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PREFACE 


The  agreement  to  prepare  the  volumes  on  the  Minor  Prophets 
for  this  series  was  entered  into  in  1890,  —  fourteen  years  ago. 
I  did  not  then  anticipate  the  serious  obligations  which  were 
shortly  to  be  assumed  in  other  directions.  But  in  all  these 
years  of  administrative  concern  I  have  had  recourse  for  change, 
comfort,  and  courage  to  my  work  on  the  Twelve  Prophets. 
A  large  portion  of  the  work  had  been  finished  as  early  as 
1897,  when  the  essential  results  on  the  structure  of  Amos 
appeared  in  The  Biblical  World.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
during  these  fourteen  years  there  have  been  given  to  the  world 
the  noteworthy  contributions  of  Oort  (1890),  Mitchell  (1893, 
1900),  Muller  (1896),  Cheyne  (in  W.  R.  Smith,  Prophets 2,  1895), 
Nowack  (1897,  1903),  George  Adam  Smith  (1896),  Volz  (1897), 
Driver  (1897),  Wellhausen  (3d  ed.,  1898),  Budde  (1899),  Lohr 
(1901),  Sievers  (1901),  Baumann  (1903),  Meinhold  (1903),  and 
Marti  (1903). 

The  plan  originally  included  two  volumes  for  the  Minor 
Prophets ;  this  has  been  enlarged  to  three,  of  which  the  pres¬ 
ent  volume,  containing  Amos  and  Hosea,  is  the  first.  Vol.  II. 
will  include  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Obadiah; 
Vol.  III.,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi,  Joel,  Jonah.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  second  and  third  volumes  will  appear  within  the  next 
two  years. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Twelve  Prophets  lack,  either  in 
the  comprehensive  relation  which  they  sustain  to  the  entire 
history  of  Hebrew  life  and  thought,  in  the  interest  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  they  suggest,  or  in  the  almost  infinite  variety  of 
these  problems.  In  every  field  of  study,  the  textual,  the  literary, 
the  historical,  the  archaeological,  and  the  theological,  they  fur¬ 
nish  facts  and  suggest  questions  than  which  few  others,  perhaps, 
possess  greater  significance.  One  need  only  mention,  by  way 
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of  illustration,  the  questions  involved  in  determining  the  place 
of  Amos  in  the  development  of  Hebrew  thought,  the  problems  of 
criticism  and  interpretation  which  are  suggested  by  the  early 
chapters  of  Hosea,  the  text  and  historical  distribution  of  the 
chapters  now  joined  together  under  the  name  of  Micah,  the 
complexity  of  the  data  included  in  the  several  portions  of 
Zechariah,  not  to  speak  of  the  fragmentary  character  of  Oba- 
diah,  the  peculiar  phenomena  presented  in  Jonah,  and  many 
other  equally  puzzling  but  significant  aspects  of  literary  and 
theological  inquiry.  These  facts  and  problems  connect  them¬ 
selves  with  every  important  phase  of  the  Old  Testament  activity 
between  900  b.c.  and  300  b.c.,  in  other  words,  with  the  entire 
creative  period. 

The  books  which  occupy  our  attention  in  this  first  volume  go 
well  together,  not  only  because  one  follows  the  other  chrono¬ 
logically,  but  also  because  one  supplements  the  other  logically, 
the  two  presenting  a  totality  of  expression  in  the  light  of  which 
each  receives  a  clearer  interpretation.  It  seemed  necessary  to 
take  up,  in  connection  with  these  first  two  of  the  immortal 
Twelve,  many  questions  that  concern  just  as  closely  the  others. 
Especially  was  the  force  of  this  point  felt  in  the  Introduction ; 
for  an  introduction  to  Amos  and  Hosea  is  really  an  introduction 
to  Prophecy. 

Nowhere  is  it  more  necessary  to  distinguish  sharply  between 
the  actual  words  of  an  author  and  those  that  have  been  added 
by  later  writers  than  in  the  case  of  Amos  and  Hosea.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Messianic  idea,  in  whatever  sense  we  employ  that 
term,  is  fundamentally  involved  in  this  distinction.  Care  has 
been  taken,  therefore,  to  keep  separate  the  quite  considerable 
proportion  of  material  (ascribed  by  tradition  to  these  authors) 
which  may  confidently  be  treated  as  of  later  origin.  This  in 
the  case  of  Amos  is  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  and  in  the  case 
of  Hosea  about  one-fourth. 

It  is  unquestionably  the  first  duty  of  a  commentator  to  recon¬ 
struct  the  text  as  best  he  may.  The  contributions  to  the  text- 
criticism  of  Amos  and  Hosea,  made  within  two  decades,  are 
striking;  but  not  more  so  than  the  unanimity  with  which  the 
more  important  emendations  have  received  acceptance.  More- 
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over,  many  of  the  changes  originally  suggested,  perhaps  on 
one  or  another  basis  ( e.g .  grammar,  history,  the  versions,  or  the 
strophic  structure),  have  later  received  corroboration  on  other 
grounds  than  those  on  which  they  rested  primarily.  This  has 
frequently  occurred  in  my  own  experience ;  and  when  I  recall 
how  often  a  twofold  or  even  threefold  substantiation  of  a  con¬ 
jecture  has  thus  taken  place,  I  am  compelled  to  defend  myself, 
and  others  like  myself,  against  Professor  Driver’s  suggestion 
that  “  it  is  precarious  to  base  textual  and  critical  inferences  ” 
upon  the  “strophe.”*  I  venture  to  suggest  that  in  the  near 
future  this  comparatively  new  phase  of  critical  study  will  be 
“brought  forth  into  a  large  place.”!  If  is  worthy  of  notice 
surely  that  nearly  every  important  piece  of  work  on  the  Twelve 
Prophets  in  fifteen  years  has  taken  into  consideration  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  measure  and  strophic  arrangement  (pp.  clxv  f.). 
My  own  interest  in  this  subject  was  aroused  in  1887  by  the 
articles  of  Professor  Briggs  in  Hebraica.  No  one  can  doubt 
the  good  results  in  general  which  have  followed  the  turning  of 
attention  in  this  direction.  It  is  unnecessary,  and  in  a  com¬ 
mentary  impossible,  to  take  up  this  phase  of  treatment  in  all 
the  detail  worked  out  by  Sievers ;  but  it  is  equally  impossible 
now  to  study  the  thought  of  these  prophetic  sermons  without 
recognizing  fully  this  fundamental  factor  in  their  form  of  com¬ 
position.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  “  strophic  structure  ”  is  only 
another  name  for  “  logical  structure.” 

The  textual  notes  preceding  the  general  treatment  and  the 
grammatical  and  philological  notes  following  it  have  been  in¬ 
tended  to  furnish  the  student  of  ordinary  advancement  the 
more  important  data  with  which  to  reach  his  own  conclusions. 
I  fear  that  in  some  cases  these  suggestions  are  too  elementary 
in  their  character ;  but  I  have  had  in  mind  that  student  of 
Sacred  Scripture  who,  with  such  help,  might  enter  into  a  fairly 
critical  appreciation  of  the  points  raised ;  and  I  have  felt  that  I 
might  advantageously  omit  a  portion  of  this  kind  of  material  in 
the  succeeding  volumes.  The  presentation  of  different  read¬ 
ings  which  are  not  accepted,  as  well  as  of  all  the  principal 


*  Joel  and  Amos,  p.  116. 
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interpretations  in  every  case,  seemed  to  me  to  be  required  by 
the  emphasis  which  the  editors  of  the  series  have  placed  upon 
the  importance  of  providing  the  history  of  the  interpretation. 
I  am  perfectly  aware  that  the  history  of  interpretation  does  not 
consist  in  placing  one  after  another  a  series  of  differing  interpre¬ 
tations  ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  space  would  not  permit  a  fuller 
discussion  in  every  place,  nor  was  such  discussion  necessary. 
At  the  same  time,  upon  the  basis  of  the  interpretations  as  thus 
given,  even  when  no  comment  is  added,  it  is  not  difficult  for 
one  to  construct  the  history.  I  have  endeavored  to  note  all 
opinions  really  worthy  of  consideration  ;  and  I  trust  that  the 
fulness  of  citation  in  some  passages  may  not  prove  too  weari¬ 
some  to  the  reader  who  is  not  a  student. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  make  acknowledgment 
of  the  indebtedness  which  I  owe  to  those  who  have  preceded  me  ; 
and  especially  to  Baur,  Wiinsche,  Cheyne,  Wellhausen,  W.  Rob¬ 
ertson  Smith,  Nowack,  Driver,  George  Adam  Smith,  Budde, 
and  Kautzsch  (v.  his  article,  “Religion  of  Israel,”  in  Hast¬ 
ings’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible).  I  have  tried  in  each  important 
instance  to  indicate  the  position  taken  by  those  who  have  dis¬ 
cussed  that  particular  case ;  and  likewise  to  recognize  the 
author  who  first  suggested  a  reading  or  interpretation  after¬ 
ward  adopted  by  others.  I  regret  that  my  manuscript  wras 
already  almost  wholly  in  type  before  the  appearance  of  No- 
wack’s  second  edition  and  of  Marti’s  commentary.  Use  has 
been  made  of  these  volumes  in  the  revision  of  the  sheets.  I 
ought  perhaps  to  mention  that  a  considerable  portion  of  my 
manuscript  has  been  thrown  out  because  I  had  transgressed  the 
limits  set  for  the  volume. 

A  word  more  concerning  the  Introduction  seems  to  be  neces¬ 
sary.  It  appeared  to  me  that  a  brief  summary  of  pre-prophetism 
was  required  as  the  basis  on  which  to  place  the  work  of  Amos 
and  Hosea.  This  would  have  been  unnecessary  if  it  were  cer¬ 
tain  that  all  Hebrew  thought  really  began  with  Amos.  But  this 
view  I  cannot  accept,  and  so  I  have  enlarged  the  Introduction 
to  include  a  r£sum£  of  the  pre-prophetic  activity.  In  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  this  I  have  found  myself  greatly  embarrassed  for 
lack  of  space. 
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The  list  of  literature  will  be  found  fairly  exhaustive  as  far  as 
half  a  century  back.  Lists  of  the  literature  before  that  time 
are  accessible  in  Gunning’s  De  Godspraken  van  Amos,  Driver’s 
article  on  Amos  in  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (2d  ed.), 
Wiinsche’s  Hosea,  and  in  Lange’s  Commentary,  Vol.  XVI.  The 
reader  is  requested  to  note  the  Addenda  and  Corrigenda  on 
pp.  xv,  xvi,  as  well  as  the  abbreviations  on  pp.  xvii  ff. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  particularly  to  acknowledge  the  help 
which  has  been  given  me  in  the  preparation  of  the  volume 
by  my  former  pupil,  now  my  colleague,  Dr.  John  M.  P.  Smith. 
The  assistance  which  he  has  rendered  in  gathering  material, 
in  verifying  references,  and  in  revising  the  manuscript  and  the 
printer’s  sheets,  and  the  suggestions  which  he  has  made  from 
time  to  time  upon  the  subject-matter  itself,  have  been  of  the 
greatest  value.  Without  this  help  I  doubt  whether  I  should 
have  been  able  to  bring  the  work  to  a  completion.  My  thanks 
are  due  also  to  my  former  pupil,  Professor  George  R.  Berry 
of  Colgate  University,  for  aid  furnished,  and  to  my  colleague, 
Professor  George  S.  Goodspeed,  for  important  suggestions  in 
connection  with  the  historical  material  in  Amos. 

The  publishers  have  cooperated  most  generously  in  securing 
a  typographical  excellence  which,  I  am  confident,  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

I  think  that  I  realize  most  keenly  some  of  the  defects  of 
this  commentary.  Doubtless  many  that  I  do  not  perceive  will 
be  pointed  out  to  me.  I  shall  hope  to  make  good  use  of  all 
such  criticisms  and  suggestions  in  connection  with  the  two 
remaining  volumes. 

Chicago,  November  Twenty-four, 

Thanksgiving  Day,  1904. 
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ADDENDA  AND  CORRIGENDA. 


p.  lv,  line  i.  The  first  mention  of  Phoenician  prophets  is  found  in  the  report 
of  Wenamon,  an  Egyptian  envoy  to  Byblos,  in  the  reign  of  Ramses  XII., 
probably  about  iioo  B.c.  See  J.  PI.  Breasted,  “The  Report  of  Wena¬ 
mon,”  AJSL.  XXI.  (Jan.  1905),  pp.  ioif.,  105. 
p.  lxxxix,  line  14.  For  “Ju.  546,”  read  “Ju.  54f\” 

p.  cx.  On  the  teachings  of  Amos,  Hosea,  and  preceding  prophets  of  the 
eighth  century,  see  Kbberle,  Stinde  tend  Gnade  im  religiosen  Leben  des 
Volkes  Israel  bis  auf  Christum  (1905),  pp.  96-153. 

p.  4,  line  12.  For  read  t_cjlkC. 

pp.  15  ff.  On  the  nations  dealt  with  in  Am.  ls-24,  Si.e  the  article  “Semites,” 
in  DB.  V.,  by  J.  F.  McCurdy. 

n\  y  7  'h  y  y 

p.  42,  line  6  (from  bottom).  For  ^  cn  .  *-ny  read  ^  »  nmlm. 
p.  257,  line  4.  Omit  against  me,  with  as  a  gloss  ;  see  p.  256. 
p.  277,  note  J.  For  GVI.,  read  GI. 

p.  280,  lines  27-29.  The  text  of  strophe  1,  lines  7  and  8,  is  better  arranged 
as  in  the  translation  on  p.  283,  viz. : 

’trSt trn  DVn  d'D-o  irrr 
:  msV  rrrai  i:op’ 

p.  281,  lines  I,  2.  Transpose  “6lla  is,  of  course,  a  gloss,”  to  follow  “In 
strophe  4  (6U~72  .”  Dele  “(1)  v.116  is  suspected,  but  v.i.”  For 
“v.nc,”  read  “v.116.” 

p.  287,  line  2  (from  bottom).  For  read 

p.  291,  line  15.  For  “also  rejects,”  read  “rejects  all  of.” 
p.  313,  line  20.  Orelli  reads  ;  see  p.  320. 
p.  329,  line  I.  Insert  it  after  eat. 
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PRINCIPAL  ABBREVIATIONS 


- - 

i.  General. 


abs. 

absolute. 

acc. 

accusative. 

adv. 

adverb,  or  adverbial. 

apod. 

apodosis. 

art. 

article. 

Ass.,  or  Assyr.,  Assyrian. 

ca.,  or  cir. 

circa,  about. 

cf. 

confer,  compare. 

circ. 

circumstantial. 

cL 

clause. 

cod.,  codd. 

codex,  codices. 

cog.,  or  cogn. 

cognate. 

com. 

commentators,  or  com¬ 
mentaries. 

cons. 

consecutive. 

cont. 

continue,  continuing,  etc 

cstr. 

construct. 

dat. 

dative. 

d.f.,  or  dag.  f. 

dagesh  forte. 

f.  or  fem. 

feminine. 

fol. 

following,  follows,  etc. 

freq. 

frequentative. 

gen. 

genitive. 

Hiph. 

Hiph'il. 

impf. 

imperfect. 

imv. 

imperative. 

indef. 

indefinite. 

inf. 

infinitive. 

intrans. 

intransitive. 

lit. 

literal,  or  literally. 

m.,  or  masc. 

masculine. 

Ni. 

Niph'al. 

om. 

omits,  omit,  etc. 

P- 

person. 

pass. 

passive. 

pf. 

perfect. 

Pi. 

Pi' el. 

pi. 

plural. 

prec. 

preceding. 

pred. 

predicate. 

prep. 

preposition. 

pron. 

pronoun,  or  pronominal. 

ptcp. 

participle. 

rel. 

relative. 

rm. 

remark. 

sg- 

singular. 

stat. 

stative. 

str. 

strophe. 

subj. 

subject. 

suf. 

suffix. 

sugg. 

suggest,  suggestion,  etc, 

s.v. 

sub  voce. 

trans. 

transitive. 

V. 

verse. 

V, 

vide,  see. 

vb. 

verb,  verbal. 

v.i. 

vide  infra,  see  below. 

v.s. 

vide  supra,  see  above. 
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PRINCIPAL  ABBREVIATIONS 


2.  Text  and  Versions. 


A.V. 

Authorized  V ersion  ( 1 6 1 1 ). 

'A. 

Aquila’s  translation,  cited 
from  Field’s  Hexapla. 

Bab.  Cod. 

Prophetarum  posleriorum 
codex  Babylonicus  Pe¬ 
tr  opolitanus  auspiciis 

augustissimi  Lmperatoris 
Alexandri  LL.  Edidit 

H.  Strack  (1876). 

Complut. 

The  Complutensian  Poly¬ 
glot. 

© 

The  Septuagint,  cited  from 
The  Old  Testament  in 
Greek  according  to  the 
Septuagint ;  edited  by 
H.  B.  Swete;  Vol.  Ill 
(1894). 

<3* 

Codex  Sinaiticus. 

©A 

Codex  Alexandrinus. 

©B 

Codex  Vaticanus. 

©Q 

Codex  Marchalianus. 

©L 

Lucian’s  Recension. 

Kt. 

Kethtbh. 

% 

The  Old  Latin  Version, 

cited  from  Oesterley’s 


Studies  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Versions  of  the 
Book  of  Amos  (1902)  and 
“The  Old  Latin  Texts  of 
the  Minor  Prophets,” 
fournal  of  Theological 
Studies,  V.  76-88. 

fifl®  The  Massoretic  Text. 

O.  T.  Old  Testament. 

Qr.  Qeri. 

RV.  Revised  Version  (1885). 

RV.  m.  Revised  Version,  margin. 

The  Syriac  translation,  cited 
from  the  Paris  Polyglot. 

2.  Symmachus’s  translation, 

cited  from  Field’s  Hex- 
apla. 

Syr. -Hex.  Syro-Hexaplar. 

5C  The  Targum,  cited  from  the 

Paris  Polyglot. 

0.  Theodotion’s  translation, 

cited  from  Field’s  He; <c- 
apla. 

B  The  Vulgate,  cited  from  the 

Paris  Polyglot. 


3.  Authors  and  Books. 


Abar.  or  Abarb. 
ABL. 

AE. 

AfSL. 

AJT(h). 


Abarbanel  (f  1508). 

Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Literature.  Selected  Transla¬ 
tions.  Edited  by  Robert  Francis  Harper  (1901). 

Aben  Ezra  (f  1167). 

American  fournal  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures, 
edited  by  William  R.  Harper. 

American  fournal  of  Theology,  edited  by  the  Divinity 
Faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 


Ba. 

Bach. 

Bach.  Pr. 
Bad. 

Baethgen, 
Sent.  Rel. 
Barth,  NB. 

Barth,  ES, 
BAS. 


Baud.  Bin!. 

Baud.  Rel. 

Bauer, 

Baumann, 

BDB. 


Benz. 

Benz.  Arch. 
BL. 


Bl.  Einl. 

Bockel, 

Bottcher, 

Briggs,  Hex. 
Brugsch,  Hist. 

Brull, 

BSZ. 
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Baur,  Der  Prophet  Amos  erklart  (1847). 

Bachmann,  Alttestamentliche  Untersuchungen  (1894) 

Praeparationen  zu  den  kleinen  Prophet en  (1890). 

Badecker’s  Handbuch  z.  Palastina  und  Syrien  (5th  ed. 
1900;  English,  1894). 

Baethgen,  Beitrage  zur  semitischen  Religionsgeschichte 
(1888). 

J.  Barth,  Die  Nominalbildung  in  den  semitischen  Sprachen 
(1889-91). 

Etymologische  Studien  (1893). 

Beitrage  zur  Assyriologie  und  semitischen  Sprachwissen- 
schaft,  herausgegeben  von  Friedrich  Delitzsch  und  Paul 
Haupt  (1890  ff.). 

Baudissin,  Einleitung  in  die  Bucher  des  A/ten  Testamentes 
(1901). 

Studien  zur  semitischen  Religionsgeschichte ,  I.  (1876),  II. 
(1878). 

G.  L.  Bauer,  Die  kleinen  Propheten  ubersetzt  und  mit  Com- 
mentarien  erliiutert,  I.,  Hoseas  bis  Micha  (1786). 

Der  Aufbau  der  Amosreden  (Beihefte  zur  ZA  IV.  VII.  1903). 

A  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  Old  Testament,  with 
an  Appendix  containing  the  Biblical  Aramaic ,  based  on 
the  Lexicon  of  William  Gesenius  as  translated  by  Edward 
Robinson,  edited  by  Francis  Brown,  with  the  cooperation 
of  S.  R.  Driver  and  Charles  A.  Briggs  (1891  ff.).  Eleven 
parts  have  appeared  thus  far,  extending  as  far  as  -or. 

I.  Benzinger. 

Hebraische  Archaologie  (1894). 

Schenkel’s  Bibel-Lexikon.  Realworterbuch  zum  Handge- 
brauch  fur  geistliche  und  Gemeindeglieder,  5  vols. 
(1869-75). 

F.  Bleek,  Einleitung  in  das  Alle  Testament  (5th  ed.  by 
Julius  Wellhausen,  1886). 

Hoseas  (1807). 

Ausfiihrliches  Lehr  buck  der  Hebraischen  Sprache,  I.  (1866), 
II.  (1868). 

Chas.  A.  Briggs,  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Hexateuch  (1897). 

Heinrich  Brugsch-Bey,  A  History  of  Egypt  under  the 
Pharaohs  (1881). 

“  Beitrage  zur  Erklarung  des  Buches  Hosea,”  Jahrb.  f. 
jildiscken  Geschichte  und  Litter atur,  1883,  pp.  1-62. 

Wilhelm  Gesenius’  Hebraisches  una  Aramaisches  Hand- 
wdrterbuch  iiber  das  Alte  Testame?it  in  verbindung  mit 
Prof.  Albert  Socin  und  Prof.  H.  Zimmern  bearbeitet  von 
Dr.  Frants  Buhl.  13th  ed.  (1899). 
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Bu. 

Bu.  Bel. 

Buhl,  Pal. 
Burkius, 

Burney, 

BW. 

Karl  Budde. 

Religion  of  Israel  to  the  Exile  (1899). 

Geographie  des  alten  Palaestina  ( 1 896) . 

Gnomon  in  12  Prophetas  Minores  (1753). 

Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Books  of  Kings  (1903). 

The  Biblical  World,  edited  by  William  R.  Harper. 

Cal. 

Calvin,  Commentaries  on  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets; 
transl.  by  J.  Owen.  Vols.  I.,  II.  (1846). 

Cap(pellus), 

Critica  sacra,  sive  de  variis  quae  in  sacris  Veteris  Testa - 
menti  libris  occurrunt  lectionibus  libri  sex.  Recensuit 

Che. 

multisque  ajiimadversionibus  auxit  Geo.  Io.  Lud.  Vogel. 
Tomus  I.  (1775),  II.  (1778). 

T.  K.  Cheyne,  Hosea  with  Notes  and  Introduction  (The 
Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges,  1884).  In 
the  commentary  on  Hosea,  “  Che.”  always  means  this 
work,  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

Co. 

C.  H.  Cornill. 

Co.  Einl.  Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testament  (1891;  4th  ed.,  1897). 

Cornelius  a  Lapide  (f  1637),  Commentarii  (1664). 

COT.  The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  Old  Testament  (1885; 

English  transl.  of  KA  7V2). 

Crit.  Bib.  or  CB.  Critica  Biblica  or  Critical  Notes  on  the  Text  of  the  Old 


Crocius, 

Testament  Writings,  by  T.  K.  Cheyne.  Part  II.,  Ezekiel 
and  the  Minor  Prophets  (1903). 
fohannis  Crocii  .  .  .  hypotyposes  concionum  in  Prophetas 
Minores,  etc.  (1673). 

Cyril, 

Cyril  of  Alexandria  (t444  A.D.). 

Da. 

Da.  §, 

Da.  Theol. 

Dahl, 

Dathe  or  Dat. 

A.  B.  Davidson. 

Hebrew  Syntax  (2d  ed.,  1896). 

The  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament  (1904). 

J.  C.  Dahl,  Amos  neu  iibersetzt  und  erlautert  (1795). 
Prophetae  minores  ex  recensione  textus  Hebraei  et  versionum 
antiquarum  latine  versi  notisque  philologicis  et  criticis 
illustrati  a  J.  A.  Dathio  (1773). 

DB. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  edited  by  James  Hastings.  4  vols. 
(1898-1902)  and  an  “Extra  Volume”  (1904),  cited  here 
as  Vol.  V. 

DB? 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  edited  by  Sir  William  Smith  and 
J.  M.  Fuller.  3  vols.  (2d  ed.,  1893). 

De. 
de  R. 

Franz  Delitzsch. 

de  Rossi,  Variae  Lectiones  Veteris  Testamenti,  etc.,  Vol.  III. 
(1786),  and  Scholia  Critica  in  Veteris  Testamenti  libros 
(1798). 
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DHM.  Proph. 
Di. 

Di.  Theol. 

Dl. 

DI.  Pr.  or  Prol. 

Dl.  HWB. 

Dl.  Pa.  or  Par. 
Dl.  Hebr.  Lang. 
Dr. 

Dr.  §, 


Dr.  LOT. 

Dr.  Dt. 

Dr.  Sam. 
Dru.  or  Drus. 


Duhm,  Theol. 
Diisterdieck, 


EB. 

Ed.  Meyer,  GA. 
Eich. 

Elh. 

Enc.  Br. 

Eph.  Syr. 

Ew. 


Ew.8 


Ew.  Hist- 
Exp. 
Exp.  T. 


D.  H.  Muller,  Die  Propheten  in  Hirer  urspriinglichen  Form , 
2  vols.  (1896). 

August  Dillmann. 

Handbuch  der  Alttestamentlichen  Theologie  (1895;  edited 
by  Kittel). 

Friedrich  Delitzsch. 

Prolegomena  eines  neuen  Hebraisch-Aramdischen  IVorter- 
buchs  zum  Alien  Testament  (1886). 

Assyrisches  Handworterbuch  (1896). 

Wo  lag  das  Paradies  (1881). 

The  Hebrew  Language  (1883). 

S.  R.  Driver,  Joel  and  Amos  (The  Cambridge  Bible  for 
Schools  and  Colleges;  1897). 

A  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Tenses  in  Hebrew  (1874;  3d 
ed.,  1892). 

An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  0.  T.  (6th  ed., 
i897)- 

A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  Deuteronomy 
(International  Critical  Commentary,  1895). 

Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  (1890). 

Drusius,  Commentary  on  Minor  Prophets,  in  Critici  Sacri  : 
s.  doctissimorum  virorum  ad  Sacra  Biblia  annott.  et 
tractatus  (London,  1660). 

Bernhard  Duhm,  Die  Theologie  der  Propheten  (1875). 

“  Beitrage  zur  Erklarung  des  Propheten  Amos,  mit  beson- 
derer  Riicksicht  auf  G.  Baur,  Der  Prophet  Amos," 
Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1849,  pp.  869-914. 

Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  edited  byT.  K.  Cheyne  and  J.  Suther¬ 
land  Black.  4  vols.  (1899-1903). 

Geschichte  d.  Alterthums,  Vol.  I.  (1884). 

Eichhorn,  Die  Hebraischen  Propheten  (1816  ff.). 

Id.  J.  Elhorst,  De  Profetie  van  Amos  (1901). 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

Ephraem  Syrus  (f  373). 

Heinrich  Ewald,  Die  Propheten  des  Alten  Bundes  (1840; 
2d  ed.,  1867;  transl.  as  Commentary  on  the  Prophets  of 
the  Old  Testament,  5  vols.,  1875-81). 

Ausfuhrliches  Lehrbuch  der  Hebraischen  Sprache  des  Alten 
Bundes  (8th  ed.,  1870). 

Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel  (3d  ed.,  1866),  Engl,  transl. 
History  of  Israel  (1871). 

The  Expositor,  edited  by  W.  Robertson  Nicoll.  (Superior 
figures  indicate  the  series  cited.) 

The  Expository  Times,  edited  by  James  Hastings. 
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Fiirst,  Lex. 

Hebrdisches  und  Chaldaisches  Handworterbuch  iiber  das 
Alte  Testament  (3d  ed.,  1876). 

GAS. 

George  Adam  Smith,  The  Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets 
(The  Expositor’s  Bible,  Vol.  I.,  1896). 

GAS.  HG. 

Geb. 

Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land  (1895). 

Gebhard,  Griindliche  Einleitung  in  die  zwolf  kleinen  Pro- 
pheten  (1737). 

Geiger, 

Abraham  Geiger,  Urschrift  und  Uebersetzungen  der  Bibel 
in  ihrer  Abhangigkeit  von  der  innern  Entwickelung  des 
Judenthums  (1857). 

Ges. 

Ges.  7'hes. 

Wilhelm  Gesenius. 

Wilhelm  Gesenius,  Thesaurus  philologicus  criticus  linguae 
Hebraeae  et  Chaldaeae  Veteris  Testamenti  (1829). 

GFM. 

GFM.  Ju. 
Giesebrecht, 

George  Foote  Moore. 

Judges  (International  Critical  Commentary,  1895). 

Beitrdge  zur  Jesaiakritik,  nebst  einer  Studie  iiber  prophe- 
tische  Schriftstellerei  (1890). 

GK. 

Wilhelm  Gesenius,  Hebraische  Grammatik  vollig  umgearbei- 
tet,  von  E.  Kautzsch  (27th  ed.,  1902). 

Gr. 

H.  Gratz,  Emendationes  in  plerosque  Sacrae  Scripturae 
Veteris  'Testamenti  libros,  secundum  veterum  versiones 
nec  non  auxiliis  criticis  caeteris  adhibitis.  Fasciculus 

Gr.  Gesch. 

secundus  Ezechielis  et  Duodecim  Prophetarum  libros,  etc., 
continens  (1893). 

Geschichte  der  Juden  (1853-76). 

Grimm,  Lit.  App.  Euphemistic  Liturgical  Appendixes  in  the  Old  Testament 
(1901). 


Grot(ius), 

GSG.  Hist. 

Annotata  ad  Velus  Testamentum,  Vol.  II.  (1644). 

George  S.  Goodspeed,  History  of  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians  (1902). 

Gu. 

H.  Guthe;  when  no  specific  reference  is  added,  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Minor  Prophets  in  Kautzsch’s  Die  Heilige 

Schrift  (1896)  is  to  be  understood. 
Gu.  Gesch.  or  GVL.,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel  (1899). 


Gun. 

J.  II.  Gunning,  De  Godspraken  van  Amos  (1885). 

H. 

W.  R.  Harper,  Elements  of  Hebrew  Syntax  (1888;  5th  ed., 
1899). 

Hal. 

J.  Halevy:  (1)  “  Le  livre  d’Osee,”  Revue  Semitique,  X. 
(1902),  1-12,  97-x33>  l93~2l2>  289-304. 

(2)  “  Le  livre  d’Amos,”  ibid.  XI.  (1903),  1 — 31,  97-121, 
193-209,  289-300;  XII.  (1904),  1-18. 

Har. 

J.  C.  Harenberg,  Amos  Propheta  exposilus  interpretatione 
nova  latina,  etc.  (1763). 

Hav. 

Hd. 


Hebr. 

Hes. 

Hi. 

Hirscht, 


Hng. 

Hoffm. 

Holzinger,  Einl. 
Horn. 

Horn.  GBA. 
Houtsma, 

Hux(table), 

Jarchi = 

Jastrow,  Bel. 
JBL. 

Jer. 

Jew.  Enc. 

Tos.  Ant. 

JPTh. 

JQR- 

Jus. 

K. 

IC.  DB.  V. 

EAT.2 

KAT? 
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flavernick,  Handbuch  der  historisch-kritischen  Einleitung 
in  das  Alte  Testament  (1837;  transl.  1852). 

Henderson,  The  Book  of  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  original  Hebrew ,  with  a  Commentary,  criti¬ 
cal,  philological,  and  exegelical  (1868). 

Hebraica,  Vols.  I.-XI.  (1884-95);  continued  as  American 
Journal  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

Heinrich  Hesselberg,  Die  zwolf  kleinen  Propheten  ausgelcgt 
(1838). 

Hitzig,  Die  zwolf  kleinen  Propheten  (1838;  4th  ed.  by 
Steiner,  1881). 

“Textkritische  Untersuchungen  fiber  das  Buch  Amos,” 
Zeitschrift  fur  wissenschaflliche  Theologie,  Vol.  XLIV. 
(1903).  PP-  II[-73- 

Hengstenberg,  Die  Christologie  des  Alten  Testatne?its  (2d 
ed.,  1854-8;  transl.  1863). 

Hoffmann,  “  Versuche  zu  Amos,”  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Alttes- 
tamentliche  Wissenschaft,  III.  87-126. 

Einleitung  in  den  Hexateuch  (1893). 

F.  Hommel,  The  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition  as  Illustrated 
by  the  Monuments  (1897). 

Geschichte  Babyloniens  und  Assyriens  (1885). 

“  Bijdrage  tot  de  kritiek  en  verklaring  van  Hozea,”  Theo- 
logisck  Tijdschrift,  IX.  (1875),  55-75. 

Cornmentary  on  Hosea  (Bible  Commentary,  VI.,  1892). 

Rashi  =  Rabbi  Solomon  ben  Isaak  (f  1105). 

The  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  (1898). 

Journal  of  Biblical  Literature. 

Jerome  (f  420). 

The  Jewish  Encyclopaedia  (of  which  8  vols.  are  now  puD- 
lished). 

Flavius  Josephus,  The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews. 

Jahrbucher  fur  Prot.  Theologie. 

The  Jewish  Quarterly  Review. 

C.  W.  Justi,  Amos  neu  iibersetzt  und  erlautert  (1799). 

E.  Kautzsch. 

Art.  “  Religion  of  Israel,”  by  Kautzsch,  in  Hastings’s 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  extra  volume  (1904). 

Die  Keilinschriften  und  das  Alte  Testament,  von  Eb. 
Schrader  (2d  ed.  1883). 

Die  Keilinschriften  und  das  Alte  Testame7it,  von  E. 
Schrader.  Dritte  Auflage  .  .  .  neu  bearbeitet  von  Dr. 
H.  Zimmern  und  Dr.  H.  Winckler  (1902). 
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KB. 

Keilinschriftliche  Bibliothek,  herausgegeben  von  Eb. 
Schrader  (1889(1.). 

Ke. 

C.  F.  Keil,  Commentary  on  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets  in 
Keil  and  Delitzsch’s  Biblische  Commentar,  Vol.  IV. 

Kenn. 

(1866;  transl.  1880). 

B.  Kennicott,  Telus  Testamentum  Hebr.  cum  variis  lecti- 

Kent,  Hist. 
KGF. 

onibus  (1776-80). 

A  History  of  the  Hebrew  People,  I.  (1896);  II.  (1897). 
Keilinschriften  und  Geschichtsforschung,  von  Eb.  Schrader 
(1878). 

Ki. 

Kirk.  Dod.  or 
Proph. 

Kit. 

Kit.  Hist. 

David  Kimchi  (f  1230). 

A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  Doctrine  of  the  Prophets  (1892;  3d  ed. 
1901). 

Rudolph  Kittel. 

History  of  the  Hebrews,  2  vols.  (1888-92;  English  transl. 
by  John  Taylor,  1895-96). 

Klo. 

Kno. 

Ko. 

Klostermann. 

Knobel,  Prophetismus  der  Hebr  her  (1837). 

Konig,  Historisch-kritische  Lehrgebaude  der  Hebraischen 
Sprache,  Vols.  I.-III.  (1881-97).  Where  there  is  no 
indication  of  the  volume,  the  reference  is  to  Part  III., 

Ko.  Einl. 

Historisch-comparative  Syntax  der  Hebr.  Sprache  (1897). 
Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testament  (1893). 

Ko.  Hauptprobleme,  Die  Hmiptprobleme  der  altisr.  Religionsgeschichle  (1884). 
Ko.  Stil.  Stilistik,  Rhetor ik,  Poetik  (1900). 

Kue.  Abraham  Kuenen. 

Kue.  Einl.  Historisch-kritische  Einleitung  in  die  Bucher  des  Alten 

Testaments  (2d  ed.  of  Dutch,  1885  f.;  German,  1887-93). 
Kue.  Ilibb.  Led.  National  Religions  and  Universal  Religions  (Hibbert 


Kue.  Proph. 

Lectures,  1882). 

De  profeten  en  de  profetie  onder  Israel.  Historisch-dogma- 
tische  Studie  (2d  ed.,  1875  >  English,  The  Prophets  and 
Prophecy  in  Israel :  an  Historical  and  Critical  Enquiry, 
1877). 

Kue.  Rel. 

Kurtz, 

Kusznitzki, 

The  Religion  of  Israel  (Dutch,  1869  f . ;  English,  1874  f.). 
Die  Ehe  des  Propheten  Hosea,  chaps.  1-3  (1859). 

Joel,  Amos,  Obadja  qua  aetate  quibus  de  rebus  sint  loculi 
(Inaugural  dissertation,  1872). 

Lag. 

Lag.  BN. 

Paul  de  Lagarde. 

Uebersicht  uber  die  im  Aramaischen,  Arabischen  und 

Lag.  Mit, 

Levy,  NHWB. 

Hebraischen  iibliche  Bildung  der  Nomina  (1889). 
Mittheilungen,  Vols.  I. -IV.  (1884-91). 

Neuhebraisches  und  Chaldizisches  Worterbuch  uber  die  Tal- 
mudim  und  Midraschim,  von  Jacob  Levy  (1876-89). 
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Linder, 

Loftm.  or  Loft. 
Lohr, 

Lu.  or  Luth. 

Ma. 

Marck, 

Marti, 

Marti,  Rel.  or 
Gesch. 

Mau. 

Maybaum,  Proph. 
McC.  HPM. 

Meinhold, 

Merc(erus), 

Mich. 


Mit. 

Muller,  SK. 

Munster, 

Muss-Arnolt, 

Diet. 

MV. 


New.  or  Newc. 


No. 

Now. 


Now.  Arch. 
Now."- 


“  Bemerkungen  iiber  einige  Stellen  im  Propheten  Hosea,” 
Theol.  Studien  und  Kritiken,  i860,  pp.  739  ff. 

Loftman,  Kritisk  undersokning  af  den  Masoretiska  texten 
till  prof.  Hoseas  bok  (1894). 

Untersuchungen  zum  Buck  Amos  (Beiheft  zur  Zeitschrift 
fur  die  Alttestament.  iVissenschaft,  IV.,  1901). 

Martin  Luther. 

Manger,  Comm,  in  Hoseam  (1782). 

Commentarius  in  Duodecim  Prophetas  Minores  (1784). 

Dodekapropheton  (1903). 

Geschichte  der  israelitischen  Religion  (3d  ed.,  1897;  4th 
ed.,  1903). 

Maurer,  Commentarius  grammaticus  historicus  criticus  in 
Prophetas  minores  (1840). 

Die  Entwickelung  des  israelitischen  Prophetenthums  (1883). 

J.  F.  McCurdy,  History,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monuments. 
3  vols.  (1895-1901). 

Studien  zur  israelitischen  Religionsgeschichte.  I.,  Der  heilige 
Rest.  Teii  I.,  “  Elias,  Amos,  Hosea,  Jesaja  ”  (1903). 

Commentarii  locupletissimi  in  vales  quinque  priores,  inter 
eos  qui  minores  vocanlur  (2d  ed.,  1695). 

J.  D.  Michaelis,  Deutsche  Uebersetzung  des  Alien  Testament 
mit  Anmerkungen  fur  Ungelehrte.  Der  erste  Theil 
■welcher  die  zwolf  kleinen  Propheten  enthalt  (1872). 
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INTRODUCTION 


A.  FACTORS  IN  THE  PRE-PROPHETIC  MOVEMENT. 

§  i.  The  Pre-prophetic  Movement  in  General. 

For  a  proper  understanding  of  the  place  of  Amos  and  Hosea  in 
connection  with  Hebrew  prophecy  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
briefly  the  principal  manifestations,  during  the  two  preceding  cen¬ 
turies,  of  what  may  be  called  “  pre-prophetism  ”  ;  *  the  basis  of 
this  movement  and  its  chief  characteristics ;  likewise  its  funda¬ 
mental  thought  (concerning  God,  man,  worship,  life,  and  the 
future), f  as  wrought  out  in  this  period.  In  the  same  connec¬ 
tion  some  attention  must  be  given  to  Assyria,  which  in  these 
times  touches  Israel  so  closely  and  exercises  so  marked  an  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  development  of  Israelitish  thought.  J  With  some 
of  the  data  relating  to  these  subjects  in  our  possession,  we  shall 
be  better  prepared  to  take  up  the  subjects  connected  with  Amos 
and  Hosea,  viz.  in  each  case  the  personal  life,  the  message,  the 
public  ministry  ;  likewise  the  literary  form  of  the  prophetic  work, 


*  The  distinction  between  prophetism  proper  (i.e.  written  prophecy)  and  that 
out  of  which  it  sprang  is  important,  and  may  be  maintained  by  using  for  the  latter 
the  word  "  pre-prophetism.”  For  the  same  reason,  we  may  use  nabhi'  (pi.  ncbhiim) 
in  speaking  of  those  (not  seers)  who  preceded  Amos.  Cf.  the  use  of  the  terms 
Nebiismus  and  Prophetismus  by  R.  Kraetzschmar  in  Prophet  und  Seher  irn  Alien 
Israel  (1901). 

f  In  other  words,  the  theology  of  these  times,  as  it  has  been  preserved  in  con¬ 
temporaneous  writings  and  in  tradition. 

I  A  striking  characteristic  of  Israel,  in  comparison  with  its  sister  nations,  was 
a  readiness  to  receive,  from  the  outside,  contributions  in  the  form  of  new  institutions 
and  new  thought.  Much  of  this  was  bad  and  in  time  was  lost;  but  much  of  it, 
being  good,  was  retained.  The  gradual  accumulation  and  assimilation  of  this 
outside  material,  under  the  guidance  of  an  all-wise  Providence,  ultimately  lifted 
Israel  to  a  position  of  influence  in  world-history. 
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the  versions  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us,  and  the  more 
important  literature.* 

The  spirit  of  pre-prophetism  was  always  alert  and  aggressive.  Its  manifes¬ 
tations  were  frequent,  strong,  and  of  a  unique  character.  These  manifesta¬ 
tions  were  factors  in  preparing  the  way  for  that  “point  in  the  history  of 
prophecy  at  which  this  great  religious  phenomenon  rises  —  apparently,  but 
surely  not  really  —  on  a  sudden  to  a  higher  level”  (Che.  EB.  3855);  in 
other  words,  the  point  at  which  Amos  and  Hosea  appear  upon  the  scene  of 
action.  Unless  a  better  explanation  of  the  forward  step  taken  at  this  time  by 
the  so-called  writing  prophets  can  be  furnished  than  that  which  Budde  ( Rel . 
1 31 )  proposes  (viz.  their  utter  failure  to  impress  the  people  by  oral  speech), 
the  question  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  problem  still  unsolved. 

§  2.  Pre-prophetic  Participation  in  the  Revolt  of 
Jeroboam  I. 

The  participation  of  the  nebhi'im  in  the  revolt  which  resulted 
in  the  disruption  of  the  united  kingdom  may  be  assumed,!  not¬ 
withstanding  the  late  date  of  those  portions  of  the  narrative  J  in 
which  this  participation  is  especially  described. 


*  Much  is  gained  in  thinking  of  Amos  and  Hosea  as  together  presenting  a  single 
unit  of  thought ;  for,  while  each  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  other  in  tempera¬ 
ment  and  in  message,  neither,  by  himself,  is  complete.  They  must  both  be  taken 
to  secure  the  whole  idea. 

f  Kue.  {Rel.  1.  198  f.)  says,  "  The  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  from  the  royal  house 
of  David  was  undoubtedly  countenanced  by  the  prophets,  especially  by  those  of 
Ephraim  ”  ;  We.  ( Prol .  458),  declares  that  they  “  actually  suggested  and  promoted 
it”;  Kit.  {Hist.  II.  188)  says,  "Jeroboam  was  supported  in  his  enterprise  by  a 
prophet,  Ahijah  of  Shiloh  " ;  Kent  {Hist.  II.  20)  maintains  that  it  was  supported  by 
prophets  who  selected  the  leader.  So  also  Gu.  {GVI.  130-132),  Wade  (0.71  Hist. 
313),  Paton  {Hist.  191).  Cf.  Che.  {EB.  2406),  who,  though  treating  the  narratives 
as  unhistorical,  regards  it  as  possible  that  Jeroboam  had  friendly  relations  with 
Ahijah  who  lived  at  Shiloh,  and  certain  that  the  northern  prophets  were  on  Jero¬ 
boam’s  side;  and  contra  Winckler  {GI.  I.  159 f.,  II.  273)  and  H.  P.  Smith  (0.7" 
Hist.  1903,  pp.  177-80) ,  who  make  no  reference  to  prophetic  influence ;  Sta.  ( G  VI. 

I.  306  f.),  who  declares  the  narratives  concerning  the  prophets  to  be  without 

historical  basis. 

\  There  are  four  stories  :  (1)  Ahijah,  1  K.  iiKMO,  Qf  which  vs.29"31  may  be  early 
(so  Kit.  and  Skinner) ;  but  all  is  considered  late  by  Wkl.  {Untersuch.  8f.),  Kamp- 
hausen,  Benz.,  and  Sta.  {SBOT.)  ;  (2)  Shemaiah,  1  K.  1222-24,  clearly  late ;  (3)  "  the 
man  of  God  out  of  Judah  ’’  and  "the  old  prophet  at  Bethel,"  1  K.  13* 1 *-32,  all  of  which 
is  late;  (4)  the  visit  of  Jeroboam’s  wife  to  Ahijah,  1  K.  14I-13,  which,  if  early,  has 
been  thoroughly  worked  over  by  a  later  editor,  the  Hebrew  text  seeming  to  be  a 
late  recension  of  ©, 
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This  assumption  is  based  upon  (i)  the  fact  that  the  early  prophets  in  their 
intense  conservatism  stand  opposed  to  every  advance  of  civilization;  cf.  the 
general  policy  of  Elijah  (p.  xxxvi),  the  attitude  of  the  Judean  narrative  toward 
the  beginnings  of  civilization  in  Gn.  416~24,  and  the  opposition  of  Isaiah  (26f- 
31(i~26)  to  everything  that  seemed  to  favor  luxury  in  life  ;  not  to  speak  of  the 
representation  of  this  same  idea  by  the  Nazirites  and  Rechabites  who  were 
closely  associated  with  nebhi'ism  and  prophetism  (p.  xxxi);  (2)  the  probabil¬ 
ity  that  the  spirit  which  later  actuated  Elijah  (as  well  as  Amos  and  especially 
Ilosea)  in  reference  to  the  acknowledgment  of  other  gods  existed,  at  least 
in  germ,  in  the  minds  of  these  earlier  nebhi'im  (so  e.g.  WRS.  Proph.  48  ff . ; 
Bu.  Rel  102);  (3)  the  consistency  of  this  pre-prophetic  action  with  that 
of  Elijah  and  Elisha  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  dynasty  of  Omri,  as  well  as 
with  the  alleged  conspiracy  of  Amos  himself  (Am.  710-13^  against  Jeroboam  II., 
at  which  time  the  prophetic  temper  was  at  all  events  regarded  as  revolu¬ 
tionary  ;  and  (4)  the  extreme  likelihood  that  the  prophetic  stories,  while  late, 
represent  in  the  main  a  true  tradition,  since  they,  at  least,  indicate  one  school 
of  later  opinion,  the  other  school,  led  by  Hosea  (cf.  Ho.  84  1311)  regarding 
the  revolt  or  schism  as  a  great  blunder. 

The  effect  of  the  disruption,  in  so  far  as  the  pre-prophetic 
movement  is  concerned,  appears  (1)  in  the  fact  that  this  move¬ 
ment  takes  place  in  the  North,  rather  than  under  the  Davidic 
dynasty  in  the  South,*  for  until  the  last  twenty  years  or  so  before 
the  end  of  the  Northern  kingdom  (721  b.c.)  Judah  produced 
little  or  nothing  except  the  Judean  narrative  (p.  lxix).  This  was 
true  in  part,  because  (2)  a  much  greater  liberty  existed  in  the 
North,  as  a  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  Solomonic  regime  to 
maintain  in  Israel  the  obligations  which  it  succeeded  in  imposing 
upon  Judah;  and  with  this  liberty,  there  was  possible  also  (3)  a 
far  greater  simplicity  of  life  than  in  the  South ;  there  existed,  in 
fact,  a  more  democratic  atmosphere,  the  extreme  class  distinctions 
being  less  emphasized;!  while  (4)  there  was  less  interference 
from  outside  influence  than  would  have  been  felt  under  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Solomonic  policy;  likewise,  (5)  the  disruption, 

♦Che.  (EB.  3863),  after  making  the  words  “  Gilgal,"  "Carmel,"  “Ephraim," 
"Jordan,”  “  Ramoth-gilead,”  etc.  (as  they  occur  in  the  narrative),  corruptions  of 
the  all-pervading  Jerahmeel  of  North  Arabia,  and  after  assigning  the  homes  of 
Elijah  and  Elisha,  as  well  as  of  Amos,  to  this  region,  says,  “  We  cannot  therefore 
be  certain  that  there  were  any  settlements  of  prophets  in  Northern  Israel." 

f  Meinhold  (p.  25)  suggests  that  Yahweh  was  the  champion  of  every  Israelite 
against  the  despotism  of  Solomon,  and  that  the  nabhi',  therefore,  as  in  later  times 
the  prophet,  took  the  side  of  the  deity  against  the  despot. 
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in  spite  of  the  calves  of  Jeroboam,  contributed  very  largely  toward 
preparing  the  way  for  that  ultimate  separation  of  Yahweh  from  a 
place  among  the  gods  of  the  nations,  and  his  elevation  into  the 
god  of  the  heavens.*  The  revolt,  in  a  word,  was  in  some  slight 
sense  an  anticipation  of  the  later  and  more  radical  steps  taken  by 
Elijah  and  Elisha. 

§  3.  The  Pre-prophetic  Manifestation  under  Elijah’s 

Leadership. 

x.  Prophetic  interference  in  the  affairs  of  state  took  place 
under  Elijah’s  leadership  in  the  days  of  Ahab  ( ca .  875-850  b.c.). 
In  estimating  the  importance  of  this  very  notable  and  unique 
manifestation  of  the  pre-prophetic  spirit,  account  must  first  be 
taken  of  the  different  strata  of  material  preserved.  On  this  point 
students  are  practically  agreed. 

Certain  stories  come  from  about  800  B.c.,  i.e.  from  within  fifty  years  or 
so  of  Elijah’s  own  times,  viz.  (a)  the  early  trouble  with  Ahab  and  the 
drought;  the  contest  on  Carmel;  and  the  visit  to  Horeb  (1  K.  I7'-i83°-  5-30 
i832i»_I99a.n&-21);  the  story  of  Naboth’s  vineyard  (1  K.  211"200  27); 
(, c )  Elijah’s  encounter  with  Ahaziah’s  messengers  (2  K.  i1-4-5-8).  From  a 
period  twenty-five  to  fifty  years  later  comes  the  account  of  Elijah’s  last  days 
with  Elisha  and  his  translation  (2  K.  21-25).  To  a  much  later  time  belong 
the  story  of  Elijah’s  treatment  of  the  companies  sent  out  by  Ahaziah  (2  K. 
i9-18)  and  certain  additions  to  the  early  stories  (1 °.g.  1  K.  1836- 4.31.32a  ^i-na 
2j9  6. 26. 28  f. .  Benzinger  makes  2  K.  i5-8  also  late,  and  Kamphausen  the  entire 
account,  2  K.  i1-18).  So  substantially  Kit.,  Benz.,  Kamphausen,  Burney,  and 
Skinner  ;  but  Sta.  ( SBOT .)  calls  all  the  Elijah  and  Elisha  material  late  except 
1  K.  i83,-32a  1 99  i.  10. 11  a.  C.  2  J  20  b.  21  f.  24  2  K.  2la-2Si  (cf.  G  VI.  I  522,  note); 
Meinhold  (pp.  17-21)  places  the  stories  about  750  B.C.  on  the  ground  that 
such  legends  could  not  have  developed  in  fifty  years  ;  and  Todd  ( Politics  and 
Religion  in  Ancient  Isr.  (1904),  195  ff.)  minimizes  Elijah’s  significance  and 
makes  the  entire  Baal-story  an  allegory  coming  from  Manasseh’s  times. 

2.  In  the  interpretation  of  these  stories,  the  earlier,  as  well  as  the 
later,  must  be  acknowledged  to  show  two  tendencies  of  a  decided 
character.  The  narrator’s  point  of  view  is  one  strongly  biassed  by 
the  attitude  toward  Baalism  which  prevailed  in  the  times  succeeding 


*  Cf.  K-  OB.  v.  646  f. 
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Jehu.  The  picture  of  Ahab  and  his  relation  to  Baalism  is  greatly 
overdrawn,  a  very  large  legendary  element  having  entered  into  it.* * * § 
Besides  this,  Elijah,  called  nabhi' ,  or  prophet,  only  once  in  the 
entire  narrative  (viz.  r  K.  1822  where  no  other  designation  could 
have  been  employed),  is  everywhere  (especially  in  i  K.  178"24  2  K. 
i9-12  28)  represented  as  possessed  of  magical  powers. f 

3.  But  after  making  full  allowance  for  these  elements,  we  may 
feel  confident  that  Elijah  represents  a  true  historical  character  of 
a  remarkable  type,  and  that  a  proof  of  his  greatness  is  this  very 
“  stupendous  and  superhuman  ”  image  of  him  here  sketched.  \ 
We  are  not  compelled  to  choose  between  the  two  extreme  views, 
according  to  one  of  which,  the  prophet  Elijah,  while  above  the 
level  of  the  nebhi'im  of  his  time,  is  presented  in  greatly  magnified 
form,  the  prophets  of  this  period  having  had  no  such  prominence 
as  the  narratives  assign  to  them ;  §  while  the  other  treats  him  as  a 
Titanic  character  creating  a  new  epoch  in  Israel’s  history,  to  be 
placed  side  by  side  with  Moses  himself.  ||  His  proper  place  may 
be  determined  by  observing  certain  secondary  points  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  contest  with  Ahab  regarding  Baalism,  and  with 
Ahab’s  relations  to  Naboth,  and  all  of  this  must  be  studied 
in  the  light  of  the  issue  of  the  whole  matter  as  it  appears  in  the 
case  of  Jehu  under  Elisha’s  ministry. 

Among  other  points,  outside  of  the  two  main  stories,  the  following  should 
not  be  overlooked:  (1)  Elijah  ( v.s .)  is  not  called  nabhi',  because  even  at 
this  time  he  is  recognized  as  something  different.  He  may  not,  however,  be 
placed  in  the  class  of  the  writing  prophets,  because,  unlike  them,  he  has  left 


*  This  is  the  unanimous  voice  of  critical  opinion ;  cf.  eg.  Kue.  Eirtl.  §  25 ; 
Kit.  Hist.  II.  267;  Addis,  art.  “Elijah,”  EB.\  We.  Prol.  292  f. ;  Co.  Prop  h.  29; 
Che.  EB.  3859  f. ;  Meinhold ;  Sm.  Pel.2  175  ff. ;  H.  P.  Smith,  O.  T.  Hist.  188  ; 
K.  DB.  V.  655. 

t  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  earlier  conceptions  of  nebhi'ism  which  Israel 
held  in  common  with  other  nations;  cf.  the  power  of  Moses  with  his  magician’s 
staff  (Ex.  42rt'-  720  9'23,  etc.),  that  of  Joshua  and  his  spear  (Jos.  18-20),  and  the  use 
of  the  arrow  in  divining  referred  to  in  2  K.  13I6  ff-  See  K.  DB.  V.  650  f. ;  Sm. 
Pel. 2  154;  Kit.  Hist.  II.  266  f.;  Che.  EB.  3856  f. 

J  Cf.  Co.  Proph.  29. 

§  We.  Prol.  291;  Sta.  GVl.  I.  526  f. ;  Todd,  op.  cit.  195  ff. ;  H.  P.  Smith,  O. 
T.  Hist.  191  ff. ;  Meinhold,  1-32. 

||  Co.  Proph.  29;  Kit.  Hist.  II.  266  f. ;  Addis,  art.  “  Elijah,"  EB.\  Strachan,  art. 
“  Elijah,"  DB. 
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nothing  in  written  form  ;  and  unlike  them,  he  is  closely  associated  with  man- 
ticism  and  magic.  On  the  other  hand,  the  facts  seem  to  make  him  both  seer 
and  ttabhi’.  Witness  the  point  already  suggested  in  reference  to  manticism  and 
magic,  and,  in  addition,  the  fact  of  his  close  relationship  with  the  societies  of 
nebhi'im,  and  his  apparent  leadership  among  them,  his  farewell  visit  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  headquarters  of  these  societies,  their  strong  interest  in  the  occasion  and  the 
manner  of  his  final  departure  ;  and,  still  further,  those  great  characteristics 
of  sturdiness,  strength,  and  courage  which  bespeak  for  him  a  place  side  by 
side  with  the  seers  of  the  past,  viz.  Moses,  Joshua,  Samuel.  (2)  The  sud¬ 
denness  of  his  appearances  and  disappearances,  so  frequently  a  subject  of 
comment  (1  K.  171  i87ff-  2  K.  216),  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  lacunae  of  the 
narrative,  rather  than  to  any  effort  upon  the  part  of  the  writer  to  cultivate  an 
atmosphere  of  mystery. 

(3)  The  impression  of  a  magical  personality  (cf.  the  story  of  Samuel  and 
the  witch  of  Endor)  is  conveyed,  not  only  in  the  miraculous  power  ascribed 
to  him  in  general,  but  also  in  his  special  power  over  dew  and  rain  (1  K. 
172  1 S1-  41—15) ,  the  deference  paid  to  him  by  Obadiah  (1  K.  i87ff),the  use  of  an 
extra  quantity  of  water  to  prevent  suspicion  (1833  ff  ),  the  physical  performance 
in  connection  with  his  premonition  of  rain  (1842'46),  the  ecstatic  condition 
in  which  he  ran  five  hours  from  Carmel  to  Jezreel  (i84l!),  the  magical  power 
ascribed  to  his  mantle  (1919,  cf.  2  K.  28-13ff-),  which  Elisha  may  not  resist, 
and  with  which  the  waters  are  divided  ;  and  especially  in  the  account  of 
his  marvellous  translation  by  means  of  a  chariot  and  horses  of  fire  (2K.  2uf), 
a  later  expression  of  the  feeling  that  his  activity  was  enduring,  and  that  his 
fellowship  with  God  was  “  so  close  that  its  interruption  seemed  inconceiv¬ 
able  ”  (K.  DB.  V.  655).  In  close  connection  with  all  this  is  (4)  the  strongly 
pronounced  nomadic  spirit,  which,  naturally,  stands  opposed  to  everything 
that  indicates  progress  in  civilization.  This  spirit  appears  in  the  simplicity 
of  his  food  and  dress  (1  K.  19s- 13  2  K.  Is),  in  his  isolation  from  his  fellows, 
and  in  his  opposition  to  the  religious  policy  of  Ahab  (v.il).  Perhaps  this 
furnishes  the  explanation,  also,  of  the  sudden  character  of  his  appearances 
and  disappearances  ( [v.s .)  :  it  is  surely  in  accord  with  this  that  he  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  living  by  the  brook  Cherith,  which  flows  into  the  Jordan  (1  K. 
172-7);  sojourning  outside  of  his  own  country  at  Zarephath  in  Phoenicia 
(1  K.  1 78 ff.) ;  paying  a  visit  to  Horeb,  after  a  journey  of  forty  days  and  forty 
nights  (1  K.  196"8);  and  moving  about  from  place  to  place  (2  K.  1,  2); 
cf.  the  nomadic  character  of  the  Rechabites  (p.  lii),  who  arose  about  this 
time  (z /.*.).  (5)  Not  a  little  light  is  thrown  upon  the  story  of  pre-prophetism 

by  the  two  incidents  in  Elijah’s  life,  in  connection  with  which  he  left  his 
native  land  and  visited  foreign  countries.  The  earlier  sojourn  in  Phoenicia, 
at  Zarephath,  together  with  the  nature  of  the  work  performed,  indicates,  on  his 
part,  not  only  the  nomadic  tendency  (in  this  case  encouraged,  doubtless,  by 
fear  of  Ahab),  but  also  an  attitude  toward  non-Israelites  which  is  broad  and 
liberal,  in  spite  of  the  narrow  and  intense  zeal  ordinarily  attributed  to  him ; 
and  besides,  a  leniency  which  meant  that  the  hatred  shown  in  connection 
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with  Baalism  was  not  against  that  religion  in  itself,  but  only  against  its 
encroachment  upon  the  realm  of  Yahweh  (Sm.  Rel. 2  178;  Co.  Proph.  31), 
who  had  now  become  recognized  as,  indeed,  the  god  of  the  land  of  Israel, 
although  not  god  also  of  Phoenicia.  The  visit  to  Horeb  (1  K.  I98ff  ),  while 
illustrative  of  many  elements  in  the  prophet’s  character  ( e.g .  the  longing  for 
solitude  characteristic  of  the  nomad,  and  a  deep  spiritual  nature,  as  well  as  a 
tendency  to  deep  despondency),  also  calls  attention  to  the  prophet’s  idea  of 
Yahweh’s  original  home  and  dwelling-place,  i.e.  the  place  in  which  one  can 
most  easily  secure  his  oracle  ;  and  is  better  understood  in  the  light  of  Ju.  5s 
(cf.  also  Dt.  332  Hb.  33  Ps.  688).  This  journey,  although  undertaken  in  a  fit 
of  discouragement,  and  because  of  Jezebel’s  inimical  attitude,  cannot  be  easily 
explained  on  any  other  supposition  than  that  the  nabhi’,  in  accordance  with 
the  general  conviction,  makes  this  pilgrimage,  in  the  fashion  of  all  ages,  to  a 
place  regarded  as  sacred  from  the  oldest  times,  because  there  Yahweh  had 
dwelt  in  the  beginning  (Bu.  Re/.  18  ;  K.  DB.  V.  626  f. ;  Barton,  Semitic 
Origins,  277  ;  Sta.  G  VI.  I.  130  ff.). 

(6)  The  chief  elements  in  certain  situations  described  in  the  Elijah-stories 
had  already  been  anticipated  in  earlier  history,  e.g.  Solomon  had  erected 
sanctuaries  for  his  foreign  wives  (1  K.  u7f)  just  as  Ahab  does  for  Jezebel 
(v.i.),  and  probably  this  constituted  one  of  the  charges  in  the  prophetic 
indictment  of  that  monarch.  Even  earlier,  Nathan  had  taken  precisely  the 
same  stand  against  the  abuse  of  royal  power  (2  S.  I21-15)  as  that  taken  by 
Elijah  in  the  case  of  Ahab.  Still  further,  the  thought  of  Yahweh’s  using 
Syria  (1  K.  1916-17)  in  order  to  punish  Israel  for  wrong-doing,  does  not,  of 
itself,  imply  that  Yahweh  is  other  than  a  national  god,  as  is  clear  from  the 
presence  of  this  same  conception  not  only  in  earlier  Israelitish  times  (Nu. 
,^4off.  j-j;  Ej  Jos.  7  [J]),  but  also  among  other  nations  (cf.  the  part  played 
by  the  gods  in  the  fall  of  Babylon  in  the  Cyrus  Cylinder,*  and  the  representa¬ 
tions  concerning  Yahweh’s  power  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  [J,  E],  and  in  the 
confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel  [in  J];  cf.  Meinhold,  30  f.).  On  the  further 
bearing  of  this,  v.i.  (7)  Much  turns  upon  the  exact  meaning  assigned 
to  the  utterances  concerning  Yahweh  and  the  Baalim  in  1  K.  I824’  27-37-39 
(Sm.  Re/.2  178),  v.i. 

4.  The  uncertainty  of  the  facts  in  the  story  of  Elijah’s  struggle 
with  Ahab  and  the  priests  of  Baal  explains,  if  it  does  not  justify, 
the  varying  interpretations  which  have  been  founded  upon  them. 
We  may  consider  here  those  points  which  relate  to  the  form  of 

*  The  words  of  Sennacherib's  general  (2  K.  1825  =  Is.  3610)  might  also  be  cited, 
were  it  not  probable  that  they  represent  a  later  Israelitish  view  rather  than  the 
thought  of  the  Assyrian  (cf.  Sta.,  Benz.,  Marti,  Duhm,  in  he/).  It  is  hardly  likely 
that  the  haughty  Assyrian  would  represent  himself  as  acting  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  the  god  of  a  small,  despised  people. 
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the  story,  the  actual  facts  as  nearly  as  they  can  be  determined, 
and  the  problems  raised  by  these  facts.  But  since  Elijah’s  contest 
is  only  part  (or  perhaps  the  beginning)  of  the  great  struggle  which 
was  closed,  under  the  direction  of  Elisha,  by  Jehu,  we  shall  state 
the  problems  and  reserve  a  decision  upon  them  until  the  additional 
help  has  been  gained  which  is  furnished  by  the  events  of  Elisha’s 
career  and  a  consideration  of  the  actual  denouement  (pp.  xlviii  f.). 

(i)  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  date  of  the  material  (v.s.),  as  well  as 
to  its  prejudiced  character.  We  cannot  fail  to  note  also  its  fragmentary  form, 
e.g.  its  failure  to  furnish  any  introduction  to  the  story  of  the  challenge,  from 
which  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  events  leading  up  to  it  may  be  obtained; 
the  lack,  also,  of  the  end  of  the  story,  in  which  one  might  have  expected  to 
find  out  how  Elijah  executed  the  commission  given  him  at  Horeb,  for  surely 

1  K.  i gtt*- 20  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  fitting  conclusion;  and,  still  further,  the 
absence  of  anything  that  will  throw  light  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction 
in  i  K.  1917.  Perhaps  the  story  of  Naboth  was  intended,  as  Wellhausen  sug¬ 
gests,  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  judgment  which  overtook  the  worshippers 
of  Baal.  (2)  The  facts  in  the  story  itself  are  not  always  mutually  consistent, 
and  the  statement  throughout  bears  evidence  of  being  too  strongly  colored 
against  Ahab.  The  formal  charge  in  1  K.  16s0"33  represents  him  as  being 
actually  the  greatest  sinner  that  has  yet  occupied  Israel’s  throne.  But  every 
accusation  made,  except  that  of  building  an  altar  in  the  house  of  Baal  (v.32), 
comes  from  the  Deuteronomic  period,  nearly  two  and  a  half  centuries  later, 
when  the  official  spirit  had  altogether  changed.  Was  the  extension  of  this 
courtesy  to  his  wife  worse  than  the  similar  act  of  Solomon  ?  And  then,  we 
may  not  think  that  Ahab  had  altogether  forsaken  Yahweh,  or  that  Yahwism 
was  in  so  bad  a  state,  when  we  learn  that  of  Ahab’s  children,  three  (1  K.  2240 

2  K.  31  818-  M)  were  given  names  containing  the  word  Yahweh  as  one  element; 
that  Ahab  is  able  to  find  four  hundred  Yahweh  prophets  in  one  place,  when 
there  is  occasion  for  their  service  (1  K.  226) ;  and  that  the  number  of  those 
who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal  was  seven  thousand,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  of  the  Baal  adherents  are  able  a  little  later  to  be  accommo¬ 
dated  in  one  house  (2  K.  io21-23).  If,  now,  we  add  to  this  the  statement  of 
Jehu  that  Ahab  served  Baal  only  a  little  (2  K.  io18),  and  the  evidence 
that  Jezebel  was,  indeed,  a  malicious  and  vindictive  woman,  we  may  well 
suppose  not  only  that  the  situation  was  less  serious  than  it  is  represented, 
but  also  that  Jezebel,  rather  than  Ahab,  was  the  chief  sinner.  Ahab,  follow¬ 
ing  the  policy  of  David  and  Solomon,  sought  to  strengthen  his  throne  and 
benefit  the  nation  by  alliance  with  outside  powers,  and  did  not  appreciate  the 
full  meaning  of  the  struggle  as  it  presented  itself  to  Elijah.  He  regarded  the 
question  as  one  in  which  the  royal  authority  was  involved,  and,  encouraged 
doubtless  by  the  Tyrian  influence,  acted  accordingly  (WRS.  Proph.  76  ff.). 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Jezebel  was  zealous  and  persistent  in  her  efforts  to 
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build  up  the  Baal-party,  for  political  as  well  as  for  religious  purposes.  The 
Tyrian  Baal-worship  threatened  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  Israelitish 
Yahweh-worship.  (3)  But  these  facts,  even  in  this  simpler  and  less  sensational 
form,  represent  a  contest.  What  was  the  point  at  issue  ? 

The  question,  in  general,  is  this  :  Does  Elijah  here  draw  the  line 
between  the  spiritual  Israel  (i.e.  the  seven  thousand),  and  Israel  of 
the  flesh,  who,  though  of  the  nation,  are  not  members  of  the  elect, 
known  later  as  “  the  remnant  ”  ?  *  Are  the  spiritual  and  the  worldly 
here  for  the  first  time  brought  into  conflict  ?f  Does  Elijah,  then, 
give  evidence  of  a  conception  of  God  higher  than  any  that  has  yet 
been  held?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  we  throw  out  this  entire 
narrative  of  the  Baal-struggle  as  absolutely  unhistorical ;  j  and 
understanding  that  it  had  its  origin  a  century  or  a  century  and  a 
half  later  than  was  indicated  above,  regard  it  as  consequently  the 
expression  of  a  time  not  earlier  than  that  of  Amos  and  Hosea  ? 
In  either  case  may  we  suppose  that,  after  all,  Elijah’s  position  is 
nothing  more  than  Ahijah  might  have  taken  against  Solomon,  the 
fact  being  that  the  struggle  is  on  behalf  of  the  old  idea,  viz.  an 
undefiled  cultus,  through  a  correct  performance  of  which  Yahweh’s 
demands  are  satisfied,  §  and  not  in  behalf  of  the  new  idea,  empha¬ 
sized  by  the  writing  prophets,  that  Yahweh’s  religion  was  something 
other  than  a  cult  ?  Does  Elijah  represent  Yahweh  as  about  to 
bring  great  punishment  on  Israel,  through  Syria,  because  of  failure 
to  observe  a  pure  cult,  or  because  of  ethical  shortcomings  ?  This 
is  the  question  at  issue.  The  answer  to  it  is  of  great  con¬ 
cern  in  determining  the  value  of  the  contribution  of  Amos  and 
Hosea. 

5.  The  Naboth  story  is  perhaps  more  significant  than  anything 
else  connected  with  the  life  of  Elijah,  for  here  there  is  spoken  the 
condemnation  of  governmental  unrighteousness  which  receives  so 
large  a  notice  from  later  prophets. 

Some  difficulties  exist,  likewise,  in  the  form,  as  it  is  given  us,  of  this 
story  (1  K.  21).  It  is  easy  to  see  that  it  interrupts  the  connection  of  chaps.  20 
and  22.  If  to  this  we  add  that  in  @  it  immediately  follows  chap.  19,  and  that 
it  has  many  points  of  affinity  with  the  narrative  in  chaps.  17,  19  ( e.g .  the 


*  We.  Isr.  u.  jiid.  Gesck.1  54,  note. 

X  Sta.  G  VI.  I.  526  ff. ;  Todd,  op.  cit.  195  ff. 


f  Sm.  Rel. 2  177  ff. 
§  Meinhold,  24  ff. 
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representation  of  Ahab  as  a  weak  man  controlled  by  Jezebel;  also  the  appar¬ 
ent  dependence  of  2i20a  upon  1817),  sustaining  no  relation  to  chaps.  20,  22, 
we  have  a  fairly  strong  case  for  the  order  given  in  <S  ( v.s .).  But  now,  if 
we  put  together  the  fact  that  Elijah  is  being  introduced  again  by  the  same 
writer  after  his  successor  has  been  appointed  (1  K.  ig15-21) ;  the  fact  that  the 
murder  of  Naboth  contributed  more  largely  to  the  ruin  of  Ahab’s  house  than 
did  his  religious  policy  ( Ew. Hist.  IV.  71, 107;  Co.  Proph.  31  ff . ;  Skinner,  255)  ; 
and  the  better  understanding  gained  of  the  Carmel  episode  if  we  suppose  the 
murder  of  Naboth  to  have  preceded  it,  and  to  have  excited  the  feeling  of  the 
people  against  Ahab  (Skinner,  255;  WRS.  EB.  2670),  —  we  are  compelled  to 
assume  either  that  chap.  21  originally  stood  between  vs.18and19  of  chap.  19, 
or  that  it  is  an  independent  document  (cf.  its  resemblance  to  1 41-16,  and  the 
view  of  Burney  that  it  belongs  to  the  same  source  as  2  K.  gi-io28).* 

Keeping  in  mind  the  difficulties  which  the  form  of  the  story 
presents,  we  may  note  in  reference  to  its  content :  (a)  that  the 
main  point,  rebuke  of  the  king  for  an  outrageous  act,  is  the 
same  as  that  found  in  the  Nathan-David  story  (v.s.),  and  forms 
one  of  the  principal  topics  in  the  discourses  of  Amos  and  Hosea ; 
(b)  that,  after  all,  Ahab’s  act  was  not  an  unusual  thing  for  an  oriental 
monarch  (v.s.)  ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  ancient  spirit  of  freedom  is 
again  aroused  (as  in  the  days  of  the  disruption)  against  a  personal 
despotism  ;  (c)  that  it  was  this  crime  (v.s.),  rather  than  Ahab’s 
defence  of  Baalism,  that  cost  him  his  throne,  a  significant  fact  in 
the  history  of  national  ethics  and  of  a  true  conception  of  religion. 
In  this  same  connection  we  may  observe  further ;  (a)  the  thing 
which  Yahweh  is  here  represented  as  doing  is  something  quite 
unusual ;  the  threat  that  Ahab’s  house  is  to  be  destroyed  by  a 
foreign  power,  viz.  Syria,  plainly  makes  Yahweh  something  other 
than  a  merely  national  god  (v.i.)  ;  (b)  the  Naboth-story  is  to 
receive  practically  the  same  interpretation,  whether  we  suppose  it 


*  To  this  may  still  be  added  the  lack  of  harmony  between  chap.  21  and  2  K.  9 ; 
cf.  the  position  of  Naboth's  "field”  in  2  K.  91611.,  a  little  way  from  Jezreel,  and 
Naboth's  "vineyard”  close  to  Ahab's  palace  (in  Samaria?),  1  K.  2i18,  and  the 
variants  of  ©  in  v.i ;  the  visit  of  Ahab  to  his  ill-gotten  prize  on  the  day  after  the 
murder  in  2  K.  928,  but  apparently  on  the  same  day  in  1  K.  21 ;  also,  the  words  of 
Jehu  in  2  K.  926  tell  us  a  fact  not  in  1  K.  2111-16,  viz.  that  Naboth's  sons  were  killed. 
On  the  basis  of  these  and  other  facts  chap.  21  is  assigned  to  an  independent  source, 
as  an  appendix  to  chaps.  17-1921,  by  Kue.  Einl.  in.  78;  Meinhold,  12 ff.;  Gunkel, 
Preussischc  Jahrb.  XXVII.  (1897),  18  ff. ;  Skinner;  but  cf.  We.  Hex.  283  ff. ;  WRS., 
art.  “  Kings,"  EB.  267c;  Kit.  159-162;  Benz,  in  loc. 
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to  have  preceded  the  Carmel  event,  and  to  be  closely  connected 
therewith  (furnishing,  in  fact,  the  basis  of  that  popular  uprising), 
or  to  have  followed  it  and  been  entirely  independent  of  it.  In 
either  case  it  is  a  cry  for  justice  to  those  oppressed.  Upon  the 
whole,  something  tangible  is  gained  if  the  two  stories  are  joined 
together ;  (c)  with  both  stories  there  may  be  connected  logically 
the  opening  message  of  Elijah  to  Ahab  (i  K.  1 71)  containing  the 
threat  of  drought ;  for,  after  all,  this  is  the  question  at  issue  ;  Who 
grants  rain?  Who  is  God?  Yahweh  or  Baal?  The  chief  purpose 
of  this  threat  was  “  to  demonstrate  that  the  God,  whose  servant  is 
Elijah,  is  the  sole  ruler  of  nature,  against  whose  will  no  power 
in  heaven  or  earth  can  prevail”  (Skinner).  This,  in  brief,  was 
Elijah’s  great  message  ( v.s .). 


§  4.  Pre-prophetic  Influences  in  the  Time  of  Elisha. 

1.  Close  cooperation  of  the  prophet  with  the  government,  a 
conspiracy  against  the  government  and  its  overthrow  by  the  insti¬ 
gation  of  the  prophet,  —  all  this  took  place  in  the  days  of  Elisha 
(ca.  850-800  b.c.).  In  this  we  have  the  completion  of  the  work 
initiated  by  Elijah. 

The  portions  of  2  K.  concerned  with  the  life  of  Elisha  may  be  classified : 

(1)  21-25  4  Mi23  81-13  1314'21,  a  series  of  early  prophetic  narratives  of  a  personal 
or  biographical  character,  loosely  strung  together  and  laying  special  emphasis 
on  Elisha’s  activity  as  a  wonder-worker  (to  be  designated  by  the  symbol  E6) ; 

(2)  34-27  624-77  91-6-  n-28-  3U-io27,  a  different  collection  of  early  prophetic  narra¬ 
tives  giving  special  attention  to  Elisha’s  influence  in  affairs  of  state  and  in  the 
campaigns  against  Syria  and  other  nations  (E?) ;  (3)  31-3  718-20  816-24- 26-29  97-10 
I028-3i.  32-36^  a  series  of  later  additions  chiefly  from  the  pen  of  the  Deuteronomic 
compiler  of  Kings.  Cf.  the  comm,  of  Kit.,  Benz.,  Burney,  Skinner;  and  Kue. 
Einl.  I11-  80  ff.;  We.  Hex.  286-90;  Addis,  art.  “Elisha,”  EB.-,  Dr.  LOT. 
196  f.;  WRS.  and  K.,  art.  “  Kings,”  EB. 

This  material  presents  some  of  the  characteristics  named  above,  notably, 
e.g.  ( a )  the  magical  element  (strikingly  similar,  and  even  stronger),  but  there 
is  little  or  no  basis  for  the  opinion  (H.  P.  Smith,  O.  T.  Hist.,  p.  194,  and 
others;  cf.  contra ,  Addis,  EB.  1276;  Strachan,  art.  “  Elijah,”  DB.\  and  the 
comm,  of  Kit.,  Benz.,  and  Skinner)  that  the  Elisha-memoirs  are  in  large  part 
a  duplication  of  those  of  Elijah,  and  consequently  unhistorical.  ( b )  The  lack 
of  chronological  order,  as  well  as  of  chronological  indication;  and  the  result 
of  this  is  to  create  a  wrong  impression  of  Elisha’s  career  (cf.  Addis,  EB.  1276; 
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Strachan,  DB.  I.  694;  Benz.  129;  Kit.  185);  for  who  really  gathers  from  the 
narrative  that  Elisha  lived  forty -five  years  after  the  revolt  of  Jehu?  A  true 
conception  of  the  case  is  prevented  by  the  placing  of  this  story  at  the  end, 
with  all  the  anecdotes  but  one  preceding. 

2.  The  following  points,  although  of  secondary  interest,  may 
not  be  ignored  :  — 

(1)  The  first  meeting,  at  which  the  call  was  extended  (by  Elijah,  it  would 
seem,  rather  than  by  Yahweh  himself),*  took  place  at  the  home  of  Elisha’s 
family  (which  must  have  possessed  substance ;  and  consequently  Elisha,  like 
Amos,  was  not  an  ordinary  nabhi ’),  some  time  after  Elijah’s  visit  to  Horeb,f 
perhaps  six  or  seven  years  before  Elijah’s  final  disappearance, }  in  all  a  dozen 
years  or  so  before  the  great  revolution  which  unseated  the  dynasty  of  Omri. 
Elisha  differed  greatly  from  Elijah  in  appearance  (cf.  the  phrase  hairy  man, 
2  K.  18  [unless  with  Kittel,  Benzinger,  and  Skinner,  we  refer  this  to  the  hairy 
mantle],  with  the  epithet  bald-head,  2  K.  223)  and  in  dress  (cf.  the  mantle, 

1  K.  1919,  which  Elisha  does  not  seem  to  have  worn  in  later  life;  note  D'"U2, 

2  K.  429).  He  used  a  staff,  which,  with  the  mantle,  served  him  in  his  work  as 
a  magician.  In  a  true  sense  he  was  a  successor,  since  he  it  was  who  gave 
political  effect  to  Elijah’s  teaching,  §  or,  in  other  words,  faithfully  and 
resolutely  carried  out  the  policy  of  annihilating  Baal  and  all  that  belonged 
to  Baal,  which  was  Elijah’s  great  legacy  to  the  nation.  ||  In  this  case  there  is 
no  exegetical  nor  historical  sense  in  calling  Elisha  a  “  demagogue,  conspirator, 
revolutionist,  and  agitator  ”  (Co.  Proph.  33) ;  the  phrase  “  father  and  guide  of 
the  Northern  kingdom  ”  (Addis,  EB.  1276)  seems  more  appropriate  (p.  xliv). 
(2)  The  story  of  the  separation  is  late,  and  exhibits  some  peculiarities,  two  or 
three  of  which  deserve  mention  ;  e.g.  how  comes  it  that  Elijah,  who  has 
always  lived  a  solitary  life,  now  sustains  close  personal  relations  with  the  pro¬ 
phetic  societies?  Perhaps  he  sees  fit  to  change  his  habits  now  that  the  end 
is  coming  (Ew.  Hist.  IV.  80);  or  does  this  document  present  a  different 
conception  of  Elijah  (Skinner)?  It  is,  rather,  Elijah’s  emphatic  way  of  intro¬ 
ducing  his  successor,  to  whom  he  intrusts  a  task  so  terrible  in  its  seriousness. 
The  passage,  therefore,  has  closer  connection  with  the  “  Elisha-stories  ”  than 
with  the  “  Elijah-stories.”  The  “  double  portion  ”  (29)  is  not  the  portion 
of  the  first-born,  Dt.  2117  (Thenius,  Benz.,  Kit.,  Skinner,  in  loc. ;  and  Addis, 
EB.  1277);  nor  may  we  follow  the  literalizing  view  of  Sirach  (that  Elisha 
performed  twice  as  many  miracles  as  did  Elijah) ;  but  rather  it  expresses 
Elisha’s  desire  that,  having  an  even  larger  enduement  of  the  divine  spirit 
than  his  master,  he  may  be  able  to  carry  the  struggle  of  Yahweh  begun  by 

*  Cf.  cases  of  second-hand  inspiration  noted  by  Sm.  Ret.2  80,  note. 

t  Addis,  EB.  1276  ;  cf.  Skinner,  242  ;  Benz.  113  ;  Kit.  153  f. 

X  Strachan,  DB.  I.  693.  §  WRS.  Proph.  85.  ||  Kit.  Hist.  II.  279. 

H  Ecclus.  4812,  mm  nxid  Sj  o'Pdidi  nmn  mnn  ow  m. 
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Elijah  to  a  successful  issue  (Maybaum,  Proph.  76).  On  the  purpose  of  the 
picture,  as  a  whole,  v.s.,  p.  xxxvi.  (3)  The  fact  that  Elisha’s  habits  were  those 
of  an  agriculturalist  at  first,  and  later  of  a  city  dweller  (in  Jericho,  2  K.  218, 
Samaria,  632,  Dothan,  613,  Shunem,  410,  Damascus,  87),  plays  an  important 
part  in  contrast  with  Elijah’s  nomadic  manner  of  life  (p.  xxxvi).  It  is  not 
enough  to  observe  simply  that  here,  as  frequently,  those  are  associated  who 
differ  greatly  from  each  other  ( e.g .  Amos  and  Ilosea,  Isaiah  and  Micah);  or 
that  one  kind  of  mind  is  needed  for  initiation,  another  for  final  execution. 
The  case  is  incomplete,  unless  we  realize  the  full  significance,  in  this  long 
ministry  of,  perhaps,  fifty  years,  of  Elisha’s  “  easy  familiarity  ”  and  gentle 
manners,  not  only  when  he  is  sought  out  by  kings  (2  K.  621  1314),  but  also  when 
he  is  visited  on  new  moon  or  Sabbath  (2  K.  422ff-)  by  the  people  who  trust  him 
implicitly.  Was  this  demagoguery  ?  Then  Jesus  also  must  have  been  a 
demagogue.  Elijah’s  whole  career  was  a  protest  against  civilization.  Not  so 
Elisha’s  ;  but  rather  an  example  of  wise  and  effective  adjustment,  in  spite  of 
his  strict  religious  views,  to  the  new  environment  created  by  Ahab.  This 
suggests  (4)  other  points  of  character  which  come  out  in  connection  with 
some  of  the  smaller  events,  such  as  the  remarkable  spirit  of  toleration  (cf. 
Elijah  during  his  residence  in  Zarephath)  in  the  advice  given  Naaman  the 
Syrian  (Strachan,  DB.  I.  694);  of  humaneness,  in  his  attitude  toward  the 
Syrian  captives  (622) ;  of  intense  love  for  Israel,  in  his  reply  to  Hazael’s 
question,  Why  does  my  lord  weep  ?  (811-13)  ;  *  of  widely  recognized  sympathy, 
as  shown  by  the  coming  to  him  of  widows  and  orphans  (41)  ;  of  the  tremendous 
energy  and  fruitfulness  of  his  work,  if  we  may  accept  the  estimate  placed  in 
the  mouth  of  king  Joash  (1314),  for  had  he  not  been  more  to  Israel  than  its 
chariots  and  horsemen  ?f  It  will  be  noted  that  the  data  suggestive  of  these 
elements  in  Elisha’s  character  lie,  for  the  most  part,  outside  of  the  field  of  his 
political  activity,  and  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  revolution,  on 
which  v.i. 

3.  Nothing  in  prophecy,  or  indeed  in  the  entire  Old  Testament 
scripture,  is  more  suggestive  of  wonderland  than  the  stories  which 
recount  Elisha’s  miracles.  This  idealization  finds  explanation  in 
more  than  a  single  way ;  e.g.  the  writer  thus  makes  expression 
of  the  profound  feeling  of  love  and  esteem  entertained  by  the 
people  for  Elisha,  as  well  as  of  an  equally  profound  belief  in  the 
love  of  Yahweh  for  his  people,  a  love  exhibited  in  the  beneficent 
activity  of  the  great  representative,  Elisha.  Whether  emphasis 
is  to  be  placed  upon  the  first  or  the  second  of  these  ideas  will  be 
determined  by  one’s  final  estimate  of  Elisha’s  work  as  a  whole. 


*  With  the  reading,  at?",  his  face  took  on  a  fixed  look  of  unutterable  horror 
(Skinner,  X.;  cf.  Klo.,  Kit.).  +  Addis,  ELI.  1278  ;  Skinner  in  loc. 
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We  cannot  fail  to  make  three  comparisons:  (i)  Of  these  miracles  with 
those  of  Elijah  (v.s.  p.  xxxvi) ;  but  here  we  should  regard  Elisha’s  miracles 
neither,  on  the  one  hand,  as  grotesque  and  vulgar  in  so  far  as  they  are  not 
pure  imitation,  and  as  altogether  lacking  in  sanctification  and  grandeur,*  nor, 
on  the  other,  as  something  altogether  ideal  and  above  criticism  of  any  sort.f 

(2)  Of  Elisha’s  relation  to  Samaria  during  the  Syrian  wars,  with  Isaiah’s 
relation  to  Jerusalem  in  701  Ji.c.  during  Sennacherib’s  invasion;  but  in  making 
this  comparison,  we  must  remember  that  a  century  and  a  half  full  of  good 
teaching  for  Israel  has  elapsed,  and  that  while  Elisha,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
appears  to  less  advantage  than  does  Isaiah,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether, 
upon  the  whole,  the  latter  event  was  more  critical  than  the  former,  and 
whether,  likewise,  the  doctrine  of  Zion’s  inviolability  established  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Isaiah’s  preaching  in  701  B.c.  was  not  far  more  injurious  to  the 
Israel  of  the  future,  both  ethically  and  politically,  than  the  severe  and,  indeed, 
terrible  measures  apparently  sanctioned  by  Elisha  in  the  uprooting  of  Baalism. 

(3)  Of  Elisha’s  miracles  with  those  of  Jesus  Christ;  were  they  not  of  the 
same  general  character  ?  Omitting  the  treatment  of  the  children  slain  by 
bears,  do  they  not  represent  the  single  idea  of  beneficence,  that  is,  love  ? 
From  no  other  source  does  prophecy  receive  a  contribution  which  so  defi¬ 
nitely  represents  or  anticipates  the  Christlike  element  (Addis,  EB.  1277). 
Surely  this  thought  of  love  is  a  new  idea  in  Israel’s  religion.  But  is  it  just  to 
attribute  it  to  Elisha  ?  His  life  and  work  furnished  the  conception.  Even  if 
the  stories  are  very  late,  and  even  if  little  historical  fact  may  be  found  in  them, 
they,  at  all  events,  reproduced  Elisha’s  character  as  it  appeared  to  the  people 
of  his  own  times  and  of  those  that  followed. 

Much  in  these  miracles  relates  to  the  pre-prophetic  societies  (§  5).  Elisha 
was  strengthening  and  developing  these  societies  for  purposes  of  propaganda 
(Che.  EB.  3863).  These  societies  were  capable  of  exercising  great  influence 
on  Israel.  This  method  of  warfare  was  more  diplomatic  than  that  of  Elijah. 
It  does  not  mean,  however,  that  Elisha  lacked  courage  (2  K.  3I3f')-  It  is 
probable  that  in  view  of  his  feeling  toward  Joram,  he  did  not  use  his  house  in 
Samaria  to  any  great  extent  until  after  Jehu’s  accession,  but  lived  much  of 
the  time  with  the  societies.  This  work  was  to  have  great  significance  in  the 
further  development  of  prophecy. 

4.  The  political  activity  of  Elisha  is  full  of  interesting  problems. 
(1)  Pre-prophetism,  acting  through  him,  now  controlled  the  state. 
He  was  not  merely  an  adviser  like  Isaiah.  He  was  himself  an 
active  participant  in  the  affairs  of  administration,  “  a  decisive 
power  in  court  and  camp  ”  (Addis,  EB.  1277).  In  this  he  followed 
the  example  of  all  his  predecessors.  The  time  had  not  yet  quite 


*  So  Co.  Proph.  33;  cf.  Addis,  EB.  1277 . 
So  most  of  the  older  commentators, 
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come  for  the  introduction  of  a  new  policy,  viz.  that  of  non-inter¬ 
ference  except  in  so  far  as  moral  suasion  might  exert  an  influence. 
(2)  His  relations  with  foreign  kings  and  potentates  are  of  a  re¬ 
markable  nature.  They  seek  him  out.  His  reputation  must  have 
been  widespread.  Meinhold  is  right  in  pointing  out  that  Well- 
hausen  underestimates  the  influence  of  the  prophets  in  these 
times.  It  is  quite  inconceivable  how  certain  writers  *  count  Elisha 
as  of  so  small  a  value  to  Israelitish  thought.  Greater  justice  is 
shown  him  by  others.| 

(3)  The  account  of  the  Moabite  campaign  of  the  king  of  Israel  (2  K.  34'27) 
with  his  vassal  kings  of  Judah  and  Edom  possesses  for  us  a  larger  interest 
even  than  that  which  its  relation  to  the  well-known  Mesha  inscription  (a 
voucher  for  the  historicity  of  this  story)  occasions,  J  because,  being  evidently 
from  the  series  of  political  stories  (p.  xli),  it  assigns  to  Elisha  an  important  role 
as  political  adviser,  and,  besides,  refers  to  certain  facts  in  connection  with  the 
prophet  which  aid  us  in  formulating  our  estimate  of  him.  We  observe  (0)  the 
custom  of  making  inquiry  of  the  nebhi'im  concerning  war  (cf.  1  K.  226ff-),and 
when  we  recall  the  times  of  Saul  and  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  the 
nebhiim,  we  find  ground  for  the  supposition  that  the  primary  aim  of  these 
dervishes  was  to  awaken  the  spirit  of  the  nation  for  purposes  of  war  (Schwally, 
Semitische  Kriegsaltertilmer ,  I.  (1901),  103  ff.;  K.  DR.  V.  653)  ;  but  (b)  Eli¬ 
sha  being  discovered  in  the  camp,  the  mere  mention  of  his  relation  to  Elijah 
(as  the  pourer  of  water  on  the  hands  =  servitor)  gives  him  standing  in  the 
eyes  of  the  king  of  Judah,  who  in  1  K.  22  seems  not  to  have  known  the 
Northern  prophets.  There  is  to  be  noted  next  (<r)  the  statement  of  the  king 
of  Israel  (v.18)  which  implies  that  the  kings,  in  this  case  as  in  1  K.  22, 
have  undertaken  this  expedition  by  prophetic  advice  for  which  Yahweh 
was  responsible;  but  (d)  Elisha,  following  Elijah’s  policy,  will  have  no 
dealings  with  the  king  of  Israel  (whichever  king  it  was)  § ;  for  the  sake, 
however,  of  Judah’s  king  he  will  speak.  But  he  cannot  speak  except  in  trance, 
and  so  ( e )  as  was  his  custom  (nmi,  and  it  used  to  be,  is  frequentative),  he  asks 
for  a  musician  (v.16)  in  order  by  the  influence  of  music  to  excite  himself  into 
the  ecstatic  condition.  This  act,  attested  by  1  S.  io5,  alluded  to  frequently 
in  Arabian  literature  (WRS.  Proph.  392),  and  recognized  to-day  as  a  powerful 
incentive  to  religious  emotion  (cf.  the  influence  of  music  on  Saul’s  evil  spirit, 
1  S.  1616),  seems  to  bear  witness  to  three  things  :  that  Elisha  ( contra  Elijah) 


*  Co.,  Sta.,  H.  P.  Smith,  Marti. 

f  Ew.,  WRS.,  Addis,  Gu.,  Meinhold,  Sm.,  Kit.;  K.  DB.  V.  655  f. 

J  Mesha’s  inscription  relates  to  the  revolt  in  which  he  secured  independence 
from  Israel.  The  campaign  of  Jehoram  seems  to  have  been  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  reduce  Moab  to  submission  again. 

{  Cf,  comm,  on  2  K.  37,  and  ©L's  substitution  of  Ahaziah  for  Jehoshaphat, 
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is  in  close  companionship  with  the  nebhi’im;  that,  while  the  spirit  of  Yahweh 
takes  hold  of  Elijah  spontaneously,  artificial  means  are  resorted  to  in  Elisha’s 
case  ;  and  that  consequently  he  belongs  rather  with  those  that  preceded  him  in 
the  prophetic  work  {i.e.  a  lower  order)  than  with  those  who  followed  {i.e.  Amos 
and  Hosea).  The  first  of  these  all  will  accept;  but  are  the  other  inferences 
strictly  legitimate  ?  May  not  this  act  in  his  case  have  been  merely  the  con¬ 
ventional  way  of  announcing  the  oracle  ?  Is  it  really  any  more  derogatory  to 
his  standing  as  a  prophet  than  the  ecstatic  visions  of  Amos  or  Isaiah  or  Jere¬ 
miah  or  Ezekiel  (v.i.)  ?  (/)  The  method  adopted  to  secure  water  (vs.1&~19) 

was  adapted  to  the  possibilities  of  the  locality  (known  for  its  sand-pits) ;  cf. 
the  plagues  of  Egypt.  ( g )  The  evident  recognition  (326- 27)  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  king’s  own  son  to  Chemosh  is  of  interest  in  fixing  the 
theological  point  of  view  of  the  writer. 

(4)  Evidence  of  Elisha’s  political  activity  is  seen,  still  further,  in  the  stories 
of  the  healing  of  Naaman  (51'19),  of  the  entrapping  of  the  Syrians  in  Samaria 
(68-23),  of  the  siege  of  Samaria  by  Ben-hadad  (624— 720) ,  with  each  of  which 
important  difficulties  are  connected ;  *  but,  in  general,  they  show  the  high 
esteem  in  which  Elisha  was  held  by  all  classes  of  men,  his  international  as  well 
as  national  reputation,  his  almost  unlimited  influence  at  home  and  abroad, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  great  breadth  of  his  mind,  and  his  entire  devotion 
to  the  nation’s  God,  Yahweh.  We  may  not  go  so  far  as  to  infer  that  Elisha’s 
international  greatness  and  his  international  relations  furnished  the  basis  for 
the  idea  of  an  international  god,  which,  in  turn,  prepared  the  way  for  Amos’s 
position  taken  in  chaps.  1  and  2;  yet  the  high  character  of  his  work  must  be 
recognized. 

5.  The  great  revolution  instigated  by  Elisha  and  executed  by 
Jehu,  described  in  2  K.  9,  10,  is  one  of  the  most  important  events 
in  Israel’s  history ;  this  importance  relates  to  the  political  situation, 
but  also,  and  especially,  to  the  history  of  the  pre-prophetic  move¬ 
ment,  the  relation,  in  that  movement,  of  both  Elijah  and  Elisha  to 
the  history  of  Israel’s  religion.  This  revolution  placed  on  the  throne 
the  dynasty  under  which  Amos  and  Hosea  (in  part)  did  their  work. 
That  Omri’s  dynasty  had  greatly  strengthened  Israel  at  home  and 
abroad  is  universally  acknowledged.!  That  seed  was  sown  in  this 
revolution,  which  in  the  end  proved  Israel’s  ruin,  has  not  been 
denied  since  Hosea  (i4)  first  announced  it.  We  may  call  Jehu 
ambitious  and  bloodthirsty,  and,  since  he  undoubtedly  believed 


*  Eg.  the  latter  event  is  assigned  to  the  reigns  of  Ahab  (Benz.),  Jehoram  (We.; 
H.  P.  Smith,  O.  T.  Hist.  196),  Jehoahaz  (Kue.  Einl.  in.  81  f.). 
t  Kit.  Hist.  II.  262;  We.  Prol.  458  f. ;  Sta.  G  VI.  I.  518,  522. 
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himself  to  be  acting  for  and  in  the  name  of  Yahweh,  a  fanatic.* * * § 
Sacred  history  fails  to  furnish  a  more  ghastly  series  of  official  mur¬ 
ders,  beginning  with  the  shooting  of  Jehoram  in  his  chariot,  and 
closing  with  the  horrible  blood-bath  of  the  Baal-worshippers  in  the 
temple.  But  there  was  prophetic  precedent  for  the  revolution, 
and  the  total  destruction  of  the  royal  house,  when  dethroned, 
has  been  the  regular  routine  in  all  Oriental  revolutions.f  Al¬ 
though  by  the  revolution  there  was  gained  a  destruction  of  the 
Baal  cult,  and  although  it  was  strictly  in  accord  with  Oriental 
policy,  from  the  political  point  of  view  it  was  a  blunder,  f 

It  is  more  difficult  to  reach  a  decision  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
event  in  connection  with  the  pre-prophetic  movement,  and  of  the 
role  played  by  the  individual  prophets.  Apparently  no  great  fault 
has  ever  been  found  with  Elijah  because  of  his  share  in  it,  and 
yet  it  was  he  who  conceived  and  initiated  the  movement,  indi¬ 
cated  the  exact  lines  of  its  execution,  and  selected  specifically 
the  agents  who  were  to  complete  its  execution.  On  whom,  then, 
rests  the  responsibility  ?  If  one  may  judge  Elijah’s  character  by 
the  impression  which  it  produced  upon  his  contemporaries  and 
upon  those  immediately  following  him,  he  himself  would  have 
done,  in  detail,  just  what  Jehu  did;  for  did  he  not  (i  K.  1840) 
actually  slay  the  prophets  of  Baal  (four  hundred  and  fifty)?  Did 
he  not  foretell  the  awful  events  which  were  to  rid  Israel  of  Baalism 
(1910"18)  ?  § 

On  the  other  hand,  severe  criticism  has  been  meted  out  to 


*  Cornill’s  characterization  is  too  strong,  viz.  “  one  of  the  most  contemptible 
characters  known  in  the  history  of  Israel  "  ( Proph .  33). 

t  Cf.  Ju.  g6  1  K.  I52u  16U;  the  Panammu  Inscription  from  Zinjirli,  line  3,  men¬ 
tions  a  slaughter  of  seventy  kinsmen  of  the  king  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  throne. 
Che.  EB.  2355. 

J  Sta.  G  VI.  I.  S4S ;  Gu.  G  VI.  178;  Co.  Proph.  33. 

§  Bu.  ( Rel .  122),  concerning  the  reason  for  the  prophets'  support  of  Jehu,  says : 
"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reason  why  Jehu  was  made  the  candidate  of  the 
prophets  for  succession  to  the  throne  was  that  he  was  known  as  a  zealot  for  the 
pure  worship  of  Yahweh.  For  this  reason  alone  we  might  be  sure  that  he  and  his 
successors  were  unremitting  in  their  zealous  endeavor  to  maintain  the  worship  of 
Yahweh  in  Israel  pure  and  uncontaminated.  This  inference  is  fully  confirmed  — 
if  we  may  trust  the  popular  tales  of  the  Second  Book  of  Kings  —  by  the  fact  that 
for  full  two  generations  the  prophet  is  found  firmly  established  alongside  the  king, 
as  the  bulwark  of  the  throne."  Cf.  also  K.  DB.  V.  653. 
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Elisha,  who,  it  is  maintained,  is  scarcely  to  be  justified  for  his 
participation  in  the  deeds  of  Jehu,  even  from  the  point  of  view  of 
his  own  times.*  It  is  suggested  that  he  was  entirely  deceived  as 
to  Jehu’s  character;  J  or>  any  event,  though  meaning  well,  lived 
on  that  lower  plane  of  religious  life  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
patriarchs,  did  not  forbid  intrigue  and  bloodshed.  \  Now,  in 
making  our  estimate  of  Elisha,  let  us  recall  ( a )  the  lack  of  any 
word  of  disapproval  from  the  pen  of  the  narrators ;  (^)  the  won¬ 
derfully  beautiful  character  portrayed  by  these  writers,  in  which 
the  features  especially  emphasized  are  humaneness,  tenderness, 
compassion,  and  love,  —  the  very  opposite  of  those  ascribed  to 
Elijah  (who  can  imagine  Elisha  as  suggesting  or  favoring  the 
policy  of  Jehu,  except  under  the  constraint  of  a  controlling  reli¬ 
gious  conviction?);  (c)  the  strangely  solemn  circumstances  of  his 
appointment  to  office,  and  of  his  reception  of  Elijah’s  legacy;  (d)  the 
opinion  of  Joash,  when  Elisha’s  life  is  just  closing,  a  strong  testi¬ 
mony  in  favor  of  its  magnificent  value,  while  the  estimate  of  Hosea 
is  to  be  treated  as  we  treat  the  anachronistic  utterances  of  other 
prophets  whose  judgments  concerning  earlier  events  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  sympathies  and  antipathies  of  a  later  age. 

With  these  points  in  mind,  the  question  briefly  stated  is  this  : 
Was  the  religious  crisis  one  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  justify  the 
revolution?  We  do  not  wish,  in  any  sense,  to  justify  the  intrigue 
and  bloodshed  connected  with  the  revolution. 

6.  It  remains  to  present,  in  the  form  of  propositions,  the  answers 
to  the  questions  that  have  thus  far  been  raised  (cf.  pp.  xxxviii  ff. 
and  xliv  f.),  all  of  which  peitain  to  the  significance  of  the  revolution 
in  connection  with  the  progress  of  Israel’s  religion. 

(1)  The  contest,  initiated  by  Elijah  and  completed  by  Jehu 
under  Elisha’s  direction,  was  one  for  which  the  higher  prophetism 
of  the  period  (860  to  800  b.c.)  was  responsible.  It  signified  for 
pre-prophetism  a  great  victory,  and  lifted  it  higher  than  it  had 
before  reached. 

(2)  The  contest  was  a  struggle,  not  so  much  with  the  old 
Canaanitish  Baalism,  which  had  largely  disappeared,  but  with 


*  Co.  Proph.  33;  Addis,  EB.  1278. 
t  Cf.  Kent,  Hist.  II.  68. 


t  Kent,  loc.  cit. 
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Phoenician  Baalism,  a  new  form  of  syncretism  which,  in  view  of 
all  the  circumstances,  involved  far  greater  danger  to  the  interests 
of  the  Yahweh-religion  ( v.s .).* 

(3)  The  point  at  issue  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  of 
Yahweh’s  existence ;  it  was  not  simply  that  of  giving  him  a  lower 
place,  but  rather  of  his  complete  rejection ;  f  for  if  Baalism  had 
conquered,  Yahwism  would  sooner  or  later  have  disappeared,  just 
as  Baalism  disappeared  after  the  victory  of  Yahwism. 

(4)  The  conception  of  Yahweh  which  the  prophets  represent  is 
higher  than  that  of  the  past.  For  them  he  is,  to  be  sure,  a 
national  God,  but  he  sustains  relations  also  to  other  nations,  and 
exercises  over  them  a  large  controlling  influence.  This  is  moving 
in  the  direction  of  an  international  God,  although  it  has  not 
reached  that  point. 

(5)  The  religion  for  which  they  contend  is  something  other 
than  a  cult  such  as  had  existed  in  the  past,  but  with  its  corruption 
eliminated.  I  It  may  be  elected  or  rejected.  It  is  one  which 
makes  ethical  demands.  Its  ideal  life  for  men  is  that  of  sympathy 
and  love. 

(6)  The  distinction  is  now  for  the  first  time  drawn  (though  very 
vaguely)  between  the  spiritual  and  the  worldly,  in  other  words 
between  a  true  spiritual  religion  and  nature-worship.  § 

The  content  of  these  propositions  prepares  the  way  for  an 
examination  of  other  pre-prophetic  influences  which  antedated  the 
work  of  Amos  and  Hosea ;  but  before  it  receives  a  final  formu¬ 
lation  it  requires  a  consideration  of  the  other  influences. 

§  5.  The  Pre-prophetic  Societies. 

1.  The  pre-prophetic  societies  constitute  a  phase  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  pre-prophetism  which  bears  closely  on  later  prophecy. 
Omitting  many  points  which  do  not  stand  in  close  relationship 
with  the  later  development,  the  following  may  be  regarded  as 
the  essential  features  for  our  immediate  purpose,  viz.  (1)  the 
numbers  of  the  nebhi'im,  including  the  closely  related  sects  of  the 
Nazirites  and  Rechabites  ;  (2)  the  general  purpose,  character,  and 


*  K.  DB.  V.  647. 
t  Contra  Meinhold. 


f  Contra  Sm.  Rel?  155  ;  but  cf.  Meinhold,  28. 

$  Contra  Meinhold;  but  cf.  Sm.  Ret.'1  177  ff. ;  We. 
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habits  of  these  associations ;  and  (3)  the  question  of  their  origin, 
their  external  and  internal  relations,  and  their  place  in  history  and 
prophecy.* 

2.  That  these  societies  represented  a  large  movement  (whether 
patriotic,  or  religious,  or  both)  is  clear  from  the  great  numbers  of 
nebhi'im  referred  to  (viz.  the  one  hundred  hidden  by  Obadiah, 
1  K.  183;  the  four  hundred  in  conference  with  Ahab,  x  K.  22°; 
the  fifty  or  more  residing  at  Jericho,  2  K.  2716),  as  well  as  the 
citation  of  some  by  name,f  among  whom  we  must  select  Micaiah 
ben  Imlah  for  special  mention,  since  a  true  estimate  will  place 
him  side  by  side  with  Elijah  and  Elisha,  and,  in  some  respects, 
above  both.  These  numbers  signify  not  only  deep  interest  in 
Yahweh-worship,  but  also  an  intense  excitement  because  this 
worship  was  in  danger  from  the  Baalism  of  Tyre. 

The  failure  of  Ep,  which  describes  the  public  activity  of  the 
nebhi'im,  to  make  any  definite  reference  to  the  societies  (but 
cf.  2  K.  91  =  Ep,  and  1  K.  2035,  probably  late),  as  well  as  the 
silence  of  Eb  concerning  any  public  activity  on  their  part,  is  not 
to  be  interpreted  either  as  destroying  the  value  of  the  represen¬ 
tations  made  in  each  (for  the  narratives  need  not  be  taken  as 
mutually  exclusive  j),  nor  as  giving  special  weight  to  the  opinion 
that  the  life  of  the  societies  was  exclusively  retired  and  devoted  to 
worship  and  meditation,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was  largely 
public.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  both,  the  two  narratives  pre¬ 
senting  different  phases  of  the  life  of  the  nebhi'im. 

From  the  lack  of  any  mention  of  the  societies  between  the  days 
of  Samuel  and  those  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  a  period  of  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  we  may  not  assume  that  with  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  Philistine  struggle  they  had  died  out  and  were  later 
revived  by  Elijah.  Against  this  may  be  urged,  not  only  the  num¬ 
bers  just  mentioned,  but  also  the  standing  which  they  had  in 
Ahab’s  time  as  an  order  that  must  be  consulted  (1  K.  2  26f'). 

*  The  most  satisfactory  treatments  of  this  subject  will  be  found  in  Kue.  Proph¬ 
ets  and  Prophecy,  46  ff.,  and  Pel.  I.  193-202,  316  ff. ;  WRS.  Proph.  85  f.,  389-392; 
GAS.  I.  20-30;  Maybaum,  Die  Entwickelung  d.  isr.  Prophetenthums  (1883),  30- 
59  ;  Da.,  art.  "  Prophecy,”  DB.  IV.  109  f. ;  Bu.  Pel.,  93-103;  K.  DB.  V.  652  ff. 

f  Viz.  Micaiah  and  Zedekiah,  1  K.  22llff. ;  Jehu,  1  K.  16'. 

J  Cf.  K.  DB.  V.  656  f. ;  note  also  the  failure  of  the  Elijah  stories  to  mention  the 
societies. 
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This  silence  may  be  accidental,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  frag¬ 
mentary  and  incomplete  character  of  the  narratives  as  they  have 
come  down.  So  few  are  the  names  of  preexilic  writing  prophets 
preserved  in  the  historical  narratives  (Isaiah  alone,  and  in  Je. 
2618f-,  Micah)  * * * §  that,  but  for  the  preservation  of  their  utterances, 
one  might  deny  their  very  existence. 

In  addition  to  the  many  nebhi'im,  named  and  unnamed,  and 
the  societies  which  are  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  times,  cognizance 
must  be  taken  of  two  sects,  perhaps  orders,  viz.  the  Nazirites 
and  Rechabites,  the  members  of  which,  while  not  reckoned  as 
nebhi'im,  share  to  some  extent  their  ideas  and  their  work  as  ser¬ 
vants  of  Yahweh. 

The  Nazirites  (pp.  56  f.),  rarely  mentioned,  were  individuals  especially 
consecrated  to  Yahweh,  the  consecration  taking  the  form  of  a  vow  or  dedi¬ 
cation  in  which  some  restriction  was  assumed  ( e.g .  in  the  case  of  Samson, 
his  unshorn  hair,  the  possession  of  which  secured  to  him  Yahweh’s  spirit ; 
note  also  the  obligation  placed  upon  his  mother,  during  pregnancy,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  wine  and  unclean  food).  We  are  not  here  interested  in  the  later 
codification  (Nu.  62'8- 13- 21),  but  two  things  seem  very  suggestive  :  ( a )  the 
fact  that  Samson’s  Nazirate  involved  exhibitions  of  great  strength  against 
Israel’s  enemies,  and  was,  in  fact,  a  vow  of  abstinence  solely  for  warlike 
purposes.!  Was  this  perhaps  the  motive  that  led  also  to  the  organization 
of  the  bands  of  nebhi'im  ( v.i.)  ?  ( b )  The  reference  of  Amos  (2llf-)  to  Nazi¬ 
rites,  in  parallelism  with  prophets,  who  had  been  caused  to  drink  wine,  a  sin 
as  great  as  that  which  was  committed  in  forbidding  the  prophets  to  prophesy. 
From  this  we  must  infer  that  the  prohibition  of  wine  (which  was  regarded 
by  all  nomadic  tribes  as  a  luxury  belonging  to  agricultural  life,  J  and  was,  like 
sensuality,  a  part  of  the  routine  of  Baal-worship  §),  as  well  as  that  of  cutting 
the  hair  was,  at  one  time  or  another,  the  restriction  assumed  in  the  con¬ 
secration  ;  but  further,  that  this  service  was  one  which,  like  the  prophetic 
service,  received  Yahweh’s  approbation  and  was  worthy  of  being  cited  along 
with  it.  Whether,  now,  this  abstinence  represented  merely  a  service  in  war, 
uninterrupted  by  periods  in  which  one  yields  himself  to  pleasure,  that  is,  an 
absolutely  unbroken  service,  ||  or  rather  (as  with  the  Rechabites,  v.i.)  a 
sworn  protest  against  Baalism  (wine  being  a  special  product  of  Baal’s  land), 


*  Bu.  Rel.  103. 

f  Now.  Arch.  II.  134;  Schwally,  Semit.  Kriegsaltcrtiimer ,  I.  xoi  ff . ;  K.  DB.  V 

657  k 

X  WRS.,  Proph.  84,  389;  Schultz,  Theol.  I.  163;  Kue.  Rel.  I.  316  k 

§  Cf.  also  the  altitude  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  of  Mohammedans  to-day. 

||  Schwally,  loc.  cit. ;  K.  loc.  cit. 
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the  general  meaning  is  the  same  ;  for  in  both  cases  the  purpose  is  protest, 
that  is,  consecration  to  war. 

Another  society  or  sect  which  seems  to  have  been  prominent  in  these 
times  was  that  of  the  Rechabites,  who  appear  and  disappear  in  Israelitish 
history  almost  mysteriously.  Assuming  *  that  the  Jehonadab  whom  Jehu 
took  up  into  his  chariot  and  thus  joined  with  himself  in  his  bloody  work  for 
Yahweh  (2  K.  io15f  )  was  the  Jonadab  cited  in  Jeremiah,  chap.  35,  as  the 
ancestor  of  the  Rechabites,  who  prohibited  to  his  descendants  the  drinking 
of  wine,  we  may  make  three  assertions  :  (<z)  in  Elisha’s  times  a  sect  or  family 
or  perhaps  order  existed,  pledged  not  to  drink  wine  (the  symbol  of  a  cor¬ 
rupted  civilization),  not  to  engage  in  agriculture  or  in  the  building  of  homes 
(that  is,  pledged  to  the  primitive  nomadic  life) ;  (<5)  this  pledge  was  made  in 
the  service  of  Yahweh  (cf.  the  names  of  those  whom  Jeremiah  brought  into  a 
chamber  of  the  temple,  all  of  which  end  with  Yah ,  and  also  Jeremiah’s  closing 
words,  viz.  that  for  Yahweh’s  service  there  shall  always  be  sons  of  Jonadab); 
(f)  the  life  of  this  society  was  a  protest  against  luxury,  intemperance,  and 
idolatry,  and  against  the  Canaanitish  civilization  of  the  times;  and  was  a 
reaction  toward  the  primitive  simplicity  of  Israel.  We  may  leave  unsettled 
the  question  whether  this  order  was  founded  on  the  model  of  the  Kenites  t 
(cf.  1  Ch.  2s5,  Ju.  i16,  1  S.  15s),  or  was  really  a  family  descended  from  them. 
“  They  represented  in  either  case  a  type  of  anchoritism  ”  (Kautzsch)  which 
was  closely  related  in  form,  and  especially  in  spirit,  to  that  of  the  nebhPim 
and  the  Nazirites,  the  three  together  constituting  a  comparatively  new  and 
extraordinary  propaganda  for  the  old-fashioned  idea  of  Yahweh  as  the  god 
of  the  desert,  and  of  storm  and  battle,  —  an  idea  which  carried  with  it  sim¬ 
plicity  both  of  life  and  of  cult. 

3.  A  few  points  relating  to  the  general  character  and  the  habits 
of  these  prophetic  associations  deserve  consideration. 

(1)  While  in  Samuel’s  time  these  societies  were  bands  of  men 
roving  from  place  to  place  (probably  in  order  to  draw  others  into 
their  association  by  the  contagion  of  their  enthusiasm),  in  Elisha’s 
time,  they  had  adopted,  more  or  less  fully,  a  settled  mode  of  life, 
their  residences  being  at  great  sanctuaries  like  Gilgal  (2  K.  4s8) , 
Bethel  (2  K.  23),  or  at  political  centres  like  Samaria,  bands  of  fifty 
or  more  living  together  (2  K.  2’),  and  sometimes  at  a  common  table 
(2  K.  438),  while  some  among  them  were  married  (2  K.  41). 

(2)  Samuel,  although  a  prominent  adviser,  was  probably  never 
really  a  head  (notwithstanding  1  S.  1920),  and  surely  never  lived 


*  So  Bu.  Rel.  120;  Sm.  Rel .2  152  f. ;  K.  DB.  V.  659. 

t  Bu.  Rel.  20,  30,  and  New  World ,  1895,  p.  729;  cf.  Ew.  Hist.  IV.  79;  Schra. 
BL.  V.  46;  Sm.  Rel!1  93  f. ;  K.  DB.  V.  659. 
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with  them  (i  S.  1918),  unless  Naioth  means  “dwellings”  ;  *  while  it 
was  a  common  custom  for  them  to  sit  before  (2  K.  4s8,  cf.  61)  Elisha, 
as  disciples  before  a  master. 

(3)  These  associations  have  been  improperly  termed  “schools”! 
since  the  members  are  already  engaged  in  public  work,  and  some 
of  them  are  married,  while  no  phrase  occurs  which  would  justify 
the  use  of  the  word.  Moreover,  the  idiom  of  the  title,  sons  of  the 
nebhi'im,  together  with  Semitic  usage,  requires  the  conception  of 
guilds  or  corporations.  Nevertheless,  we  are  warranted  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  instruction  was  imparted  (cf.  2  K.  4s8  61)  ;  and  proba¬ 
bly  the  prophetic  technique  and  nomenclature  which  Amos  found 
in  existence  had  its  origin  among  them.  \ 

(4)  The  members  of  the  association  did  not  prophesy  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  but  jointly  in  a  body,  and  in  their  processions  (1  S.  io5) 
they  were,  in  fact,  conducting  a  kind  of  public  worship  at  the 
various  high  places  or  sanctuaries  (cf.  Is.  3029). 

(5)  The  ecstasy  (1  S.  i918-24)  was  the  physical  and  psychological 
condition  §  in  which  they  performed  their  service,  “the  hand  of 
Yahweh  ”  (1  K.  1848  2  K.  315)  being  upon  them;  and  this  “holy 
frenzy,”  which  was  frequently  induced  by  music  (cf.  especially  the 
case  of  Elisha),  passed,  according  to  E  (Nu.  ii1T,2Bff‘),  in  part, 
from  Moses  to  the  seventy  elders,  and  lifted  them  into  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  ecstasy.  Still  further,  it  may  be  inferred  from  1  K.  2041 
that  the  nebhi'im  bore  a  peculiar  mark,  which  distinguished  their 
service.  || 

(6)  In  Samuel’s  time  this  uprising  had  its  occasion  in  the  Philis¬ 
tine  crisis,  when  Israel’s  existence  was  threatened,  and  the  result 


*  So  Schultz,  Theol.  I.  241;  WRS.  Proph.  392;  and  most  of  the  older  com¬ 
mentators;  but  nn  denotes  a  pastoral  abode ,  and  is  hardly  appropriate  as  a  desig¬ 
nation  for  a  prophetic  residence.  Moreover,  the  absence  of  the  article  here  counts 
against  any  appellative  signification.  It  is  now  generally  taken  as  the  name  of  some 
locality  in  Ramah,  the  precise  meaning  being  unknown.  See  especially,  Dr.  Sam. 
124  f.,  and  art.  "  Naioth,”  DB\  H.  P.  Smith  and  Bu.  on  1  S.  1918 ;  Che.,  art.  “  Naioth," 
EB\  BSZ.,  and  BDB. 

t  By  Ew.  Hist.  III.  49  f. ;  Da.  DB.  IV.  109;  Kue.  Pel.  I.  19s;  but  v.  WRS. 
Proph.  85. 

t  So  Da.  DB.  IV.  109;  cf.  K.  DB.  V.  636. 

{  Bu.  Pel.  100  f. ;  Che.  EB.  3872  f. ;  Giesebrecht,  Die  Berufsbegabung  d.  alttest. 
Prophcten,  38-72. 

||  Kraetzschmar,  Prophet  u.  Seher  ini  alt.  Israel ,  9 ;  K.  DB.  V.  656. 
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was  “a  national  religious  enthusiasm,”  which  again  came  forward, 
perhaps  more  strongly,  in  the  crisis  of  the  Tyrian  Baalism  in  the 
times  of  Elijah  and  Elisha.  These  national  disasters  are  the 
expression  of  Yahweh’s  anger;  hence  the  reaction  in  the  form 
of  patriotic  spirit,  in  other  words,  the  spirit  of  battle. 

(7)  That  Saul  is  thought  to  be  insane,  Elisha’s  messenger  “mad” 
(2  K.  911)  ;  that  the  word  pytsn,  to  prophesy ,  means  literally  to  drop 
{sc.  foam),  i.e.  to  foam  at  the  mouth;  and  that  the  insane  were 
looked  upon  in  all  Semitic  antiquity  with  respect  and  awe  as  being 
controlled  by  demons  (cf.,  e.g.,  David  at  the  court  of  Achish, 
1  S.  2i12ff),  —  all  point  to  the  presence  of  a  large  element  of 
superstition  upon  the  subject  of  prophecy,  and  also  show  its  emo¬ 
tional  and  ecstatic  character.  With  these  facts  before  us,  we  may 
conclude  in  general  that  the  spirit  of  these  associations,  while 
intense  and  upon  the  whole  correct,  was  nevertheless  as  narrow 
as  it  was  intense,  as  crude  as  it  was  correct ;  and  that  it  partook 
largely  of  the  spirit  of  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  Baal-prophets, 
an  association  of  very  similar  nature  (z /./.). 

4.  The  questions  of  their  origin,  their  external  and  internal  relations,  are 
of  great  interest.  (1)  Concerning  the  origin  we  actually  know  little,  but 
certain  points  may  be  grouped  for  consideration :  The  character  of  ancient 
Semitic  life  (y.  e.g.  WRS.  Sem .;  We.  SV.  III.;  Barton,  Sketch  of  Semitic 
Origins  ;  Lagrange,  Atudes  sur  les  religiotis  semitiques'),  especially  as  seen  in 
its  purest  form  in  Arabia,*  was  but  slightly  changed  in  these  early  days  of 
Israel ;  and  Palestine,  like  Arabia,  with  its  desert  life,  its  compulsory  fasts 
(“  in  which  the  soul  easily  detaches  itself  and  hunger  lends  the  mind  a  curious 
passion,  mixed  of  resignation  and  hot  anger  ”  [GAS.  HG.  29 ;  cf.  Schultz, 
Theol.  I.  102  ff.] ),  its  habit  of  continuous  war,  its  uniformity  of  religious  life 
(growing  out  of  the  exclusive  attention  to  a  tribal  god),  was  well  fitted  to 
produce  and  develop  fanaticism,  as  is  shown  by  every  century  of  past  history, 
and  by  the  presence  to-day  in  the  Mohammedan  world  of  the  dancing  and 
howling  dervishes,  who,  by  a  peculiar  life  and  in  strange  ecstatic  cries,  seek 
to  secure  and  to  express  their  religious  exaltation.  Amid  such  surroundings 
the  religious  feeling,  if  at  all  awakened,  becomes  intense,  and  tends  to  an 
“  entire  self-surrender,”  which  finds  concrete  expression  in  a  frenzied  state, 
that  sometimes  involves  self-mutilation,  human  sacrifice,  and  the  tribute  of 
maidens  (Schultz,  Theol.  I.  104). 


*  Every  year  since  the  work  of  WRS.  brings  Israel  into  closer  relationship  with 
Arabia;  cf.  the  recent  opinions  of  Barton,  op.  cit.  287  ff. ;  S.  I.  Curtiss,  Primitive 
Semitic  Religion  To-day ;  and  Che.’s  Jerahmeelite  hypothesis  in  EB.,  CB.,  and 
elsewhere. 
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(2)  The  presence  of  Baal-prophets  among  the  Tyrians,  together  with  the 
facts  that  most  of  the  growth  in  Israel’s  ritual  (and  especially  that  of  mantic 
and  sorcery)  came  from  the  Canaanites,  and  that  the  idea  of  prophets  or 
nebhi'im  first  appeared  at  this  time,  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  pre-prophetic 
societies  also  were  originally  Canaanitish.*  The  occurrence  of  the  word  nabhi' 
in  Phoenician,  as  well  as  in  the  Assyrian  Nebo  (=  Hermes),  points  in  the 
same  direction.  The  Israelites,  observing  the  prophesying  (that  is,  the  trans¬ 
port  and  frenzy)  of  the  Canaanitish  worshippers,  adopted  it,  as  they  adopted 
many  other  rites  (cf.  the  view  that  Yahweh  himself  was  a  Canaanitish  god 
adopted  by  Israel ;  so  Land,  ThT.  II.  160  ff.;  Wkl.  Babel-Bibel  und  Bibel- 
Babel;  but  v.  Kue.  Bel.  I.  398  ff.;  Ko.  Nette  kirchl.  Zeitschrift ,  XIII.  828- 
883).  This,  of  course,  implies  merely  that  the  external  form,  as  in  the  case  of 
circumcision,  was  taken  by  the  Israelites,  for  within  a  short  time  it  was  spirit¬ 
ualized.  The  connection  of  all  this  with  the  spirit  of  war  developed  by  the 
Philistine  oppression  has  already  been  noted.  Cf.  1  S.  io5,  in  which  Saul  is 
represented  as  entering  into  the  state  of  frenzy  at  the  very  place  in  which  the 
garrison  (so  AV.,  RV.),  or  pillar  (so  <§,  Thenius,  Dr.,  Kit.;  K.  DB.  V.  653), 
or  administration  (so  H.  P.  Smith,  BDB.)  of  the  Philistines  was  placed. 

(3)  While  in  the  earliest  times,  priest,  seer,  and  nabhi ’  were  one,  they  now 
begin  to  differentiate.  But,  until  later,  the  relation  of  priest  and  prophet  was 
very  close,  as,  in  these  early  days,  was  that  of  priest  and  seer  (cf.  Samuel,  and 
the  Arabic  kdhin,  denoting  seer,  or  soothsayer,  probably,  in  early  times,  one  in 
charge  of  a  shrine).  In  later  days,  when  there  seems  to  have  been  antagonism 
between  priest  and  prophet,  this  difference  existed,  not  so  much  between  the 
two  orders,  as  between  the  priestly  order  and  individual  prophets  who  had 
risen  above  their  fellows,  and  represented  the  prophetic  order  in  general  as 
being  on  the  same  low  level  with  the  priests  (cf.  WRS.  Proph.  85,  105  ff.).  In 
Isaiah’s  time  a  priest  (82)  was  selected  to  witness  concerning  a  prophecy,  while 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  other  prophets  of  later  times  were  themselves  priests. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  in  the  early  times  the  nebhi'im  were  closely 
associated  with  the  priests  (McCurdy,  HPM.  §  488,  note),  as  was  true  of  the 
priests  and  prophets  of  Baal,  and  in  Judah  ;  cf.  Je.  201- 2  with  29s6  Lam.  2P 
( v.i .).  The  bearing  of  this  upon  the  attitude  of  Amos  and  Hosea  is  significant ; 
cf.  Am.  710*17  Ho.  44"9  51  69. 

(4)  The  unity,  or  joint  action,  of  the  nebhi’im  has  been  mentioned  ( [v.s .). 
This  was  an  essential  element  in  their  strength.  Elijah  and  especially  Elisha 
seem  to  have  worked  harmoniously  with  the  various  societies,  although  they 
stood  far  above  them.  In  Elisha’s  own  days,  however,  there  lived  a  man  -who 
stood  above  and  against  his  ieMovr-nebhi’im,  and  to  whom  the  word  prophet 
in  its  later  and  higher  usage  might  well  be  given.  This  was  Micaiah  ben 
Imlah,  whose  story  is  told  in  1  K.  22s ff-  (EP).t  The  essential  point  for  us  in 


*  K.  DB.  V.  653 ;  Co.  Proph.  13  f. ;  Kue.  Rel.  I.  216  f.,  317  ;  Toy,  New  World, 
V.  139;  contra  Schultz,  Theol.  I.  240  f. ;  Ko.  Off enbar ting sbegr  iff  d.  A.  T.l.  63  ff. 
t  This  is  not  from  the  narrative  which  furnishes  the  Elijah-stories,  but  from  th'" 
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this  story  is  neither  (zz)  the  large  number  of  prophets  living  at  the  time,* *  nor 
( b )  the  fact  that  the  word  of  Yahweh  is  called  for  through  the  body  of 
prophets  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  regular  routine;  nor  (c)  the  fact  that  their 
advice  is  asked  in  reference  to  a  matter  of  war,  and  that  they  return  a  unani¬ 
mous  answer.  These  things  are  interesting,  but  they  do  not  constitute  the 
essential  element,  which  is  ( d )  that  Micaiah  (who  not  infrequently  prophesied 
in  opposition  to  the  king’s  wishes,  and  was  for  that  reason  obnoxious  to  him), 
when  sent  for,  delivers  a  message  which  is  remarkable  in  the  history  of  pre- 
prophetism.  The  position  taken  by  Micaiah  in  opposition  to  the  others 
deserves  notice,  since  he  is  the  first  to  break  the  unity  which  had  thus  far 
existed,  —  “a  cleavage  in  the  ranks  of  the  prophetic  body,  which  runs  through 
the  whole  subsequent  history  of  the  movement”  (Skinner,  in  loc.).  The 
significance  of  this  cleavage  is  enhanced  by  certain  features  in  the  narrative, 
viz.  the  attitude  of  the  king  (already  mentioned)  (v.8) ;  the  earnest  effort 
made  by  the  messenger  to  bring  Micaiah  into  harmony  with  those  who  have 
already  spoken  (v.13);  the  symbolical  action  of  Zedekiah  to  corroborate  and 
support  the  prediction  of  the  four  hundred  (v.11)  ;  the  statement  of  Micaiah 
that  he  will  speak  what  Yahweh  has  sent  to  him  (v.14)  ;  and  his  first  utterance, 
which,  after  all,  is  identical  with  that  already  given,  and  promises  success  (v.15). 
This  was  probably  a  piece  of  irony,  and  was  so  recognized  by  Ahab.  When 
adjured  to  speak  the  whole  truth,  and  with  the  background  thus  indicated,  he 
announces  two  visions,  the  first,  a  prediction  of  Ahab’s  death,  and  without 
special  interest ;  the  second,  a  vision  in  which  (a)  he  distinguishes  between 
Yahweh  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  a  spirit,  evidently  recognized  as  a 
superhuman  power,  which  produces  the  prophetic  ecstasy;  (/3)  he  clearly 
recognizes  the  independence  of  this  agent,  but  this  spirit,  we  are  told,  be¬ 
comes  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouths  of  the  nebhi'im,  and  thus  deceives  them ; 
(7)  he  thus  makes  two  strange  representations,  viz.  that  he,  Micaiah,  rather 
than  the  spirit,  knows  the  will  of  Yahweh;  and  further,  that  the  falsehood 
which  the  four  hundred  have  just  spoken  is  to  be  charged,  not  “  to  the  imper¬ 
fection  of  its  human  medium,”  but  to  the  superhuman  agent  acting  with 
Yahweh’s  approval  (K.  DB.  V.  656;  Che.  EB.  3859).  In  all  this,  however, 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  (5)  he  takes  a  position  far  above  the  ordinary 
nebhi'im,  that  knowledge  comes  to  him  which  they  do  not  share;  in  other 
words,  that  there  are  grades,  or  ranks,  in  the  order,  some  higher  and  others 
lower.  These  “  lower  ”  or  “  narrow  ”  or  “  false  ”  prophets  are  thus  pointed  out 
even  at  this  early  time,  although  they  are  still  understood  to  be  made  use  of  by 
Yahweh  (Volz,  EB.  3874  f.).  They  have  been  called  “prophets  of  a  narrow 
range  of  vision”  (Volz),  “the  belated  representatives  of  an  earlier  stage  of 


Ephraimite  national  narrative;  it  contains  no  reference  to  Elijah,  and,  in  view  of 
the  four  hundred  prophets  of  v.8,  contradicts  the  impression  (1822)  that  Elijah 
was  the  only  Yahweh-prophet  left  (cf.  also  1813  1914). 

*  Che.’s  assumption  that  four  hundred  here  and  in  the  case  of  the  Baal-prophets 
is  a  corruption  of  Arab-Jerahmeel  is  altogether  groundless. 
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prophetic  development,”  who  “  had  dosed  their  minds  against  the  deepening 
of  the  idea  of  God  to  an  unconditionally  ethical  conception,  and  were  thus  no 
longer  able  to  penetrate  into  the  depths  of  his  counsel”  (Bu.  Ret.  1 3 1) .  We 
are  immediately  concerned  with  the  bearing  of  this  on  the  actual  condition  of 
the  nebhi'im  in  the  days  of  Elisha,  and  on  Elisha  himself  (for  if  he  occupies  a 
high  place,  one,  for  example,  side  by  side  with  Micaiah,  how  can  he,  neverthe¬ 
less,  work  harmoniously  with  the  rest  ?),  and  on  the  nebhi'im  of  Amos’s  day. 
It  is  not  quite  fair  to  say  that  “  under  the  protection  of  Jehu’s  dynasty  proph¬ 
ecy  so-called  sank  to  depths  of  hypocrisy  and  formalism”  (WRS.).  A  better 
statement  would  be  that  at  this  time  pre-prophetism  continued  to  occupy  the 
low  place  which  it  had  always  occupied,  save  when  some  great  personality 
like  Elijah,  or  Elisha,  or  Micaiah  was  raised  up  ;  or,  better  still,  let  us  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  prophecy ,  for  which  these  great  souls  stood,  and  manticism 
(i.e.  the  nebhiismus ),  which  is  all  that  the  others  yet  knew  or  cared  for 
(Davidson,  O.  T.  Proph.  in  ft'.;  Kue.  Rel.  I.  196-7).  Amos  plainly  shows 
his  estimate  of  this  crowd  of  nebhi'im ,  when  he  maintains  very  forcibly  that 
he  is  not  one  of  them,  and  his  words  perhaps  imply  that  it  is  no  great  honor 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  their  number  (but  v.i.). 

5.  It  remains  only  to  note  the  stages  of  this  development  and 
to  indicate  its  place  in  the  history  of  the  pre-Amos  time.  Starting 
on  the  Israelitish  side  with  seers  (who  are  closely  akin  to  priests), 
and  on  the  Canaanitish  side  with  nebhi'im  (or  dervishes'),  we  see  the 
two  classes  gradually  growing  together.  From  among  them,  or  in 
close  association  with  them,  there  arise  from  time  to  time  certain 
great  characters  who  share  their  peculiarities  and  adopt  their 
methods,  but  at  the  same  time  reach  far  above  them  in  their 
knowledge  of  the  divine  will.  These  men,  not  yet  prophets  in  the 
technical  sense,  are  the  forerunners  of  the  prophets,  the  connecting 
link  between  the  old  and  the  new,  which  begins  with  the  writing 
prophets.  This  is  their  place  in  the  development.  What  did 
these  societies  of  nebhi'im  do  for  the  people  among  whom  they 
lived?  What  influence  did  they  exercise  upon  them? 

It  is  certainly  unjust  to  characterize  them  as  “  hotbeds  of  sedition  ”  and  to 
limit  their  activity  almost  entirely  to  the  sphere  of  politics  (HPS.  O.  T.  Hist. 
I93)>  or  to  consider  them  “  a  species  of  begging  friars,”  with  but  little  influence 
among  the  people  (Co.  Proph.  13).  It  is  with  a  truer  appreciation  of  their 
services  that  Cheyne  ( EB .  3857  f.)  declares  them  to  have  been  “a  recognized 
sacred  element  in  society,  the  tendency  of  which  was  to  bind  classes  together 
by  a  regard  for  the  highest  moral  and  religious  traditions.”  Compare  also 
the  view  of  Kittel  ( 'Hist .  II.  266),  that  their  chief  interest  was  the  “fostering 
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of  religious  thought,”  and  that,  as  compared  with  the  priests,  they  were  “the 
soul,  the  latter  the  hand  and  arm,  of  religion”;  the  opinion  of  Marti  (AW. 
8 1  f.),  that  in  times  of  peace  they  had  little  influence,  but  in  national  crises 
were  invaluable  in  kindling  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  devotion  to  Yahweh ; 
the  estimate  of  Wellhausen  ( Frol .  461;  similarly,  WRS.  Proph.  85  ff.),  that 
they  were  not  of  “  first-rate  importance,”  historical  influence  having  been 
exercised  only  by  exceptional  individuals  among  them,  who  rose  above  their 
level  and  sometimes  opposed  them,  though  always  using  them  as  a  base  of 
operations. 

They  constituted  one  of  Israel’s  greatest  institutions,  which,  like 
many  others,  came  by  adoption  from  the  outside.  But  in  its  com¬ 
ing  it  was  purified  and  spiritualized,  and  itself  gave  rise  directly  to 
an  influence  perhaps  the  most  distinctive  and  the  most  elevating 
ever  exerted  on  Israelitish  life  and  thought. 

§  6.  The  Older  and  Younger  Decalogues. 

Two  important  documents  known  as  decalogues  were  formu¬ 
lated,  and  probably  promulgated,  in  the  pre-prophetic  period. 
These  decalogues  now  form  a  part  of  the  Judaean  and  Ephraim- 
itic  narratives,  and  might  be  considered  in  connection  with  those 
documents  ;  but  they  were  originally  independent  of  them,  and 
their  especial  importance  warrants  a  separate  treatment.  It  is 
essential  to  ask  :  What  was  their  origin  ?  What  was  their  message 
to  the  times  in  which  they  were  published?  What  prophetic 
element  do  they  contain?  What  is  their  relation  to  prophecy  in 
general?  We  may  not  suppose  that  these,  with  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant  (§  7),  are  the  only  laws  of  this  early  period  that  have 
been  handed  down  ;  others  are  probably  to  be  found  in  Deuteron¬ 
omy  and  in  the  Holiness  Code  ;  but  these  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  we  have  in  mind. 

1.  The  older  decalogue  ,*  found  in  Ex.  3412"26,  consists,  as  recon 
structed,f  of  ten  regulations.  These  deal  with  the  worship  of 

*  Cf.  We.  Hex.  331  ff. ;  Bu.  7  A  IV.  XI.  216  ff. ;  Bacon,  Triple  Tradition  of  the 
Exodus,  139-158 ;  Sta.  GVI.  1.510;  Holzinger,  Exodus,  119b;  Stark,  Deutero- 
nomium,  30  f. ;  GFM.  EB.  1446  f. ;  G.  B.  Gray,  EB.  2733  f. ;  Bantsch,  Exod.-Le-o.- 
Num.  xlvi.  f. 

f  We.  {Hex.  331);  cf.  Holzinger,  Bantsch,  Briggs  (Hex.  189-210);  contra 
K.  DB.  V.  633,  who  characterizes  the  so-called  decalogue  as  "  only  an  appearance,” 
being  “  ceremonial  prescriptions  [inserted  by  the  Redactor]  which  can  be  recognized 
at  the  first  glance  as  parallels  to  the  laws  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant.” 
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other  gods,  the  making  of  molten  images,  the  observance  of  three 
feasts  and  the  sabbath,  the  offering  of  firstlings  and  first-fruits,  and 
the  avoidance  of  certain  rites  commonly  practised  in  non-Israelitish 
religions. 

This  code,  as  well  as  the  chapter  of  which  it  is  a  part,  belongs  to  the  Judaean 
narrative,  but  fits  in  badly  with  what  precedes  and  follows  it.  It  would  seem 
to  follow  logically  J’s  introduction  to  the  Sinaitic  Covenant  (Ex.  1 920-22. 25^),  fur 
one  would  scarcely  expect  new  legislation  to  be  given  after  orders  had  been 
received  (cf.  Ex.  32s4  331"3)  to  leave  Horeb.  In  Ex.  34s8  it  is  called  the  ten 
■words,  and  so  naturally  constitutes  J’s  decalogue,  corresponding  to  that  of  E  in 
Ex.  20  and  Dt.  5.  (The  discovery  of  this  decalogue  was  made  by  Goethe  in 
Zwei  wichtige  bisher  unerorterte  Fragen,  1 773  a.d.)  While  there  may  be  some 
doubt  whether  this  decalogue  was  a  part  of  J  from  the  beginning  or  found  its 
present  place  in  J  at  the  hand  of  the  editor  who  much  later  joined  J  and  E,  no  one 
disputes  its  very  primitive  character,  and,  consequently,  its  early  age.  Arising 
in  connection  with  some  Judaean  sanctuary  (GFM.  EB.  1446),  it  represents 
a  ritual  of  worship  which  is  not  only  of  an  early  age,  but  also  indicative  of  a 
national  religion.  The  very  fact  that  it  is  so  strongly  ritualistic  shows  the  pre- 
prophetic  age  ;  and  this  is  further  attested  by  the  pains  taken  to  forbid  cer¬ 
tain  rites  ( e.g .  seething  of  a  kid  in  its  mother’s  milk)  which  were  common  in 
non-Israelitish  religions.  It  is,  as  Moore  ( EB .  1446)  says,  “  the  earliest 
attempt  with  which  we  are  acquainted  to  embody  in  a  series  of  brief  injunc¬ 
tions,  formulated  as  divine  commands,  the  essential  observances  of  the  religion 
of  Yahweh.”  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  its  origin  after  the  conquest  of 
Palestine,  because  the  background  is  agricultural  throughout. 

The  message  of  the  Judaean  decalogue  might  thus  be  expressed  : 
“  Worship  Yahweh,  and  Yahweh  alone,  without  images  (such  as 
Northern  Israel  uses) ;  let  the  worship  be  simple  and  in  accord 
with  the  old  usage ;  forbear  to  introduce  the  practices  of  your 
Canaanitish  neighbors.” 

This  message,  notwithstanding  its  extremely  ritualistic  content, 
shows  a  perfect  consistency  with  the  pre-prophetic  thought  of 
775-50  b.c.  j  for  in  three  of  the  ten  injunctions  (viz.  “Thou 
shalt  worship  no  other  gods,”  “  Thou  shalt  make  thee  no  molten 
gods,”  “Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid,”  etc.)  we  have  representations 
exactly  in  accord  with  the  prevailing  thought  of  the  pre-prophetic 
reformers,  while  the  other  injunctions  emphasize  the  simplicity 
of  Yahweh’s  requirements  in  contrast  with  the  elaborate  and  sen¬ 
suous  ritual  of  Baalism. 

The  earlier  decalogue  thus  connects  itself  with  the  pre-prophetic 
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movement  as  it  has  thus  far  found  expression,  and  prepares  the 
way  for  a  higher  expression  later  on.  At  the  same  time  it  was  not 
instituted  as  a  measure  of  reform,  but  rather  as  the  codification 
of  existing  practice.  The  publication,  however,  was  not  simply 
for  the  sake  of  providing  a  law-book ;  it  was  rather  an  expression 
of  the  general  prophetic  (sometimes  called  historical)  spirit  illus¬ 
trated  by  J  (cf.  Gray,  EB.  2732). 

2.  The  younger  decalogue,  found  in  two  forms,  viz.,  Ex.  20  (E2) 
and  Dt.  5  (D),  presents  a  much  larger  field  for  conjecture  and 
consideration.*  This  code  consisted  originally  of  ten  injunctions, 
positive  and  negative,  covering  the  relation  of  man  to  God  and  to 
his  fellow-men. 

In  Ex.  1930.9-19  we  find,  in  a  passage  ascribed  to  E,  the  preparations  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  the  giving  of  the  laws,  and  in  24A8  occurs  the  ratification  of  the 
same.  The  intervening  chapters  contain  two  important  pieces  of  legislation, 
the  decalogue  (chap.  20)  and  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (chaps.  21-23). t  In 
spite  of  the  appropriateness  of  the  present  order  (i.e.  a  body  of  general  and 
fundamental  principles,  followed  by  a  series  of  detailed  laws  dealing  with  the 
life  of  Israel  in  all  its  aspects),  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  the  two  codes 
have  no  direct  relationship  to  each  other,  because  (1)  no  such  relationship  is 
recognized  in  the  historical  part  of  the  material ;  (2)  chap.  2018-2C  contains  no 
reference  to  CC;  (3)  chap.  24  shows  no  evidence  for  connecting  the  two; 
(4)  chaps.  32-34  make  no  mention  of  CC;  (5)  Dt.,  while  it  adopts  the  deca¬ 
logue  as  the  basis  of  its  code,  shows  no  acquaintance  with  any  other  law  given 
at  Horeb ;  (6)  Jos.  24  makes  no  reference  to  any  other  law.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  it  may  be  concluded  that  E’s  original  Horeb  legislation  was  not 
CC,  but  the  (later)  decalogue. 

But  we  are  confronted  with  two  or  three  important  questions  : 
(1)  Is  there  other  E  material  which  could  possibly  have  been 
connected  with  the  Horeb  legislation?  (2)  Is  the  decalogue  in 
its  present  form  (either  Ex.  20  or  Dt.  5)  the  original?  (3)  How 


*  That  this  decalogue  was  not  an  original  constituent  of  the  E  narrative  is  held 
by  Sta.,  Co.,  Carpenter  and  Battersby,  who  assign  it  to  a  Judaean  recension  of  E; 
by  Stark  ( Deuteronomium ) ,  who  finds  the  original  decalogue  of  E  scattered  through 
the  Book  of  the  Covenant;  by  Kue.,  We.  {SV.  I.  68),  Meissner  {Der  Dekalog), 
Bantsch,  Sm.  ( Rel .'2  273),  Marti  (AW.  174),  Addis  {EB.  1050),  and  Matthes  {ZA  W. 
XXIV.  17-41) ,  who  assign  it  to  the  seventh  century.  Holzinger  {Exod.,  in  loc.) 
places  it  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighth  century. 

f  This  may  be  called  the  Covenant  Code,  and  represented  by  the  symbol  CC. 
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early  in  the  history  of  E  did  the  original  decalogue  occupy  its 
present  position? 

(1)  It  is  probably  true  *  that  there  was  an  earlier  legislation  (E1)  of  which 
only  fragments  now  exist,  viz.  the  account  of  the  tent  of  meeting  (337'u), 
with,  perhaps,  an  account  of  the  construction  of  the  tent  (for  which  P’s  elab¬ 
orate  description  was  substituted),  and  of  the  ark  for  which  the  tent  was 
made,  together  with  the  ritual  found  in  2024-26.  It  will  be  noted  that  this 
earlier  legislation  of  E,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  was  supplanted,  partly  by 
P’s  material  concerning  the  ark  and  the  tent,  partly  by  the  decalogue  (and  the 
story  of  the  golden  calf,  Ex.  32,  which  may  be  called  E2),  leaving  certain 
fragments  only  ( v.s .). 

(2)  The  present  form  of  the  decalogue  gives  evidence  of  considerable 
expansion  from  the  original  ten  words,  eg.  the  very  striking  differences  in  the 
two  versions  as  given  in  Ex.  and  Dt.,  the  great  difference  in  the  length  of 
the  injunctions,  and  the  internal  character  of  the  material  itself.  The  original 
ten  words,  stripped  of  all  these  later  additions,  were  probably  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  beside  me. 

2.  Thou  shalt  not  make  for  thyself  any  graven  image. 

3.  Thou  shalt  not  utter  the  name  of  thy  God  for  an  evil  purpose. 

4.  Remember  the  sabbath  day  to  sanctify  it. 

5.  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 

6.  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder. 

7.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 

8.  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

9.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor. 

10.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor’s  house. 

(3)  How  early,  then,  is  the  younger  decalogue  ?  (a)  It  cannot  f  come 

from  the  times  of  Moses,  for  tradition  regards  Ex.  34  as  “the  ten  words”; 
it  is  unknown  to  CC  ;  it  is  in  a  measure  inconsistent  with  the  ritualistic  religion 
of  the  pre-prophetic  time.  (3)  Is  it  then  as  late  as  the  days  of  Manasseh  (cf. 
Mi.  66_8),J  and  if  so,  is  it  the  product  of  the  ripest  prophetic  thought?  The 
answer  turns  upon  the  fulness  of  interpretation  given  to  the  several  command¬ 
ments,  the  turning-point  in  the  whole  matter  being  the  specific  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  images  in  the  second  commandment,  and  the  alleged  highly  devel¬ 
oped  ethical  system  underlying  the  whole.  The  former,  it  is  claimed,  cannot  be 
earlier  than  the  eighth  century,  for  until  this  time  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
knowledge  of  such  a  prohibition.  The  latter  must,  it  is  thought,  represent  the 


*  GFM.  EB.  1445;  Stark,  Deuteronojnium,  40  ff. ;  Meissner,  Dekalog,  33. 
t  So  We.  Hex.  331  ff. ;  Bantsch,  Bundesbuch,  92  ff.;  Sm.  Eel.  273  f. ;  Marti, 
Eel.  68;  Addis,  EB.  1050. 

X  So  Kue.,  Meissner  {Der  Dekalog),  Bantsch,  Addis  (EB.  1050). 
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result  of  the  prophetic  teaching  at  least  down  to  and  including  Isaiah.  The 
question,  therefore,  of  the  prophetic  character  of  the  decalogue  and  of  its 
relation  to  prophecy  depends  wholly  on  the  date,  and  this  on  the  degree  of 
ethical  development  which  it  is  found  to  contain. 

(r)  We  may  not  accept  Eerdmans’s  suggestion  ( ThT XXXVII.  18  ff ., 
made  with  a  view  to  placing  the  original  as  early  as  Moses)  that  some  other 
commandment  originally  stood  in  the  place  of  what  is  now  the  second  (the 
present  second  belonging  to  the  seventh  century),  or  that  in  the  original  form 
there  were  seven  instead  of  ten;  but  the  principle  underlying  this  suggestion, 
which  has  been  accepted  by  Kautzsch  {DB.  V.  633*),  is  sound  and  is  to  be 
allowed  a  controlling  place  in  our  decision ;  viz.  that  the  commands  and 
prohibitions  of  the  decalogue  “  have  not  an  absolute,  but  a  relative  scope  ” 
(K.).  This  means  that  the  ethical  conceptions  which  are  connected  with  the 
decalogue  in  our  modern  times  have  been  read  into  it,  and  were  not  originally 
so  understood.  The  earlier  thought  was  one  not  of  morals  but  of  rights. 
Eerdmans  goes  still  further  and  limits  the  application  of  the  commandments, 
eg.  the  killing  to  one’s  countrymen,  and  the  coveting  to  the  appropriation  of 
property  that  was  ownerless.  Nor  is  Wildeboer’s  criticism  (  ThSt .,  1903,  109- 
1 1 8)  of  this  valid  w'hen  he  says  that  thus  the  deeper  moral  sense  of  the 
decalogue  is  degraded. 

(o')  Concerning  the  second  commandment  in  particular,  it  may  be  said  in 
passing  :  Its  close  association  with  the  chapter  on  the  Northern  calves 
(Ex.  32)  has  some  significance.  The  fact  that  the  central  sanctuary  in  the 
times  of  Eli,  David,  and  Solomon  seems  to  have  had  no  image  indicates  the 
presence  of  a  strong  sentiment  opposed  to  image-worship,  if  not  an  actual 
prohibition.  The  non-observance  of  such  a  prohibition  in  Northern  Israel  is 
no  evidence  of  the  non-existence  of  the  law.  Account  must  also  be  taken  of 
the  sentiment  in  the  South  (as  represented  by  Isaiah  in  his  early  ministry), 
which  must  have  existed  some  time  before  Isaiah.  The  presence  of  a  similar 
law  in  the  older  decalogue  of  J  supports  the  early  origin  of  the  prohibition. 

Upon  the  whole  we  shall  be  justified  in  assigning  the  formulation 
of  the  younger  decalogue  in  its  original  form,  even  with  the  second 
commandment,  to  a  period  not  much  later  than  750  b.c.,  the 
arguments  for  a  still  later  date  *  not  being  convincing.-! 

The  message  of  this  younger  decalogue  to  its  times  was  three¬ 
fold :  (1)  Acknowledge  (cf.  in  the  older,  worship )  no  other 
god,  and  follow  not  other  religions  in  making  images,  or  in  using 

*  Addis,  art.  “Decalogue,"  EB,;  GFM.  EB.  1447;  Marti,  Eel.  174;  We.; 
Kue. ;  Sm.  Eel.  273  ;  et  al. 

f  So  Gray,  EB.  2733  f. ;  Paterson,  art.  “Decalogue,"  DB. ;  K.  DB.  V.  634, 
Wildeboer,  loc.  at. ;  Kit.,  Hist.  I.  248  f. ;  Montefiore,  Eel.  of  Anc.  Hebrews,  553-7; 
et  al. 
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the  divine  name  for  purposes  of  sorcery  ;  but  observe  the  sabbath 
(as  representing  Yahweh’s  ordinances),  and  pay  respect  to  Yah- 
weh’s  representatives.  These  are  Yahweh’s  rights ;  do  not  do 
violence  to  them.  (2)  Do  not  do  violence  to  the  rights  of  your 
neighbor,  as  they  relate  to  his  person,  his  wife,  his  property,  or 
his  reputation.  Still  further,  (3)  do  not  even  think  of  doing 
violence  to  any  of  your  neighbor’s  rights. 

The  younger  decalogue  thus  harmonizes  completely  with  the 
growth  of  the  prophetic  thought  as  thus  far  (760  b.c.)  developed. 
With  the  higher  conception  of  God  (v.ii)  a  more  rigid  adherence 
to  him  is  demanded,  and  a  more  concrete  separation  from  the 
ritual  customs  which  had  been  in  vogue.  Still  further,  sorcery 
must  be  banished.  While  as  a  corollary  it  follows  that  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  Yahweh  in  their  simplicity  must  be  observed ;  and  re¬ 
spect  will  be  shown  Yahweh  by  honoring  those  who,  in  his  place, 
have  power  of  life  and  death.* * * §  The  prophetic  element,  in  the 
first  table,  is  clearly  seen  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  command¬ 
ments  ;  but  did  the  prophets  really  advocate  the  observance  of  insti¬ 
tutions  ?  Yes  ;  for  (1)  they  could  not  do  away  with  ^//institutions, 
and  in  the  very  act  of  rooting  out  the  Baal  ritual,  they  must  fall 
back  on  something ;  and  besides  (2)  their  connection  with  ritual 
is  seen  in  J’s  including  the  earlier  decalogue,  in  E’s  including 
another  decalogue,  in  D’s  including  an  enlarged  code  of  ritual. 
As  to  the  fifth  commandment,  while  we  are  unable  to  distinguish 
the  extent  to  which  the  spirit  of  ancestor-worship  still  influences 
opinion,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  all  trace  of  it  has  yet 
disappeared. 

The  original  obligation  in  the  fourth  commandment  was  (not 
that  which  P  or  D  later  inserted)  to  treat  the  Sabbath  as  Yahweh’s 
property,  and  therefore  not  put  it  to  the  profane  uses  which  had 
formerly  been  customary  in  connection  with  the  heathen  cult  f  (cf. 
Am.  85  Ho.  211). 


*  V.  references  on  ancestor-worship,  pp.  40  f.,  note. 

f  The  need  of  such  a  law  and  the  prophetic  character  of  it  at  once  become  ap¬ 

parent,  if  the  supposition  be  correct  that  the  sabbath  was  taken  over  from  the 
Canaanites,  who  had  themselves  gotten  it  from  Babylonia  (so  Reu.  Gesch.  d.  Alt.  Test. 

§  71,  Anm. ;  Sm.  Rel?  160 ;  Now.  Arch.  I.  144;  Benz.  Arch.  202,465;  Holzinger, 
Exodus ,  73).  The  task  of  prophecy  was  to  purify  it  from  its  Canannitish  associa- 
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In  the  commandments  of  the  second  table  the  case  is  even 
clearer.  With  the  examples  of  David  and  Solomon  and  Ahab,  in 
connection  with  whom  the  prophets  have  actually  said  the  same 
things  that  are  found  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  com¬ 
mandments,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  prophetic  redaction  after  Elijah 
must  contain  just  these  points  ( v.s .  as  to  meaning  of  each).  The 
important  step  forward  which  the  tenth  commandment  contains, 
viz.  not  to  think  of  violating  one’s  neighbor’s  rights,  is  noticeable, 
but,  after  all,  in  harmony  with  the  active  intellectual  effort  of  the 
times  which  produced  the  philosophical  work  of  J  and  E  (»./'.). 

(6)  With  this  understanding  of  the  message,  and  of  the  pro¬ 
phetic  element  in  it,  we  can  discover  its  close  connection  with 
the  pre-prophetic  movement.  Its  formulation  can  be  ascribed 
to  the  intense  religious  feeling  which  is  just  beginning  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  rights  of  Yahweh  and  of  men  •  it  is  in  a  sense  the  product 
of  prophetic  thought,  but,  more  strictly,  that  of  pre-prophetic 
thought. 

§  7.  The  Book  of  the  Covenant. 

The  Book  of  the  Covenant  (=  CC),  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  was  promulgated,  substantially  in  its  present 
form,  with  prophetic  sanction,  as  early  as  800  b.c.,  or  half  a  century 
before  Amos  and  Hosea.  We  may  ask,  as  before,  as  to  its  origin 
and  marks  of  date,  its  message,  the  prophetic  element  in  the 
message,  and  its  relation  to  the  pre-prophetic  movement. 

1.  This  book  (Ex.  21-23)  contains  two  kinds  of  material.  The 
first  part  (2i2-2217)  is  a  series  of  “  hypothetical  instructions,  based 
presumably  on  precedent”  (Gray,  EB.  2734);  in  a  single  word, 
judgments  (cf.  Ex.  211,  24s,  Nu.  35s4),  or  judicial  decisions  ;  regu¬ 
lations,  seemingly  intended  for  the  use  of  judges,  and  dealing  with 
questions  of  civil  and  criminal  law.* *  The  second  part  (2  218-2319) 
is  a  series  (with  some  interruptions,  e.g.  2222"27  234f-961315ll719a) 


tions  and  to  transform  it  into  an  institution  thoroughly  consonant  with  the  spirit  of 
Yahwism. 

*  The  following  subjects  are  treated  in  this  portion  :  (1)  Regulations  regarding 
slaves,  2i2-n  ;  (2)  personal  injuries,  2112-27 ;  (3)  injuries  and  damages  in  connection 
with  cattle,  2i2*-3ti;  (4)  theft,  221-4;  (5)  damages  to  crops,  225-fi ;  (6)  breaches  of 
trust,  227-15;  (7)  seduction,  2216f- 
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of  precepts  relating  to  life  and  worship,* * * §  evidently  other  than 
legal  in  character ;  regulations  of  a  moral  and  religious  character, 
having  especially  to  do  with  the  deity  and  worship. f 

2.  An  examination  of  the  material  soon  discloses  that  (a)  the  original  form 
of  this  material  has  suffered  both  in  the  way  of  mutilation  and  in  actual  loss,  J 
for  all  of  which  full  allowance  must  be  made;  while  (6)  a  considerable 
amount  of  new  material,  joined  with  the  original  text,  must  be  set  aside  (v.s.') 
if  we  are  to  reconstruct  the  original  document  or  documents;  still  further, 
(c)  the  laws  on  ritual  (23u~19)  are  practically  identical,  even  verbally,  with 
34I8-26  (the  earlier  decalogue),  and  belonged  originally  in  chap.  34,  whence 
they  have  been  transferred  by  an  editor;  §  ( a Q  the  second  part  (2218-2319)  is 
more  diverse  in  character  than  the  first,  and  is  itself  plainly  a  compilation  of 
different  elements,  ||  some  of  which  betoken  a  Deuteronomic  origin;  ( e )  the 
narrative  (2320-33),  which  in  its  present  form  is  late,  contains  old  material  that 
originally  stood  in  close  connection  with  CC,  viz.  vs.20-2'2-  25-  2S,  and  especially 
vs.28-31;  ^  (y)  (he  regulations  in  2023-26  have  no  connection  with  the  preceding 
decalogue  (vs.1-17),  and  should  be  taken**  with  the  “words”  (cf.  2228'81). 

3.  CC,  with  such  modifications  as  are  involved  in  the  preceding  (cf.  2), 
now  suggests  two  series  of  questions  :  (1)  Did  the  author  of  the  judgments 
also  collect  the  precepts  ?  or  is  CC,  as  we  have  it,  a  growth  ?  Various 
schemes  of  reconstruction  have  been  proposed, ff  of  which  G.  F.  Moore’s  is, 


*  The  chief  subjects  of  this  portion  are  :  (1)  three  precepts  on  sorcery,  bestiality, 
and  worship  of  foreign  gods,  2218-20;  (2)  humanitarian  laws,  2221;  (3)  reverence 
and  offerings,  2228-3i;  (4)  testimony,  231-3;  (5)  impartial  administration  of  justice, 
23c-9 ;  (6)  Sabbath  and  sabbatical  year,  23IO-13 ;  (7)  feasts  and  offerings,  2314-19. 

f  Kent,  Student's  O.  T.,  in  loc.,  describes  2023-28  2229-  31  2310-19  as  duties  to  Yahweh 
in  connection  with  the  ritual  which  constitute  E’s  terms  of  the  covenant  with 
Yahweh. 

X  Eg.  22-- 30  seems  to  be  a  fragment  now  misplaced ;  so  also  23“* f 13. 

§  GFM.  EB.  1448 ;  cf.  Jtilicher,  JPTh.  VIII.  300  f. ;  Briggs,  Hex.  190  ff.,  229  f. 
According  to  Bu.  (ZA  W.  XI.  217  ff.),  the  presence  of  these  laws  in  Ex.  34  after  this 
transfer  is  due  to  another  still  later  editor;  cf.  also  GFM. 

II  GFM.  EB.  1448  ;  Gray,  EB.  2734. 

H  GFM.  EB.  1448. 

**  Contra  GFM.  EB.  1444;  cf.  Kent,  Student's  O.  T.  184. 

ft  Sta.  ( GVI .  I.  636)  recognizes  two  divisions,  viz.  “words"  and  “judgments,” 
questions  whether  they  originally  had  any  connection  with  each  other,  and  suggests 
that  the  words  originally  all  stood  together  under  their  own  superscription ;  and 
that  when  the  latter  was  dropped  the  present  confusion  arose.  Rothstein  ( Bundes - 
buck,  1888)  regards  CC  as  an  expansion  of  the  decalogue  and  attempts  by  a  series 
of  violent  transpositions,  resulting  in  worse  confusion  than  that  which  now  exists,  to 
rearrange  its  contents  in  an  order  corresponding  to  that  of  the  subject-matter  in  the 
decalogue.  Stark  ( Deuteronomium ,  1894,  32  ff.)  finds  three  strata  of  laws  :  (1)  six 
laws,  somewhat  later  than  the  ]  decalogue,  viz.  2i12'15-19;  (2)  the  “judgments”  of 
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perhaps,  the  simplest,  viz.  there  existed  originally  ( a )  a  book  of  judgments; 
to  this  was  added  (6)  the  “  main  stock  ”  of  2218-2313,  i.e.  the  Horeb  legis¬ 
lation  of  E  ;  then  (c)  the  ritual  2314-19  (taken  from  J,  3414ff-)  was  attached, 
probably  by  the  editor  who  ( d )  wrote  the  closing  story  (23s0'33).  In  this 
case  the  substance  of  CC  is  as  early  as  E  (v.s.). 

(2)  Some  suppose  that  CC  formed  a  part  of  the  original  E; *  *  in  this  case 
CC  would  be  :  (a)  the  law  given  at  Horeb  as  the  basis  of  the  Sinaitic  Cove¬ 
nant  (but  we  have  both  what  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  original  basis  (E1), 
as  well  as  the  decalogue  substituted  (vs.)  for  the  original) ;  or  (b)  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  decalogue  (Ex.  201-17)  and  so  a  part  of  the  Sinaitic  Covenant 
(z i.s.);  or  (c)  the  document  which  led  up  to  the  renewal  of  the  covenant 
and  so  was  connected  with  Moses’  parting  words  in  the  plains  of  Moab  f  ;  or 
(d)  the  “  statute  and  ordinance  ”  of  Jos.  24s5-27,  thus  representing  the  law 
given  as  the  basis  of  the  covenant  made  at  that  time,  whence  it  was  removed 
by  RD  to  its  present  position.  J  But  no  one  of  these  suggestions  is  free  from 
difficulties,  although  the  consideration  in  favor  of  the  proposition  is  impor¬ 
tant,  viz.  the  general  similarity  of  CC  to  E. 

It  seems  upon  the  whole  easier  to  believe  that  CC  was  a  separate  book 
from  E,  §  inserted  in  E  by  the  editor  who  was  himself  the  compiler  of  CC. 

2i2-2216,  from  a  later  date  than  the  preceding ;  and  (3)  a  group  of  ethical  and  reli¬ 
gious  laws,  a  sort  of  programme  of  the  prophetic  activity,  viz.  20-1  ff-  221"-  2°-  24  *■ 27  f- 
231-3.  6  f.  10-12. 14.  Bertheau  (Sieben  Gruppen  Mosaischer  Gesetze,  1840)  first  arranged 
CC  in  decades,  viz.  (1)  203-17 ;  (2)  2i2-ti,  (3)  2112-27,  (4)  2i28-2216,  (5)  2217-30, 
(6)  231-8,  (7)  2314-19 ;  this  involved  the  treatment  of  2022-28  as  four  introductory  com¬ 
mands,  239-13  as  an  interpolation,  and  2326-33  as  a  closing  decalogue  of  promises. 
Briggs  (Hex.  211-232)  includes  in  the  original  CC  only  four  pentades  and  one 
decalogue  of  11  words,”  viz.  2023-26  22s7-29  231-3  236-9  2319-i9.  This  was  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  two  pentades,  three  decalogues,  and  a  triplet  of  “judgments,” 
viz.  2i2-H  2118-25  2 1 20-36  2137— 223  224  *'•  226-16.  The  remaining  laws  are  later  inser¬ 
tions  showing  traces  of  Deuteronomic  redaction.  Paton  (JBL.  XII.  79-93),  by 
supposing  Ex.  34  to  contain  another  recension  of  CC,  from  which  he  supplements 
defective  decalogues  in  CC,  by  considering  2122-25  22lf-H  23!  7  13-  M.  is  c  as  later 

additions,  and  by  restoring  two  pentades  from  Dt.  22,  obtains  an  original  CC 
consisting  of  ten  decalogues,  each  being  symmetrically  divided  into  two  pentades. 

*  So  Di.  Exod.  219  f. ;  Jiilicher,  JPTh.  VIII.  305  ;  Kue.  Hex.  152  f. ;  Co.  Einl. 
73  ff. ;  Carpenter  and  Battersby,  The  Hexateuch,  II.  113,  et  al.;  contra  Bantsch, 
Bundesbuch,  chap.  II. 

f  So  Kue.,  Co.,  Carpenter  and  Battersby,  et  al.;  in  this  case  either  (1)  RD  (the 
editor  who  joined  J  and  E  with  D)  put  D  in  the  place  formerly  occupied  by 
CC,  at  the  same  time  removing  CC  to  the  earlier  place  which  it  now  occupies;  or 
(2)  RJE  (the  editor  who  joined  J  and  E)  took  Ex.  34  (which  was  the  basis  of  the 
Sinaitic  covenant  according  to  J)  and  used  it  as  the  basis  of  the  renewal,  at  the 
same  time  pushing  back  CC  to  the  decalogue  and  making  the  two  (i.e.  the  deca¬ 
logue  and  CC)  the  basis  of  the  covenant. 

X  Holzinger,  Einl.  179. 

\  So  Rothstein,  Das  Bundesbuch  ;  Bantsch,  Bundesbuch,  77  ff. ;  We.  Pro/,  zur 
Gesch.  Jsrfi  420 ;  GFM.  EB.  1449. 
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The  material  in  this  case  may  have  had  its  origin  as  follows  ( v.s .)  *  :  (a)  Ex. 
2314ff'  =  34  (J)>  (6)  the  judgments  may  have  been  a  part  of  E  standing 
after  chap.  i8,  which  itself  originally  stood  later  in  the  narrative;  (c)  the  pre¬ 
cepts,  now  somewhat  obscured  in  22I8ff-  23,  were  probably  that  part  of  the 
Horeb  legislation  (E1)  for  which  the  decalogue  (v.s.)  was  substituted. 


It  is  to  be  observed  that  all  of  these  various  hypotheses  agree  in 
assigning  to  the  substance  of  CC  and  in  large  measure  to  the  form 
which  we  now  have,  an  age  contemporaneous  with  or  preceding 
that  of  E  (v.i.) .  CC  embodies  “the  consuetudinary  law  of  the 
early  monarchy.”  f 

4.  The  presence  of  CC  in  E  (or  JE)  is  due  to  a  religious  purpose 
on  the  part  of  the  author  or  editor ;  this  purpose,  however,  par¬ 
takes  of  the  historical  spirit  rather  than  of  the  legal  or  reformatory 
spirit.  In  other  words,  no  effort  was  being  made,  as  later  in  the 
case  of  the  Deuteronomic  code  or  the  Levitical  code,  to  gain  rec¬ 
ognition  from  the  people  for  a  new  legislation.  J  This  appears, 
not  only  from  the  small  proportion  of  the  whole  of  E  which  CC 
constitutes,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  its  laws  are  based  on  long- 
established  usage,  or  codify  moral  precepts  which  had  already 
been  taught ;  the  presence  of  CC  indicates  also,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  E  (or  the  editor),  a  complete  harmony  of  thought 
between  the  content  of  CC  and  the  material  of  E ;  the  message 
of  CC,  therefore,  becomes  a  part  of  the  larger  message  of  E,  and 
receives  interpretation  from  the  latter. 

The  regulations  (“judgments”  and  “precepts”)  are  entirely 
consistent  (1)  in  treating  the  deity  as  the  direct  and  exclusive 
source  of  judgment  and  authority ;  (2)  in  recognizing  that  a  time 
has  now  come  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  when  the  rights  of  the 
community  are  to  be  considered,  with  a  view  to  restricting  the 
action  of  individuals  in  so  far  as  they  are  injurious  to  the  com¬ 
munity  (cf.  the  decalogue) ;  (3)  in  continuing  to  accept  certain 
principles  which  have  long  prevailed  in  Semitic  life,  e.g.  (a)  that 
of  retaliation,  which  included  the  lex  talionis,  (h)  that  of  blood 
revenge,  and  money  compensation  for  injuries  committed,  there 


*  As  suggested  by  GFM.  EB.  1449 ;  cf.  Bu.  ZA  W.  XI.  218  f. 
f  Co.  EM.  75 ;  cf.  Dr.  DB.  III.  68 ;  WRS.  OTJC*  340  ff. 

X  Cf.  G.  B.  Gray,  EB,  2731  f. 
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being  no  punishment  by  way  of  degradation ;  (4)  in  having  as  a 
basis  on  which  everything  rests  the  agricultural  form  of  life. 

The  regulations,  as  already  indicated,  (a)  when  studied  from 
the  point  of  view  of  worship,  represent  the  customs  of  the  past  *  in 
their  comparative  purity  and  simplicity,  but  at  the  same  time 
emphasize  the  restriction  of  such  worship  to  Yahweh  (monolatry)  ; 
nothing  new  is  here  presented ;  (<£)  when  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  ethics,  emphasize  two  or  three  important  points, 
viz.  the  setting  apart  of  the  sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest,  the  giving  to 
the  poor  of  the  produce  of  the  land  during  one  year  in  seven,! 
the  distinction  between  murder  and  manslaughter,  the  securing 
of  justice  to  the  foreigner,  the  restoration  of  ox  or  ass  to  one’s 
enemy,  the  urgency  against  oppression  and  maladministration  of 
office. 

In  general,  then,  the  message  was  one  of  an  elevating  character 
in  its  moral  attitude,  advocating,  as  it  does,  absolute  “rectitude 
and  impartiality  ”  in  methods  of  administration ;  mildness,  pro¬ 
tection  and  relief  from  severe  life  for  the  poor,  the  foreigner, 
and  the  slave ;  a  generous  attitude  even  toward  one’s  enemy 

0344>  t 

5.  The  prophetic  element  is  manifest ;  so  manifest,  indeed,  that 
many  have  regarded  CC  as  the  result  of  the  later  prophetic  work. 
It  is  more  correct,  however,  after  making  proper  allowances  for 
the  Deuteronomic  additions,  to  regard  this  as  the  expression  of 
that  religious  and  ethical  development  which  had  its  source  and 
strength  in  the  movement  of  the  times  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  and  of 
J  and  E,  and,  therefore,  as  preparatory  to  the  period  of  prophecy 
beginning  with  Amos  and  Hosea.  §  This  view  is  to  be  accepted 
because  of  (1)  the  marked  linguistic  and  phraseological  affinity  of 
CC  to  E;  (2)  the  large  proportion  of  the  code  given  to  the 
treatment  of  secular  matters  (cf.  the  similar  nature  of  the  Code 


*  Viz.  rude  and  simple  altars,  firstlings  and  first-fruits,  three  pilgrimages,  no 
leaven,  destruction  of  fat,  burnt-offerings  and  peace-offerings,  etc. 

f  V.  my  Constructive  Studies  in  the  Priestly  Element  in  the  O.  T.  (1902),  108-118. 
t  K.  DB.  V.  664*5,  665. 

$  So  K.  DB.V.  664  f. ;  Carpenter  and  Battersby,  The  Hexateuch,  I.  119;  Dr. 
Dj5.III.68;  Co .Einl.  75;  WRS.  OTJCP  340  ff. ;  Bacon,  Triple  Tradition,  no  ff.; 
Gray,  EB.  2733 ;  We.  Hex,  89  f. ;  Addis,  Doc.  of  Hex.  1. 142  f. ;  contra  Sta.  G  VI.  I. 
634;  Steuernagel,  Dcuteronomium  u.Josua,  278;  Bantsch,  Bundesbuch,  122;  et  al. 
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of  Hammurabi),  a  sign  of  a  comparatively  early  date  ;  *  (3)  the 
primitive  character  of  many  of  the  regulations  and  ideas,  e.g.  “  the 
conception  of  God  as  the  immediate  source  of  judgment” 
(Driver)  ;  the  principle  of  retaliation  and  the  law  of  blood 
revenge,  ideas  still  dominant  among  the  Bedouin;  the  more 
primitive  tone  of  2221  as  compared  with  3420;  and  the  conception 
of  woman  which  appears  in  the  provision  for  the  estimate  of  a 
daughter’s  dishonor,  as  so  much  damage  to  property,  to  be  made 
good  in  cash  (cf.  the  higher  ideal  of  Hosea). 

§  8.  The  Judaean  Narrative  (J). 

This  narrative  of  world-  and  nation-history  had  its  origin  within 
the  century  850-750  b.c.,  and,  with  the  closely  related  Ephraimitic 
narrative,  is  at  once  an  expression  of  the  pre-prophetic  thought 
and  the  basis  for  a  still  higher  development  of  that  thought.  What 
may  be  gathered  from  this  most  wonderful  narrative,  throughout 
prophetic  in  its  character,  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  pre- 
Amos  period  ? 

1.  Four  propositions  relating  to  the  Hexateuch  are  now  all  but 
universally  acknowledged  and  may  be  stated  without  discussion  :  — 

(1)  The  Hexateuch  is  made  up  in  general  of  three  distinct 
elements,  viz.  the  prophetic  (JE),  the  prophetico-priestly,  found 
mostly  in  Deuteronomy  (D),  and  the  priestly  (P),  these  elements 
being  joined  together,  first  JE  with  D,  and  later  JED  with  P.f 


*  It  is  still  a  question  whether  the  relationship  of  CC  to  the  Code  of  Hammurabi 
is  (a)  one  of  direct  dependence  (as  close,  indeed,  as  the  relation  of  the  early  stories 
in  Genesis  to  the  Babylonian  legends),  since,  in  a  number  of  cases,  the  laws  are 
practically  identical  (so  Johnston,  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circular ,  June,  1903)  ; 
or  (2)  one  of  racial  affinity,  i.e.  of  common  tradition,  without  any  direct  influence, 
much  less,  borrowing  (so  Cook,  D.  H.  Muller,  Kohler)  ;  or,  perhaps,  (3)  one  of 
entire  independence,  with  CC,  however,  greatly  influenced  by  a  Babylonian  envi¬ 
ronment  (so  Johns,  DB.  V.  610  ff.).  While  the  existence  of  such  a  code  as  that  of 
Hammurabi,  at  the  early  date  of  2250  B.C.,  strengthens  the  arguments  for  an  early 
date  of  CC,  it  does  not  furnish  any  proof  that  CC  could  have  existed  in  its  present 
form  earlier  than  the  stage  of  civilization  (viz.  the  agricultural)  in  which  it  is  plainly 
imbedded. 

t  The  details  do  not  concern  us  in  this  connection ;  for  the  most  recent  dis¬ 
cussion  of  these  details,  v.  Carpenter  and  Battersby,  The  Hexateuch,  Vol.  I. ;  Hol- 
zinger,  Einleitung  in  den  Hexateuch ;  Dr.  LOT.;  and  the  introductions  to  the 
various  commentaries  on  the  Hexateuch  by  Gunkel,  Steuernagel,  Bantsch,  G.  F. 
Moore,  Gray,  Bertholet,  Holzinger,  and  Driver. 
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(2)  The  prophetic  element,  with  which  alone  we  are  now  con¬ 
cerned,  is  itself  the  result  of  a  union  of  two  distinct  documents  ; 
and  while  these  two  documents  may  not  be  clearly  distinguished 
from  each  other  in  certain  phases,  they  nevertheless  stand  apart, 
in  the  greater  portion  of  the  material,  to  an  extent  which  is  no 
longer  seriously  questioned.* 

(3)  J  is  a  Judaean  narrative,  having  its  origin  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Judah,  while  E  (v.i.)  arose  in  Northern  Israel.  The 
evidence  of  J’s  Southern  origin  is  not  so  clear  as  is  that  of  E’s 
Northern  origin,  but  with  the  practical  certainty  of  the  latter,  the 
probability  of  the  former  follows.  This,  moreover,  is  strengthened 
when  we  observe  (a)  the  prominence  attached  to  certain  distinc¬ 
tively  Southern  sanctuaries  in  the  patriarchal  narratives ;  (^)  the 
conspicuous  place  assigned  to  Judah  among  Jacob’s  sons  (Gn. 
3726  43s  4416' 18  4910),  cf.  the  corresponding  place  assigned  to 
Reuben  and  Joseph  in  E,  and  the  absence  in  J  of  any  very  sure 
allusion  to  Joshua;  ( c )  the  improbability  that  two  such  similar 
narratives  as  J  and  E  circulated  side  by  side  in  the  Northern 
kingdom,  and  (d)  the  presence  in  Gn.  38  of  traditions  con¬ 
cerning  families  of  Judah,  which  would  have  little  interest  for  a 
non-Judahite.J 

(4)  J,  although  for  the  sake  of  convenience  spoken  of  as  a 
narrative,  or  indeed  as  a  narrator,  represents  a  school  of  writers 
covering  a  period  of  perhaps  a  century  or  more.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  in  the  use  of  J  to  distinguish  with  care  the  different 
strata.  For  practical  purposes,  however,  we  may  speak  of  J1  as 
the  original  J,  and  of  the  material  assigned  to  J2  or  J3  as  ad¬ 
ditions.  \ 


*  Cf.  the  practical  agreement  existing  among  recent  analysts,  e.g.  Carpenter 
and  Battersby,  Addis,  Bacon,  Driver,  Kautzsch. 

f  Cf.  Holzinger,  Einl.  160-5;  Nit.  Hist.  I.  83-5;  E.  Meyer,  7. A  W.  I.  138; 
Sta.  G  VI.  I.  547 ;  Co.  Einl.  51 ;  Carpenter  and  Battersby,  The  Hexateuch,  1. 104  ff. 

t  Cf.  Carpenter  and  Battersby,  op.  cit.  I.  108  f. ;  Holzinger,  Einl.  138-60.  This 
material  is  of  more  than  a  single  kind,  including,  as  it  does,  (1)  additions  to  the 
Urgeschichte,  having  a  different  point  of  view  or  background,  eg.  the  narrative  of 
the  Deluge,  which  is  unknown  to  J1 ;  (2)  parallels  in  the  patriarchal  narratives,  e.g. 
the  story  of  Abraham  and  Sarah  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh  is  a  later  form  of  the  tra¬ 
dition  as  it  appears  in  connection  with  Isaac  and  Rebekah  at  the  Philistine  court; 
(3)  insertions  pervaded  by  a  loftier  ethical  and  spiritual  tone  than  the  context,  e.g. 
Gn.  i817ff-  22 6-23 a  Ex.  346-2  Nu.  14U;  (4)  editorial  additions  made  in  connection 
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The  time  relations  of  J1  seem  to  be  those  of  850  to  750  B.C.,  or  possibly  a 
little  later.  Only  a  few  would  assign  a  later  date.* *  This  unanimity  of 
opinion  rests  upon  (a)  the  fact  that  the  prophetic  character  of  J  is  less 
definite  than  that  of  Amos  and  Hosea,  seeming,  therefore,  to  belong  to  a  more 
primitive  stage  in  the  development  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy ;  (b)  the  proba¬ 
bility  that  Am.  29  Ho.  910  i23f-12f'  are  based  upon  the  written  narrative  of 
J ;  (r)  the  literary  style  and  the  religious  development  found  in  Amos  and 
his  immediate  successors  imply  the  existence  of  religious  writings  with  which 
they  and  their  listeners  were  familiar  ;  (</)  the  fact  that  the  narrative  of  J 
continues  into  the  days  of  Joshua  implies  its  post-Mosaic  origin ;  (e)  the 
national  spirit  everywhere  characteristic  of  it  did  not  exist  until  the  age 
of  the  monarchy,  when  Israel  for  the  first  time  realized  its  unity;  (/)  the 
probability  that  the  same  school  of  writers  has  contributed  to  the  Books 
of  Samuel  and  Kings;  (g)  the  friendly  attitude  toward  the  Philistines 
appearing  in  the  narratives  concerning  the  dealings  of  Abraham  and  Isaac 
with  them  could  not  have  arisen  until  a  long  time  after  the  hostilities 
of  the  reign  of  David  ;  (h)  the  reign  of  Solomon  is  evidently  looked  back 
upon  as  a  sort  of  golden  age  (cf.  Gn.  I518  and  1  K.  421;  Gn.  926  and  1  K.  920)  ; 
(*')  such  names  as  Zaphenath-paneah  and  Poti-phera  are  unknown  in  Egyptian 
writings  until  the  post-Solomonic  period  ;  (/)  Jos.  626  points  back  to  the 
reign  of  Ahab  ;  cf.  1  K.  1684. 

2.  The  scope  of  J  includes  the  history  of  the  world  from  the 
creation  of  Adam  down  to  Abraham,  the  history  of  Israel’s 
patriarchal  ancestors  from  the  selection  of  Abraham  down  to 
the  residence  in  Egypt,  the  history  of  the  nation  under  the 
leadership  of  Moses  and  Joshua  (?)  down  to  the  conquest  of 
Canaan.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  same  school  ( v.s .) 
of  writers  continued  the  work  down  through  the  times  of  the 
monarchy,  giving  us  the  earlier  portions  of  Samuel  and  Kings.f 

The  general  framework  of  the  narrative  from  the  story  of  Eden 


with  the  union  of  J  and  E,  e.g.  Gn.  2215-18  Ex.  329-14;  (5)  Deuteronomic  additions 
to  the  legislation  of  J,  e.g.  Ex.  193  b~6. 

*  Schra.  (in  De  Wette's  Einlfi)  places  J  between  825  and  800  ;  Kit.  (Hist.  I.  86), 
between  830  and  800  ;  Kue.  puts  J1  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  or  the  first  years 
of  the  eighth  century,  and  J2  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventh  century ;  Bu.  ( Urgesch.) 
assigns  J1  to  the  ninth  century  or  the  latter  years  of  the  tenth,  and  J2  to  the  reign  of 
Ahaz  ;  Di.  dates  J  somewhat  after  750  B.C.,  but  prior  to  Hezekiah's  reform  ;  Car¬ 
penter  and  Battersby  say,  “  J  may,  perhaps,  be  the  issue  of  two  centuries  of  literary 
growth,  850-650  B.c." ;  Steuernagel,  Deuteronomium  u.  Josua,  280,  names  900-700 
B.C.  as  the  period  within  which  J  arose  (so  Holzinger,  Genesis). 

t  So  Schra.  in  De  Wette’s  Einlfi  327-32  ;  Bu.  Richter  u.  Samuel ;  GFM. 
Judges  ;  Now.  Richter-Ruth  ;  Sta.  ZA  W.  I.  339  ;  Co.  ZA  W.  X.  96  ff. ;  et  al. 
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to  the  settlement  in  Canaan  discloses  a  definite  purpose  in  the 
mind  of  the  author  of  this  literary  creation.* * * §  The  purpose  is 
twofold,  relating  on  the  one  hand  to  the  origin  of  Israel  as  a 
nation  and  Israel’s  relation  to  the  neighboring  nations,  and,  on 
the  other,  to  the  close  connection  of  Yahweh  with  this  origin  and 
development.  Nearly  every  story  in  the  long  series  finds  its  true 
interpretation  from  this  point  of  view.f  This  is  in  perfect  har¬ 
mony  with  the  national  motive  which  underlies  the  work  of  Elijah, 
Elisha,  and  other  nebhi'im  (§§  3-5),  with  the  higher  place  which 
Israel  is  just  at  this  period  taking  among  the  nations,  and,  like¬ 
wise,  with  the  new  ideas  of  Yahweh  which  were  appealing  with 
such  force  to  those  who  breathed  the  prophetic  inspiration 
(p.  xlix).  This  religio-political  motive  includes  also  the  desire 
to  give  expression  to  new  and  larger  conceptions  of  God  and  man 
and  life  (v.i.).  This  historical  interest  does  not  concern  itself 
with  matters  of  an  institutional  character  (this  was  P’s  great 
responsibility).  It  is  the  heroes  of  ancient  history  and  the  scenes 
of  the  olden  times  that  the  Judaean  narrative  delights  in.  For  this 
reason  practically  no  care  is  given  to  providing  chronological 
indications,  and  hardly  more  to  the  chronological  arrangement 
of  the  material.  J  It  is  the  spirit  that  controls  throughout,  nowhere 
the  letter.  It  is  not  difficult  to  connect  this  expression  of  a  true 
religious  spirit  with  the  reformation  in  Judah,  almost  contempo¬ 
raneous  (six  years  later)  with  that  of  Elisha  and  Jehu  in  Israel, 
which  was,  after  all,  only  the  conclusion  of  the  former,  resulting, 
as  it  did,  in  the  overthrow  of  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Ahab  and 
Jezebel. 

3.  One  of  the  principal  problems  of  the  Judaean  narrative 
requires  at  least  a  passing  glance,  viz.  that  of  the  world-stories 
with  which  the  narrative  of  J  opens.  §  What  was  their  origin  ? 
What  was  their  place  in  the  narrative  as  a  whole?  We  cannot 

*  Reuss  (  Gesch.  d.  heil.  Schrift  d.  A.  T.  §  214)  not  inappropriately  characterizes 
J  as  a  “  national  epic.”  Dr.  (  The  Book  of  Genesis,  p.  xiv  )  declares  J  to  be  "  the 
most  gifted  and  the  most  brilliant "  of  all  the  Hebrew  historians. 

t  This  is  true  ( contra  Dr.)  even  of  stories  like  that  of  the  mission  of  Abraham's 
steward  (Gn.  24). 

J  V.  the  author's  articles  in  Hebr.  V.-VI. 

§  Viz.  the  stories  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  Cain  and  Abel,  the  Deluge,  and  the 
Tower  of  Babel. 
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longer  deny  the  close  formal  connection  of  these  traditions  with 
the  similar  traditions  of  other  peoples.*  Nor  can  we  suppose 
that  the  various  forms  which  these  same  stories  take  on  among 
other  nations  are  derived  from  an  original  Israelitish  form.  Israel 
received  this  material  from  the  same  sources  as  those  from  which 
other  nations  received  their  stories.  It  is  a  heritage  common  to 
many  nations.  At  the  same  time  it  is  quite  certain  that  Israel 
came  into  peculiar  relations  with  the  older  Babylonian  tradition, 
not  so  much  in  a  direct  way  through  the  earliest  ancestor  Abraham, | 
as  in  a  more  indirect  manner,  viz.  through  the  Canaanitish  ele¬ 
ment,  which  itself  contained  much  that  was  Babylonian.  J  The 
transformation  which  these  stories  have  undergone  is  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  narrative  as  a  whole,  and  might 
well  be  taken  to  represent  the  whole,  since  it  shows  the  prophetic 
motive,  not  only  in  general,  but  in  detail,  and  illustrates  practi¬ 
cally  every  phase  of  that  spirit.  Moreover,  these  stories  (found  in 
Gn.  2-1 1 )  furnish  not  only  the  starting-point,  but  the  basis,  for  the 
Judaean  narrative,  establishing  at  the  very  beginning  the  essential 
view-point  of  the  narrative.  This  is  seen  especially  (i)  in  the 
place  assigned  Yahweh  in  reference  to  the  outside  nations  ;  (2)  in 
the  importance  attached  to  the  conception  of  sin,  and  likewise 
that  of  deliverance  ;  (3)  in  the  attitude  shown  toward  the  progress 
of  civilization ;  (4)  in  the  preparation  already  made  for  giving 
Israel  her  place  among  the  nations;  and  (5)  in  the  details  of 
prophetic  method  and  procedure. 

4.  This  prophetic  factor  appears  in  several  of  the  most  important 
characteristics  of  the  narrative.  §  Only  a  few  of  these  may  be 
mentioned  :  — 

(r)  The  purpose  and  spirit  (v.i.)  are  distinctly  prophetic,  since 
the  writer  assumes  to  be  acquainted  with  the  plans  of  the  deity, 
and  in  fact  to  speak  for  that  deity  under  all  circumstances ;  eg.  he 
declares  the  divine  purpose  in  the  creation  of  woman  (Gn.  218"24); 

*  V.  Lenormant,  Beginnings  of  History ;  Davis,  Genesis  and  Semitic  Tradition  ; 
Gunkel,  The  Legends  of  Genesis  ;  and  the  enormous  Babel  u.  Bibel  literature  result¬ 
ant  upon  Friedrich  Delitzsch’s  famous  lectures. 

f  Jastrow,  JQR.,  1901,  p.  653. 

I  So  Gunkel,  Genesis ,  p.  xli  ;  Dr.  Genesis,  31 ;  Sayce,  Wkl.,  Zimmern,  et  at. 

\  Dr.  Genesis,  pp.  xxi  ff. ;  Holzinger,  Einl.  129  ff. ;  Carpenter  and  Battersby, 

Hex.  I.  99. 
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he  assigns  the  cause  and  motive  of  Yahweh’s  act  in  sending  the 
Deluge  (Gn.  61'7)  ;  he  knows  the  exact  effect  of  Noah’s  sacrifice 
upon  the  divine  mind  (Gn.  821f)  ;  he  sees  the  divine  purpose 
in  the  confusion  of  tongues  (Gn.  n6f)  and  in  the  selection  of 
Abram  (Gn.  121"3)  ;  he  also  describes  the  scene  between  Moses 
and  Yahweh  on  the  top  of  Pisgah  (Dt.  341<J'4). 

(2)  The  national  element,  so  prophetic  in  its  character,  dis¬ 
plays  itself  (a)  in  the  great  prominence  given  to  stories  in  which 
the  principal  heroes  are  reputed  national  ancestors,  such  as  those 
concerning  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Judah,  Joseph,  Moses;  ( b )  in 
the  recital  of  events  which  had  to  do  with  the  national  progress, 
such  as  the  journey  into  Egypt,  the  Exodus,  the  covenant  at  Sinai, 
the  conquest,  the  settlement,  —  these  being  the  very  foundations 
of  the  national  history ;  ( c )  in  the  evident  desire  to  represent 
Israel  as  unique  among  the  nations,  since  she,  a  direct  descendant 
(through  Noah,  Abraham,  and  others)  of  the  first  man  Adam,  had 
been  definitely  chosen  by  Yahweh  as  his  own  peculiar  people  ;  and 
to  represent  the  affairs  of  the  world  as  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to 
secure  the  best  interest  of  a  single  people,  Israel ;  *  ( d )  in  the  naive 
and  primitive  method  adopted  to  show  Israel’s  superiority  to  their 
more  closely  related  neighbors,  viz.  by  connecting  some  form  of 
reproach  with  the  origin  of  the  nation  concerned,  eg.  Canaan  in 
the  story  of  Noah  (Gn.  925ff-)  as  a  slave  to  other  peoples;  Moab 
and  Ammon  (Gn.  1930-38)  as  the  offspring  of  Lot  by  incest ;f 
Ishmael  (Gn.  i6uff)  as  the  son  of  a  handmaid;  Edom  as  inferior 
in  ability  and  character  from  the  beginning  ;  various  Arabian  tribes 
as  being  descended  from  Keturah,  Abraham’s  second  wife,  and  as 
not  receiving  a  share  in  Abraham’s  property  (Gn.  251"5). 

(3)  The  predictive  element  is,  of  course,  prophetic  ;  “  the  patri¬ 
archal  history  is,  in  his  (J’s)  hands,  instinct  with  the  consciousness 
of  a  great  future”  (Driver).  ( a )  The  history  of  sin  is  pictured 
(Gn.  314)  with  unerring  accuracy,  as  a  long  and  painful  struggle 


*  This  conception  is  clearly  found  in  J  (cf.  137  2218  264),  although  the  word 
"  choose”  is  used  first  of  Israel  in  Dt.  48". 

f  Cf.,  however,  Gunkel’s  conjecture  that  this  story  is  of  Moab-Ammonite  origin, 
and  in  early  times  bore  no  tinge  of  reproach ;  but  on  the  contrary  was  a  eulogy  of 
the  daughters  of  Lot,  who  took  such  heroic  measures  to  secure  children,  and  also 
preserved  thereby  the  purity  of  the  tribal  blood. 
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between  humanity  and  the  influences  which  tempt  man  to  evil, 
a  struggle  which  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  must  mean  victory 
for  humanity ;  *  ( [b )  Israel’s  relations  to  other  peoples  are  pro¬ 
phetically  interpreted  in  Gn.  9 25-20  ;  f  (y)  glimpses  of  Israel’s 
future  numbers  and  power  are  given  to  the  patriarchs,  Isaac 
(Gn.  2727ff  ),  Jacob  (Gn.  4815'19  491'27)  ;  while  (d)  a  forecast  of 
Israel’s  future  relations  to  the  world  at  large  is  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  a  foreign  prophet  (Nu.  2417'19). 

These  predictions  represent  the  very  thought  of  the  prophet 
concerning  the  Israel  of  his  own  day,  the  position  already  gained, 
or  that  which,  with  the  encouragement  thus  given  (i.e.  by  the  rhe¬ 
torical  and  homiletical  use  of  prediction),  may  be  expected.  They 
are,  in  other  words,  “  prophetical  interpretations  of  history  ” 
(Driver). 

(4)  The  prophetic  element  is  seen  also  in  the  idealism  which 
permeates  the  narrative  throughout.  The  writer  makes  word- 
pictures  of  events  and  characters  in  life,  in  order  that  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  observing  the  ideal  life  thus  represented  (whether  it  is  an 
ideal  of  good  or  an  ideal  of  bad),  may  lift  their  life  from  the  lower 
plane  to  a  higher. 

The  story  of  Abraham  is  a  pen-portrait  presenting  the  ideal  of  intimate 
acquaintance  and  communion  with  Yahweh,  and  consequent  faithfulness  and 
obedience  (cf.  Che.  EB.  24).  In  the  story  of  Joseph,  he  pictures  the  final 
victory  of  purity  and  integrity  in  spite  of  evil  machinations  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  rich  and  powerful  (cf.  Dr.  DB.  II.  770).  In  the  picture  given 
us  of  Israel’s  oppression  in  Egypt,  and  deliverance  from  the  same  by  the  out¬ 
stretched  hand  of  Yahweh,  we  see  Israel  as  a  nation  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
mightiest  power  on  earth,  and  triumphing  over  that  power  with  all  its  gods.  J 

*  This  passage  implies,  if  it  does  not  promise,  victory ;  cf.  Dr.  Genesis,  48,  57, 
and  contra  Holzinger,  in  loc.,  who  denies  to  it  ethical  content  and  limits  its  meaning 
to  an  explanation  of  the  well-known  antipathy  of  man  to  the  serpent  family ;  also 
Gunkel,  who  interprets  it  as  explaining  the  perpetual  hostility  of  man  and  the 
serpent  family,  as  a  punishment  for  their  league  against  Yahweh. 

f  Whether  we  understand  (1)  as  formerly  (also  recently  by  Dr.  op.  cit.  p.  hi) 
the  three  great  powers  of  civilization,  the  Semitic,  the  Japhetic,  and  the  Hamitic, 
or  (2)  with  We.,  Sta.,  Bu.,  Meyer,  Holzinger,  merely  Israel,  Canaan,  and  Philistia 
or  Phoenicia;  or  (3)  with  Gunkel  (Shem  =)  the  Aramaean-Hebrew  peoples, 
and  (Japhet=)  the  northern  peoples  (i.e.  the  Hittites). 

X  On  the  Musri  hypothesis  of  the  Exodus  this  exalted  conception  of  Yahweh’s 
power  disappears  from  the  story  in  its  original  form,  but,  even  if  the  hypothesis  be 
accepted,  the  transformation  into  an  Egyptian  Exodus  must  have  taken  place  prior 
to  the  times  of  J. 
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Stories  of  this  kind,  and  there  were  many  such,  were  intended  to  lead  men 
into  a  higher  life,  and  to  give  the  nation  a  confidence  in  its  destiny.* 

(5)  A  true  prophetic  conception  expresses  itself  in  the  attitude 
of  the  Judaean  narrative  toward  the  progress  of  civilization.  Here 
J  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  those  who  preceded  him,  and  joins 
hands  with  the  Nazirite  and  the  Rechabite  (z i.s.). 

This  antagonism,  a  corollary  of  the  views  entertained  concerning  sin  (».*.), 
shows  itself  in  connection  with  (a)  the  story  of  the  murder  which  accompanied 
the  building  of  the  first  city  (Gn.  43-16) ;  (3)  the  beginnings  of  the  arts,  all  of 
which  led  to  uhe  further  spread  of  sin  (Gn.  420"24  1 1 1-9  ) ;  {c)  the  evident 
reproach  joined  to  the  beginning  of  the  culture  of  the  vine  (Gn.  920ff  );  and 
(o')  the  beautiful  representation  everywhere  made  of  the  charm  and  simplicity 
of  the  pastoral  life. 

(6)  The  Judaean  narrative  clearly  presents  the  prophetic  idea 
of  the  covenant  relation  entered  into  between  Yahweh  and  the 
people  of  Israel,  with  the  circumstances  leading  up  to  the  making 
of  the  covenant,  the  basis  on  which  it  was  to  rest,  and  its  formal 
ratification  (Ex.  1920-25  24l~9  341'28).  We  do  not  see  the  proof  of 
the  non-existence  of  this  idea  at  this  time  in  the  assertion  that 
the  narratives  (including  that  of  E,  cf.  Ex.  20  and  Dt.  5,  and 
Ex.  24s0-24)  are  legendary  and  self-contradictory,  that  the  early 
writing  prophets  make  no  use  of  the  conception,  and  that,  conse¬ 
quently,  we  are  to  understand  the  entire  covenant  idea  to  be  the 
result  of  prophetic  teaching,!  rather  than  one  of  its  fundamental 
positions  from  the  very  beginning. 

This  question  will  come  up  again,  but  it  is  well  at  this  point  to  observe 
with  Giesebrecht  {Die  Geschichtlichkeit  d.  Sinaibundes )  :  (a)  that  while 

references  to  the  fact  of  a  Sinaitic  covenant  outside  of  JE  are  few  and 
doubtful  {e.g.  1  K.  I910-14,  in  which  nn:  is  probably  a  later  insertion,  cf.  ©; 
on  Ho.  67  and  81  v.  commentary  in  loci)  until  Jeremiah’s  time,  this  is  not  con¬ 
clusive  that  such  a  covenant  was  unknown;  since  (a)  Hosea  in  chap.  1-3 


*  This  work  of  transforming  appears  all  the  more  clearly,  if  we  understand  with 
Paton  ( AJT .  VIII.,  Oct.  1904)  that  the  real  basis  of  these  patriarchal  stories  is 
found  in  traditions  concerning  the  relation  and  movements  of  the  early  tribes. 

f  We.  Isr.  u.  jiid.  Gesch.  12  f. ;  Sm.  Rel.'1  117;  Schwally,  Semitische  Kriegsal- 
tertiimer,  I.  2;  Schmidt,  art.  “Covenant,"  EB.;  contra  Giesebrecht,  Geschichtlich- 
kcit  d.  Sinaibundes  (1900)  ;  and  K.  DB.  V.  630  ff. 
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plainly  presents  the  fact  of  a  covenant,  although  no  name  is  used;  (/3)  the  pri¬ 
mary  meaning  of  nna  (cf.  Val.  ZA  W.  XII.  i  ff.,  224  ft.,  XIII.  245  ff.;  Kratz- 
schmar.  Die  Bundesvorstellimg  im  A.  T.;  K.  DB.  V.  630;  contra  Schmidt, 
EB.  928  ff.)  is  covenant,  agreement,  the  only  way  of  putting  a  law  into  force 
being  that  of  mutual  agreement ;  (7)  the  lack  of  more  frequent  reference  to 
the  existence  of  the  covenant  is  explained  in  part  on  the  ground  that  no  writ¬ 
ings  from  the  older  prophets  have  come  down  to  us  ;  in  part,  because  few 
particular  occasions  called  for  such  mention,  and,  besides,  after  the  expiration 
of  so  long  a  period  it  was  unnecessary  to  make  allusion  to  the  initial  act, 
especially  when,  as  history  shows,  every  great  change  in  the  national  situation 
was  accompanied  by  a  new  pledge  of  Yahweh’s  loyalty  and  love.  Further¬ 
more,  (3)  the  leaders,  in  their  continuous  effort  to  use  the  cultus  as  an  example 
of  the  demands  growing  out  of  the  covenant-relation,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
adapt  the  instruction  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  people,  emphasized  the 
new  relations,  rather  than  the  old  covenant  made  by  Moses.  And  if  it  is 
asked  why  should  such  emphasis  have  been  placed  on  it  in  the  days  of  Jere¬ 
miah,  the  answer  is  close  at  hand  :  Israel’s  religion  is  preeminently  an 
historical  religion  ;  the  time  had  come  when  the  covenant  was  to  be  broken; 
this  fact  necessarily  brings  the  old  covenant  into  great  prominence.  Concern¬ 
ing  the  relation  of  Amos  and  Hosea  to  this  covenant-idea  v.i. 

(7)  The  prophetic  element  is  seen  still  more  strongly  in  the 
controlling  place  occupied  in  the  narrative  by  the  characteristic 
prophetic  conception  of  sin  and  deliverance .*  This  factor  seems 
to  underlie  everything  else,  beginning,  as  it  does,  with  the  story 
of  the  origin  of  sin  in  Eden  and  the  forecast  of  its  struggle  with 
humanity  (p.  lxxv),  and  continuing  with  each  forward  step  in  the 
progress  of  civilization,  until  because  of  its  terrible  growth  the  race 
itself  (except  a  single  family)  must  perish.  Starting  again  in  the 
new  world,  it  reappears  in  the  account  of  Noah’s  vine-culture  and 
in  the  scattering  of  the  nations  ;  while  the  stories  of  the  patriarchs, 
one  after  another,  illustrate,  for  the  most  part,  their  deliverance 
by  God’s  grace  from  evil  situations  consequent  upon  sin ;  and  the 
national  stories  seem  to  be  chronicles  only  of  sin  and  deliverance 
from  sin,  —  in  other  words,  of  disgraceful  acts  of  rebellion  and 
backsliding,  and  rescue  from  enemies  who,  because  of  such  sin 
on  Israel’s  part,  had  temporarily  become  Israel’s  masters. 

5.  The  message  of  the  Judaean  narrative  was  a  rich  and  varied 
one,  lifting  the  minds  of  the  Israelites  (of  pre-Amos  times)  to  the 
contemplation  of :  — 


*  Contra,  Tennant  in  The  Fall  and  Original  Sin  (1903). 
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(1)  Yahweh,  as  a  God  who  had  controlled  the  affairs  of  human¬ 
ity,  since  he  first  brought  humanity  into  existence ;  a  God  also 
who  is  celebrated  for  mercifulness  and  long-suffering,  and  for 
faithfulness  (cf.  Gn.  68  821f-  iS235,  3212  etc.);  a  God,  not  only 
all-powerful,  but  ever-present  with  his  people  (Gn.  263“  2815  39s 
Nu.  1496). 

(2)  The  origin  of  sin,  and  with  it  of  human  suffering  ;  the  power 
of  temptation  and  the  terrible  results  which  follow  its  victory  over 
man ;  the  awful  picture  of  the  growth  of  evil  in  civilization  ;  and, 
likewise,  the  possibility  of  deliverance  from  evil  and  distress  through 
the  kindness  and  love  of  Yahweh. 

(3)  Great  characters,  who,  while  not  without  fault,  “  on  the 
whole  maintained  a  lofty  standard  of  faith,  constancy,  and  upright¬ 
ness  of  life,  both  among  the  heathen  in  whose  land  they  dwelt, 
and  also  amid  examples  of  worldly  self-indulgence,  duplicity,  and 
jealousy,  afforded  sometimes  by  members  of  their  own  family  ” 
(Driver,  op.  cit .).  This  life  is  intended  to  bring  about  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  holy  people  in  the  world  (Gn.  i818f). 

(4)  A  future  mission  in  the  world  (perhaps  not  yet  to  the  world), 
where  Israel  is  to  be  conspicuous  by  reason  of  the  special  privileges 
accorded.  These  blessings  will  take  the  form  of  material  pros¬ 
perity  (cf.  the  spiritual  gifts  so  great  as  to  attract  the  envy  of  all 
nations,  suggested  later  in  Gn.  2218  264  [R-]). 

6.  The  place  of  the  Judaean  narrative  in  prophecy  and  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  later  prophets  may  receive  only  a  brief  statement. 

(1)  The  ideas  of  Yahweh  as  just  and  hating  sin,  as  merciful, 
and  as  faithful,  are  the  very  ideas  afterward  emphasized,  respec¬ 
tively  by  Amos,  Hosea,  and  Isaiah ;  the  representation  of  him  as 
all-powerful,  and  ever-present  with  his  people,  precedes  Amos’s 
representation  in  chaps.  1,  2,  and  that  of  Isaiah’s  Immanuel. 

(2)  The  conception  of  sin,  and  the  statement  of  its  evil  effects, 
contain  the  very  substance  of  all  subsequent  prophetic  utterance. 

(3)  The  germ  of  the  Messianic  hope,  here  appearing,  in  later  years 
is  to  occupy  a  large  place  in  religious  thought.  (4)  The  concep¬ 
tion  of  Israel’s  mission  in  the  world  ultimately  develops  into  the 
doctrine  of  the  servant  of  Yahweh. 

Besides  this,  the  more  specific  allusions  to  J  which  are  found 
in  Amos  and  Hosea  may  be  noted,  e.g. :  Am.  32,  cf.  Gn.  1819; 
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Ho.  4610  91,  cf.  Nu.  ii20  ;  Am.  411  Ho.  n8,  cf.  Gn.  •,  and 
the  relation  of  the  two  conflicting  estimates  of  Jacob  in  Ho. 
chap.  12  to  J’s  attitude  toward  the  patriarch. 

§  9.  The  Ephraimite  Narrative  (E). 

This  narrative  of  Israel’s  early  history  took  form  as  early  as 
800  b.c.,  and,  with  the  Judaean  narrative  already  discussed,  fur¬ 
nishes  us  a  remarkable  picture  of  the  life  and  thought  of  the 
period. 

1.  Certain  preliminary  points  concerning  E  require  brief  consideration  : 
(1)  The  evidence  of  E’s  Northern  origin  is  found*  in  its  interest  in  the 
sanctuaries  of  Northern  Israel  ;  its  assignment  of  the  leadership  in  the  Joseph 
story  to  Reuben  (cf.  J’s  assignment  of  it  to  Judah);  its  giving  of  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  place  to  Joseph  in  Dt.  33,  the  account  of  his  covenant  with  the  tribes 
at  Shechem,  and  the  interment  of  his  bones  at  Shechem ;  the  mention  of  the 
tombs  of  many  prominent  persons,  especially  those  located  in  the  North  ; 
some  points  of  contact  with  Aramaic  in  its  language ;  the  prophetic  spirit 
which  breathes  through  it  and  is  characteristic  of  the  North,  the  home  of 
prophecy,  f 

(2)  The  date  of  E  is  800  B.c.  to  750  B.c.  J  The  general  historical  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  writers  seems  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  J,  namely,  the 
period  of  the  monarchy.  But  the  general  theological  standpoint  of  E  is 
unanimously  conceded  to  be  more  advanced  than  that  of  J ;  e.g.  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  deity  is  less  anthropomorphic  (cf.  especially,  Ex.  314) ;  the  idea 
of  progress  in  revelation  appears  ;  the  whole  representation  of  the  method 


*  V.  Carpenter  and  Battersby,  Hex.  I.  116  f. ;  Dr.  LOT.  122;  Holzinger,  Einl. 
212  ff. 

f  The  oldest  form  of  J  has  been  assigned  to  the  North  by  some  scholars,  e.g. 
Schra.  in  De  Wette’s  Einlfi  321;  Reuss,  Gesch.  d.  heil.  Schriften  d.  A.T.,  §  213; 
Kue.  Hex.  248  ff. ;  but  this  view  does  not  commend  itself. 

+  That  E  was  prior  to  J  was  the  prevailing  opinion  until  the  appearance  of  We.'s 
Gesch.  Isr.  (I.  370  ff.)  in  which  the  opposite  view  was  adopted,  which  is  now  gen¬ 
erally  accepted.  For  the  old  view,  v.  Di.  Num.-Dt.-Jos.  620  ff.,  630  ff. ;  Kit.  Hist. 
I.  76  ff.  Kue.  (Hex.  248-52)  dates  E1  about  750  and  E2  about  650  B.C. ;  so  Co. 
Einl.  51.  Sta.  ( G  VI.  I.  58  f.)  places  E  about  750  B.C.,  and  maintains  the  possibility 
of  additions  to  it  after  722  B.c.  (p.  582,  note  1).  Holzinger  (Einl.  225  f.)  puts  E1  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighth  century  and  E2  early  in  the  seventh  century.  Carpenter 
and  Battersby  assign  E1  to  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  century,  and  “  affirm  that  E, 
like  J,  contains  elements  of  various  date,  some  of  which  may  have  been  contributed 
to  it  after  it  had  been  adopted  into  the  record  of  history  and  law  preserved  in 
Judah  ” ;  similarly  Steuernagel,  Deuteronomium,  etc.,  282  f.  Wildeboer  puts  El 
about  750  B.C.  and  E2  somewhere  before  621. 

f 
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of  the  divine  activity  in  the  world  is  in  the  realm  of  the  supernatural  and 
superrational ;  the  transcendent  God  makes  known  his  will  to  men  in 
dreams  and  visions  and  through  angels,  not  by  direct,  personal  speech  as  in 
J.  Furthermore,  in  the  case  of  stories  common  to  J  and  E,  not  infrequently, 
the  earlier  form  of  the  tradition  is  evidently  that  in  J ;  eg.  in  Gn.  2626~33  (J) 
and  2i22-31  (E),  according  to  E  the  covenant  is  binding  upon  posterity,  the 
oath  becomes  one  of  exculpation,  and  seven  lambs  are  introduced  in  an 
attempt  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  name  Beer-sheba  (cf.  also  Gn.  3014-16  [J] 
with  3017f-  [E],  and  3024  [J]  with  3023  [E]).  For  a  terminus  ad  quern  722  B.c. 
is  the  lowest  possible  date,  since  nowhere  in  E  is  there  any  allusion  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  state,  which  a  Northern  writer  must  have  mentioned  had  he 
been  through  that  experience.  The  same  may  safely  be  said  of  the  events  of 
734  B.C.  The  whole  character  of  E’s  narrative  reflects  a  period  of  prosperity 
such  as  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.;  the  tone  is  one  of  confidence  and  hope, 
with  no  consciousness  of  recent  disasters  nor  premonitions  of  approaching 
misfortunes.  The  points  of  contact  between  Hosea  and  E  (v.i.)  also  seem  to 
point  to  the  priority  of  the  latter,  and  so  confirm  the  assignment  of  E  to  the 
date  800-750  B.c. 


(3)  In  comparing  the  scope  of  E  with  that  of  J,  we  observe 
(a)  that  in  E  the  relation  of  Israel’s  tradition  to  the  outside  world 
is  altogether  ignored,  the  barest  allusion  ( e.g .  Gn.  2013  Jos.  24s) 
being  made  to  the  Mesopotamian  antecedents  of  Abraham’s 
family ;  but  (^)  the  history  of  the  family,  and  later  of  the  nation, 
proceeds  on  lines  quite  parallel  to  those  of  J.  The  more  inter¬ 
esting  variations  are  (c)  the  story  of  the  intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac 
(Gn.  22),  the  fuller  statement  of  Jacob’s  intercourse  with  Laban, 
the  special  attention  given  to  the  Joseph-episode,  the  very  inde¬ 
pendent  account  of  Moses  and  his  times,  as  well  as  of  the  cere¬ 
mony  at  Horeb  where  the  “ten  words”  are  proclaimed  and  the 
covenant  instituted,  after  which  (Ex.  243_s)  follow  the  reception 
of  the  tables  of  stone  in  the  mountain  and  the  apostasy  of  the 
golden  calf.  Out  of  this  came  the  establishment  of  the  tent  of 
meeting  (Ex.  337'11),*  in  connection  with  which  certain  events  of 
important  prophetic  significance  occur  (the  prophetic  inspiration 
of  the  seventy  elders,  Nu.  u246-30,  the  vindication  of  Moses’  pe¬ 
culiar  prophetic  office,  121'13).  Thence  the  narrative  passes  on  to 
the  conquest  and  the  distribution  of  the  land  and  Joshua’s  final 


*  E's  description  of  the  tent  of  meeting  has  been  omitted  to  make  place  for  the 
more  elaborate  account  of  P. 
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leave-taking  at  Shechem  (Jos.  24).  The  narrative  unquestionably 
continues  through  Judges  and  Samuel,*  thus  reaching  down  at  least 
into  the  early  history  of  the  monarchy,  perhaps  even  to  the  Elisha 
stories  in  2  Kings,  f 

(4)  The  purpose  of  this  narrative  is  evidently  to  magnify  the 
office  of  the  leaders,  and  these  leaders  are  prophets,  e.g.  Abraham 
(Gn.  207),  Isaac  (Gn.  27s9*'-),  Jacob  (4820f-),  Joseph  (5025),  and 
Moses  (Nu.  121'15),  to  all  of  whom  visions  are  granted  of  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  nation.  Israel’s  government  is  a  theocracy,  in 
which  the  prophets  speak  for  God.  When  Israel  has  obeyed  the 
theocratic  representatives,  she  has  always  been  the  recipient  of 
divine  favor,  which  signified  peace  and  plenty.  When  Israel  dis¬ 
obeyed,  the  divine  anger  was  visited  upon  her  in  the  form  of 
disaster.  It  is  not  the  secular  rulers  upon  whom  her  success 
depends,  but  the  theocratic  guides.  This  teaching,  which  the  nar¬ 
rative  throughout  was  intended  to  convey,  is  admirably  summed 
up  in  Joshua’s  farewell  address  (chap.  24). 

2.  The  prophetic  element  in  E,  as  has  been  said,  is  most 
conspicuous ;  J  and  the  narrative,  for  this  reason,  is  of  especial 
interest  to  us.  We  may  recall  the  representation  of  Abraham  as  a 
prophet  (Gn.  207),  the  ascription  to  Joseph  of  the  spirit  of  Elohim 
(Gn.  4 138),  the  unique  place  in  pre-prophetism  assigned  to  Moses 
(Nu.  i21-14 ;  cf.  Dt.  3410"12),  the  treatment  of  Miriam  as  a  prophetess 
(Ex.  1520),  the  recognition  of  the  non-Israelitish  Balaam  as  a 
prophet  (Nu.  23s-24),  the  prophetic  inspiration  and  authority 
accorded  to  the  seventy  elders  (Nu.  n16t2iM#),  the  characteriza¬ 
tion  of  Joshua  as  the  minister  of  Moses  and  the  servant  of  Yahweh, 
the  forecasts  of  Israel’s  greatness  made  in  the  visions  ascribed 


*  GYVi.  Judges.  XXV.  ff. ;  Bu.  Richter  ( Kurzer  Hand-Comm.  z.  A.  T.) ,  XII.-XV, 
and  Samuel  (SBOT.). 

f  It  is  important  to  separate  E2,  so  far  as  possible,  from  E1,  for  it  is  only  the 
latter  that  preceded  Hosea.  Concerning  the  limits  of  E2,  however,  there  is  as  yet 
little  agreement,  the  exceedingly  fragmentary  character  of  E  as  a  whole  rendering 
it  peculiarly  difficult  to  determine  definitely  the  different  strata  within  the  docu¬ 
ment.  The  more  important  passages  assigned  to  E2  are :  Gn.  34  35!— *  Ex.  32I-336 
Nu.  1 1 14.  ig  f.  24  4-30  I22-8  2i32-35i  and,  by  some,  the  Decalogue  of  Ex.  20  (but  v.s.). 
Cf.  Rue.  Hex.  251  f. ;  Co.  Einl.  48  ff. ;  Wildeboer,  Littcralur  d.  A.  T.  140;  Car¬ 
penter  and  Battersby,  Hex.  I.  119  f. 

X  V.  Holzinger,  Einl.  209-11 ;  Carpenter  and  Battersby,  Hex.  I.  113. 
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to  dying  patriarchs  (Gn.  2739f-  46s  4820),  the  hero-stories  which 
were  pictures  intended  to  serve  as  the  ideals  of  the  times  in 
which  the  narratives  were  written,  and,  in  fact,  as  anticipations  or 
predictions  of  Israel’s  future  glory,  and  the  general  representation 
of  theocratic  guidance  and  control  which  is  always  present.  In 
all  this  the  prophetic  element  is  pronounced.  Furthermore,  the 
emphasis  of  E  upon  ethical  matters  and  everything  pertaining 
to  the  impartial  administration  of  justice  is  in  keeping  with  its 
prophetic  character ;  cf.  the  large  amount  of  legislation  concern¬ 
ing  the  rights  of  individuals  and  their  mutual  responsibilities  incor¬ 
porated  in  E,  and  especially  the  ethical  character  of  E’s  decalogue 
(p.  lxi  ff.)  as  compared  with  that  of  J,  and  the  evident  effort  to 
remove  from  the  old  traditions  everything  detrimental  to  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  prophetic  heroes.  This  ethical  interest  is  in  the 
direct  line  of  the  development  of  thought  which  culminates  in 
Amos  and  the  writing  prophets.  E  possesses  also  a  larger  interest 
in  priestly  matters  than  J,  but  this  is  wholly  subordinate  in  com¬ 
parison  with  his  prophetic  tendency. 

3.  The  message  of  E  *  is  after  all  quite  distinct  from  that  of  J, 
although  it  contains  very  much,  indeed,  that  is  the  same  :  — 

(1)  The  teaching  concerning  God  is  characterized  by  ( a )  a 
recognition  of  three  different  stages  of  growth  through  which  the 
conception  has  passed,  viz.  that  of  Israel’s  early  ancestors,  poly¬ 
theism  (Jos.  24s),  that  of  Abraham  and  Jacob,  cf.  the  reformation 
instituted  by  the  latter  after  seeing  Elohim’s  angels  at  Bethel 
(Gn.  352-4),  and  that  connected  with  the  revelation  of  Yahweh 
(Ex.  315)  ;  ( b )  the  important  place  assigned  to  representatives 
(viz.  prophetic  spokesmen  or  angelic  messengers  Ex.  1419),  as 
agents  of  the  deity  in  his  intercourse  with  the  people,  and  to 
dreams  as  a  method  of  communication,  and  the  consequent  absence 
of  the  crude,  though  picturesque,  anthropomorphisms  found  in 
J  ;  (c)  the  treatment  of  important  events  as  the  result,  not  of 
human  effort  in  a  natural  way,  but  of  the  direct  action  of  the  deity 
(Ex.  17s-11  Jos.  620),  and  in  this  same  connection,  the  employment 
by  the  deity  of  men  to  accomplish  his  plans  in  spite  of  their  igno¬ 
rance  or  hostility  (Gn.  5029  45s8)  ;  (d)  the  use  in  connection  with 


*  V.  especially  Holzinger,  Hint.  201-13. 
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the  deity  of  certain  peculiar  forms  and  phrases,  eg.  the  plural  of 
the  verbal  form  (Gn.  2013  3153  357  Ex.  2  29  Jos.  2419),  the  phrase 
“fear  of  Isaac”  (Gn.  3142'53),  the  reference  to  the  sacred  stone 
(Gn.  28s2),  the  pillar  at  the  door  of  the  tent  speaking  (Ex.  33°), 
the  stone  of  witness  (Jos.  2427),  the  “trying”  of  the  people  by 
the  deity  (Gn.  221). 

The  whole  idea  of  God  is  more  theological  and  abstract  (cf.  the 
new  interpretation  given  the  word  mf,  viz.  ,THK  “ili’X  rvnx)  than  is 
the  case  in  J.  E’s  God  is  an  exalted  personality  far  removed  from 
his  people,  and  working  almost  entirely  in  the  realm  of  the  super¬ 
natural.  He  is  a  God  of  transcendent  power  and  majesty  and  of 
unchanging  purpose. 

(2)  Other  characteristic  elements  in  E’s  message,  already  mentioned,  may 
be  briefly  summarized  as  follows :  («)  A  keener  ethical  sense  than  J’s,  as 
seen  particularly  in  the  evident  desire  to  shield  the  reputation  of  the  patriarchs 
by  relieving  them  of  the  responsibility  for  certain  transactions  {e.g.  Abraham 
expels  Hagar  only  when  commanded  so  to  do  (Gn.  2112),  Jacob  in  his  shrewd 
dealing  with  Laban  is  acting  under  the  direct  guidance  of  God  (Gn.  3i24- 29-42). 
(3)  A  very  definite  recognition  of  the  patriarchal  cultus,  with  its  tent  of  meet¬ 
ing  (Ex.  337"11),  placed  under  the  charge  of  Joshua,  rather  than  of  Aaron  and 
his  sons  (Nu.  1116-30),  together  with  altars  and  pillars  (Gn.  2818-  22  Ex.  24*), 
but  no  priests,  (z)  An  utter  lack  of  interest  in  the  outside  world,  or  in  the 
connection  of  Israel’s  history  with  the  outside  world. 

(3)  E’s  message,  briefly  stated,  was  this  :  Israel’s  God  is  a  being 
of  wonderful  majesty  and  exalted  personality,  with  unlimited  power. 
His  purpose  concerning  the  nation  is  unchanging.  He  is  not  close 
at  hand  to  communicate  with  you  in  person,  but  makes  known 
to  you  his  will  through  definite  agents,  prophets,  and  messen¬ 
gers  ;  there  is  no  occasion  to  be  ignorant  of  his  wishes,  which 
have  been  declared  so  clearly  by  these  agents  raised  up  to  repre¬ 
sent  him.  History  has  shown  conclusively  that  when  the  voice  of 
these  agents  has  been  heeded,  the  nation  has  had  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity;  but  when  there  has  been  rebellion  against  their  injunc¬ 
tions,  there  have  come  ruin  and  disaster.  In  every  important 
crisis  of  national  history,  Israel’s  God  has  shown  his  interest  by 
direct  action  on  Israel’s  behalf;  but  he  has  never  hesitated  to  send 
punishment  when  Israel  deserved  the  same.  Israel  may  learn  how 
Yahweh  would  have  the  nation  act,  if  attention  is  given  to  the  lives 
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of  the  old  patriarchal  ancestors  and  to  the  great  events  of  early 
national  history.  These  experiences  of  honor  and  glory  will  again 
be  enjoyed,  if  only  Israel  will  give  heed  to  the  lessons  of  the  past, 
improve  the  standards  of  conduct,  and  worship  Yahweh  as  did 
their  ancestors. 

4.  The  relation  of  E  to  other  prophets  is  quite  clear.  It  is 
more  advanced  and  higher  than  J.  In  many  points  it  is  on  a  level 
with  Amos  and  Hosea.  It  is  like  Hosea,  rather  than  J  and  Amos, 
in  showing  little  or  no  interest  in  the  larger  world-view.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  broader  conception  is  confined  to  the 
two  documents  of  Judaean  origin.  E  sees  no  such  danger  in  the 
cult  as  is  evidenced  by  Amos  and  Hosea.  E’s  thought  of  sin  is 
that  of  J.  While  E’s  ethical  standards  (cf.  p.  lxxxiii)  are  higher 
than  those  of  J,  they  do  not  reach  the  level  on  which  those  of 
Amos  and  Hosea  rest. 

In  E  we  have  the  close  of  the  pre-prophetic  movement,  for  with 
Amos,  as  all  agree,  real  prophecy  has  begun.  We  may  now  ask, 
what  was  the  basis  and  character  of  this  movement,  taken  as  a 
whole  ? 

B.  THE  BASIS  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  TRE-PROPHETIC 

MOVEMENT. 

§  10.  The  Relation  of  Pre-prophetism  to  Mosaism. 

The  question  of  the  connection  of  pre-prophetism  with  Mosaism  is 
as  interesting  as  it  is  difficult.  Such  connection  is  taken  for  granted 
in  J  and  E  (likewise  in  D).*  But  does  this  assumption  stand  the 
historical  test  ?|  The  answer  to  this  question  bears  most  directly 


*  Both  J  and  E  narrate  the  circumstances  of  Moses'  work  with  great  minuteness, 
and  on  all  the  main  points  there  is  a  fair  agreement.  They  unite  in  ascribing  to 
him  (1)  leadership  in  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  and  in  the  journey  to  Canaan ; 

(2)  the  position  as  the  representative  of  Yahweh  to  Israel ;  (3)  the  place  as  mediator 
in  the  making  of  a  covenant  between  Yahweh  and  Israel ;  (4)  the  honor  of  founding 
Israel’s  legislation. 

f  Che.  ( EB .  art.  "  Moses  ”)  makes  the  name  Moses  that  of  a  clan ;  Wkl.  (  GI.  II. 
86-95)  makes  the  entire  Moses  story  a  transformation  of  an  original  Tammuz  myth ; 
but  the  historicity  of  the  narratives,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is  maintained  by  Sta. 
G  VI.  I.  130;  We.  Prol.  429-40;  Sm.  Rel*  2  15  ff. ;  Kit.  Hist.  I.  227-39;  WRS. 
077 C. 2  303  ff.  ;  Giesebrecht,  Geschichtl.  d.  Sinaibundes ;  Bennett,  art.  “  Moses," 
DB. ;  H.  P.  Smith,  O.  T.  Hist.  56  ff. ;  and  many  others. 
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upon  the  estimate  which  we  shall  finally  place  upon  the  work  of 
Amos ;  for,  in  the  fewest  words,  the  case  may  thus  be  stated  :  Did 
the  ethical  idea  which  formed  the  essence  of  prophetic  teaching 
have  its  origin  in  Amos?  or  is  there  clear  trace  of  its  existence 
before  the  days  of  Amos  ?  Is  it  seen  in  the  transforming  work  of 
J  and  E  in  their  stories  dealing  with  world-history  and  nation- 
history  (z Is  evidence  of  its  presence  to  be  seen  farther  back, 
in  the  legal  formulations  found  incorporated  in  J  and  E  (v.s.)  ?  Is 
it  seen  still  earlier,  in  the  motives  and  methods  of  Elijah,  Elisha, 
and  the  nebhi'im,  whose  work  began  in  the  days  of  the  seer 
Samuel?  And  is  the  germ  of  it  all  to  be  discovered  in  Mosaism? 

If  we  are  to  reach  a  safe  conclusion  concerning  Moses  and  his 
relation  to  the  subsequent  history  of  Israel  and  Israel’s  religion, 
more,  perhaps,  is  to  be  stated  in  the  form  of  negation  than  in  the 
form  of  affirmation.  This  is  true,  partly  because  so  much  that  is 
unfounded  has  been  affirmed,  partly  also  because  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  Mosaism  and  the  pre- 
prophetic  religion,  or  to  trace  with  perfect  satisfaction  the  relations 
between  the  two. 

1.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  pre-prophetic  religion,  even  if 
this  includes  Mosaism  as  its  basis,  has  little  to  do  with  Egypt  or 
Egyptism  ;  *  while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  relation  to  the  desert  of 
Sinai  (or  Horeb),  and  to  the  tribe  of  which  Jethro  was  priest  is 
very  close.  This  locality,  according  to  all  tradition,  was  the  scene 
and  source  not  only  of  Moses’  education,  but  also  of  the  call  from 
the  deity,  as  well  as  of  the  work  of  Jethro,  who  became  the  guide 
(religious  and  secular)  of  Moses  (and  likewise  his  father-in-law)  ;J 
and  this,  also,  was  the  place,  according  to  all  tradition,  in  which 
Israel  later  entered  into  covenant  with  Yahweh  (v.s.). 

2.  We  must  relinquish  the  conception  (old  and  widely  accepted 
as  it  may  be)  that  Mosaism  and  the  developments  from  it  are 
identical,  J  an  idea  which  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  error 

*  This  is  granted  by  those  who  hold  to  the  Egyptian  bondage,  eg.  Sm .  Rel. 2  37 ; 
Marti,  Rel.  55  f. ;  Schultz,  Theol.  I.  127  ff. ;  Kue.  Rel.  I.  275  ff. ;  and  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Musri  hypothesis. 

f  For  explanations  of  the  two  names  Jethro  and  Hobab,  see  the  commentaries 
in  loc.,  and  the  articles  "Hobab”  and  "Jethro”  in  DB.,  EB.}  and  PREP 

J  Bennett  ( DB .  III.  446)  rightly  recognizes  the  necessity  and  the  difficulty  of 
making  this  distinction. 
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and  confusion  ;  but  we  may  regard  it  as  established  that  Moses 
represents  historically  ( a )  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egypt,* * * § 
(b)  the  union  of  several  clans  into  one  community  (perhaps  not 
yet  a  nation), f  and  (c)  a  new  conception  of  deity  expressed  in, 
or  in  connection  with,  the  word  “Yahweh.”  { 

3.  We  are  no  longer  to  argue,  a  priori ,  that  the  Moses  of  tradi¬ 
tion  must  have  been  just  what  the  tradition  represented  him  as 
being,  for,  on  this  basis,  we  cannot  explain  “the  ethical  impulse 
and  tendency,  which,  at  any  rate  from  the  time  of  the  prophet 
Amos  (and  Amos,  be  it  remembered,  presupposes  that  this  impulse 
is  no  novelty),  is  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  the  Israelitish  reli¬ 
gion”  (Cheyne);  but  we  are  entirely  justified  in  believing  that 
Moses  was  the  founder  of  a  religion,  and  “  brought  to  his  people  a 
new  creative  idea  (viz.  the  worship  of  Yahweh  as  a  national  God), 
which  moulded  their  national  life  ”  (Stade,  GVI.  I.  130  ;  cf.  Akad. 
Reden.,  105  ff.) .  § 

4.  We  may  safely  deny  the  ascription  to  Moses  of  literary  work 
of  any  kind,  even  the  songs  with  which  his  name  is  connected 
(<? .g.  Ex.  151'18  Dt.  321'43  332"20),  or  the  “judgments  and  precepts” 
of  CC  (§  7),  and  the  decalogues  of  E  (Ex.  20),  and  of  J  (Ex.  34) ;  || 
but,  without  much  question,  we  may  hold  him  responsible  for  the 
institution  of  the  tent  of  meeting  as  the  dwelling-place  of  the  deity, 
together  with  the  ark,  and  the  beginning  of  a  priesthood,  and  this 


*  Ew.  Hist.  II.  75 ;  We.  Pro/.  429  ff. ;  Sm.  Re/.2  15  ff. ;  Kit.  Hist.  I.  227  f. 

f  See  especially  Eerdmans,  ThT.  XXXVII.  19  ff.;  Bu.  Rel.  35 ff. 

\  Bu.  Rel.  35  f. ;  K.  DB.  V.  624  ff. 

§  Cf.  We.  ( Prol .),  “Moses  was  not  the  first  discoverer  of  this  faith  (viz.  that 
Yahweh  is  the  God  of  Israel,  and  Israel  the  people  of  Yahweh),  but  it  was  through 
him  that  it  came  to  be  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  national  existence  and  history"; 
WRS.  ( OTJC. ,2  305),  “  He  founded  in  Israel  the  great  principles  of  the  moral  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  righteous  Yahweh.’’  Co.  (Hist,  of  the  People  of  Isr.)  says  of  Moses’ 
work  at  Sinai,  "  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  moments  ir.  the  history  of  man¬ 
kind,  the  birth  hour  of  the  religion  of  the  spirit.  In  the  thunderstorms  of  Sinai  the 
God  of  revelation  himself  comes  down  upon  the  earth;  here  we  have  the  dawn 
of  the  day  which  was  to  break  upon  the  whole  human  race,  and  among  the 
greatest  mortals  who  ever  walked  this  earth  Moses  will  always  remain  one  of  the 
greatest.” 

||  Moses  was  preeminently  a  man  of  affairs ;  the  strenuous  nature  of  his  activities 
as  leader  and  organizer  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  left  no  opportunity  for  literary  pur¬ 
suits.  His  work  was  “rather  practical  than  didactic,  the  influence  of  an  inspired 
life  rather  than  the  inculcation  of  abstract  dogmas”  (Bennett,  DB.  Ill,  446). 
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is  the  germ  of  much  of  the  institutional  element  that  follows 
in  later  years. 

5.  We  may  find  greater  or  less  difficulty  in  discovering  the  basis 
of  an  ethical  development  in  Mosaism,  either  (a)  in  the  essentially 
ethical  character  of  the  claim  upon  Israel,  which  grew  out  of  the 
great  act  of  mercy  performed  by  Yahweh  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Red  Sea,  Israel’s  religion  taking  on  gradually  thereafter  a  moral 
character,  because  she  is  constantly  impelled  to  pay  due  regard  to 
the  claim ;  *  or  (<5)  in  the  new  conception  of  God,  viz.  that  he 
controls  nature  and  history,  involving  the  truth  that  Yahweh  was 
not  the  God  of  a  country  but  of  a  people,  the  relation  of  a  deity 
to  a  people  being  more  spiritual  than  that  of  a  deity  to  a  country  ;  f 
or  (Y)  in  the  mutual  loyalty  of  the  tribes  to  one  another  and  their 
common  loyalty  to  one  God,  in  contrast  with  the  individual  heno- 
theism  of  Moab,  Ammon,  etc. 

It  is  probable,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  more  reasonable  hy¬ 
pothesis  will  be  found  in  the  view  j  that  this  development  has  its 
roots  in  the  fact  that  Israel’s  relation  to  Yahweh  was  not  that  of 
blood-kindred,  as  in  the  case  of  nature  religions,  nor  that  simply 
of  long  observance  which  had  become  something  inevitable  ;  but, 
rather,  a  relation  entered  into  by  choice,  one  which,  unlike  that 
of  a  nature  religion,  could  be  broken,  but  also  one  which  Israel 
was  led  to  preserve,  because  Yahweh  had  wrought  great  works  in 
her  behalf.  Budde’s  summary  (p.  38)  expresses  this  thought 
most  exactly :  “  Israel’s  religion  became  ethical  because  it  was 
a  religion  of  choice  and  not  of  nature,  because  it  rested  on  a 
voluntary  decision,  which  established  an  ethical  relation  between 
the  people  and  its  God  for  all  time.” 

6.  We  may  acknowledge  quite  freely  the  insufficiency  and 
uncertainty  of  the  materials  at  our  command,  and,  as  well,  the 
difficulty  of  giving  proper  credit  to  the  various  agents  and  move¬ 
ments  concerned  with  the  development  of  the  great  ethical  ideas 
concerning  righteousness,  which  had  before  been  unknown ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  that  certain  facts 


*  Che.  EB.  3214.  f  Bennett,  DB.  III.  446. 

I  So  Tiele,  Manuel  de  Vhistoire  des  religions  (1880),  84,  and  Histoire  comparet 
des  anciennes  religions  (1882),  chap.  IX.;  Sta.  G  VI.  I.  130  ff . ;  Bu.  Rel.  1-38; 
Barton,  Sketch  of  Semitic  Origins ,  275  ff. 
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have  been  established  which  fit  into  hypotheses  more  or  less  satis¬ 
factory,  the  fundamental  factor  in  which  is  the  close  logical  and 
historical  connection  between  pre-prophetism  and  Mosaism.  In¬ 
deed,  it  may  be  asserted  that  Mosaism  is  as  fundamental  to  pre- 
prophetism  as  is  pre-prophetism  to  prophetism  itself. 

§  n.  The  Essential  Thought  of  Pre-prophetism. 

Is  it  possible  now  to  think  of  this  movement  in  its  unity,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  many  difficulties  which  exist,  to  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinguish  its  thought  from  that  which  precedes  and  follows  it  ?  In 
making  the  effort  to  draw  historical  lines,  we  may  observe  :  (i)  That 
the  case  before  us  is,  in  some  sense,  a  definite  one,  since  we  are 
concerned  with  Israel’s  religious  thought  during  the  period  in 
which  Yahwism  is  in  contact  with  Baalism  as  a  rival  religion. 
This  contact  began  when  Israel  entered  Canaan;  it  ended  in  the 
century  in  which  Jehu,  under  the  influence  of  the  nebhi'im,  up¬ 
rooted  it.*  We  might  go  farther  and  say  that  we  are  dealing 
with  Yahwism  itself ;  for,  pure  Yahwism,  at  the  end  of  this  period, 
passes  into  prophetism,  which,  still  later,  becomes  Judaism. 
(2)  Consequently,  our  question  is  a  threefold  one  :  What  was 
Yahwism  at  the  time  of  the  entrance  into  Canaan?  With  what 
did  Yahwism  have  to  contend  in  the  centuries  from  1100  to 
800  b.c.  ?  What  had  Yahwism  become  at  the  close  of  the  con¬ 
test?  Two  or  three  subsidiary  questions  will  arise,  viz.:  How 
was  it  that,  in  the  end,  Yahwism  became  supreme?  Is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Yahwism  of  1100  b.c.  and  that  of  800  b.c.  the  sum 
contributed  by  the  nebhi'im  ?  or  did  Yahwism  draw  from  Baalism 
itself  much  that  was  of  vital  significance?  And  further,  were  the 
institutions  of  Baalism  made  use  of  by  Yahwism  in  securing  this 
position  of  superiority? 

1.  It  is  natural  to  consider  first  the  idea  of  God. 

(1)  When  Yahwism,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,!  came 


*  The  effects  of  Baalism  continue  down  to  Hosca  and  later;  some  of  them  are, 
indeed,  incorporated  in  Yahwism  ( v.i .). 

f  Whether,  eg.  (i)  in  an  original  direct  revelation  (so  most  old  interpreters)  ; 
(2)  in  the  old  Arabian  tribal  religion  (Schultz,  et  at.)  ;  (3)  in  the  religion  of  the 
Kenites  (Stade,  Budde,  et  all)  ;  or  (4)  in  the  esoteric  monotheism  of  the  Egyptian 
priesthood. 
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into  Canaan,  it  was,  so  far  as  the  conception  of  God  was  concerned, 
simple  and  primitive,  very  crude  and  naive,  monotonous  and  severe. 

This  appears  in  (a)  the  conception  of  Yahweh  as  the  god  of  the  mountain 
(Sinai),  a  conception  which  continued  in  one  form  or  another  until  late  in 
Israel’s  history  (Dt.  33s  f  1  K.  198  Ps.  68s  Hb.  3s).  (6)  The  more  widely 

prevailing  conception  of  Yahweh  as  the  god  of  war,  an  idea  which  found 
strong  justification  in  the  issue  of  the  contest  with  Egypt  (cf.  also,  the  war- 
song  with  which  camp  was  broken,  Nu.  io36),  as  well  as  that  with  the 
Canaanites  (cf.  the  fear  of  the  Philistines,  1  S.  47t,  on  account  of  Yahweh’s 
presence  in  the  ark).  This  is  seen  also  in  the  allusion  to  Israel’s  armies  as 
Yahweh’s  armies  (1  S.  1720  25  28),  and  in  the  very  name,  Yahweh  Sabaoth 
(cf.  2  S.  510).* * * §  (0  The  conception  of  him  also  as  the  God  of  the  desert 

(i.e.  of  the  nomad),  and  especially  in  connection  with  storms,  eg.  at  the  giving 
of  the  law  (Ex.  19),  in  the  battle  of  Deborah  (Ju.  546),in  the  storm  exhibited 
to  Elijah  at  Horeb  (1  K.  I9llff  ),  and  in  later  times,  v.s.  It  is  here  that  the 
nomadic  temperament  of  pre-prophetism  (v.s.)  finds  its  basis.f  (d)  The 
conception  of  the  ark,  a  materialistic  symbol  of  Yahweh’s  presence,  which 
plays  a  great  role  in  this  early  period,  {  actually  representing  Yahweh,  and 
not  merely  containing  some  image  or  symbolic  stone.  The  history  of  its 
presence  or  absence  in  Israel’s  armies,  its  transportation  hither  and  thither 
until  at  last  it  is  deposited  in  the  Temple  (1  K.  84-6ff-),  is  full  of  significance 
in  showing  the  crude  and  crass  conceptions  of  deity  entertained,  not  only  by 
the  people,  but  also  by  the  leaders. 

(e)  The  use  of  images,  involving  family  and  clan  conceptions  of  deity, 
distinct  from  that  of  Yahweh.  §  Some  of  these  images,  unquestionably,  were 
employed  to  represent  Yahweh,  e.g.  the  *?p9,  originally  of  wood  or  stone,  and 
probably  of  human  form  (Ju.  I73f  ),||  likewise,  the  Tcx(p.  221),  perhaps  origi¬ 
nally  the  garment  used  to  clothe  the  image,  and  later,  the  image  itself,  and  used 
in  obtaining  oracles.  But  the  teraphim  (p.  222),  used  veryfrequently  of  Yahweh, 
are  also  images  of  ancestors,  of  the  tribal  or  family  gods,  as  in  the  case  of 
Rachel  (Gn.  3i19-34f-  cf.  s0-32),  and  0f  the  king  of  Babylon  (Ez.  2i26).^f  It  is 
understood  that  all  of  these  usages  existed  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  pre- 
prophetic  period. 


*  Cf.  especially  Schwally,  Sent.  Kriegsaltertiimer,  I.  4  ff. 

t  Cf.  Bu.  Rel.  27,  who  adds,  also,  the  representation  of  the  burning  bush,  the  pillar 
of  fire  and  smoke,  the  lightning  as  Yahweh’s  “  fire  "  or  “  arrow,"  the  thunder  as  his 
“  voice,"  the  rainbow  as  his  “  bow.” 

J  K.  DB.  V.  628 ;  cf.  his  foot-note  for  a  careful  survey  of  recent  literature. 

§  K.  DB.  V.  641  f. 

||  Not  referred  to  in  Ex.  34I7,  and  probably  not  in  Ex.  204-6. 

H  So  Schwally,  Das  Leben  nach  d.  Tode ;  Matthes,  ThT.,  1900,  pp.  97  ff.,  193  ff. ; 
1901,  pp.  320  ff. ;  but  cf.  K.  DB.  V.  614  f.,  642,  who  wrongly  denies  the  existence  of 
even  survivals  of  ancestor-worship  in  Israel. 
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(2)  What,  now,  did  Israel  find  in  Canaan  that  required  to  be 
either  assimilated  or  destroyed  ?  To  what  extent,  and  through  what 
means,  in  the  course  of  the  struggle  was  Yahwism  itself  modified? 

(a)  The  distribution  of  the  clans  among  the  Canaanites  in¬ 
volved  a  serious  risk,  for  they  now  acted  more  or  less  independently 
of  each  other,  and  much  that  had  been  gained  by  their  union  was 
lost.  With  Canaanites  on  every  side  of  them,  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  a  certain  recognition  to  the  gods  of  the  people,  who 
were,  likewise,  the  gods  of  the  land ;  and  especially  was  this  true  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  they  were  unable  to  drive  out  the  Canaanites, 
but  lived  with  them  side  by  side  (Ju.  i5  i8lff).  How  could  they 
do  other  than  express  gratitude  to  the  Baalim,  i.e.  the  gods  of  the 
land,  for  the  fruits  which  they  gave  ? 

(b)  The  new  life,  moreover,  was  an  agricultural  rather  than  a 
nomadic  life,  and  demanded  many  modifications.  The  Israelites 
were  the  pupils  of  the  Canaanites  in  all  “the  finer  arts  of  field  and 
vine  culture,”  and  the  association  needed  for  this  could  not  fail  to 
exert  a  great  influence  on  Israel’s  life  and  thought.* 

(c)  The  nation  for  the  first  time  came  into  touch  with  real 
civilization,  and  civilization  was  for  them  identical  with  Baalism. 
This  explains  why  the  nebhi'im  tended  toward  an  isolated  life,  and 
seem  in  most  cases  to  have  opposed  all  progress  toward  civilization. 
The  emblems  of  civilization,  com  and  oil,  silver  and  gold,  Israel 
believed,  came  from  the  Baalim  (Ho.  28). 

( d )  The  nature  of  Baalism  itself  f  was  something  peculiarly 
attractive  to  people  of  a  sensuous  type.  The  great  emphasis 
placed  on  reproduction  and  everything  connected  with  it,  whether 
in  the  realm  of  vegetable  or  animal  or  human  life,  gave  it  a  per¬ 
vasive  influence,  for  all  life  in  the  narrower,  if  not  in  the  broader, 
sense  was  involved.  The  strength  of  the  ideas  thus  included  is 
evident  from  the  hold  they  took  upon  many  nations  of  ancient 
times.  There  was  a  stimulus  in  all  this,  a  warmth  which,  although 
greatly  abused,  produced  also  some  good  results. 

(3)  What  actually  occurred  in  the  process  of  this  long  struggle 
was  as  follows  :  (a)  Yahweh’s  residence  is  changed ;  he  gradually 

*  Gu.  GVI.  155  ff. ;  Sta.  Akad.  Reden ,  109  ff.,  116  ff. ;  K.  DD.  V.  645. 

f  Cf.  A.  S.  Peake,  art.  "  Baal,”  DB ;  WRS.  Sent?  93-113;  WRS.  and  GFM., 
art.  "  Baal,"  EB. ;  Movers,  Die  PhSnizier,  I.  672-90. 
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takes  up  his  dwelling  in  the  new  territory.  This  means  that  the 
Baalim  whom  men  worshipped  at  many  different  points,  under  vari¬ 
ous  names,  Baal-Peor,  Baal-Hermon,  etc.  (cf.  also  Baal-Berith, 
Baal-Zebub),  were  displaced  by  Yahweh,  who  was  worshipped  at 
all  the  sacred  places  and  bore  different  names  according  to  the 
place  (eg.  obitf  bx,  the  eternal  God,  Gn.  2133;  bxTYD  bx,  the  God 
of  Bethel,  3113  357  ;  Dlbltf  Yahweh  Shalom,  Ju.  624,  etc.).  All 
this  change  has  taken  place  before  the  times  of  J  and  E,  for,  as 
Kautzsch  points  out  (DB.  V.  646),  the  patriarchal  narratives  do 
not  know  of  any  Baal-worship  in  the  land.  Yahweh  has  taken 
Baal’s  place,  but  in  so  doing  the  Yahweh  ritual  has  absorbed  so 
much  of  Baalism  as  to  become,  practically,  a  Baal  ritual,  (b)  The 
idea  grows  that  Yahweh  “  is  enthroned  as  God  in  heaven.”  This 
means  much,  for  it  implies  that  he  is  superior  to  all  other  gods. 
It  is  from  heaven  that  he  performs  all  those  acts  which  indicate 
his  power  over  the  elements  (eg.  rain,  dew,  fire,  Gn.  1924)  and 
over  the  fruits  of  the  soil.  He  is  called  the  God  of  heaven  (Gn. 
247).  Messengers  must  now  be  employed  to  represent  him,  and 
these  angels  call  from  heaven  (2117  2211),  and,  indeed,  go  up  and 
down  on  ladders  which  unite  heaven  and  earth  (2812),  the  “  house 
of  God”  being  identical  with  the  “gate  of  heaven.”  (c)  His 
nature  as  the  God  of  the  desert  is  changed ;  he  is  no  longer  hos¬ 
tile  to  civilization.  Yahwism  could  never  have  become  without 
change  the  religion  of  a  civilized  people,  still  less  of  humanity. 
“  He  takes  under  his  protection  every  new  advance  in  civilization.”  * 
(d)  His  nature  as  destroyer  (war-god)  is  changed,  for  he  is  no 
longer  the  deity  of  desolation  and  silence.  He  is  in  continual 
touch  with  man’s  activity,  and  everything  is  subordinated  to  secure 
his  influence  and  blessing.  The  idea  of  beneficence  and  love  has 
come.  Warmth  and  color  now  exist,  where  all  before  was  cold  and 
stern.  (1?)  Baalism,  acting  as  a  “  decomposing  reagent,”  brings 
unity,  solidarity,  in  so  far  as  like  conditions  exist,  and  thereby  all 
cult  and  family  images  must  disappear.  Hence  arises  the  oppo¬ 
sition  to  image-worship  which  forms  so  large  an  element  in 
prophetism  beginning  with  Hosea.  (/)  Attempts  are  made  to 
spiritualize  the  old  physical  conception  of  Yahweh.  Among  these 


*  Cf.  on  this  general  subject,  bu.  A ‘el.  72  ff. 
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are  to  be  counted  (a)  the  expression,  “  angel  of  Yahweh  ”  (J), 
which  was  at  first  used  when  Yahweh  was  represented  as  coming 
into  contact  with  man  (Gn.  i67ff-  cf.  n) ;  in  other  words,  a  method 
of  Yahweh’s  manifestation  ;  *  (/ 3 )  the  face  of  Yahweh  (J),  i.e.  the 
person  (Ex.  3320"23),  but  not  the  full  being, f  and  (y)  the  name  of 
Yahweh  (Ex.  2024  2321),  in  which  “  name  ”  is  a  “  personified  power, 
placed  side  by  side  with  the  proper  person  of  Yahweh.”  J  The 
use  of  these  phrases  §  is  an  attempt  to  substitute  something 
more  spiritual  for  the  thought  of  the  human  form,  and  marks 
great  progress  in  the  conception  of  God. 

(4)  The  agencies  which  bring  about  this  change  are  in  part : 
(a)  Those  of  the  old  Yahwism,  the  strength  of  which  continues  to 
be  felt  in  spite  of  the  additions  that  have  been  taken  on  ;  (h)  those 
also  of  Baalism,  among  the  chief  of  which  was  prophetism,  adopted 
and  adapted  by  Israel  ( v.s .) ;  but  (c)  the  immediate  occasion  of 
the  acute  attack  which  enabled  Yahwism  to  throw  off  the  gradu¬ 
ally  increasing  burden  that  had  almost  proved  its  ruin,  was  the 
attempt  to  force  upon  Israel  a  new  form  of  this  same  Baalism, 
that  of  Tyre.  The  situation  was  now  essentially  different  from 
that  which  existed  in  the  early  days  of  the  conquest ;  for  at 
this  time  Yahweh  had  actually  taken  possession  of  the  land,  and 
the  question  was  :  Shall  a  foreign  god,  the  deity  of  Tyre,  who  has 
already  shown  great  power,  come  in  and  overpower  the  god  of 
the  land,  who  is  now  Yahweh?  ||  On  the  nature  of  this  struggle 
in  detail,  v.i.  The  old  Baalism  had  become  so  intimate  a  part  of 
Yahwism  that  at  this  time  it  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  new  Baalism 
which  threatens  Israel.  This  distinction  makes  clear  what  at  first 
seems  contradictory,  viz.  the  idea  that  Baalism  was  actually  uprooted 
by  Jehu,  and  the  idea,  which  also  existed,  that  Baalism  was  still  a 
corrupting  element  in  Israel’s  religion. 

(5)  At  the  close  of  the  struggle,  Yahwism  is  victorious ;  If  the 
conception  of  God  which  has  now  developed  being  as  follows : 


*  K.  DB.  V.  638  f. ;  Rosters,  Th  T.,  1875,  pp.  367  ff.  t  Cf.  comm,  in  loc. 

|  Giesebrecht,  Die  alttest.  Sch&tzung  des  Gottesnamei/s  u.  ihre  religionsgesch icht- 
liche  Grundlage,  66  ;  K.  DB.  V.  640  f. ;  F.  J.  Coffin ,JBL.  XIX.  (1900),  166-188. 

$  The  phrase  “glory  of  Yahweh"  probably  arose  in  this  period,  but  there  is  no 
certain  evidence  of  its  existence  until  a  slightly  later  date;  cf.  1  S.  4W  Ex.  33la 
(late  J)  Nu.  14M  (JE).  ||  K.  DB.  V.  647.  II  Bu.  Rel.  106. 
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(a)  Yahweh  is  a  god  irresistible  in  nature  and  among  nations,  the 
idea  of  a  merely  national  god  having  been  outgrown.  This  is  seen 
in  the  power  attributed  to  Yahweh  over  other  nations,  e.g.  Egypt, 
and  Canaan,  as  well  as  in  the  extra-national  existence  involved  in 
his  residence  at  Sinai,  and  likewise  in  the  later  conception  of  a 
heavenly  residence  ( v.s .).  The  narrower  idea  of  Yahweh  as  the 
god  of  a  land  has  never  existed.  He  has  been  and  is  a  national 
god,  i.e.  Israel’s  God ;  but  he  is  also  something  more  than  this,  a 
god  who  controls  nations  and  nature  in  Israel’s  favor.  It  is  not  in 
this  same  sense  that  we  may  speak  of  Chemosh  or  Ashur. 

( b )  He  is,  moreover,  a  god  who  is  the  moral  ruler  of  his  people  ; 
this  has  not  gone  so  far  as  to  affect  individuals,  being  still  limited 
to  families  and  nations.  The  interests  of  the  individual  are  indeed 
conceived  of  as  under  the  protection  of  Yahweh,  but  they  are 
wholly  subordinate  to  those  of  the  nation,  being  in  themselves  of 
too  slight  importance  to  merit  the  especial  and  continuous  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  deity,  except  in  so  far  as  they  contribute  to  the 
national  life  and  progress.*  Yahweh’s  rule  is  characterized  by  jus¬ 
tice,  and  his  power  to  judge  extends  to  heaven  and  to  Sheol.  Here 
we  must  estimate  the  true  character  of  judgment  in  ancient  times, 
for,  although  it  came  from  Yahweh,  it  signified,  not  a  “moral  inves¬ 
tigation  and  instruction,”  but  “an  oracular  response  obtained  by 
means  of  a  sacred  lot”  (Ex.  2  26ff-  Jos.  716ff- 38 ff'  i  S.  1 4)  .J*  This,  as 
Budde  says,  is  not  moral,  but  intellectual  knowledge.  But  this 
primitive  judgment  has  nevertheless  given  place  to  the  verdict 
against  kings  pronounced  by  Nathan  and  Elijah  (v.s.). 

He  is  known  for  his  personal  interest  and  love,  since  he  has 
shown  himself  to  be,  not  only  a  helper  and  a  friend,  but,  indeed,  a 
father.  J  This  signifies  something  very  great,  for  he  is  no  longer 
simply  a  natural  or  even  national  god,  and  therefore  compelled  to 
render  such  service.  If  deliverances  have  been  wrought,  they 
have  come  through  his  affection.  There  is  a  sense,  likewise,  in 
which  he  is  a  holy  god,  and  disobedience  of  his  regulations  is  sin. 
This  is  implied  in  the  claim  of  Elijah,  who  treats  allegiance  to  any 
other  god  as  sin ;  in  representations  of  J  and  E,  that  disregard  of 
Yahweh’s  will  (cf.  especially  the  story  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 


*  Cf.  Sm.  AV/.2  102  ff. 


t  Bu.  Rel.  33  f. 


Cf.  Sm.  Rel.'2  96-101. 
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sin  given  by  J  in  Gn.  3-1 1)  is  deserving  of  severe  punishment  and 
inevitably  followed  by  judgment ;  in  the  decalogues,  which  present 
the  ethical  and  the  ritualistic  demands  of  a  god,  himself  holy,  and 
therefore  demanding  an  elevated  character  in  those  who  serve  him  ; 
and  in  CC,  the  regulations  of  which  are  everywhere  regarded  as 
the  expression  of  the  divine  will. 

(c)  Yahweh  alone  is  the  God  of  Israel,  and  he  only  may  be 
worshipped,  —  this  was  the  truth  for  which  Elijah  had  contended, 
and  his  contest  had  been  won.  The  significance  of  this  victory 
can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  The  fact  that  Yahweh  had  made 
and  enforced  such  a  demand  in  itself  challenged  attention.  It 
emphasized  the  fundamental  and  far-reaching  difference  between 
Yahweh  and  the  nature  gods  of  Canaan  and  the  surrounding 
peoples.*  This  difference  consisted  chiefly  in  the  essentially 
ethical  and  spiritual  nature  of  Yahweh,  which  must  of  necessity 
find  expression  in  demands  upon  his  people  for  a  worship  arising 
from  the  heart  and  a  life  devoted  to  ideals  of  justice  and  purity. 

2.  In  what  has  already  been  said,  there  is  much  that  refers  to 
the  conceptions  concerning  man’s  duty  to  God,  as  expressed  in 
worship.  We  may  add  the  following  brief  statement :  — 

(1)  The  priest,  hardly  known  before  the  entrance  into  Canaan, 
has  attained  an  important  place.  The  story  of  the  priest-work 
of  Micah  (Ju.  17,  18),  and  that  of  Eli  and  his  sons  (1  S.  i1-^22),  shed 
much  light  upon  the  early  history  of  the  priesthood.  He  was  at 
first  occupied  with  the  care  of  the  Ark  (1  S.  44  2  S.  152429),  and 
with  carrying  or  consulting  the  ephod  (for  no  positive  evidence 
exists  that  the  priests  participated  in  sacrifice  f).  Out  of  this 
function  grew  later  the  giving  of  directions,  i.e.  toroth,  in  matters 
relating  to  law  or  ritual.  But  with  the  erection  of  the  Temple,  the 
priests  took  on  larger  service  and  rose  to  a  higher  place  in  society 
and  in  governmental  affairs.  Strong  societies  were  organized,  at 
first  in  Jerusalem,  and  later  in  Northern  Israel  (cf.  Dt.  33sir  [E], 
in  which  the  priesthood  is  recognized  as  organized  and  as  possess¬ 
ing  high  dignity  and  power).  At  the  same  time  CC  contains  no 
reference  to  a  priest ;  the  whole  matter  is  custom,  not  law. 

(2)  The  high  places  taken  over  from  Baalism  are  still  employed 


*  Cf.  Kue.  AW.  I.  367  f. 
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without  objection  as  the  seats  of  popular  worship.  These  repre¬ 
sent  the  ancient  holy  places,  and  have  now  become  thoroughly 
identified  with  Yahweh-worship,  as  distinguished  from  Baal- wor¬ 
ship.  The  thought  has  not  yet  been  suggested  that  worship  shall 
be  restricted  to  one  place,  Jerusalem.  The  impossibility  of  secur¬ 
ing  a  pure  worship  at  these  high  places  has  not  yet  been  realized. 

(3)  Sacrifice  is,  after  all,  the  chief  feature  of  worship.  It  appears  in  the 
meal  of  communion  (1  S.  i4ft-  912ff  );  the  offerer  may  kill  the  victim,  the  fat  is 
reserved  for  Yahweh,  and  a  portion  is  given  to  the  priest  (1  S.  2131'-);  the  llesli 
may  not  be  eaten  with  the  blood  (1  S.  I432f  ).  All  sacrifices  are  gifts  to  the 
deity;  the  offerings  of  Gideon  (Ju.  618ff-)  and  Manoah  (Ju.  1318)  represent 
the  usage  of  the  times.* 

(4)  The  passover,  Israel’s  only  festival  in  pre-Canaanitish  times,  has  now 
grown  into  several,  among  which  are  ( a )  the  Sabbath  (Ex.  3421  2312  Dt.  512), 
observed,  however,  with  a  humanitarian  rather  than  a  religious  motive  ( v.s. ) ; 
this  same  thing  holds  good  also  of  (<5)  the  seventh  year,  which  is  beginning 
to  be  observed.  There  are  also  (<r)  the  new  moon  (1  S.  206ff- with 
festivities  lasting  for  two  days,  and  (</)  the  three  festivals  at  which  all  males 
were  to  appear  with  gifts  (Ex,  23uff-  34isff-);  these  were  occasions  of  great 
joy  and  feasting,  reaching  even  to  excess,  for  sacred  women  at  the  high  places 
prostituted  themselves  as  a  part  of  the  religious  ritual.  Cf.  Amos  and  Ilosea 
passim. \ 

(5)  Custom  has  now  in  many  cases  been  codified  into  law,  for  CC  is  clearly 
in  existence  ( v.s .).  These  precedents  are  now  recognized  as  having  divine 
sanction  ;  and  while  their  scope  is  not  broad,  the  essential  content  includes 
reference  to  many  of  the  more  important  of  the  religious  institutions. 

(6)  The  use  of  images  continues,  and  oracles  are  consulted  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  divine  will.  This  was  the  use  made  of  Urim  and  Thummim, 
which,  in  some  way  not  quite  clear,  represented  the  sacred  lot.  Cf.  1  S.  1411 
(©),  and  14S.I8.  sii.  j  This  usage,  hardly  consistent  with  a  later  and  higher 
prophetism,  was  still  a  part  of  the  system  in  vogue,  and  entirely  consistent 
with  that  system. 

3.  It  is  not  easy  to  formulate,  as  the  expression  of  this  Canaan- 
itish-Israelitish  age,  the  opinion  which  prevailed  concerning  the 
relation  of  man  to  his  fellow-man,  his  obligations,  or,  in  other 

*  For  further  details  v.  Schultz,  "  Significance  of  Sacrifice  in  O.  T.,"  AJT.  IV. 
257-313  ;  Now.  Arch.  II.  203  ff. ;  Dr.,  art.  "  Offering,"  DB.;  GFM.,  art.  "  Sacrifice," 
li B. ;  and  my  Priestly  Element  in  O.  71,  83-93. 

f  On  early  Israelitish  festivals,  see  my  Priestly  Element  in  O.  T.,  94-7;  Benz., 
art.  “  Feasts,"  EB. ;  Now.  Arch.  II.  138  ff. 

t  GFM.,  art.  "  Urim  and  Thummim,"  EB. 
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words,  the  ethical  standards  which  were  in  vogue.  But  certain 
things  may  be  said,  partly  in  the  way  of  explanation,  partly,  also, 
in  the  way  of  interpretation  :  — 

(1)  It  is  unfair  to  the  age,  and  to  the  subject,  to  base  one’s  con¬ 
clusions  on  the  extreme  cases  of  immorality.  Such  cases  occur  in 
our  own  day.  The  record  of  such  cases  ( e.g .  that  of  Judah  and 
Tamar  (Gn.  38),  and  that  of  David  and  Bathsheba  (1  Sam.  1 1,  12)) 
is  evidence,  not  of  their  common  occurrence,  but  of  their  heinous¬ 
ness  in  the  sight  of  the  prophet  who  makes  the  record. 

(2)  While  we  may  still  hesitate  concerning  the  actual  basis  of 
this  ethical  movement  in  Israel’s  history,  and  its  origin,  it  is  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  point  out,  not  only  the  elements  in  the  remarkable 
growth  which  has  taken  place  in  this  period,  but  also  the  occasion 
of  the  growth,  viz.  the  advance  in  a  true  conception  of  Yahweh 
(pp.  xc  ff.). 

(3)  The  conception  of  higher  ideals  is  still  restricted  to  the 
community  ( i.e .  the  family  or  clan),  and  has  not  received  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  individual. 

(4)  This  higher  conception  has  influenced  the  attitude  of  Israel 
neither  toward  outside  nations,  nor,  indeed,  toward  the  stranger 
inside  Israel’s  gates.  This  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  strange  in  view 
of  the  definitely  hostile  relations  which  existed  for  the  most  part 
between  every  ancient  nation  and  its  neighboring  nations.  Inter¬ 
national  comity  and  law  must  follow  national  law  at  a  long  distance. 

(5)  Custom  is  still,  in  great  measure,  the  standard  of  action, 
but  this  is  more  and  more  influenced  by  religious  thought.  And, 
as  already  suggested,  custom  has  now  been  formulated  into  law. 
Crime  is  regarded  as  affecting  Yahweh  himself  (2  S.  1214,  following 
the  reading  of  Lucian),  and  the  enactments  of  CC,  aside  from 
its  ritual  content,  take  cognizance  of  the  most  common  and 
important  of  the  human  relationships. 

(6)  The  later  decalogue,  properly  interpreted  ( v.s .),  marks 
the  stage  of  advancement  now  reached.  This  is  splendidly  sup¬ 
ported  and,  indeed,  developed  in  CC  (pp.  lxivff.). 

(7)  But,  after  all,  the  stories  of  the  patriarchs  give  us  the  truest 
idea  of  the  morals  of  the  period.*  They  represent  the  highest  ideals 


*K.  DB.  V.  663^ 
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of  the  teachers  of  Israel  at  the  time  they  assumed  literary  form  (cf. 
pp.  lxxi,  lxxix  f.).  Abraham  is  the  type  of  the  truly  pious  Israelite, 
exhibiting  the  qualities  of  faith  and  obedience  under  the  most  try¬ 
ing  circumstances;  while  Jacob  is  the  successful  man  of  affairs, 
whose  prosperity  is  due,  not  alone  to  his  own  shrewdness,  but  also  to 
his  faithful  adherence  to  his  God.  The  moral  delinquencies  of  the 
patriarchs  must  be  estimated  in  view  of  (a)  the  fact  that  in  large 
part  the  questionable  transactions  are  in  relations  with  foreigners, 
toward  whom  ethical  requirements  did  not  hold  to  such  a  high 
degree  (v.s.)  ;  (b)  the  effort  of  E  to  minimize  the  faults  of  the 
patriarchs  ( v.s .),  which  shows  an  ethical  advance  toward  the  close 
of  the  pre-prophetic  period  ;  (c)  the  indirect  condemnation  some¬ 
times  found  within  the  stories  themselves  (cf.  Gn.  209f-  269f-  2712). 

(8)  The  stories  of  the  kings  enforce  similar  truths  upon  the 
attention.  The  special  position  of  the  king  as  “  the  anointed  of 
Yahweh  ”  and  the  most  powerful  personage  in  the  nation  added 
emphasis  to  the  use  of  his  life-story  for  purposes  of  moral  and 
religious  instruction.  If  David  and  his  successors  could  achieve 
success  only  in  so  far  as  they  obeyed  Yahweh  and  refrained 
from  evil,  how  much  less  could  the  nation  at  large  disregard 
Yahweh’s  will  and  prosper?  The  direct  teaching  of  these  stories 
is  evident. 

4.  Aside  from  the  conceptions  already  considered,  viz.  those 
of  God,  of  man  in  relation  to  God,  and  of  man  in  relation  to  man, 
there  are  certain  others  with  which  the  religious  and  ethical  ideas 
are  closely  associated.  These  possess  more  of  the  speculative 
character  and  deal  with  the  origins  of  things  and  the  future.* 

(1)  Ideas  concerning  the  origin  and  nature  of  man  had  taken 
on  quite  definite  form,  e.g.  ( a )  the  body  of  man  (Gn.  2 7)  is  of 
earth  and  at  death  returns  to  the  earth  (Gn.  319)  ;  while  the 
breath  (v.i.)  is  re-absorbed  in  the  great  Spirit  of  the  universe ;  this 
body  or  flesh  is  transitory  in  its  nature  (cf.  Is.  313)  and  always  sub¬ 
ject  to  decay  and  destruction ;  it  is,  moreover,  the  occasion  of 
moral  weakness ;  but  it  is  never  represented  as  in  itself  sinful  (i.e. 
as  equivalent  to  crap£)  and  unclean. 

(b)  The  blood  is  the  life  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  source, 

*  Di.  Theol.  355  ff. ;  the  recent  statement  of  Kautzscli  ( DB .  V.  665  ff.)  fm> 
nishes  an  admirable  survey  of  this  entire  field. 
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or  vehicle,  or  seat,  of  life ;  consequently  it  must  not  be  eaten 
(i  S.  i432ff- ;  cf.  Dt.  1 2“  Lv.  1711),  for  in  so  doing  another  life  might 
be  absorbed.  The  desire  to  bring  about  just  such  an  identification 
of  different  lives  was  the  basis  of  the  earlier  sacrificial  meals,  of 
which,  however,  no  instance  occurs  in  O.  T.  literature.  The  sig¬ 
nificance  of  this  conception  of  blood  upon  the  later  development 
of  sacrifice  is  very  evident. 

(V)  The  breath  or  spirit  (nn)  occupied  a  still  larger  place  in  the 
older  thought.  This  breath  represented  life,  and  had  its  origin  in 
the  breath  of  Yahweh  himself,  which  he  breathed  into  the  first  man 
(Gn.  27).  When  this  divine  breath  (the  spirit  of  life)  is  called 
back  by  Yahweh  to  himself  (i.e.  re-absorbed),  death  ensues.  Nor 
was  this  spirit  restricted  to  human  beings,  for  animal  life  (Gn.  217) 
had  the  same  origin  (Nu.  1622  27™ ;  cf.  Ps.  io429f  Jb.  34uf'),  although 
it  was  reckoned  inferior,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  man  was 
treated  more  directly  and  individually  in  the  act  of  creation,  animals 
being  animated,  so  to  speak,  as  a  species ;  and  further,  although 
animals  are  represented  as  created  for  man’s  use,  none  of  them  is 
fit  to  be  his  “help.”  But  now,  this  spirit,  breathed  into  humanity 
once  for  all  in  the  case  of  the  first  man  (=  traducianism,  rather 
than  creationism),  and  including  life  of  every  kind,  viz.  thought, 
will,  and  action,  is  everywhere  a  manifestation  of  the  divine  spirit 
(cf.  Acts  1  728).  * 

(2)  The  origin  and  purpose  of  the  universe  does  not  occupy  a 
large  place  in  Hebrew  pre-prophetic  thought,  and  yet  certain  defi¬ 
nite  ideas  are  contained  in  J’s  statement  in  Gn.  2iS-  Perhaps 
something  also  is  to  be  learned  from  what  this  passage  does  not  con¬ 
tain  (e.g.  the  lack  of  any  mythical  element),  (a)  This  narrative, 
of  which  a  portion  (dealing  with  the  creation  of  heaven  and  earth) 
doubtless  has  been  lost,  clearly  points  to  Yahweh  as  the  former  of 
man  and  of  man’s  home  (but  this  is  only  what  other  religious 
cosmogonies  have  done,  each  in  its  own  way,  and  does  not  contra¬ 
dict  the  position  that  the  doctrine  of  Yahweh  as  Creator  is  exilic 
or  post-exilic,  i.e.  subsequent  to  the  acceptance  of  monotheism).! 


*  Cf.  Di.  Theol.  359  ff. ;  Da.  O.  T.  Theol.  117-29;  Briggs,  JBL.  XIX.  (1900), 
132  ff. ;  Shoemaker,  JBL.  XXIV.  (1904),  13  ff,  who  finds  no  case  of  nn  =  breath 
until  exilic  times  ( v .  p.  24). 

f  St».  ZAW.  XXIII.  178;  Gunkel,  Schiipfung  and  Chaos ,  159;  K.  DB.  V.  669. 
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(b)  The  interest  is  centred  in  man,  for  whose  benefit  alone  the 
animals  are  formed ;  and  when  no  suitable  companion  is  found  for 
him  among  them,  woman  is  created  by  another  and  different  pro¬ 
cess  ;  while  ( c )  the  climax  is  found  in  the  representation  concern¬ 
ing  marriage.* 

(3)  The  origin  and  nature  of  sin  is  pictured  in  the  story  of  the 
fall,  for  no  other  interpretation  than  that  of  a  fall\  will  satisfy 
the  demands.  Concerning  all  this,  it  was  believed  ( a )  that  man, 
at  one  time,  lived  in  close  association  and  communion  with  the 
deity ;  but  (b)  pride  led  him  to  overstep  certain  bounds  that  had 
been  set ;  (c)  this  act  of  disobedience  was  followed  by  trouble, 
misery,  and  suffering.  \ 

(4)  The  state  after  death  is  a  subject  concerning  which  neither 
pre-prophecy  nor  prophecy  had  much  to  say,  partly  because  the 
saying  of  anything  would  give  encouragement  to  the  superstitious 
survivals  of  animism,  and  partly,  also,  because  no  adequate  teach¬ 
ing  had  as  yet  been  worked  out.  That  the  ideas  which  prevailed 
in  early  Israel  concerning  Sheol  came  from  the  Canaanites  (and 
perhaps  farther  back  from  Babylon)  is  probable ;  in  any  case,  the 
popular  belief  was  closely  associated  with  necromancy,  and  conse¬ 
quently  opposed  to  Yahwism.  This  belief  (Gn.  37s5  42s8  44s5- 31 
Nu.  1630  33,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  J)  included,  at  least,  the 
following  points  :  (a)  Sheol  is  a  space  to  which  one  goes  down; 
( b )  no  one  ever  returns  ;  yet  ( c )  by  the  influence  of  necromancers 
a  “  form  ”  may  be  brought  up,  as  in  the  case  of  Samuel  (1  S.  2811  ff  ) ; 
while  ( d )  only  thick  darkness  prevails.  (<?)  It  is  a  place  of  assem¬ 
bly  for  the  departed ;  but  (/)  there  is  no  such  thing  as  fellowship 
(Gn.  37s5).  ( g )  That  which  goes  down  is  not  the  body  (which 
decays  in  the  grave),  nor  the  spirit  (which  is  absorbed  by  the 
spirit  of  God)  ;  but  “an  indefinable  something  of  the  personality” 
which  (=  shade,  or  manes)  is  invisible  and  does  not  live,  but  merely 


*  On  the  question  of  Babylonian  influence  upon  this  and  the  other  early  stories 
of  Genesis,  cf.  the  recent  voluminous  literature  on  Babel  and  Bible. 

f  Cf.  the  opinions  that  we  have  here:  (i)  an  illustration  of  how  sin  arises  in 
the  case  of  every  individual  (cf.  Di.  Theol.  371) ;  (2)  the  story  of  how  humanity 
passed  from  rudeness  to  culture,  or  from  unconsciousness  to  freedom  (cf.  Holzinger 
and  Gunkel,  in  toe.)  ;  or  (3)  a  culture-myth  without  moral  content  (Tennant). 

X  On  the  relation  of  this  to  the  Babylonian,  and  especially  the  Zend,  cf.  Sta. 
ZA  W.  XXIII.  172  ff. ;  Zimmern,  KA  T?  527  f. ;  K.  DB.  V.  667. 
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exists.  How  far  this  popular  belief  was  a  survival  of  animism,  and 
the  extent  to  which  it  was  really  antagonized  by  Yahwism,  cannot 
here  be  discussed.* 

5.  The  general  character  of  the  pre-prophetic  movement  may 
now  be  briefly  summarized  in  view  of  its  history  up  to  this  point, 
and,  likewise,  in  view  of  the  real  prophetic  activity  which  is  to 
grow  out  of  it  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  follow  close  upon  its  heels  : 

(1)  This  movement  is  not  exclusively  or  essentially  Israelitish,  but 
is  of  Canaanitish  origin,  |  although  itself  at  a  later  time  hostile  to 
Canaanitism  and  directly  responsible  for  its  destruction  ;  and  in 
the  long  process  of  its  growth  it  incorporates  many  Canaanitish 
ideas. 

(  2 )  The  struggle  between  pre-prophetism  and  Baalism  is  between 
the  later  idea  of  a  relation  with  the  deity,  based  upon  a  pact  or 
covenant,  and  the  earlier  idea  of  a  relation  based  upon  the  natu¬ 
ral  tie.  In  this  case,  the  covenant  idea  lives  and  works  several 
centuries  with  the  nature  idea,  and,  in  the  end,  shakes  it  off,  but 
only  after  absorbing  all  that  was  good  in  it. 

(3)  The  result  of  the  movement,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  worship, 
is  the  endurance,  if  not  the  acceptance,  of  an  elaborated  cult, 
through  which  the  religious  sentiment  has  been  enlarged  and 
enriched,  but  in  which  Israel  is  soon  to  find  that  which  will  prove 
her  ruin  (cf.  Judah  and  the  doctrine  of  the  inviolable  Jerusalem). 

(4)  The  influence  of  the  movement  on  conduct  has  been  to 
raise  the  standard  in  a  marked  degree,  and  to  define  more  closely 
the  relations  of  man  to  man,  without,  however,  going  outside  of 
Israel,  or  developing  anything  higher  than  that  which  pertains  to 
the  tribe  or  family. 

(5)  The  movement,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  idea  of  God, 
is  still  henotheistic,  not  monotheistic. 

C.  AMOS. 

§  i2.  The  Personal  Life  of  Amos. 

The  facts  of  the  life  of  Amos  present  many  points  of  peculiar 
interest.  1.  His  home  was  in  Judah  (cf.  p.  3). 


*  For  the  most  important  literature  on  this  subject,  see  pp.  40 f. 
f  So  Kue.  Proph.  554  ff. ;  K.  DB.  V.  653 ;  Gu.  G  VI.  ;  et  at. 
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This  may  be  accepted,  notwithstanding  (a)  his  seeming  absorption  in 
Northern  Israel  (cf.  p.  cxxi  for  the  view  that  he  always  had  Judah  in  mind  as 
the  home  of  Yahweh’s  religion  in  the  future);  *  (6)  the  elevation  of  Tekoa, 
which  is  alleged  to  be  too  great  for  sycamore  culture  (p.  3) ;  f  ( c )  the  lack 
of  allusion  to  Judah  in  his  writings;  |  (</)  the  effort  of  Gratz§  to  identify 
Tekoa  with  Eltekeh  of  Jos.  1944,  making  him  a  Danite ;  ( e )  the  suggestion 
of  Oort  that  he  really  lived  in  the  North,  and  went  to  Judah  only  after  his 
expulsion  from  Bethel  (p.  3);  (/)  the  desire  of  Che.  ||  to  transfer  Tekoa  to 
the  Negeb,  and  transform  many  of  the  proper  names  in  such  a  way  as  to  place 
the  entire  activity  of  Amos  in  this  region,  which  Che.  supposes  to  have  be¬ 
longed  to  Northern  Israel. 

The  location  of  Tekoa  in  the  desert  of  Judah  furnishes  the  possibility  of 
just  such  a  sense  of  natural  grandeur  as  we  are  compelled  to  believe  must 
have  been  the  privilege  through  many  years  of  one  who  was  later  able  to 
express  himself  as  did  Amos.  Nor  may  we  deny  the  very  great  importance 
of  the  not  far  distant  Arab  influences,  including  the  stimulating  effect  of  the 
caravan  routes  close  at  hand  (cf.  the  Dedanites,  Is.  2 t13),  although  we  may 
hesitate  to  see**  an  actual  Arabic  idiom  in  dd'Did  oy  (410),  or  to  regard 
Tekoa  ff  as  a  great  Arab-Israelitish  literary  centre,  the  Book  of  Job  likewise 
having  been  written  here,  or  to  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  general 
region,  under  the  lead  of  the  Jerahmeelites,  were  the  occasion  of  all  ancient 
Israelitish  life  and  activity.  J  J 

There  is  nothing  in  37-8  to  show,  as  Cheyne  thinks,  that  Amos 
must  have  left  Tekoa  before  receiving  his  call.  Here,  almost 
within  sight  of  Jerusalem,  in  or  near  a  village  fortified  at  one 
time  by  Rehoboam  (2  Ch.  n6),  and  celebrated  for  the  visit  paid 
to  David  (2  S.  i42ff  )  by  one  of  its  wise  women,  which  looked  out 
upon  a  desolate,  dreary,  and  savage  world,  in  fact  “an  unmitigated 
wilderness,”  in  an  environment  abounding  in  emptiness  and  still¬ 
ness,  was  very  naturally  developed  the  being  who  was  to  possess, 
in  fullest  measure,  the  power  of  observation  and  reflection,  the 
austere  habits  of  the  recluse,  and  the  unpitying  sharpness  of  the 
censor  of  his  country’s  faults  and  vices.  §§  No  mention  is  made 
of  a  father,  or  of  family.  Did  he  have  no  family  record  ? 


*  Meinhold,  63 ;  cf.  Marti,  150. 

f  Tekoa  is  about  2700  feet  above  sea  level,  while  sycamores  are  never  found  in 
Palestine  at  a  greater  height  than  1000  feet ;  cf.  1  K.  io27  1  Ch.  27s8 ;  v.  GAS.  1 .  77 ; 
Maspero,  Dawn  0/  Civilization,  26,  121 ;  Post,  DB.  IV.  634  f. ;  M’Lean,  EB.  4831!. 
X  Cf.  Marti,  146.  §  Gesch.  I.  403.  ||  EB.  3888  f.,  and  CB.  II.  133  f. 

H  Che.  EB.  148.  **  With  We.,  and  Che.  EB.  148. 

ft  Shekel,  Hiob,  269-77,  tt  Che.  EB.  and  CB.  passim.  §§  GAS.  I.  79-81. 
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2.  But  if  this  was  the  home  of  Amos,  when  and  under  what 
circumstances  did  he  occupy  it  and  do  his  work  ?  We  may  not 
accept  (i)  the  view  recently  suggested* * * §  that  the  book  is  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  exile,  later  even  than  Joel ;  nor  (2)  its  assignment  to 
the  date  744  or  745  b.c.,J  on  the  ground  that  Assyria  was  inactive 
for  twenty-five  years  previous  to  the  accession  of  Tiglathpileser  III. 
(745  b.c.)  ;  nor  (3)  the  date  indicated  by  Elhorst,  viz.  in  the  days 
of  Josiah,  638-621. 

Students  of  Amos  are  all  but  unanimous  in  agreeing  that  Amos 
delivered  these  sermons  between  765  and  750  b.c.  (p.  5).  t  This 
view  assumes  the  general  accuracy  of  the  statements  made  in 
chap.  7,  and  is  in  strict  accord  with  the  circumstances  of  this 
period  as  they  are  elsewhere  found  to  exist.  § 

(<z)  The  freedom  of  the  people  from  anxiety  on  account  of  Assyria,  and 
the  vagueness  of  Amos  in  referring  to  Assyria  ||  (5s7  614)  are  both  clear, 
when  we  note  that  during  the  reigns  of  Shalmaneser  III.  (783-773  n.C.),who 
was  all  the  time  engaged  with  the  people  of  Urartu  (i.e.  Ararat),  and  Asur-dan 
(772-755  B.c.),  whose  time  was  occupied  principally  in  dealing  with  con¬ 
spiracy  and  revolt  at  home,  ample  opportunity  was  afforded  for  the  growth  of 
Israel, If  and  the  political  situation  was  one  which  gave  the  people  great 
confidence. 

*  Edward  Day  and  Walter  H.  Chapin,  AJSL.  XVIII.  66-93.  This  argument 
is  based  on  (1)  the  presence  of  many  insertions  generally  acknowledged  to  be  from 
a  later  hand,  but  these  in  nearly  every  case  plainly  interrupt  the  thought  and  fail 
to  harmonize  with  the  main  portion,  and  this  difficulty  is  not  relieved  by  making 
the  main  portion  also  late;  (2)  the  presence  in  the  genuine  Amos  portions  of  many 
words  and  phrases  which  are  “late,"  and  yet  words  are  called  "late"  by  these 
authors  which  are  found  in  the  Song  of  Deborah  (Ju.  5),  or  the  Blessing  of  Jacob 
(Gn.  49) ;  (3)  the  general  post-exilic  tone  of  these  supposedly  original  parts,  but 
since  this  same  post-exilic  tone  is  said  to  characterize  all  of  Isaiah  as  well  as 
Hosea,  the  whole  question  is  begged.  The  vagueness  of  the  utterances  of  Amos, 
here  used  as  evidence  against  the  early  date,  is  precisely  the  strongest  possible 
evidence  for  that  date. 

f  Zeydner,  ThSt.,  1894,59;  Valeton,  Amos  und  Hosea,  10;  concerning  this,  Che. 
( EB .  150)  is  correct  in  saying  that  to  any  one  not  blinded  by  a  fanatical  religious 
belief  this  inactivity  must  have  appeared  temporary;  and,  moreover,  if  written  after 
the  events  of  745  B.C.,  the  predictions  of  destruction  would  have  been  fuller  and 
more  specific.  Cf.  Now.,  p.  121. 

X  So  e.g.  We.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Dr.,  Marti. 

§  Dr.  (p.  101),  Che.,  Now.,  Marti. 

||  The  word  “Assyria”  is  not  mentioned  unless  we  read  with  ©Baq  -yiZ’N  instead 
of  nirn  (39). 

H  Within  this  period  Assyria  troubled  Syria  as  follows:  In  775,  they  came  to 
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(£)  The  religious  situation  is  most  intense.  The  keenest  possible  interest 
is  taken  in  the  cultus.  The  zeal  of  the  worshippers  attracts  attention.  The 
service  is  full  and  rich  (44b-  521"23  814  91).  This  is  due,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
satisfaction  with  which  the  people  regard  the  peace  and  prosperity  they  now 
enjoy  since  the  wars  with  Syria  have  closed,  and  to  the  joy  and  gladness  with 
which  they  hail  the  enlargement  of  the  nation’s  territory;  and  on  the  other, 
to  the  anxiety  aroused  by  earthquakes  and  pestilences  Qv.i.'),  the  melancholy 
recollection  of  the  treatment  recently  accorded  them  by  the  Syrians  and  Am¬ 
monites  (i3- 13  46-11),  as  well  as  the  fear  that,  unless  worshipped  in  this  gor¬ 
geous  fashion,  Yahweh  will  bring  back  the  troubles  through  which  they  have 
recently  passed. 

(c)  The  social  situation  is  one  in  which  the  wealthy  (and  in  these  days  of 
economic  changes  the  number  of  the  wealthy  was  large)  are  luxurious  and 
given  to  debauchery  (312  511),  cruel  and  oppressive  (2C1-  310),  the  women  tak¬ 
ing  their  full  share  (41,  cf.  Is.  318).  Ivory  houses  (315)  and  continual  feasting 
(64 ff  )  furnish  one  picture;  robbery,  adultery,  and  murder  (Ho.  411-lsf-  7L4f')> 
another;  while  the  lack  of  brotherliness  and  the  prevalence  of  injustice 
(57- 10- 12  612  84f'-)  give  still  a  third. 

We  cannot  urge  in  favor  of  this  date  the  interpretation  of  613  suggested  by 
We.  and  adopted  by  Che.  ( EB .  149),  that  the  people  are  rejoicing  because 
of  the  capture  of  two  cities  in  Gilead,  Lo-debar  and  Karnaim  (p.  156);  but, 
at  the  same  time,  we  do  not  find  evidence  against  this  date  in  ifl,  because  in 
2  K.  i69the  fulfilment  is  represented  as  literally  taking  place;  Kir  here  is 
probably  an  interpolation,* *  while  Kir  of  i5  was  perhaps  suggested  by  the  tra¬ 
dition  regarding  Aram’s  origin  (97),  no  stress  being  placed  upon  the  locality 
of  the  captivity.f  Nor  is  a  correct  interpretation  of  62  (p.  144)  opposed  to 
this  date.  The  conquest  of  Gath  by  Uzziah  (2  Ch.  26®;  cf.  62  and  the 
absence  of  any  mention  of  Gath  in  i0-8),  the  overthrow  of  Moab  by  Jehosha- 
phat  (2  K.  3;  cf.  use  of  taoe’  rather  than  qSn  in  Am.  23),  as  well  as  that  of 
Aram  (2  K.  14s8),  seem  to  be  presupposed. 

Still  further,  notice  may  be  taken  of  ( d )  the  pestilences  which  prevailed  in 
Assyria  in  765  and  759  B.C.,  to  which  allusion,  possibly,  is  made  in  410,  although 
it  is  there  styled  “after  the  manner  of  Egypt”;  ( e )  the  solar  eclipse  referred 
to  in  89,  assigned  by  the  Assyrian  eponym  list  to  763  B.C.;  J  (/)  the  earthquake 
(i1);  this  was  the  earthquake  spoken  of  much  later  in  Zc.  144  (where  the 
mention  of  it  is  possibly  due  to  this  superscription;  cf.  the  statement  of 


Erini  (i.e.  Mt.  Amanus,  near  the  Gulf  of  Antioch)  ;  in  773,  to  Damascus ;  in  772, 
to  Hadrach ;  in  765,  again  to  Hadrach ;  in  755,  a  third  time  to  Hadrach ;  in  754,  to 
Arpad;  and  not  again  till  745.  Syria,  thus,  was  engaged  with  Assyria.  Israel  was 
let  alone,  and  in  consequence  Jeroboam  II.  and  Uzziah  were  enabled  to  build  up 
their  kingdoms  to  a  higher  point  than  ever  before. 

*  So  Benz.,  Kit.,  Oort,  Che.  ( ED .  150)  ;  Kir  is  lacking  in  ffi. 

t  Che.  EB.  150. 

%  Schra.  COT.  II.  193;  Sayce,  TSBA.  III.  149;  Marti,  EB.  790. 
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Josephus,  Ant.  IX.  io,  4),  and  seemingly  referred  to  in  411  as  well  as  in  8s  (not 
an  interpolation,  as  We.,  Now.,  Elh.,  Che.,  maintain).*  We  cannot  deny  the 
occurrence  of  this  earthquake,  even  though  no  other  evidence  for  it  is  to  be 
discovered.  With  the  tradition  thus  substantiated,  and  with  the  recognition 
of  the  earthquake  as  a  method  of  divine  punishment  found  in  411  Is.  298,  we 
may  well  accept  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  although,  it  is  to  be  conceded, 
no  help  is  gained  from  it  for  the  more  definite  determination  of  Amos’s  date. 

3.  In  the  case  of  no  other  prophet  is  the  question  of  occupation 
more  interesting,  since  with  this  there  stands  closely  connected 
the  problem  of  Amos’s  preparation  for  his  life-work.  Four  items 
require  to  be  considered  :  (1)  The  prophet’s  own  statement  (714) 
that  he  was  not  a  prophet  by  profession,  nor  a  member  of  one  of  the 
pre-prophetic  societies.  This  implies  that  he  does  not  wish  to  be 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  nebhi'im,  “  the  ecstatic  enthusiasts,”  the 
crowd  of  diviners,  who  in  recent  years  had  come  to  have  a  defi¬ 
nitely  recognized  professional  position ;  and,  besides  that,  since  he 
is  not  one  of  them  nominally,  his  work  is  characterized  by  a  pur¬ 
pose  and  spirit  different  from  theirs.  What  was  this  ?  I  answer, 
that  spirit  of  observation  and  recognition  of  general  law,  of 
philosophical  insight  and  reasoning,  which  became  the  so-called 
wisdom-spirit  when  nationalism  had  passed  away  and  the  doctrine 
of  individualism  was  beginning  to  assert  itself.  Amos,  as  it  will  be 
seen,  is  almost  as  much  a  sage  as  he  is  a  prophet.  He  differs  from 
the  later  sages  in  still  being,  like  the  nebhi'im ,  limited  to  a  point  of 
view  which  is  largely  national ;  but  inside  of  his  circle  he  exhibits 
the  mood,  the  method,  and  the  motive  of  the  sage  (z With 
this  point  in  mind,  it  is  easier  to  understand  the  other  facts  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  same  passage  (714).  (2)  The  prophet’s  real  occupa¬ 

tion  was  that  of  a  “dresser  of  sycamores.”  This  was  a  humble 
employment,  and  proves  that  Amos,  like  Micah,  was  one  of  the 
people.  The  evidence  at  hand  does  not  clearly  indicate  whether 
he  was  really  poor,  or,  perhaps,  fairly  well-to-do.  Did  he  own  a 
plantation  of  sycamores? f  In  any  case  he  was  independent 


*  Nothing  could  be  more  fanciful  than  G.  Hoffmann's  suggestion  ( ZA  IV.  III. 
123,  approved  by  Che.  EB.  149 ;  Marti) ,  that  the  remark  in  i1  is  an  inference  of  the 
editor,  based  upon  the  understanding  that,  according  to  7s- 8  (cf.  78  82),  Israel's 
punishment  had  been  delayed  twice,  for  a  year  each  time, 
t  So  Che.  EB.  148. 
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enough  to  leave  home.  Or  was  he  a  dresser  of  sycamores  in 
Northern  Israel?  and  did  he  give  up  that  occupation  when  driven 
out  by  Amaziah  ?  This  bears  upon  the  place  of  his  home  as  well 
as  the  character  of  his  occupation  (v.i.).  It  is  immaterial  whether 
Amos  was  a  dresser  or  tender  of  the  tree  (p.  172),  a  collector 
and  seller  of  the  fruit,*  or  a  pincher  or  scraper  of  the  fruit,  to 
insure  a  more  rapid  ripening.f  We  do  not  find  in  this  occupa¬ 
tion  anything  inconsistent  \  with  his  Southern  origin. 

(3)  The  further  statement  that  he  was  a  shepherd,  and  had  been  taken  by 
Yahweh  from  following  the  flock  (cf.  Elijah’s  call  of  Elisha),  is  entirely  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  preceding,  inasmuch  as  a  shepherd  might  in  those  days,  as  at 
the  present  time,  cultivate  fruit  trees  (the  sycamore,  although  the  poorest,  was 
the  most  easily  grown),  for  the  purpose  of  varying  the  monotony  of  his  milk 
diet.  §  Since  the  word  ipl  (i1)  is  not  the  ordinary  word  for  shepherd  (the  word 
used  in  flfl®  of  714,  ipo,  being  inconsistent  with  the  following  jus,  and  so 
easily  corrupted  from  ipj,  is  generally  read  ipj  ||),  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the 
exact  idea  meant  to  be  conveyed;  but,  upon  the  whole,  we  may  understand 
(v.i.  on  i1)  that  Amos  was  a  wool-grower,  that  is,  something  more  than  a  mere 
shepherd.  As  such,  he  would  naturally  make  journeys  from  time  to  time,  and 
meet  men  coming  and  going  from  all  parts  of  the  world  as  it  was  known  in 
his  day.^f 

(4)  While  the  language  of  Amos  is  rich  in  figurative  speech 
drawn  from  many  sides  of  life,  nothing  is  more  apparent  than  the 
influence  exerted  on  his  utterance  by  the  life  and  occupation 
which  he  followed.  This  is  seen,  for  example,  in  213  3Hf  12  4lf 
jii.  17. 19  £12  yi-  4  gi  But  ^jje  influence  of  his  rustic  life  and 
humble  occupation  was  not  limited  to  the  symbols  and  figures  in 
which  we  find  this  thought  expressed.  The  thought  itself  had 
birth  in  this  same  environment.  The  separation  of  the  man  from 
human  companionship,  and  his  consequent  lack  of  human  sym- 


*  G.  E.  Post,  DB.  IV.  634  k  f  GAS. 

X  So  Oort  and  GrStz,  on  the  ground  that  sycamores  could  not  be  cultivated  so 
far  above  the  sea  as  Tekoa  is  located  (2700  feet)  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that 
Amos,  a  nomadic  shepherd,  might  have  had  opportunity  at  a  place  lower  down,  but 
within  the  general  district  of  Tekoa,  this  name  being  applied  to  the  whole  territory 
down  to  the  pasture-land  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

$  GAS.  I.  78.  ||  Contra,  GAS.  I.  76. 

H  To  such  journeys  "  were  probably  due  his  opportunities  of  familiarity  with 
Northern  Israel,  the  originals  of  his  vivid  pictures  of  her  town  life,  her  commerce, 
and  the  worship  at  her  great  sanctuaries  ”  (GAS.  I.  79). 
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pathy,  may  account,  at  least  in  part,  for  the  absence  from  his 
message  ( v.i .),  as  from  that  of  Elijah,  of  anything  that  savors  of 
tenderness  or  love.  It  is  in  the  solitude  of  shepherd  life  that 
one  gains  most  certainly  the  ability  to  concentrate  attention  even 
on  the  smallest  details.  Moreover,  here  it  is  that  one  most  easily 
is  “  trained  in  that  simple  power  of  appreciating  facts  and  causes 
which,  applied  to  the  great  phenomena  of  the  spirit  and  of  history,” 
constitutes  the  highest  form  of  intellectual  life. 

4.  The  shepherd  was  taken  by  Yahweh  from  following  the 
flocks,  as  Elisha  was  taken  from  following  the  oxen  with  the  plough. 
But  was  there  no  call,  definite  and  comprehensive,  like  those  of 
Isaiah  (chap.  6),  Jeremiah  (chap.  1),  and  Ezekiel  (chap.  1)  ? 
And,  in  any  case,  where  did  this  shepherd  really  obtain  the 
intellectual  preparation  that  justified  the  divine  selection  and  is 
evidenced  in  his  writings? 

(1)  We  shall  see  that  Amos  is  not  an  unlettered  rustic,  although 
many  attempts,  beginning  with  Jerome,  have  been  made  to  prove 
him  such,  (a)  There  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  an  example  of  stronger  or  purer  literary  style.  He  is 
absolute  master  of  the  language  which  he  uses.  Where  did  hq 
gain  this  mastery?  (i>)  His  knowledge  of  history  and  society 
is  as  marked  as  his  literary  style.  He  has  seen  things  with  his 
own  eyes ;  his  perception  is  as  delicate  as  his  human  interest 
is  broad.  He  knows  of  nations,  but  also,  in  each  case,  of  the 
national  character.  He  is  an  ethnologist,  informing  his  auditors 
of  the  origin  of  nations,  as  well  as  an  historian  3  a  geographer, 
cognizant  of  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  of  the  far  distant  Cush,  and  the 
equally  distant  Babylonia,  as  well  as  a  sociologist.  V.  the  Map  of 
Amos  and  Hosea.  ( c )  His  conception  of  God  and  man  and 
right  (v.i.)  is  something  that  is  thought  to  be  marvellous.  He 
is  not  credited  with  the  ability  to  work  miracles,  as  were  his 
predecessors;  but  is  he  so  detached  from  his  environment,  so 
abnormal  in  his  attainments,  so  irregular  in  every  way  as  to  consti¬ 
tute  in  himself  a  real  miracle  ?  * 


*  We.  ( Prol .  472)  says,  11  Amos  was  the  founder  of  the  purest  type  of  a  new  phase 
of  prophecy."  Co.  ( Proph .  46)  says,  "  Amos  is  one  of  the  most  marvellous  and  in¬ 
comprehensible  figures  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  the  pioneer  of  a  process 
of  evolution  from  which  a  new  epoch  of  humanity  dates,"  WRS.  {Proph.  120) 
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(2)  He  maintains  for  himself  (714)  that  he  was  not  called  to  his  work  by 
the  usual  technical  methods,  viz.  through  the  prophetic  societies.  We  do  not 
understand,  as  many  do,* *  that  this  statement  indicates  on  the  part  of  Amos 
an  utter  contempt  for  the  order  of  nebhi'un  ;  because  (a)  elsewhere  he  speaks 
(211  37)  of  the  nabhi'  with  great  respect, f  and  in  715  he  is  ordered  to  go  as  a 
prophet.  ( b )  While  he  might  feel  as  did  Elijah  and  Elisha  toward  the  great 
mass  of  the  nebhi'im,  he  was,  after  all,  too  much  like  Elijah  and  Micaiah  ben 
Imlah  in  natural  disposition,  training,  and  theological  position  to  do  other 
than  respect  them  and  others  like  them.  (c)  He  himself  uses  the  technique 
of  pre-prophetism,  which  had  long  years  been  taking  form  (p.  cviii).  ( d )  He 
stood  by  no  means  alone,  preceded  as  he  was  by  J  and  E,  having  Hosea  as 
his  contemporary,  besides  others  whose  names  have  not  come  down  to  us. 
Amos  here  J  merely  emphasizes  the  fact  that  prophetism  or  ecstasy  has  not 
been  his  profession,  and  that,  consequently,  he  is  not  to  be  identified  with 
those  who  for  so  many  generations  have  shown  hostility  to  the  government ; 
and  further,  that  he  should  not  be  understood  as  uttering  words  such  as  he 
has  spoken  for  the  sake  of  reward  or  remuneration.  He  was,  after  all,  in  the 
line  of  the  prophets,  spiritually,  if  not  literally. 

(3)  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  superior  discipline  that  gave 
him  “  desert-eyes,”  which,  in  a  “  desert-atmosphere,”  furnished  the  best 
possible  training  for  an  observer  of  human  affairs,  a  student  of  cause  and 
effect ;  likewise,  to  the  unsurpassed  opportunities  afforded  him  in  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  travels,  which  were  undertaken  in  connection  with  his  occupation. 

(4)  But,  back  of  this,  is  the  fact  that  in  Eastern  society  superior  culture  is 
not  uncommon  in  connection  with  the  poverty  of  shepherd  life.  “  At  the 
courts  of  the  Caliphs  and  their  Emirs  the  rude  Arabs  of  the  desert  were  wont 
to  appear  without  any  feeling  of  awkwardness,  and  to  surprise  the  courtiers 
by  the  finish  of  their  impromptu  verses,  the  fluent  eloquence  of  their  oratory, 
and  the  range  of  subjects  on  which  they  could  speak  with  knowledge  and  dis¬ 
crimination.  Among  the  Hebrews,  as  in  the  Arabian  desert,  knowledge  and 
oratory  were  not  affairs  of  professional  education,  or  dependent  for  their  culti¬ 
vation  on  wealth  and  social  status.  The  sum  of  book-learning  was  small; 
men  of  all  ranks  mingled  with  that  Oriental  freedom  which  is  so  foreign  to 
our  habits ;  shrewd  observation,  a  memory  retentive  of  traditional  lore,  and 
the  faculty  of  original  reflection  took  the  place  of  laborious  study  as  the 
ground  of  acknowledged  intellectual  preeminence.”  § 


calls  Amos  “the  founder  of  a  new  type  of  prophecy."  Marti  says,  “Amos  is  one 
of  the  most  prominent  landmarks  in  the  history  of  religion.”  Che.  (EB.  155)  says, 
“  The  book  of  Amos  forms  a  literary  as  well  as  a  prophetic  phenomenon." 

*  So  eg.  Now. ;  cf.  Matthes,  Modern  Review,  V,  421. 

f  Riedel,  SK.  1903,  p.  163  f.,  following  ffiS  and  others  (p.  171),  uses  the  past 
tense,  /  was  no  prophet,  etc.,  but,  contrary  to  K.  DB.  V.  672,  this  does  not  make  the 
case  clearer. 

1  So  Marti. 


§  WRS.  Proph.  126. 
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(5)  But  are  we  quite  certain  that  the  more  usual  method  of  vision 
was  not  employed  in  the  case  of  Amos  ?  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
in  Amos,  as  well  as  in  the  latest  prophets,  the  vision  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  part.  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  first  visions,  viz.  those  of 
the  fire,  locusts,  and  plummet,  constituted,  not  only  the  beginning 
of  Amos’s  work,  but  also,  in  large  measure,  his  actual  awakening 
and  incitement  to  the  task  which  he  endeavored  so  faithfully  to 
perform?*  We  cannot  urge  against  this,  that  these  initiatory 
visions  are  not  recorded  in  the  first  chapter,  for  in  Isaiah’s  case 
the  call  is  found  in  chap.  6 ;  and,  further,  we  have  no  reason  for 
expecting  the  sermons,  in  their  written  form,  to  be  put  in  chrono¬ 
logical  order  (v.i.). 

(6)  The  antecedents  of  Amos’s  thought  will  be  considered  when 
we  take  up  the  substance  of  his  message  (v.i.) ;  but  we  must,  at 
this  point,  again  touch  upon  the  external  facts  connected  with 
Amos’s  position  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  problem  of  his  prep¬ 
aration  ;  Amos  must  have  had  models.  What  were  they?  We 
may  cite  :  ( a )  the  prophets  referred  to  by  himself  in  2ut,  and  rep¬ 
resented  as  of  high  repute ;  (6)  Elijah  and  Elisha  ( v.s .)  ;  (c)  the 
Judaean  narrative  and  the  Ephraimite  narrative,  in  which,  although 
mainly  narratives,  are  contained  many  disconnected  fragments  of 
prophetic  utterance ;  ( d )  the  personal  acquaintance  with  prophets 
or  prophetic  experience  implied  in  37 ;  (<?)  the  priestly  literature 
which  (Ho.  812)  had  already  taken  written  form,  a  striking  prece¬ 
dent  for  the  prophet,  cf.  the  decalogues  and  Book  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant  ;  (/)  the  prophetic  formulas  which,  as  employed  by  Amos, 
show  long  and  technical  usage,  either  written  or  handed  down 
from  mouth  to  mouth  ;  t  (g)  the  great  poetical  pieces  which  had 
come  down  from  times  that  would  have  seemed  ancient  even  to 
Amos,  e.g.  Ju.  5  Gn.  49  Dt.  33.  This  material,  which  Amos  must 
have  known,  furnished  the  background  or  basis  from  which  a 
literary  style  as  perfect  even  as  that  exhibited  by  him  might  have 
been  developed. 

5.  The  character  of  Amos  is  quite  plainly  indicated  in  the  facts 
already  noted :  (a)  He  was  bold ;  but  this  boldness  was  that  of 
indifference  and  reserve,  rather  than  of  passion.  His  courage  had 


*  So  Meinhold,  39;  H.  P,  Smith,  O.  T.  Hist.  211. 


f  Che.  £B.  155  f. 
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its  origin,  not  in  enthusiasm,  but  in  a  certain  kind  of  fatalism. 

( b )  He  was  accurate  in  his  observations  and  scientific  in  his  habits 
of  mind.  He  was  able,  not  only  to  see  the  facts,  but  also  to 
describe  them  as  they  actually  were.  It  was  this  that  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  write  out  his  utterances.  This  element  in  his 
character  contributed  greatly  to  the  new  impulse  given  through 
him  to  prophecy.  This  was  the  sage  element.  He  recognizes 
law.  His  sermons  are  the  proclamation  of  divine  law,  not  the 
oracles  of  a  soothsayer.  He  was  more  of  a  realist  than  an  idealist. 
He  does  not  permit  his  fancy  to  picture  the  future.  His  utter¬ 
ance  is  a  continuous,  deadly  monotone  of  ruin  and  destruction. 

(c)  He  was  nomadic  in  his  instincts ;  like  Elijah,  hostile  to  the 
softer  influences  of  civilization ;  without  the  ties  which  bind 
a  man  to  country,  and  so  without  patriotism ;  without  family 
bonds,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  and  so  without  much  human 
sympathy.  To  be  sure,  Northern  Israel  was  to  him  a  foreign 
country;  but  we  can  imagine  that  his  disposition  toward  Judah 
would  have  been  the  same.  ( d )  He  was  austere  ;  but  could  such 
a  message  as  he  was  sent  to  deliver  be  other  than  austere  ?  Hosea 
announced  the  same  doom  in  terms  more  terrible,  but  less  severe. 
His  conception  of  God  was  that  of  the  Puritan  ;  his  temperament, 
stern  and  uncompromising.  “Amos’s  nature  was  not  a  sensitive 
or  emotional  one  ;  it  was  not  one  in  which  the  currents  of  feeling 
ran  deep  :  it  was  one  which  was  instinct  simply  with  a  severe  sense 
of  right.”*  He  sat  as  judge,  unmoved  by  the  awful  character  of 
the  doom  he  was  obliged  to  pronounce.  In  him  justice  does  not 
contend  with  love.f  (e)  In  what  sense  was  he  spiritual  ?  He 
was  not  a  devout  man  like  Isaiah,  nor  was  he,  like  Hosea,  emo¬ 
tional.  His  spirituality,  which  was  intense,  consisted  in  loyalty  to 
truth  and  in  antagonism  to  error,  in  recognizing  the  character  of 
Yahweh  as  spiritual,  and  as  wholly  inconsistent  with  that  character 
the  round  of  ritualistic  routine  which,  in  his  day,  constituted 
worship.  The  preacher  who  said,  “Seek  me  and  live,”  was  a 
preacher,  not  only  of  righteousness,  but  also  of  the  truest 
spirituality. 


*  Dr.  in. 


t  GAS.  I.  87  f. 
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§  13.  The  Message  of  Amos. 

Amos’s  message  is  in  some  respects  the  most  important  of  any 
conveyed  by  an  Old  Testament  writer.  Great  interest  centres  in 
and  about  this  message,  because  (a)  it  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
writings  which  stand  alone  in  the  world-literatures ;  (3)  it  places 
a  stress  upon  the  ethical  side  of  religion  greater  than  had  before 
existed ;  (V)  it  marks  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  Israel’s 
relations  with  the  nations  of  the  world  —  the  Assyrian  period. 

1.  The  most  general  analysis  of  Amos’s  message  discovers  in  it 
only  two  or  three  factors  :  (a)  a  profound  conviction  on  certain 
subjects  relating  to  God  and  human  life ;  (3)  a  knowledge  of 
certain  facts  in  national  and  international  history ;  (V)  a  conclu¬ 
sion,  which  follows  the  putting  together  of  the  conviction  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  situation.* 

The  message  of  Amos  must  be  obtained  from  words  actually  uttered  or 
written  by  Amos  himself.  This  involves  the  separation  of  insertions  and 
additions  coming  from  the  pen  of  later  prophets.  Nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
600k  which  bears  the  name  of  Amos  is  thus  to  be  set  aside.  It  is  to  be  con¬ 
ceded  at  once  that  the  omission  of  these  passages  modifies  very  considerably 
the  nature  and  content  of  the  message.  It  is  most  important,  however,  in 
the  interest  of  a  true  historical  development  of  Israelitish  thought,  to  restrict 
ourselves  to  those  portions  of  the  book  the  authenticity  of  which  is  incontro¬ 
vertible.  The  other  portions  have  just  as  important  a  place  to  occupy  in  the 
later  literature. 


2.  The  general  circumstances  under  which  the  message  of  Amos 
was  delivered  have  already  been  considered.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  formulate  more  definitely  the  exact  state  of  feeling 
and  opinion  against  which  the  prophet  felt  compelled  to  array 
himself.  We  may  call  this  the  popular  opinion ;  but  it  was  more 
than  this,  for  it  represented,  not  only  the  mass  of  the  people, 
but  also  the  royal  family  and  the  court,  the  priests,  and  the 
vast  majority  of  the  prophets  themselves,  f  What,  precisely, 
was  the  consensus  of  thought  to  which  the  prophet  made  oppo- 


*  This  has  been  well  presented  by  GAS.  I.  89. 

f  Just  as  pre-prophetism  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  true  prophetism,  so 
this  latter  must  be  kept  distinct  from  what  may  be  called  popular  prophetism.  This 
is  sometimes  wrongly  called  false  prophetism, 
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sition  ?  *  Or,  in  another  form,  What  was  the  popular  prophecy  (or 
theology)  from  which  true  prophecy  now  separates  itself  as  never 
before  ? 

(1)  The  people  held  fast  to  the  conception  that  Yahweh  was 
one  among  other  gods,  invincible  within  the  boundaries  of  his  own 
land,  and  able  to  extend  those  boundaries  against  the  power  of 
other  gods.  He  was  no  longer  a  deity  whose  residence  lay  outside 
of  Canaan  (i.e.  at  Sinai) ;  for  he  had,  with  Israel,  taken  possession 
of  the  old  sanctuaries  in  Canaan,  and  was  now  (especially  since 
the  rooting  out  of  Baalism)  in  very  truth  the  deity  of  the  land.  To 
be  sure,  he  had,  in  idealistic  fashion,  been  transferred  to  a  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  heavens ;  and  this  had  influenced  somewhat  the 
popular  mind.  Yet  what  was  essentially  naturalism  controlled 
the  life  and  thought  of  the  masses. 

(2)  This  involved  the  thought  of  Yahweh  as  exclusively  inter¬ 
ested  in  Israel,  as  satisfied,  therefore,  with  a  devotion  which 
restricted  itself  to  his  worship.  Service  in  the  forms  prescribed 
would  secure  the  continued  strength  and  existence  of  the  nation. 
When  “  the  day  of  Yahweh,”  thought  to  be  not  far  distant,  actually 
came,  there  would  be  relief  from  all  difficulties,  victory  over  all 
remaining  foes.  To  think  of  Yahweh  without  Israel  was  absurd  ; 
for  what  could  he  do,  how  would  he  conduct  himself,  without  his 
people  ?  What  would  become  of  Yahweh  if  Israel  were  to  perish  ? 
Whether  this  was  on  the  basis  of  naturalism, f  or  on  the  ground  of 
a  voluntary  act  in  the  form  of  a  covenant,  J  it  was  none  the  less 
nationalism,  and  was  accepted  by  the  great  body  of  prophets  who 
had  risen  above  what  may  have  been  the  earlier  and  still  more 
common  belief  in  naturalism.  But  naturalism  was  itself  a  form 
of  nationalism ;  the  latter,  consequently,  included  the  former. 
The  people,  led  by  nearly  all  the  leaders,  interpreted  the  present 
period  of  peace  and  prosperity,  growing  out  of  the  victories  gained 

*  One  might  ask,  Was  Amos  opposing  an  old  order  of  things,  or  was  he  advocat¬ 
ing  something  new  ?  The  answer  is,  He  did  both.  The  new  idea,  or  the  old  idea 
which  he  emphasized,  was  definitely  opposed  to  the  existing  current  opinion.  The 
presentation  of  it  by  Amos  made  it,  for  practical  purposes,  a  new  idea,  although  he 
clearly  represented  it  as  something  not  unknown  even  to  the  people. 

t  So  eg.  We.  Frol.  469;  Sm.  Ret.  n6f.,  119;  Schwally,  Sem.  Kriegsaltert  'umcr, 
I.  2. 

X  So  eg.  Giesebrecht,  Die  Geschichtlichkeit  d.  Sinaibundes  ;  K.  DB.  V.  631. 
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in  the  Syrian  wars,  as  definite  indication  of  Yahweh’s  pleasure  and 
satisfaction.  What  more  could  he  ask?  Did  he  not  himself  share 
in  this  prosperity?  Everything,  as  they  viewed  it,  was  in  right 
condition. 

(3)  A  corollary  of  nationalism  (as  well  as  of  naturalism)  was 
the  belief  that  Yahweh  was  not  only  pleased  to  favor  Israel,  but 
also  actually  bound  to  protect  their  political  interests,  without 
reference  to  their  moral  conduct.  He  might  show  his  anger 
for  a  time ;  but  sooner  or  later,  without  reference  to  right  or 
wrong,  he  must  identify  himself  with  those  who  were  thus  bound 
to  him  by  the  closest  bond,  whether  that  of  nature  or  of  cove¬ 
nant.  To  him  was  accorded  no  option  in  the  matter.  In  other 
words,  he  could  not  act  toward  Israel  on  the  basis  of  ethical 
consideration.  The  henotheism  was  non-moral,  i.e.  natural.  The 
Israel  of  these  times  “  neglected  entirely  his  (Yahweh’s)  ethical 
character.” 

(4)  A  second  corollary  of  nationalism  was  the  feeling  enter¬ 
tained  concerning  Yahweh’s  relation  to  other  nations.  It  was  his 
duty,  in  fact  his  highest  function,  to  fight  the  battles  of  his  people 
against  their  enemies ;  and  his  strength,  compared  with  that  of 
other  deities,  was  measured  by  the  success  or  failure  of  such 
battles.  But,  aside  from  this,  Yahweh  had  nothing  to  do  with  out¬ 
side  nations,  who,  in  each  case,  had  their  own  gods.  He  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  them  only  when  they  seek  to  injure  Israel.  For  such 
injury  he  will  use  his  best  endeavor,  in  turn,  to  inflict  injury  upon 
them.  He  had  thus  shown  his  power  against  Egypt,  in  Canaan, 
and  recently  against  Syria ;  but  his  relationship  to  these  nations 
ceased  when  peace  was  declared.  In  any  dealings,  therefore, 
with  other  nations,  Yahweh  acts  directly  and  exclusively  for  Israel. 
Israel  is  wholly  his ;  he  is  wholly  Israel’s. 

(5)  It  was,  still  further,  the  conviction  of  the  people  that  Yah¬ 
weh’s  favor  was  secured  and  his  anger  averted  by  following  out,  in 
its  various  forms,  the  ceremonial  or  cultus  which  prevailed  at  this 
period.  The  holding  of  festivals,  the  presentation  of  sacrifices, 
was  something,  on  the  one  hand,  indispensable  to  religion ;  and, 
on  the  other,  altogether  satisfying  to  the  deity.  What  did  he 
desire?  Gifts,  pilgrimages,  and  praises;  since  other  things  than 
these  could  hardly  be  expected.  Yahweh  demands  these  ;  nothing 
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more.  The  increasing  costliness  of  these  requirements  promoted 
injustice  and  inhumanity.* 

(6)  The  corollary  of  the  preceding  is  contained  in  the  words 
just  used,  “nothing  more.”  The  people  understood  that  moral 
delinquencies  (in  so  far,  indeed,  as  they  recognized  the  existence 
of  any  such)  were  entirely  overlooked  by  Yahweh ;  provided,  of 
course,  they  performed  faithfully  the  routine  of  sacrifice.  That 
they  were  not  entirely  ignorant  of  moral  duties  is  clear,  not  only 
because  certain  moral  distinctions  were  already  known  to  all  the 
world,  but  also  because  a  code,  largely  moral  in  its  character,  had  re¬ 
cently  been  formulated  (p.  lxiv).  But  notwithstanding  their  actual 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  at  least  in  certain  particulars,  they 
did  not  believe  that  morality  was  a  necessary  factor  in  religion. 
It  was,  in  fact,  unnecessary,  if  the  routine  of  worship  was  strictly 
observed.  This  conception  was  fundamental  in  the  early  Semitic 
religions, t  and  signified  that  moral  defects  were,  upon  the  whole, 
comparatively  unimportant.  Perhaps  the  decalogue  was  not  so 
clearly  a  moral  code  as  we  now  regard  it,  or,  if  such,  had  not 
yet  been  taken  as  authoritative  (p.  lx  ff.). 

(7)  Assyria  was,  of  course,  in  the  thought  of  the  people;  but 
they  did  not  fear  her.  Why  should  they  ?  Had  not  Yahweh  given 
sufficient  exhibition  of  his  strength  to  warrant  their  supreme  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  ability?  Egypt  and  Syria  were  equally  interested 
with  Israel  and  Judah  in  standing  out  against  Assyria’s  claims. 
And  Assyria,  surely,  could  not  overpower  four  nations  thus  closely 
interested  in  each  other’s  protection.  Besides,  Assyria  was  often 
seriously  engaged  with  revolts  in  other  sections  of  “  her  huge  and 
disorganized  empire.”  J  In  any  case,  Assyria  did  not  uniformly 
sweep  all  before  her.  There  was  always  a  good  chance  of  success¬ 
ful  opposition.  Were  the  prophets  themselves  so  confident  of 
Assyria’s  place  and  future  success  as  to  make  unambiguous  men¬ 
tion  of  her  name  in  their  predictions  ? 

3.  The  convictions  of  Amos  on  the  subjects  mentioned  above, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  source,  were  radically  different  from 
those  of  the  people  at  large.  His  training  in  the  desert,  his  travels 


*  Che.  EB.  156. 

t  GAS.  1 .  103.  It  is  too  much  to  say  that  it  had  never  been  challenged. 
J  Cf.  GAS.  I.,  chap.  IV,  “The  Influence  of  Assyria  on  Prophecy." 
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to  other  countries,  his  acquaintance  with  the  ideals  of  former  gener¬ 
ations,  together  with  his  appreciation  of  their  ideals,  his  study  of 
Israelitish  life,  —  these,  combined  with  the  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  bestowed  upon  him  by  an  all-wise  Providence,  produced, 
under  the  direction  of  that  same  Providence,  certain  convictions 
which  he  was  enabled  to  express  in  a  form  destined  to  influence 
most  vitally  the  whole  trend  of  religious  thought. 

The  thought  of  Amos  is  of  two  kinds  :  (i)  Much  is  simply  in  direct  antag¬ 
onism  with  the  prevailing  thought.  Knowledge  of  the  popular  feeling  on  this 
or  that  subject  means  knowledge  also  of  the  position  taken  by  Amos,  since 
the  latter  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  former.  This,  however,  may  not  be 
called  negative,  for  there  is  always  to  be  seen  the  larger,  fuller  teaching  which 
underlies.  (2)  Much,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  described  as  strongly 
positive,  i.e.  as  the  statement  or  restatement  of  everlasting  truth.  Was  this 
the  first  statement,  or  only  a  restatement  ?  There  were  also  some  popular 
beliefs,  afterwards  condemned,  concerning  which  he  does  not  speak  (v.ii). 

(1)  The  god  of  Amos  was  Yahweh  of  Hosts  (513-14-27  686146-)  ;* 
this  included  the  hosts  of  heaven  as  well  as  of  earth,  nature,  and 
nations.  One  of  his  favorite  expressions  is  “  Lord  Yahweh,”  f 
which  occurs  fifteen  times.  To  Amos,  then,  Yahweh  was  all- 
sovereign,  omnipotent. 

(a)  His  power  over  nature  is  seen  in  his  control  of  rain,  mil¬ 
dew,  locusts,  and  pestilence  (4C~U),  as  well  as  in  the  melting  or 
quaking  of  the  earth,  J  and  in  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  Nile 
(8s  95)  ;  and  in  history  it  is  manifested,  not  only  in  bringing  Israel 
out  of  Egypt  (97),  but  in  bringing  the  Syrians  from  Kir,  and  the 
Philistines  from  Caphtor  (i5),  and  in  the  direction  of  the  destiny 
which  he  assumes  in  the  case  of  Philistia  (i0-8),  Ammon  (i13"15), 
and  Moab  (21-3)  ;  and  further,  it  reaches  even  to  heaven  and  Sheol, 
along  with  Carmel  and  the  bottom  of  the  sea  (y2-  s),  —  all  this,  in 
addition  to  the  management  of  Israel’s  own  affairs,  both  spiritual 
and  material.  We  may  not  forget,  however,  that  the  nations 
referred  to  in  these  statements  are  those  near  at  hand  (this  power 
is  not  said  to  be  universal)  ;  that  to  the  gods  of  other  nations 
their  worshippers  attributed  the  same  powers ;  that  both  J  and  E 


*  On  interpretation  of  the  phrase,  v.  p.  lxxxix. 
t  Cf.  Che.  EB.  156  f. 

X  Other  passages  quoted  ( e.g .  by  Dr.)  in  illustration  of  this  idea  are  late  (v.i,). 
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had  localized  Yahweh  in  heaven  before  Amos  spoke ;  that  criticism 
has  pronounced  as  late  the  passages  of  clearest  import  (v.i.)  ;  and 
finally,  that  in  Amos,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  Yahweh  has  per¬ 
sonal  intercourse  only  with  Israel,  and  that,  too,  with  Israel  as  a 
nation.* 

(3)  This  suggests  the  question  whether  we  have  here  real 
monotheism. f  If  Amos  anywhere  denied  the  existence  of  all 
other  gods,  the  case  would  be  clear.  But  where  is  there  such  a 
denial  ?  The  intermediate  step  between  the  conception  enter¬ 
tained  by  Israel  and  the  later  conception  of  monotheism  was  that 
of  unlimited  power.  This  in  itself  did  not  entirely  shut  out  the 
idea  that  there  were  other  gods.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  under¬ 
stand  that  it  is  “a  belief  in  the  unqualified  superiority  of  Yahweh 
so  absolute  as  to  be  practically  a  belief  in  his  omnipotence,”  \  or 
in  other  words,  ethical  monotheism  not  strictly,  but  “  to  all  intents 
and  purposes.”  § 

(^)  But  what  relation  would  these  other  gods  sustain  to  Yahweh, 
now  that  he  possessed  this  unlimited  power  ?  If  Yahweh  brought 
the  Philistines  from  Caphtor  and  the  Syrians  from  Kir  (as,  indeed, 
he  did  bring  Israel  from  Egypt),  he  must  have  acted  in  a  way 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  gods  of  those  countries,  for  no  god 
would  willingly  permit  his  people  to  be  broken  away  from  him. 
These  and  other  like  heathen  gods  are,  therefore,  inferior  and 
subject  to  Yahweh.  “They  may  for  a  time  presumptuously 
imagine  themselves  to  have  independent  power,  but  in  reality 
they  only  carry  out  the  will  and  commands  of  Yahweh  ”  ||  (cf. 
Is.  io5ff).  Yahweh,  then,  is  a  God  who  in  earlier  times  defeated 
the  gods  of  Egypt,  Philistia,  Canaan ;  in  more  recent  times,  he 
has  overthrown  the  Phoenician  Baal  and  the  Syrians.  It  is  easy 
to  see  how  the  history  of  the  past  and  the  work  of  Elijah  and 
Elisha  helped  Amos  to  this  point  of  view. 

(d)  What  is  to  be  said  of  the  anthropomorphisms  employed 
in  Amos,  eg.  Yahweh  as  an  armed  warrior  against  Jeroboam’s 
house  (f)  ;  the  change  of  purpose  due  to  pity  for  his  people 


*  Duhm,  Theol.  121  f. 

t  So  Taylor,  DB.  1.  86;  Dr.  106  ff. ;  Da.  O.  T.  Theol.  65;  Ko.  Hauptprobleme, 
chap.  VI. 

I  Bu.  Rel.  123. 


{  Che.  EB.  157. 
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(73)  ;  the  phrases  “  turn  my  hand  ”  (i8),  “will  not  smell  ”  (521), 
“  eyes  of  the  Lord  Yahweh  ”  (98<l)  ;  the  representation  of  Yahweh 
as  taking  an  oath  (4s  68“  87)  ;  and  the  appearance  of  Yahweh  in 
the  visions  (71'4'7  81  91)  ?  These  are  not  evidences  of  crude  re¬ 
ligious  thought,  but,  like  similar  expressions  in  our  own  religious 
language,*  arise  from  the  difficulty  which  is  inherent  in  any  effort 
to  represent  the  personality  of  deity.  There  is  in  this  language 
no  survival  of  the  former  naive  belief  that  Yahweh  had  the  form 
of  a  human  body.  “  A  clear  formula  for  the  notion  of  bare 
spirituality  such  as  we  find  in  John  4s4  was  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  Old  Testament.”  f 

0)  But  did  Amos  pass  by  the  image-worship,  so  large  a  factor  in  his  day, 
without  remonstrance  ?  We  know  that  no  objection  was  made  to  the  use 
of  images  in  early  times  (even  Ex.  3417,  the  older  decalogue,  objecting  only 
to  molten  images  of  metal),  J  and  testimony  to  their  use  is  found  in  the 
ephod,  the  presence  in  connection  with  the  ark  (Nu.  io356),  and  the  tera- 
phim  (v.i.~).  It  is  in  the  later  decalogue  that  we  have  the  first  prohibition 
( v.s .).  Hosea  (S4-6  io6  132)  enters  protest  against  image-worship.  But  does 
Amos  ?  Not  in  2 4  ( their  lies  =  their  idols'),  for  this  is  unquestionably  late  ; 
nor  in  814,  since  the  text  is  wholly  unsatisfactory  (pp.  181,  184).  §  Elsewhere 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  his  feeling  on  this  point  ;  but  we  are  by  no  means 
certain  that  he  approved  them. 

(/)  It  remains  to  notice  Marti’s  interesting  statement  on  the  relation  of 
Amos’s  monotheism  to  that  of  other  nations.  He  says  :  “  No  one  can  fail 
to  observe  how,  in  this  belief  of  Amos,  monotheism  is  present  in  essence,  even 
if  not  in  name,  and  what  an  altogether  different  kind  of  monotheism  it  is 
from  that  to  which  the  priests  in  Babylon  and  Egypt  are  said  to  have 
attained  !  There  in  Babylon  and  Egypt  a  monotheistic  speculation,  which 
possesses  no  force  and  is  wholly  indifferent  toward  the  polytheism  of  the 
mass,  whose  gods  this  theory  allegorizes  and  dissolves  in  a  general  con¬ 
ception  ;  here  among  the  prophets  in  Israel  a  vigorous  and  vital  faith  in 
Yahweh,  who  suffers  no  gods  alongside  of  himself,  who  watches  jealously  over 


*  Cf.  Duhm's  remark  ( Theol .  120  f.)  to  the  effect  that  this  does  not  indicate 
the  nature  religion,  since  nature  religions  do  not  anthropo- morphize;  they  rather 
physio- morphize,  since  the  physical  is  the  common  ground  upon  which  deity  and 
humanity  meet  and  become  like  each  other.  Our  metaphysical  abstractions  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  of  God  and  the  relations  of  God  and  Christ,  their  personality, 
etc.,  are  much  nearer  physiomorphism  than  Amos's  anthropomorphism. 

t  K.  DB.  V.  679. 

X  K.  DB.  V.  627 ;  contra  Ko.  ZK  W.,  1886,  Heft  5,  6. 

(  Cf.  also  Che.  EB.  157;  WRS.  Proph.  175  f. ;  contra  Da.  Biblical  and  Literary 
Essays ,  120  f.  (reprinted  from  Exp.,  1887). 
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his  own  exclusive  worship,  and  directs  the  destinies  of  men  as  the  only  God. 
A  relationship  and  dependence  between  the  monotheism  in  Babylon  and  that 
in  the  Bible  does  not  exist ;  their  radically  different  origin  is  the  basis  of  the 
difference.  In  Egypt  and  Babylon  monotheism  is  theory  ;  in  Israel,  strength 
and  life  ;  there  it  is  the  product  of  a  speculating  abstraction,  won  through  a 
fusion  of  the  gods  ;  here  the  experience  of  a  higher  Being,  the  inner  realiza¬ 
tion  of  his  moral  and  spiritual  might,  grown  from  a  moral  and  religious 
deepening,  from  an  intimate  union  with  a  special  God  who,  moreover,  does 
not  disappear  and  dissolve,  but  remains  the  living  one,  and  proves  himself 
the  only  living  one.  There  the  empty  concept  of  monotheism  ;  here,  indeed, 
though  the  word  (viz.,  monotheism)  is  not  yet  coined,  the  fulness  of  power 
and  life  which  must  indwell  this  faith,  where  it  is  a  true  faith.  How  vividly, 
however,  Yahweh  was  experienced  as  power  by  Amos  is  shown  by  34-®,  per¬ 
haps,  notwithstanding  its  simplicity,  the  most  magnificent  portion  of  his 
prophecy  :  not  merely  is  God  an  hypothesis  of  the  intellect,  but  the  per¬ 
ception  of  him  is  a  result  of  the  announcement  of  God  himself.” 

(2)  Yahweh  is  never  called  “  God  of  Israel  ”  (v.i.)  in  Amos. 

He  is,  rather,  the  God  of  the  world ;  and  yet  he  represents  him 
(in  common  with  all  that  precede)  as  sustaining  a  peculiar  relation 
to  Israel,  and  puts  in  his  mouth  the  phrase,  “  my  people  ”  (715). 
This  relation  is  not  indissoluble ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  plainly 
conditioned,  and  will  surely  be  annulled  if  the  conditions  are  not 
complied  with,  (a)  Amos  does  not  grapple  with  the  question, 
why  Israel,  rather  than  some  other  nation,  was  selected  by  Yahweh 
for  this  special  relationship.  It  is  evident  that  a  deity  so  powerful 
among  the  nations  as  was  Yahweh  could  have  taken  any  other 
nation,  e.g.  the  Philistines,  whom  he  actually  did  bring  from  Caph- 
tor,  or  the  Syrians,  who  were  removed  from  Kir.  But  ( b )  accept¬ 
ing  this  as  a  fact,  he  tells  his  contemporaries  (3s)  that  on  this  very 
account  (viz.  that  Yahweh  knew  Israel  out  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth)  he  would  judge  them  all  the  more  strictly  for  the  sins  which 
they  had  committed.  “  Obligation  is  the  complement  of  privilege  ; 
punishment,  of  sin.”  *  Moreover  ( c ),  his  interest  is  not  in  the  world 
for  Israel’s  sake,  but  rather  in  Israel  for  the  world’s  sake.  Israel, 
after  all,  is  no  more  to  him  than  are  the  Cushites  (g7).  {d)  If 

Israel  will  only  seek  him,  the  future  will  be  safe  (414)  ;  but  the 
prophet  has  given  up  all  hope  that  Israel,  devoted  as  she  now  is  to 
the  sweet  religion  of  the  crowd,  will  ever  do  what  he  suggests  {v.i). 

(3)  The  conception  of  Yahweh  which  Amos  entertains  is  that 


*  Bu.  Rel.  134. 
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of  a  god  of  justice.  This  thought  Elijah  (i  K.  2i,8ff)  had  already 
expressed,  but  Amos  goes  farther  and  makes  the  idea  the  very 
centre  of  his  conception  of  God.*  He  is  all  the  better  able  to 
reach  this  high  point,  because  he  has  also  conceived  of  Yahvveh  as 
standing  in  close  relation  to  all  nations.  Yahweh’s  power  being 
universal,  it  is  necessarily  impartial  and  consequently  ethical.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  Yahweh  is  ethical,  he  cannot  be  a  national  god, 
that  is,  show  favor  to  Israel ;  he  must  be  a  world-god.  Righteous¬ 
ness  being  a  vital  element  in  Yahweh’s  character,  he  not  only  will 
demand  it  in  those  who  profess  to  be  his  followers,  but  also  will 
enforce  the  demand.  He  cannot,  however,  have  one  standard  for 
the  nations  and  a  lower  standard  for  Israel.  If,  for  any  reason, 
Israel  has  enjoyed  special  privileges,  the  standard  by  which  she 
shall  be  judged  is  to  be  placed  all  the  higher.  Two  points,  how¬ 
ever,  require  notice,  both  pointed  out  by  Duhm,f  viz.  (a)  Amos 
has  no  adequate  conception  of  sin ;  to  him  the  life  of  man  and  God 
should  naturally  express  itself  in  good.  This  good  is  an  objective 
matter,  something  regarded  as  present,  while  all  departures  from  it 
arouse  the  anger  of  Yahweh.  Everything  is  regarded  concretely, 
and  at  the  same  time  negatively  ( v.i .).  (b)  There  is  no  glimmer 

of  a  purpose  on  the  part  of  Yahweh  in  the  working  out  of  this 
idea  of  righteousness,  and  “  the  ethical,  apart  from  the  teleological, 
remains  unfruitful.” 

(4)  Yahweh’s  relation  to  the  outside  nations  follows  closely 
upon  the  idea,  already  indicated,  of  Israel’s  relation  to  Yahweh. 
In  fact,  it  precedes.  To  have  unlimited  power  is  to  control  the 
world.  This  includes  Assyria,  as  well  as  the  nations  living  in 
closer  proximity  to  Israel.  Egypt  had  already  felt  the  power  of 
Yahweh’s  hand.  So  had  Canaan  in  days  past,  and  Syria  more  re¬ 
cently.  Does  Yahweh’s  righteousness  make  demands  of  all  these 
nations?  Is  it  for  lack  of  proper  treatment  of  his  nation  Israel 


*  Cf.  Gn.  1 8 25 ;  but  this  lofty  utterance  can  hardly  have  preceded  Amos.  We. 
( Hex .  27  f.)  treats  iS22*-33®  as  a  late  addition  to  JE;  Kue.  assigns  it  to  J2 ;  Di.  argues 
for  its  retention  in  J  (so  Dr.) ;  Co.  declares  it  to  be  "theologically  about  a  century 
later  than  J  " ;  Bacon,  Holzinger,  and  Gunkel  also  consider  it  a  late  expansion ; 
while  Carpenter  and  Battersby  (  The  Hexateuch,  II.  26)  say  that  it  "  seems  to  belong 
to  the  group  of  probable  additions  in  which  the  universal  grandeur  and  sole  sover¬ 
eignty  of  Yahweh  are  again  and  again  asserted  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,”  eg. 
Ex.  810' 226  9ml®-  29  \  t  Theol.  120  ff. 
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that  he  will  punish  them?  or  because  of  their  idolatry?  No  ;  but 
in  each  case  is  cited,  as  the  direct  occasion  of  the  doom,  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  some  dictate  of  universal  morality,  some  principle  of 
the  natural  laws  of  humanity  and  mercy.*  This  is  no  narrow 
point  of  view. 

(5)  It  follows,  still  further,  that  Yahweh,  in  the  opinion  of 
Amos,  cannot  be  affected  even  by  the  strictest  observance  of 
the  ceremonial.  In  Yahweh’s  eyes,  such  observance  is  itself 
transgression  (Dire,  44).  Israel’s  pilgrimages  he  hates ;  he  despises 
their  feasts,  their  offerings  he  will  not  accept ;  their  songs  of 
praise  he  will  not  hear  (s21-25).  But  this  is  not  all.  He  stands 
ready  to  destroy  the  nation’s  places  of  worship  (314  5®  79),  and 
to  pursue  to  the  bitter  end  those  who  worship  at  these  places 
(91'4).  What  does  Amos  (pp.  129-136)  really  mean?  Does 
he,  perhaps,  say  more  than  he  means?  We  must  guard  against 
attributing  to  him  what  he  never  said.  This  is  done  by  those 
(p.  136)  who  wrongly  interpret  s23  as  suggesting  that  in  the 
days  of  the  wilderness  no  sacrifices  were  offered.  |  What  is  it, 
now,  that  Amos  denounces?  To  have  opposed  sacrifice  in  itself 
would  have  meant  opposition  to  the  only  method  yet  known 
to  humanity  of  entering  into  communion  with  deity,  in  a  word, 
the  abolition  of  all  tangible  worship.  If  the  Old  Testament, 
even  when  its  day  was  finished,  had  no  true  formulation  for  the 
conception  of  God  as  a  spirit,  how  shall  we  look  for  practically 
this  same  thing  in  the  days  of  Amos?  It  was,  therefore,  not  sac¬ 
rifice  in  general  that  Amos  opposed ;  J  nor  was  it  the  belief  that 
sacrifice  when  duly  performed  can  change  the  mind  of  Yahweh. 
It  was,  rather,  the  belief  that  had  become  fixed,  “  a  strange  delu¬ 
sion  deeply  rooted  in  Israel’s  heart,”  that  the  ritual  of  itself  does 
or  can  satisfy  an  ethical  deity.  Shall  one  observe  the  ritual? 
Yes;  but  one  may  not  stop  there. 

(6)  Yahweh,  then,  has  something  to  demand  besides  worship, 

*  WRS.  Proph.  134. 

t  A  prophet  who  has  nothing  to  say  against  the  use  of  images  will  surely  not  go 
so  far  as  to  object  altogether  to  sacrifice.  Moreover,  neither  Amos  nor  any  other 
Israelite,  preceding  the  exile,  could  have  dreamed  of  a  period  in  Israel’s  history 
when  no  sacrifices  were  to  be  offered.  This  would  actually  have  involved  a  purely 
vegetarian  diet. 

X  Contra  Ew.,  Hi.,  We.,  Mit.,  Dr.,  Now.,  GAS. ;  Che.  EB.  158 ;  Marti,  et  at. 
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which  has  hitherto  been  understood  to  constitute  the  whole  of 
religion.  This  grows  out  of  Yahweh’s  ethical  character,  and  is,  in 
fact,  an  ethical  demand  (a6-8  310  41  t;7- 10~16- 24  61"6  12  84f).  It  is  a 
demand  for  justice,  which,  in  its  simplest  and  most  natural  form, 
includes  honesty,  integrity,  purity,  and  humanity.*  ( a )  This,  it 
will  be  noted,  is  concrete,  and  includes  the  elementary  duties  of 
life,  such  as  are  recognized  by  all  nations  who  have  risen  to  the 
point  of  governmental  organization.-)-  ( b )  It  is  only  this  which 
Yahweh  demands  of  other  nations.  ( c )  The  demand  does  not 
necessarily  depend  upon  a  code  of  legislation ;  in  other  words,  it 
is  not  legal  justice.  (d)  It  demands  the  utmost  consideration  of 
the  poor  and  weak, — moral  justice.  ( e )  The  prophet  promises  life 
and  prosperity  (54)  to  those  who  meet  this  demand,  while  all  disas¬ 
ter  is  due  to  the  wrath  of  Yahweh  against  those  who  fall  short  of 
this  requirement  (3®).  J 

(7)  This  brings  us  to  the  prophet’s  position,  touching  the 
nation’s  future,  including  his  conception  of  the  “Day  of  Yahweh.” 
Israel,  in  very  truth,  must  suffer  punishment;  and  the  punishment, 
since  everything  else  has  been  tried,  will  now  be  utter  demolition. 
This  is  really  the  great  thought  of  the  message.  Everything  else 
is  connected  with  this  sentence.  It  is  important  (cf.  Duhm), 
because  no  one  had  ever  even  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  for  the  nation, 
and  also  because  the  overthrow  contemplated  was  in  no  sense  the 
plan  of  a  party,  nor  had  it  anything  of  a  political  character.  It  is 
expressed  many  times  and  in  many  forms,  always  terrible  and 
always  irrevocable.  §  It  is  the  unmistakable  expression  of  the 
condemnation  of  wicked  Israel  by  the  absolutely  righteous  Yahweh. 
The  sentence  of  destruction,  however,  is  not  wholly  unconditional. 
That  Amos  pointed  out  a  way  of  escape,  viz.  repentance,  open 
perhaps  only  to  a  few,  is  clear  from  44  6  5,4f-;  that  he  should  not 
have  contemplated  such  a  possibility  of  conversion  is  psychologi¬ 
cally  unintelligible,  since  it  would  leave  his  entire  prophetic  activity 
without  a  sufficient  raison  d'etre.  But  whatever  expectation  he 
may  have  had  at  the  opening  of  his  ministry,  it  is  practically  cer¬ 
tain  that  in  the  progress  of  his  ministry  all  hope  deserted  him  as 
he  saw  the  utter  lack  of  response  to  his  message. 

*  Dr.,  p.  109.  f  Duhm,  T/ieol.  116.  X  Cf.  Dr.,  p.  112. 

§  Cf.  K.  DD.  V.  691  f. ;  WRS.  Proph.  129  ff. ;  Dr.,  pp.  10S  ff. 
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We  cannot  prove  that  Amos  saw  in  the  future  a  brighter  picture 
in  case  of  repentance  ( 9 8-15  being  surely  of  a  later  date) ;  nor  are 
we  even  reasonably  certain  that,  being  from  Judah,  he  had  it  in  his 
mind  that  Yahweh’s  true  religion  would  be  continued  and  devel¬ 
oped  by  Judah  after  the  destruction  of  Israel.  The  motto  (i2) 
would  express  this  idea,  if  only  it  were  from  Amos’s  hand,  but  cf. 
pp.  9  f.  On  Amos’s  conception  of  the  Day  of  Yahweh,  v.  pp. 
131  f. 

4.  Did  Amos  and  those  who  immediately  followed  him  create 
Israelitish  ethical  monotheism  ?  Or  can  it  be  shown  that,  so  far 
as  essential  content  is  concerned,  Amos’s  teachings  are  rooted  in 
the  past  ? 

(1)  The  answer  determines,  not  only  the  place  of  prophecy  in 
the  progress  of  the  Old  Testament  development,  but  also  the  whole 
course  of  that  development.  If  Amos  had  little  or  nothing  before 
him  in  the  way  of  antecedents,  he  is  to  be  assigned  the  place  ordi¬ 
narily  given  to  Moses  as  the  founder  of  the  religion.  No  one,  cer¬ 
tainly,  in  these  days  is  disposed  to  minimize  the  high  place  which 
he  has  come  to  occupy,  but  we  may  fairly  ask  ourselves  whether 
the  emphasis  has  always  been  placed  upon  just  the  right  point. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  Old  Testament  history,  like  other  histo¬ 
ries,  was  an  evolution.  Every  period  of  great  activity  grew  out  of 
something  that  preceded.  Was  the  wonderful  movement  which 
found  expression  through  Amos,  Hosea,  and  Isaiah  entirely  excep¬ 
tional,  in  that  it  came  forth  without  antecedents  ?  So  some  would 
have  us  believe.*  This,  at  all  events,  is  the  real  position  of  those 
who  use  the  phrase  “  creators  of  ethical  monotheism.”  It  has 
been  observed  that  Amos  himself  makes  no  direct  appeal  to 
something  earlier  than  his  own  work.  For  example,  he  does  not 
openly  refer  to  a  preexisting  code  of  laws  as  the  basis  of  his 
system,  any  more  than  to  miracles  or  institutions.  But  does  this 
prove  that  his  ideas  are  not  rooted  in  the  past,  and  that  his  work 
and  that  of  his  times  are  not  merely  the  fruitage  of  seed  sown 
long  before  ?  f 

(2)  We  cannot  deny  that  the  morality  which  forms  the  essence 


*  Cf.  We.  Prol.  472  ff. ;  Co.  Proph.  45  f. ;  Sm.  Rel.  184  ff. ;  GAS.  I.  96. 
t  Cf.  GAS.  I.  92. 
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of  his  thought  is,  when  closely  analyzed,  fundamental ;  but  it  is  also 
simple  and  of  long  standing.  The  demands  made  for  justice, 
including  honesty,  humanity,  etc.,  go  back  to  the  earliest  days  of 
history.  He  surely  did  not  discover  or  invent  them.  These  are 
ideas  that  have  appealed  to  men  of  all  nations  for  all  centuries. 
Are  they  not  the  basis  on  which  rests  the  prophet’s  condemnation 
of  the  neighboring  nations  ?  Yet  nothing  more  is  asked  of  Israel 
than  of  them.  But  this  is  not  all.  Amos  represents  Israel  as 
knowing  these  things,  failing  to  do  them,  and,  therefore,  as  de¬ 
serving  of  punishment.  Neither  Israel  nor  the  other  nations 
would  have  merited  destruction  for  failing  to  observe  conditions 
or  commands  of  which  they  were  totally  ignorant.  “  To  neither 
man  nor  people  can  the  righteousness  which  Amos  preached 
appear  as  a  discovery,  but  always  as  a  recollection  and  a  re¬ 
morse.”  *  Is  this  representation  of  Amos,  then,  an  anachronism, 
or,  perhaps,  a  piece  of  beautiful  rhetoric,  or,  in  plain  words,  a 
misrepresentation  ?  But  those  who  call  it  an  anachronism  give 
it  the  highest  place  of  value.  This  does  not  seem  consistent. 
Moreover,  if  we  recall  that  Amos  resided  within  sight  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  and,  being  the  kind  of  man  he  was,  must,  therefore,  have 
been  in  intimate  relationship  with  much  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  of 
the  material  of  the  nation’s  past  experiences,  it  is  fair  to  suppose 
on  a  priori  grounds  that  Amos  drew  largely  upon  the  accumula¬ 
tions  of  this  already  celebrated  past.  But  we  need  not  rest  the 
case  on  an  argument  of  this  character. 

(3)  Amos  actually  shows  a  knowledge  of  the  past  history  of 
Israel,  and  expresses  this  knowledge  in  a  manner  which  indicates 
a  supposition  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  people ;  cf.  his 
references  to  the  exodus  and  the  conquest  (2®f  31  5s5  <p),  to  the 
religious  history  of  his  people  (2uf),  to  the  series  of  past  chastise¬ 
ments  inflicted  by  Yahweh  (46"11) ,  and  his  allusion  to  David  (65).J 
Israel’s  ethics,  in  so  far  as  they  had  yet  developed,  rested  on  the 
choice  made  of  Yahweh,  and  the  character  of  Yahweh  (v.i.)  as 
shown  in  history.  Knowledge  of  history  meant  also  acquaintance 
and  familiarity,  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  at  all  intelligent, 
with  this  basis  ( v.s .). 


*  GAS.  I.  98. 


t  Cf.  Dr.,  pp.  113  f. 
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Moreover,  the  terminology  of  prophecy  employed  by  Amos  is 
the  product  of  generations  of  prophetic  activity.*  Cf.  his  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  the  established  formulas  HllT  ro  (i3-6-13  21-3  311-12 
S3. 4. 16.17. 27  7»)  and  nirP  DXJ  (211  310  a  8 6' a  10- 11  68' 14  83  97),  and  of 

the  strongly  prophetic  title  mK35t  fiUT ;  his  employment  of  the 
vision  as  an  impressive  method  of  communicating  Yahweh’s  mes¬ 
sage  to  Israel ;  and  his  recognition  of  the  dirge  as  a  most  appro¬ 
priate  vehicle  for  his  message  of  doom  (5lff‘). 

(4)  We  may  be  still  more  specific  and  note  that  in  29-11  reference 
is  made  to  “  consecrated  personalities,”  for  whom  a  keen  appre¬ 
ciation  was  manifested.  Who  were  they?  Not  only  Elijah  and 
Elisha,  but  also  J  and  E ;  and  how  many  more  of  whom  we  now 
have  no  record  !  These  make  up  the  great  pre-prophetic  move¬ 
ment  which  we  have  already  tried  briefly  to  describe  (§§  1-11). 

(5)  That  Amos  knew  written  documents,  such  as  the  decalogues 

and  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  is  certain.  But  this  is  not  all ;  for 
(a)  national  songs  had  already  come  into  existence,  which  prepared 
the  way,  technically  as  well  as  spiritually,  for  his  work,  —  among 
them  may  reasonably  be  included  Ju.  5,-f-  Deborah’s  song;  Ex. 
15  J  (in  its  earliest  form),  the  song  of  the  Red  Sea;  Gn.  49,  §  the 
tribal  blessing,  as  well  as  Dt.  32  (?)  ||  and  33  ;  and  besides  these 

(1 5)  there  were  ancient  proverbs  and  folk-lore.  Some  of  these 
were  already  incorporated  in  J  and  E,  e.g.  Gn.  26s3  2727!"28'29' 3a  40 ; 


*  Cf.  Kue.  Rel.  I.  207;  Che.  EB.  155. 

f  G.  F.  Moore  calls  this  "the  oldest  extant  monument  of  Hebrew  literature"; 
so  practically  all  recent  interpreters. 

J  Carpenter  and  Battersby  incline  to  a  post-exilic  date;  so  Holzinger;  Baentsch 
declares  it  later  than  J  and  E,  and  perhaps  later  than  JE.  A  genuine  Mosaic 
kernel  is  discovered  in  it  by  Ew.,  De.,  Di.,  Strack,  Dr. 

$  Ko.,  Wildeboer,  and  Dr.  ( Genesis ,  380),  assign  this  to  11  the  age  of  the  Judges, 
or  a  little  later”  ;  Di.,  Carpenter  and  Battersby,  and  Gunkel  place  it  in  the  Davidic 
period;  Sta.  (GW.  I.  150)  locates  it  in  Ahab’s  reign;  Holzinger  decides  upon  some 
time  during  the  Syrian  wars  prior  to  the  age  of  Jeroboam  II. 

||  Placed  about  780  B.C.,  by  Knobel,  Schra.  ( Einl .  §  205D,  Di.,  Oettli,  et  al. ; 
assigned  by  Ew.,  Kamphausen,  and  Reuss,  to  the  period  just  before  722  B.c. ;  by 
Dr„  to  the  age  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel;  by  Co.,  Steuernagel,  Bertholet,  and  Car¬ 
penter  and  Battersby,  to  the  end  of  the  exile. 

H  Dr.,  Schra.  ( Einl .  §  204),  Di.,  place  this  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  I.;  Graf, 
Bleek,  Kue.  ( Hex .  §  13,  note  16),  Sta.  ( O  VI.  I.  150  ff.),Co.,  Baudissin  ( Priesterthum , 
74 f. ,  266j,  Steuernagel,  Wildeboer,  Bertholet,  and  Carpenter  and  Battersby  put  it 
about  780  B.c. 
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some,  likewise,  have  probably  been  preserved  in  the  collections  of 
Proverbs,  although  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  at  this  date  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  ;  some,  indeed,  Amos  himself  preserves,  for  not  a 
little  of  the  literary  strength  of  his  writings  is  due  to  his  familiarity, 
not  only  with  history  and  sociology,  but  as  well  with  folk-lore  and 
the  speech  and  thought  of  the  common  people. 

§  14.  The  Ministry  of  Amos. 

With  this  summary  of  the  work  before  us,  we  may  consider  the 
external  form  of  Amos’s  work,  his  ministry.  If  his  teaching 
forms  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  prophecy,  his  ministry 
should  be  expected  to  contribute  largely  to  the  history  of 
prophetism.  If  Amos  himself  is  responsible  for  the  book  which 
bears  his  name  (either  in  the  present  form  or  in  an  earlier  form 
of  which  the  present  is  an  edition  enlarged  and  modified  by 
a  later  prophet),  the  literary  work  is  a  part  of  his  ministry.  This, 
however,  deserves  separate  and  special  consideration  (p.  cxxx  ff.). 
The  historical  background  of  the  work,  as  well  as  the  prophet’s 
personal  life  and  the  preparation  for  his  ministry,  have  been 
considered  in  §  12. 

1.  It  is  unfair  to  Amos  either  to  regard  the  story  of  the  man 
of  Judah  ( 1  K.  13)  as  a  distorted  account  of  his  ministry,*  or 
to  accept  the  suggestion  that  the  story  of  his  ministry,  like  the 
story  of  Jonah  (in  the  book  of  Jonah),  is  a  later  invention  or 
fiction,  f  When  we  recall  ( a )  that  no  miracle  or  wonder-story 
is  connected  with  his  work,  either  directly  or  indirectly ;  ( b )  that 
no  ecstatic  frenzy  is  in  any  way  suggested  ;  and  (<r)  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  connection  with  that  kind  of  thing  is  strongly 
denied  (714),  we  may  at  once  concede  that  one  has  entered  upon 
his  ministry  who  is  a  prophet  in  a  new  sense,  at  least  in  so  far 
as  the  external  work  is  concerned.  He  receives  visions,  to  be 
sure ;  but  these  are  no  ecstatic  trances,  for  which  music  was 
needed,  as  in  Elisha’s  case.  They  are  rather  like  the  visions 
of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  manifestations  of  a  lofty  and  sublime 


*  So  We.  in  Bleek's  Eittl*  244;  Klostermann,  Samuel  und  Konige ,  349;  Che. 
EH.  148;  Benz.  K'onige,  91. 

t  Cf.  Day  and  Chapin,  AJSL,  XVIII.  66-93;  Che.  EB.  3864  f. ;  Elb. 
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character,  made  not  in  dream,  nor  in  trance,  but  through  spiritual 
enlightenment ;  dealing  not  with  this  battle  or  that  promotion 
to  the  throne,  but  with  the  fundamental  truth  of  God.  However, 
we  are  surely  able  to  see  in  these  visions,  not  only  the  lineal 
successors  of  the  trance,  but  also  an  indication,  if  we  note  their 
number  and  character,  of  the  practical  adoption  by  the  new 
order  of  the  machinery  of  the  old.  If,  however,  Amos  follows 
closely  the  old  style  in  receiving  his  message  by  vision  (although 
of  a  more  elevated  character),*  he  exhibits  a  more  striking  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  method  of  presentation.  It  is  true  that  in  many 
cases  we  still  have  what  seem  to  be  only  brief  oracles  or  texts, 
that  is,  fragmentary  utterances.  Even  these  differ  from  those 
of  older  prophets,  “  which  offered  a  hard  and  fast  decision  of  the 
moment  for  the  moment”  ;f  since  in  many  cases  they  have  now 
taken  on  the  form  of  sermons,  and  in  all  cases  they  present  teach¬ 
ing  concerning  Yahweh’s  nature  and  his  purposes  for  Israel.  On 
the  public  preaching  of  the  prophet,  as  distinguished  from  the 
writing  of  his  sermons,  v.i. 

2.  A  most  significant  factor  in  the  ministry  of  Amos  is  the 
writing  down  of  his  sermons.  In  this  service  he  is,  perhaps,  the 
leader.  j  The  adoption  of  the  new  method,  viz.  that  of  writing, 
was  the  outcome  of  certain  factors  in  the  situation,  and  itself  the 
occasion  of  certain  others. 

(i)  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  this  century  Israel  was,  for 
the  first  time,  enjoying  the  privileges  of  civilization.  Many  forces 
are  set  in  motion  in  a  nation  when  it  rises  into  this  stage  of  life, 
among  others  that  of  literature.  §  There  was  not  only  an  incentive 
to  writing,  but  the  opportunity  for  it,  as  provided  in  the  long  peace 
of  Jeroboam’s  reign.  ||  Torah-literature  had  already  taken  form 
(Ho.  812)  in  the  laws  that  had  been  codified.  Prophetic  literature 
also  had  come  into  existence  in  the  form  of  the  great  epics  of  old 


*  We  cannot  suppose  that  these  visions  were  used  only  as  a  method  of  presenting 
the  prophetic  thought  to  the  people.  Here,  as  in  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  we  have 
survivals  of  the  old  trance,  as  the  state  in  which  the  prophet  received  the  message. 
Cf.  K.  DB.  V.  676.  f  Bu.  Rel.  133. 

%  The  only  rival  for  the  honor  is  the  author  of  Is.  15  and  16 ;  but  these  chapters 
are  probably  later;  so  Schwally,  ZAW.  VIII.  207  ff. ;  Duhm ;  Che.  Introduction, 
etc.,  in  loc.;  Marti.  For  an  early  date  v.  WRS.  Proph.  91  f.,  392 ;  Di.,  GAS. ;  and 
Dr.  LOT.  215  f.  {  Sta.  G  VI.  I.  556;  Kit.  Hist.  II.  315  f.  ||  GAS.  I.  35. 
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Israel,  which  J  and  E  had  taken  pains  to  put  together.  Amos, 
after  all,  is  not  showing  much  originality  in  taking  up  the  pen,  for 
he  is  only  following  those  who  have  already  shown  him  the  way. 

(2)  Then,  too,  certain  changes  had  come  about  which  led 
inevitably  to  this  step.  Israel’s  religion  had  passed  upward  to 
an  entirely  new  position.  It  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  worship , 
i.e.  ritual.  It  stood  for  certain  new  ideas,  which  could  not  be 
expressed  in  an  institution,  but  must  find  for  themselves  a  written 
record.*  The  prophetic  utterance  was  no  longer  a  temporary 
matter,  uttered  for  a  special  time  or  set  of  circumstances ;  it  had 
become  something  of  eternal  value,  having  to  do  with  truth  con¬ 
cerning  vital  subjects.  Moreover,  the  prophet  himself  has  taken 
on  new  functions  and  new  responsibilities.  He  sees  more  clearly 
his  position  as  it  bears  upon  human  affairs  in  general,  and  not 
merely  the  affairs  of  a  single  nation,  nor  of  a  certain  time. 

(3)  The  earlier  prophets  were  men  who  sought  to  exert  “an 
instantaneous  influence.”  It  was  their  business  to  act,  as  did 
Elijah,  rather  than  to  speak.  And,  then,  it  was  a  matter  of 
supreme  moment  that  now  the  prophet  is  expected  to  give  a 
message  with  which  the  people  will  be  displeased.  He  will  no 
longer  be  the  leader  of  the  masses.  His  work  will  be  outwardly  a 
failure.  His  very  ill  success  in  reaching  the  hearts  of  the  people 
actually  forces  him  to  put  his  words  in  writing,  f 

(4)  In  order  that  there  may  be  secured  permanent  influence, 
the  prophets’  words  must  be  read  and  studied.  This,  and  this 
only,  will  bring  a  continuous  development  of  Israel’s  religion,  and 
a  deepening  of  it  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  But  to  obtain  this 
the  prophet  need  not  write  out  his  words  just  as  he  had  spoken 
them.  He  may  give  only  the  text  of  his  address,  or,  possibly,  a 
synopsis  of  it.  The  written  form  may  omit  much  that  had  only 
local  application.  Nor  did  the  writer  himself  always  put  his  pro¬ 
phetic  speeches  into  written  form.  This  may  have  been  left  to  a 
band  of  disciples  such  as  history  tells  us  Isaiah  had  (Is.  816),  men 
who  desired  to  see  the  words  of  the  master  justified  as  only  time 
could  justify  them  (cf.  Dt.  i820"22  Je.  28s'9). 

Amos  was  first  among  the  prophets  to  appreciate  all  this. 


*  Kue.  Rel.  I.  209. 


+  WKS.  OTJC.i  295  f.;  Bu.  Rel.  131. 
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Although  he  probably  expected  the  end  of  Israel  to  come  within 
his  own  generation,  he  saw  the  advantage  of  giving  his  thought  a 
definite  place.  He  may  also  have  had  in  mind  the  possibility  of 
transmitting  it  thus  through  disciples. 

3.  In  his  political  activity,  likewise,  Amos  exhibits  variation 
from  the  older  type  of  prophet.  (1)  The  difference,  however,  is 
one,  not  in  fact,  but  in  method.  He  is  as  greatly  interested  in 
the  national  life  as  was  Elijah  or  Elisha,  but  he  makes  no  use  of 
political  influence.  He  himself  is  not  an  official  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  (as  were  Samuel  and  Elisha),  just  as  he  was  not  an  official 
prophet.  He  sustained  no  special  relation  to  the  king,  as  did 
Nathan  or  Micaiah.  He  was  only  a  private  citizen.  His  interest 
in  affairs  was  intense,  but  he  established  no  organization  to  exe¬ 
cute  his  mission.  He  does  only  one  thing,  preach. 

(2)  His  political  views  (v.s.)  concerning  the  nations  near  at 
hand  he  announces  with  consummate  skill  (p.  12),  the  method 
chosen  being  one  which  brings  him  into  sympathetic  touch  with 
the  Israelites  themselves.* 

(3)  But  his  political  sagacity  is  displayed  most  keenly  in  his 
interpretation  of  Assyria’s  relation  to  the  world  of  that  day,  includ¬ 
ing  Israel,  and  the  use  made  of  this  interpretation.  His  mind 
was  not  at  first  clear  in  reference  to  the  fall  of  Samaria,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  grows  more  definite  with  the  progress  of  the  visions. 

4.  The  chronological  order  of  the  various  stages  in  the  minis¬ 
try  of  Amos  is  uncertain,  and  its  determination  will  rest  upon  our 
final  decision  as  to  the  structure  of  the  book  itself  (p.  cxxx  ffi). 
The  following  is  suggested  as  a  possible  hypothesis  :  — 

(1)  In  connection  with  his  early  shepherd  life  in  Tekoa,  he 
visits  many  points  of  interest  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  in  the 
course  of  these  visits  learns,  as  an  outsider  might  learn,  the  methods 
and  work  of  the  nebhVim  (37)-t  This  was  only  a  part  of  that 
information  concerning  the  world  at  large  which  he  obtained  in 
these  earlier  years. 


*  Such  is  the  interpretation  placed  by  many  scholars  upon  the  arrangement  of 
the  first  two  chapters,  e.g.  We.  on  Am.  214ff-;  Mit.,  Dr.,  Now.,  Marti. 

t  Che.  ( EB .  157)  says,"  Which  (i.e.  3")  Amos  could  hardly  have  written,  unless 
he  had  had  the  most  vivid  and  ocular  evidence  of  the  effects  of  a  true  prophetic 
impulse  even  before  his  own  turn  came  tp  receive  one,” 
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(2)  A  time  came  when  in  visions  given  him,  like  those  which 
he  had  seen  others  have  ( v.s .),  a  definite  call  to  preach  was 
received.*  This  call  grew  out  of  the  message  contained  in  the 
vision  of  the  plumb-line,  viz.,  the  irrevocable  destruction  of  Israel. 
In  the  two  visions  which  precede,  although  he  saw  the  doom 
threatened,  he  believed  it  might  be  averted ;  but  gradually  he 
becomes  convinced  that  Assyria  is  the  source  of  the  danger  (6H 
717),  and  that  ruin  is  inevitable  unless  something  extraordinary 
shall  avert  the  catastrophe.  He  goes  to  Northern  Israel,  amazed 
that  every  one  does  not,  like  himself,  foresee  the  coming  disaster.! 

(3)  Having  reached  his  destination,  the  work  is  opened  by 
the  proclamation,  with  diplomatic  skill,  of  one  oracle  after 
another  concerning  Israel’s  neighbors.  |  These  may  have  been 
uttered  on  successive  days,  but,  in  all  probability,  were  spread 
over  weeks  and  months.  When  the  proper  time  has  arrived,  to 
Israel  (2C'1C)  itself  is  announced  the  dreadful  future  with  the  reasons 
therefor.  In  the  course  of  his  wanderings  he  arrives  at  Bethel. 
The  climax  is  reached  in  the  sermon  of  chap.  6,  in  which  captivity 
is  threatened. 

(4)  This  is  probably  followed  by  a  popular  interruption  of  his 
work.  In  any  case,  demand  is  made  for  his  authority  to  utter  such 
pessimistic  denunciations,  and  to  announce  what  really  amounts  to 
treason.  §  In  justification  of  his  words,  he  tells  the  story  of  his 
call,  as  it  came  in  the  visions  of  locusts,  fire,  and  plumb-line. 
This  closes  with  a  specific  threat  against  Jeroboam  the  king.  || 


*  These  (ecstatic)  visions  (i)  connect  Amos  closely  with  the  work  of  the 
nebhi'im  ;  (2)  are  not  satisfactorily  explained  as  being  merely  the  vehicle  of  the 
prophet's  publication  of  his  message  (cf.  p.  cxxv,  and  K.  DB.  V.  676(1)  ;  (3)  are 
presented  after  the  oracles  and  sermons  (1-6),  as  the  justification  of  the  prophet’s 
mission  (cf.  Is.  6),  and  form  the  continuation  of  his  work  after  Amaziah's  inter¬ 
ruption.  f  This  (p.  74)  is  the  proper  interpretation  of  37. 

X  The  resemblance  of  these  utterances  to  the  short  oracles  of  the  nebhi'im  can¬ 
not  be  overlooked.  Their  pleasing  character  would  surely  commend  the  prophet 
to  his  auditors.  One  cannot  imagine  Cheyne's  reasons  ( EB .  154)  for  suggesting 
that  these  oracles  could  not  have  been  spoken. 

$  This  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  inference  in  view  of  the  necessity  of  explaining 
the  present  position  of  the  visions,  for  only  in  some  such  way  as  this  can  one  account 
for  hope  contained  in  the  first  and  second,  when  the  most  absolute  statement  of 
destruction  has  just  been  uttered  in  6I4. 

||  The  third  vision  indicates  the  position  which  Amos  had  held  since  coming  to 
Northern  Israel, 
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(5)  Then  follows  the  official  attack  by  Amaziah,  and  the 
prophet’s  explanation  of  his  work,  with  a  scathing  rebuke  of 
the  priest  for  his  interference.*  Whatever  the  plans  for  the 
future  may  be,  he  continues  for  a  while  the  work  which  he  had 
come  North  to  perform. f 

(6)  Another  vision  (the  fourth)  is  received  revealing  Israel  as 
ripe  for  destruction,  with  an  arraignment  of  the  accused,  a  threat 
of  earthquake  and  slaughter,  followed  by  universal  mourning, 
Yahweh’s  abandonment  of  his  people,  despair  and  destruction. 
A  little  later  comes  the  fifth  and  last  vision,  the  downfall  of  the 
sanctuary,  with  a  picture  of  ruin  which  none  may  escape,  and  an 
assurance  that  the  destruction  will  be  complete. 

(7)  The  prophet  goes  back  to  Judah,  perhaps  to  Jerusalem,! 
where  he  puts  his  addresses  into  literary  form  and  intrusts  them  to 
the  disciples  of  Yahweh,  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  to  follow  him 
(z on  his  literary  work,  p.  cxxx  fif.) . 

5.  The  turning-point  in  Amos’s  ministry,  and,  indeed,  the  only 
significant  event  that  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  is  the  scene  at 
Bethel.  We  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  :  (1)  The  element  of  tragedy 
which  it  includes,  for  the  throne  of  a  king  is  at  stake,  the  life  of 
the  priest  is  forfeited,  and  the  fate  of  the  nation  is  sealed.  (2)  The 
naturalness  of  it  all,  for  is  not  Amos  seeking  to  do  just  what  his 
predecessors  back  to  Samuel  had  done  before  him,  viz.  to  unseat 
the  king?  How  could  his  words  be  otherwise  interpreted?  How 
could  king  or  priest  fail  to  take  cognizance  of  them?  (3)  The 
strange  character  of  Amos’s  reply  to  this  point.  Is  the  prophet’s 
language,  in  which  he  foretells  Amaziah’s  doom,  general  or  special? 
We  answer,  the  former.  The  catastrophe  which  is  soon  to  befall 
the  whole  nation  will  include  the  priest  with  the  rest. 


*  This  arrangement  is,  on  the  whole,  better  than  (i)  that  which  introduces  the 
attack  before  the  visions  immediately  after  611  (so  Baumann) ;  or  (2)  that  which 
places  the  attack  after  all  the  visions  have  been  announced,  and  understands  that 
Amos  said  nothing  after  his  rebuke  of  Amaziah  (so  Lohr,  Marti). 

t  It  is  hardly  possible  to  regard  this  interference  as  in  any  sense  a  friendly  one 
(Or.).  Nor  can  we  easily  suppose  that  Amos  was  strong  enough  to  disobey  what 
was  evidently  the  king's  command,  and  not  go  away  at  all.  At  the  same  time  one 
can  scarcely  imagine  so  bold  a  prophet  not  doing  what  this  hypothesis  takes  for 
granted,  viz.  continuing  to  preach  until  he  had  finished  his  message. 

I  Was  this  a  second  visit  (cf.  61),  as  Che.  (EB.  154)  suggests  ? 
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6.  In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  efficiency  of  Amos’s  ministry, 
we  must  note  one  or  two  facts  :  — 

(1)  There  was  in  Amos  a  noticeable  lack  of  the  religious  ele¬ 
ment,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  word  ;  and  certainly  the  ministry 
was  not  one  that  could  reach  very  many  minds.  There  were  prob¬ 
ably  not  fifty  people  in  Northern  Israel  who  could  understand  him. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  he  did  not  himself  have  in  mind  a  clear 
conception  of  the  issue  involved  in  his  preaching.  He  was  indif¬ 
ferent  to  everything  that  had  to  do  with  purpose  or  motive.  As 
Duhm  has  said,  the  teleological  element  was  lacking.  The  fact  is, 
the  new  element  in  Amos  was  that  which  is  represented  by  the 
sage.  The  union  of  a  nabhi'  and  a  sage  in  one  person  produced 
a  prophet  in  the  new  sense,  the  sense  in  which  Amos  is  entitled  to 
that  title. 

(2)  Amos’s  ministry,  then,  signifies  a  breaking  away  from  the 
old  ;  or,  better,  an  infusion  into  the  old  of  a  new  spirit,  that  of  ob¬ 
servation,  philosophical  inquiry,  acceptance  of  law.  His  work  fur¬ 
nishes  for  future  prophecy  a  new  basis  for  development,  one  which 
will  include  thought,  adjustment  to  environment,  and  growth  of 
thought.  Still  further,  although  he  was  a  moralist  of  an  extreme 
type,  requiring  for  the  proper  balancing  of  his  ideas  those  of  his 
contemporary  Hosea,  which  were  in  striking  contrast  with  his  own, 
he  nevertheless  bequeathed  to  all  mankind  certain  truths  which 
time  has  shown  to  be  unchangeable  :  — 

“  The  truths  that  justice  between  man  and  man  is  one  of  the  divine  foun¬ 
dations  of  society  ;  that  privilege  implies  responsibility,  and  that  failure  to 
recognize  responsibility  will  surely  bring  punishment ;  that  nations,  and,  by 
analogy,  individuals,  are  bound  to  live  up  to  that  measure  of  light  and  knowl¬ 
edge  which  has  been  granted  to  them ;  that  the  most  elaborate  worship  is 
but  an  insult  to  God  when  offered  by  those  who  have  no  mind  to  conform 
their  wills  and  conduct  to  his  requirements, —  these  are  elementary  but  eternal 
truths.”  * 


§  15.  The  Literary  Form  of  Amos’s  Writings. 

The  present  form  of  the  book  of  Amos  suggests  several  prob¬ 
lems.  How  much  of  the  book  did  Amos  himself  leave  ?  What 


*  Kirk.  Doct.  106. 
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portions  are  of  later  origin,  and  what  motive  suggested  their  inser¬ 
tion  ?  * * * §  Through  what  stages  has  the  book  gone  ?  What  contact 
has  it  had  with  other  literature  ?  And  still  further,  what  is  the 
form  of  composition  employed,  and  what  special  features  of  that 
form  deserve  attention  ? 

1.  The  table  on  p.  cxxxii  presents  the  contents  of  the  book, 
showing  (i)  the  larger  divisions,  viz.  oracles,  sermons,  etc.,  (2)  the 
smaller  sections,  and  (3)  the  original  and  secondary  elements 
within  each  section. 

2.  The  secondary  material  indicated  in  the  table  on  p.  cxxxii 
includes  the  passages  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  words  or 
phrases,  v.i.)  which  have  been  treated  as  interpolations  in  the 
commentary.  An  examination  of  these  passages  shows  that  they 
fall  into  five  groups  :  — 

(1)  The  Judaistic  insertion,  made  after  the  promulgation  of 
Deuteronomy,  and  referring  to  the  approaching  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  viz.  the  judgment  on  Judah,  2<f-.J 

(2)  Historical  insertions,  from  a  post-exilic  date,  (a)  adding 
judgments  upon  Tyre  (i9f  )  and  Edom  (iUf‘),  thus  bringing  the 
whole  number  (with  Judah)  to  seven;  j:  (6)  adding  reference  to 
the  fall  of  Calneh,  Hamath,  and  Gath,  62  (cf.  Is.  io9'11), 

(3)  Theological  insertions,  from  a  post-exilic  time,  similar  in 
tone  and  spirit  to  certain  passages  in  Job  §  and  Deutero-Isaiah.  || 


*  Men  in  later  days  of  prophecy  seem  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  pious  duty  to 
illustrate  older  utterances  by  making  application  to  their  own  times.  If  the  older 
form  of  utterance  appeared  too  harsh  for  the  later  age,  it  was  modified ;  if  too 
obscure,  it  was  explained.  The  intention  was  not  to  preserve  and  transmit  what 
the  prophet  had  actually  said,  but  rather  to  indicate  what,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
later  editor,  he  would  have  had  to  say  in  order  "  to  fulfil  the  religious  purpose 
which  he  once  meant  to  serve”  (cf.  K.  DO.  V.  671;  Carpenter  and  Battersby, 
Hex.  I.  no). 

f  There  is  no  basis  for  adding  to  this,  with  Marti,  either  31  '>,  for  surely  Amos, 
himself  a  Judahite,  could  speak  of  the  "  whole  family"  ;  or  61  “,  for  was  not  Amos 
concerned  also  for  Zion  ?  Even  with  these  passages  treated  as  insertions,  there  is 
no  ground  for  supposing  a  special  edition  of  Amos  to  have  been  issued  for  the 
Judahites. 

I  No  good  reason  (v.  in  loc.~)  exists  for  regarding,  with  Marti,  210  as  such  an 
historical  addition  (to  29,  the  difficulty  involved  in  its  position  is  entirely  relieved 
by  transposition),  or  2*2  (to  211),  or  52®  (p.  130). 

§  E.g.  38*  ft.  25  ff.  31  ff.  34-38. 

U  Eg.  4021  4512-18  4812f.. 
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Titles  in  Italics  belong  to  late  sections. 
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Here  belong  (a)  the  heading  of  the  book,  i2  (pp.  9  f.) ;  ( 'b )  the 
well-known  doxologies,  413  *  5s5  9sf'.f 

(4)  Technical  or  archaeological  insertions,  which  take  the  form 
of  expansion,  thus  adding  details  to  the  more  simple  statement  of 
the  original.  Here  belong,  (<2)  “  each  woman  straight  before 
her,”  in  43;  (A)  “while  yet  there  remained  three  months  to  the 
harvest,”  in  47a  (p.  97),  also,  “together  with  the  captivity  of 
your  horses,”  in  410  (p.  100) ;  ( c )  “  one  field  being  rained  upon,” 
etc., .  .  .  “  two  or  three  cities  staggering,”  etc.,  in  47  b- Sa  (pp.  97  b)  ; 
(<-/)  “  and  unto  wailing  those  skilled  in  lamentation,”  in  516  (p.  127); 
“  and  the  peace-offerings  of  your  fatlings  I  will  not  regard,”  in 
5s2  (P*  135)  >  ( e )  the  detail  of  the  inner  part  of  the  house, 
in  63"Uo‘  (p.  15 1 )  ;  (/)  “and  lo  !  there  were  full-grown  locusts 
after  the  king’s  mowings,”  in  •jld  ■,  (g)  the  extra  technique,  in¬ 
volving  the  question  of  Yahweh  to  Amos,  in  780  82“;  (A)  “buy¬ 
ing  the  poor  for  silver,”  etc.,  in  86;  (/)  “  your  images,  the  star  of,” 
in  526,  “and  it  devour,”  in  5®,  “and  the  oppressions  within  her,” 
in  39,  “O  children  of  Israel,”  in  31,  “with  a  storm  in  the  day  of 
tempest,”  in  214,  “plumb-,”  in  f,  “for  thirst,”  in  813. 

(5)  The  Messianic  additions  found  in  “Behold  the  days  are 
coming,”  in  8U“,  and  the  long  closing  passage  99"15  connected 
with  what  precedes  by  9s0,  in  which  the  interpolator  announces 
that  the  original  message  of  destruction  was  intended  only  for 
Northern  Israel. 

(6)  Certain  phrases,  “The  Lord,”  “God  of  Hosts,”  “It  is  the 
oracle  of  Yahweh,”  “  Has  Yahweh  said,”  which  have  been  inserted 
arbitrarily  to  emphasize  some  favorite  thought  of  a  reader,  e.g. 
j5. 8  2i6  ^13.15  ^3  ji6  g9_  Qf  also,  a  jn  ^a(-  day,”  83. 

3.  The  internal  history  of  the  book  (i.e.  the  various  steps  in  the 
process  of  its  growth)  was  probably  as  follows  :  — 

(1)  Amos  himself  left,  not  a  book,  but  certain  addresses  or 
groups  of  addresses  in  writing. 

(2)  These  became  a  book,  in  all  probability  through  the  work 
of  his  disciples,  before  the  times  of  Isaiah  (v.i.),  who,  says  Cheyne, 
“  steeped  himself  in  the  originality  of  Amos  before  displaying  his 


*  Che.  ( EB .  153)  includes  also  412  b. 

f  We  cannot  include  here,  with  Marti,  33  (p.  67),  or  3?  (also  Duhm ;  Che.  EB. 
154;  v.  p.  71),  or  513  (p.  121),  or  8»  (p.  176),  or  8U-14  (pp.  183  f.). 
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own  truly  original  genius.”  *  Since  Amos  probably  issued  his 
addresses  in  Judah,  it  is  questionable  whether  Hosea  ever  saw 
them  (v.i.)  ■  f 

(3)  A  Deuteronomic  insertion  consisting  of  24f-  was  probably 
made  in  Jeremiah’s  time.  This  address  would  fit  in  just  before 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  almost  as  appropriately  as  before  the  fall  of 
Samaria.  It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  call  this  a  Deuteronomic 
redaction. 

(4)  During  the  exilic  experience  (or  a  little  after)  important 
changes  were  introduced,  viz.  (a)  those  of  an  historical  character 
(v.s.)  in  accord  with  the  same  spirit  which  gave  rise  to  Obadiah10-14 
(cf.  Is.  34  Ez.  2512  35s  Ps.  1377)  Jo.  32"6'19;  and  (b)  those  of  a  theo¬ 
logical  character  (v.s.)  in  accord  with  the  same  spirit  which  found 
expression  in  the  descriptions  of  the  deity  that  occur  in  Job  and 
Deutero-Isaiah  (v.s.). 

(5)  In  a  later  post-exilic  period  there  was  added  the  large 
number  of  technical  and  archaeological  explanations  and  expan¬ 
sions  indicated  above.  At  this  time  the  superscription  (i1) 
probably  had  its  origin.  Many  of  these  are  glosses  which  found 
their  way  into  the  text  without  motive  of  any  kind.  Some,  how¬ 
ever,  are  the  work  of  an  editor  who  delighted  to  repeat  in  minute 
detail  some  point  or  description  which  had  been  passed  over  quite 
summarily.  No  definite  line  perhaps  can  be  drawn  between  these 
two  classes  of  additions. 

(6)  Finally,  in  the  spirit  of  the  days  of  Zechariah  and  Zerubbabel, 
when  men  were  thinking  of  the  restoration  of  the  throne  of  David, 
or  perhaps  still  later,  there  was  added  the  Messianic  promise  of 
98c~1s  (v.s.).  This  closed  the  internal  history  of  the  book. 

4.  The  general  structure  of  the  book  as  understood  by  the 
present  writer  is  indicated  in  the  table  (v.s.).  Its  character  is 
extremely  simple  :  A  series  of  judgment  oracles  ;  a  series  of  judg¬ 
ment  sermons  ;  a  series  of  judgment  visions.  These  various  series 
have  each  its  own  unity  of  thought  and  its  own  unity  of  purpose. 
These  have  already  been  fully  discussed. 

It  remains,  however,  to  notice  some  of  the  more  important  hypotheses  put 
forward  in  recent  times  which  offer  different  explanations  of  Amos’s  structure. 


*  EB.  154. 


t  So  We.,  Che. ;  but  cf.  Ba. 
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(1)  Elhorst  (1900)  on  the  supposition  that  the  text  was  originally  written 
in  parallel  columns,  the  strophes  being  arranged  so  that  1,  3,  5,  etc.,  fell  in 
Column  I.  and  2,  4,  6,  etc.,  in  Column  II.  and  that  some  copyist  transferred 
the  columns  consecutively  instead  of  alternating  between  the  two,  proposes 

following  Order  l  I^‘  8*  18-15.  6-8  2l-8  1®  2.^'  ®  c^6&.  ^  2^'  ®  9  29-12 

cj  10-12  213-16  cj  13-15  gl.  2  ^16.  17  ^3-8  g 18-20  ^9-14  cj  21-25  ^1-3  ^26.  27  ^4-11  £1-6  ^12  £7  ^13  58 
5i-3  69-11  54.5  612.13  56  614  7i-9.  10-17  81-6  gi-fi  87-14  gi-is.  with  this  rearrange¬ 
ment,  the  prophecy  falls  into  four  divisions:  (a)  iJ-25;  (3)  26-614;  (c)  71-17; 
(</)  8i-9i6. 

(2)  Lohr  (1901)  finds  five  main  divisions;  the  first  one  consists  of  the 
introductory  address,  threatening  Israel  and  her  neighbors  with  punishment, 
and  includes  i1-8- 13-15  21-3- 6-14' 16.  The  second  one  contains  two  addresses, 
announcing  destruction  because  of  the  exploitation  of  the  poor  by  the  rich  and 
powerful ;  the  first  address  consists  of  31  b- 2-4  “• 5  °-  6-  8-15  41-3  84-14  91 6-4  a,  the 
second  address  comprises  51-6a- 7- 10-12- 16-18 4'  20-27  61, 3-8, 11-14.  The  third  division 
contains  the  mere  fragment  of  a  sermon  against  the  sanctuaries  and  the  ritual, 
viz.  44-12a-  3145-  9la-7.  The  fourth  division  includes  the  four  visions  in  7 1-9 
81-3;  and  the  fifth  division  consists  of  the  historical  episode  in  710-17. 

(3)  Riedel  (1902),  regarding  the  book  as  an  anthology  of  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  utterances  of  Amos,  collected  and  arranged  by  a  later  editor,  and  treating 
7 10-17  as  a  later  addition,  makes  the  following  analysis :  I.  A  poem  announcing 
Yahweh’s  judgment  on  the  nations  in  general,  and  Israel  in  particular,  chaps. 
1  and  2.  II.  The  central  division  (31-83),  falling  into  three  sections:  (a)  three 
addresses  beginning  with  “  Hear  this  word,”  31-5  41-13  51-17;  (3)  two  addresses 
beginning  with  “Alas,”  518-27  61-14;  (c)  the  four  visions,  71-9  81-3.  III.  The 
closing  address  (84-915),  likewise  consisting  of  three  sections:  (a)  84-14,  which 
again  begins  with  “  Hear”;  (b)  91-10,  again  narrating  a  vision;  (c)  911-15,  a  word 
of  promise,  in  part  looking  back  to  the  first  address  (cf.  912  with  lllff-). 

(4)  Baumann*  (1903)  finds  five  addresses,  all  of  similar  structure.  Each 
of  the  last  four  addresses  has  three  main  divisions,  the  last  division  in  each 
case  summing  up  the  entire  speech,  and  the  second  division,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion,  consisting  of  four  sections.  First  address  :  I2-8- 13-15  21-3- 6-11  “■ 12- 11  b- 13- 14  “• 
16  a.  14 1. 15  aa  15  6. 166  (wjth  an  appendix^9-15).  Second  address:  I.  31-66.6®.  8. 

II.  ( a )  41-3,  (3)  S4- 5- 7- 8- 9- 10- 13- 14- 11  J\  Third  address :  I.  44-  5;  II.  (a)  4«- 9-1  *, 
(3)  412®  521-27.  III.  s4-6.  Fourth  address:  I.  51. 2. 3. 16. 17  6;  n.  (a)  518-20, 
[d)  61,  (c)  6 s-7,  (d)  613' 12 “• 8;  III.  61411125-910.  Fifth  address:  I.  710-17; 
II.  (a)  71-3,  (3)  74-6,  (<r)  77-9,  (d)  81-3;  III.  9la-  314 b-  91 (l-4-  7 .  Baumann  sum¬ 
marizes  the  thought  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  as  follows :  First  division 
(Amos)  :  Yahweh  will  bring  destruction  upon  Israel’s  foes  and  also  upon  Israel; 
for  every  crime  demands  punishment.  (Israel)  :  Flow  unheard  of,  to  maintain 
that  Yahweh  would  destroy  his  own  people  !  Who  would  listen  to  such  folly? 
Second  division  (Amos)  :  What  I  speak  is  not  folly,  but  the  decree  of  God. 
Hear,  therefore,  especially  you  leaders  in  iniquity,  of  impending  disaster. 


*  With  whom  Now.2  is  in  essential  accord. 
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(Israel)  Our  cultus  at  the  sanctuaries  will  turn  aside  every  sort  of  disaster. 
Third  division  (Amos)  :  Vain  labor  of  love  !  Have  not  past  calamities  taught 
you  that  Yahweh  demands  a  better  service?  Seek  him  through  the  practice 
of  morality  and  justice  !  But  no,  all  warning  is  useless.  Because  you  will  not 
listen,  you  cannot  be  helped.  Fourth  division  (Amos)  :  It  remains  only  to 
raise  the  funeral  dirge  and  to  wail  over  the  blind.  Destruction  is  inevitable. 
Fifth  division  (Amos’s  justification  of  his  message  in  response  to  the  protests 
of  Amaziah  and  the  people)  :  God,  whom  I  have  seen,  has  revealed  to  me 
what  must  come,  and  in  spite  of  my  earnest  entreaties,  has  held  fast  to  his 
decision. 

(5)  Marti  (1903)  finds  in  the  original  book  (a)  an  announcement  of 
judgment  upon  Damascus,  Ammon,  Moab,  and  Israel  herself:  i3-5-  13-15 
2i-3.  6-9. 11. 13-16.  a  series  of  fragments  of  fourteen  sermons :  3la-*  2  34-6- 8  39-11 
^  12  5.  15  4I-3  44-"  a°  8-12  a  5 1-3  ^4.  5  a.  6.  14.  15  j7.  10-12. 16.  17  5 18.  20  5. 19.  21-25.  27  gl.  3-6  a.  7 

68-10  gn.  12. 13a.  66. 136. 14.  the  five  visions  and  the  historical  episode:  71-3 
81"3  91-4- 7  910-17,  and  some  fragments  within  84-14,  viz.  84- 5 *- 7- 11  “■ 12- 13 6- 14. 

5.  The  external  history  of  the  book  of  Amos  may  be  traced 
briefly  through  four  periods  :  — 

(1)  Direct  evidence  of  an  external  acquaintance  with  it  by 
other  prophets  is  perhaps  slight.  The  similarity  of  expression 
found  in  certain  passages  in  Hosea,*  as  compared  with  Amos, 
proves  nothing ;  the  two  were  dealing  with  the  same  historical 
traditions  and  were  working  in  the  same  environment.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  the  two  or  three  passages  in  which  Isaiah  and 
Amos  use  similar  expressions. In  Jeremiah,  on  the  other  hand, 
because  the  situation  is  a  similar  (although  not  the  same)  one, 
more  definite  trace  is  found  of  Amos’s  influence.  J  In  Ezekiel, 
likewise,  some  points  of  external  resemblance  may  be  noted,  espe- 


*  E.g.  between  Am.  2®  etc.  (sending  fire  upon  the  palace)  and  Ho.  814  (which  is 

late),  Am.  210  (the  rescue  from  Egypt)  and  Ho.  i210f-,  Am.  717  (threat  of  captivity 
in  an  unclean  land)  and  Ho.  9s,  Am.  86  (corruption  01  Ephraim,  unjust  scales)  and 
Ho.  128,  Am.  88  95  and  Ho.  43,  Am.  4®  and  Ho.  710. 

f  Cf.  Is.  3010  with  Am.  212;  Is.  328-  U- 17  (jins1)  with  Am.  61;  316£E-  with  Am. 

41  ff- ;  and  g’-io4  +  526-39  with  Am.  44-13. 

i  This  is  seen,  perhaps,  in  the  formulas  employed  at  the  beginning  (’’  icn  ro) 

and  at  the  end  of  the  utterances  against  foreign  nations;  cf.  47s  481  491-7-  2s- 34  and 

Am.  i3- 6  etc. ;  also  482®-  44  49-  *•  26. 39  with  Am.  i®- 8- 15  2s ;  and  in  the  similarities  to 

be  noticed  in  a  comparison  of  Je.  1727  with  Am.  2s,  2110  with  94,  2530  with  i2,  4927 

with  14,  498  with  115,  46®  with  214,  46'  with  8®,  4s24  with  i12  22,4913.20-22  with  i12, 

487  493  with  i16.  The  phrase  "  virgin  Israel "  is  found  only  in  Am.  and  Je.;  “  days 

are  coming  ’’  occurs  in  no  other  prophetic  bookc 
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dally  in  the  passages  directed  against  foreign  nations.*  In  the 
other  prophets,  few  cases  of  direct  external  influence  may  be 
discovered-t 

But  it  is  not  in  such  external  manifestations  that  we  should 
expect  to  find  traces  of  Amos’s  influence  upon  later  prophets. 
That  his  ministry  and  message  were  known  to  them  appears  from 
several  points  in  which  they  follow  closely  in  his  steps,  e.g.  in 
standing  aloof  from  the  great  body  of  so-called  prophets  in  their 
respective  periods ;  in  adopting  the  method  of  writing  down  their 
utterances ;  in  the  continued  development  of  the  sermonic  dis¬ 
course  introduced  by  him  ;  in  following  the  fashion  of  directing  a 
certain  portion  of  their  attention  to  the  foreign  nations  ;  |  in  bas¬ 
ing  their  work  on  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  national  judgment 
as  presented  by  Amos ;  in  holding  up  and  completing  the  new 
ideas  propounded  by  Amos  concerning  God  and  his  ethical 
demands  upon  humanity. 

(2)  The  external  relation  of  the  book  of  Amos  to  the  wisdom 
literature  is  not  indicated  by  anything  that  has  come  down  to  us. 
That  its  influence  was  felt  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  since  in  it  we 
have  the  first  definite  formulation  of  Yahweh’s  relation  to  the  out¬ 
side  world,  the  idea  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  all  Hebrew  wisdom  ; 
the  assignment  of  Israel  to  a  place  upon  a  level  with  other  nations 
(cf.  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  Israel  in  the  book  of  Prov¬ 
erbs)  ;  an  example  of  Oriental  learning  in  history,  geography,  so¬ 
cial  customs ;  the  very  essence  of  wisdom,  in  the  emphasis  placed 
upon  honesty,  purity,  etc. ;  together  with  an  almost  total  absence 
of  the  religious  sentiment  ( v.s .). 

(3)  In  later  times  reference  is  made  to  the  Amos-book  in  Ecclus. 
4910,  where  “  the  twelve  prophets  ”  are  mentioned,  showing  that  at 


*  Cf.  the  introductory  formula  in  Ez.  25s-  8-  n.  15  26s-  7>  etc.,  and  the  closing  words 

in  25!- 11-  n  26®-  21 ;  also  Ez.  272  2812  322  with  Am.  51,  2826  with  9I4,  35®-  6  with  i11, 

68  with  99,  7 2-  G  with  82,  28ls  with  i40. 

t  Cf.  Zp.  24ff-,  in  which  the  same  cities  of  Philistia  are  mentioned  as  in  Am.  i®-8 
(Gath  being  omitted),  and  in  the  same  connection  a  call  issued  for  repentance  in 
language  almost  like  that  of  Am.  514;  also  Zc.  91-7,  in  which  Damascus,  Phoenicia, 
and  Philistia  are  threatened  (Gath  being  again  omitted  in  the  list  of  cities) ;  also 
Zc.  32  with  Am.  411,  Zc.  135  with  714,  Hag.  217  with  Am.  49.  On  the  resemblance  of 
Is.  42s  457- 12  to  Am.  418  S8ff’,  v.  p.  cxxxiv. 

I  E.g.  Is.  io5 6ff-  I3lfl-  i428ff.  is^ig26  21  23  Je.  46  ff.  Ez.  25  ff.  Ob.,  Na.  28-310 
Zp.  2*-u  Zc.  9I-7. 
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that  time  there  was  a  book  of  Amos ;  in  Tobit  2s,  where  the  book 
of  Amos  is  first  mentioned  by  name  and  a  citation  is  made  trom 
810;  in  Acts  742f',  where  Am.  5s5  f  is  quoted  and  assigned  to  “  the 
book  of  the  prophets”;  and  in  Acts  i516f,  a  quotation  of  911  in 
connection  with  other  “words  of  the  prophets.” 

(4)  The  place  of  the  book  in  the  Canon  is  naturally  with  “  the 
twelve.”  Its  position  in  the  Hebrew  Canon,  viz.,  third  (following 
Joel),  is  different  from  that  in  ©,  where  it  is  second  (Joel  being 
placed  after  Micah). 

6.  Partly  on  a  priori  grounds  (it  being  thought  impossible  to 
conceive  of  a  herdsman  as  a  man  of  letters),*  and  partly  on  the 
ground  of  certain  words  which  were  wrongly  spelled  (these  have 
more  recently  been  discovered  to  be  textual  errors),  J  many  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  uncultivated  and,  indeed,  rude  speech  of  Amos 
have  been  deemed  necessary.  The  fact  has  long  been  recognized, 
however,  that  these  estimates  were  wrong.  Recent  writers,  espe¬ 
cially  since  W.  Robertson  Smith  in  1882,  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  appreciation  of  the  simplicity  and  refinement,  as  well  as 
of  the  vigor  of  Amos’s  literary  style.  \  The  latest  critics  go  even  so 
far  as  to  deny  that  the  figures  which  he  employs  are  prevailingly 
those  of  the  shepherd-life.  § 

(1)  The  regular  and  simple  structure  of  the  book  (p.  cxxxii) 
exhibits  at  once  Amos’s  style  of  thought.  What  could  be  more 
natural  and  easy  than  the  series  of  oracles,  the  series  of  sermons, 
and  the  series  of  visions?  It  is  unfortunate  that  some  recent 
critics  seem  as  blind  to  the  simplicity  of  Amos’s  style  of  expres¬ 
sion  as  were  the  older  critics  to  its  refined  nature. 

(2)  This  regularity,  or  orderliness,  exhibits  itself  in  detail  in  the 
repetition  of  the  same  formulas  for  three  transgressions,  yea  for 
four,  etc.,  in  the  opening  chapters  (or,  to  put  it  otherwise,  in  the 
orderly  arrangement  of  the  nations)  ;  in  the  use  of  the  refrain, 
but  ye  did  not  return,  etc.,  in  the  poem  describing  Israel’s  past 
chastisements  (44-13 1| )  ;  in  the  entire  form  of  the  first  three  visions 

*  Jerome,  in  his  introduction  to  Amos,  characterizes  Amos  as  imperials  semiotic 
sed  non  scientia. 

f  For  these  words,  viz.  p'jtD  218,  D3DIP13  510,  3NnD  68,  IDiDD  610,  pn8”  718,  v. 
in  toe.  J  V.  especially  Mit. ;  Che.  ED.  155.  )  Che.  EB.  155. 

||  Isaiah  followed  closely  this  model  in  his  celebrated  poem  98-io4  526-30,  although 
a  portion  of  this  is  probably  later  than  Isaiah  himself. 
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(71'9)  ;  in  the  almost  artificial  symmetry  of  form  seen  in  the  accu¬ 
sation  (710'14)  and  the  reply  (714"17) ;  in  the  series  of  illustrations 
employed  with  such  effect  in  3s  ;  in  the  structure,  in  general,  of 
the  several  pieces  (v.i.).  Moreover,  these  various  series,  “  while 
not  so  long  as  to  become  tiresome,  are  long  enough  to  impress 
upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  truths  that  they  are  intended  to 
illustrate  and  justify  the  use  of  them  by  the  prophet.”  There  is 
here  the  skill,  not  only  of  the  poet  and  the  speaker,  but  also  of  the 
teacher.  Every  poem  in  the  book  is  a  notable  example  of  this 
same  direct,  straightforward  orderliness  of  thought. 

(3)  The  imagery  of  Amos,  like  that  of  Isaiah,  is  worthy  of  special 
study.  Tradition  has  probably  been  wrong  in  emphasizing  too 
strongly  the  prevailingly  shepherd-characteristics  which  mark 
the  figures  employed  by  Amos.  But  no  one  will  deny  that  he 
is  especially  fond  of  drawing  his  language  from  nature  ;  and  what, 
after  all,  is  this  but  the  field  of  rural  life?  He  not  only  cites 
certain  facts  of  agricultural  significance,  e.g.  the  recent  drought, 
blasting  and  mildew  (47ff  ),  the  oppressive  taxation  of  crops  (511), 
and  the  cheating  of  the  grain  merchants  (85),  but  he  finds  pic¬ 
turesque  illustrations  and  comparisons  in  “  threshing  instruments  ” 
(i3),  the  loaded  wagon  on  the  threshing-floor  (213),  the  height  of 
the  cedars  and  the  strength  of  the  oaks  (29),  the  roar  of  the  lion 
in  the  forest  (34-S),  the  shepherd  rescuing  remnants  from  the  lion 
(312),  the  snaring  of  birds  (3s),  the  “  kine  of  Bashan”  (41),  worm¬ 
wood  (57  612),  the  lion,  bear,  and  serpent  (519),  the  perennial 
stream  (534),  horses  stumbling  upon  rocks  and  ploughing  the  sea 
with  oxen  (612),  swarms  of  locusts  devouring  the  aftermath  (7lf), 
and  the  “  basket  of  summer  fruit  ”  (81). 

(4)  Other  features  of  Amos’s  style,  which  may  only  be  men¬ 
tioned,  are  ( a )  its  originality  (sometimes  called  unconventionality 
or  individuality),*  as  seen  in  a  certain  kind  of  independence, 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  pioneer  in  the  application 
of  writing  to  prophetic  discourse ;  ( b )  its  maturity,  for  nothing 
is  more  clear  than  that  he  had  predecessors  in  this  work  who 
had  developed,  in  no  small  degree,  a  technical  nomenclature  of 
prophecy  (v.s.) ;  (e)  its  artistic  character,  which  is  seen  not  only 


*  Cf.  Mit.  8. 
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in  strophes  with  refrains,  but  in  the  entire  strophic  structure  of 
the  various  pieces,  together  with  the  measure  and  parallelism,  v.i. 
It  is  probable  that  Amos’s  style,  as  well  as  the  substance  of  his 
message,  is  to  be  explained  largely  by  the  circumstances  of  his 
environment  ( v.s .). 

D.  HOSEA. 

§  1 6.  The  Personal  Life  of  Hosea. 

The  facts  of  Hosea’s  life,  while  altogether  different  from  those 
relating  to  Amos,  are  equally  interesting  and  instructive. 

i.  There  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  the  man  Hosea  was  of 
the  tribe  of  Reuben  (a  view  based  on  the  resemblance  of  his 
father’s  name,  Beeri,  to  Beerah,  i  Ch.  5®)  ;  *  or  of  the  tribe  of 
Issachar  (p.  202)  ;  or  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  for  the  passages  in 
which  Judah  is  mentioned  are  for  the  most  part  doubtful,  since 
they  seem  to  be  part  of  a  plan  (p.  clix),  and  even  if  authentic 
would  prove  neither  the  prophet’s  Judaean  birth, f  nor  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  book  was  written  out  in  Judah,  when  the  prophet 
(like  Amos)  had  been  sent  away.  J  On  the  name  Hosea,  v. 
p.  205  ;  on  the  bearing  of  the  superscription  i1,  v.  pp.  203  f.  It 
is  hardly  to  be  questioned  that  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  Northern 
kingdom  ;  v.  p.  202,  to  which  may  be  added,  §  as  matter  of  detail, 
that  (a)  the  interest  in  Northern  Israel  is  seen  in  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  historical  conditions  and  foreign  interests 
of  the  North,  as  well  as  with  the  policies  of  intrigue  of  the  two 
political  parties ;  (6)  the  particular  places  with  which  familiarity 
is  shown,  all  of  which  lie  in  North  Israel,  are  Mizpah  in  the  east 
and  Tabor  in  the  west  (51),  Samaria  (frequently  mentioned,  71 
8«f.  1Q5.7  x^16),  Gilead  (68  1211),  Shechem  (69),  Gilgal  and  Bethel 
(415  915  io515  1211),  Gibeah  and  Ramah  (5®  io9)  ;  ( c )  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  Amos’s  point  of  view  and  that  of  Hosea  illustrates 


*  So,  many  Rabbis;  cf.  Jer.  Quacstiones  in  Paralipomena. 

+  Jahn  and  Mau. ;  v.  p.  202. 

X  Umb.,  Ew. 

$  Certain  Aramaicisms,  e.g.  S'jnn  (n3),  rim  (513),  OKp  (io14),  and  the  frequent 
use  of  the  long  form  are  commonly  cited  in  support  of  Hosea’s  northern 
origin ;  but  too  great  stress  may  not  be  laid  upon  these ;  cf.  Kautzsch’s  Aramais- 
men  in  A.  71,  which  recognizes  no  Aramaic  words  in  Hosea. 
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well  the  difference  between  a  visitor  and  a  resident ;  ( d )  the  great 
historical  significance  of  the  book  of  Hosea  is  largely  affected  by 
the  question  of  his  citizenship  in  the  Northern  kingdom. 

2.  The  date  and  circumstances  of  Hosea’s  life  and  work  are, 
upon  the  whole,  quite  definitely  settled.  While  the  superscription 
i1  (pp.  203  f.)  is  from  a  later  date,  it  is  in  part  consistent  with  the 
facts.  Hosea  sustains  to  the  fall  of  the  Northern  kingdom  the 
same  relation  which  Jeremiah  sustained  a  century  and  a  half  later 
to  that  of  the  Southern  kingdom. 

(1)  Can  we,  however,  determine  how  early  he  began  his  work  ? 
or  how  late  he  continued  to  prophesy  ? 

The  following  indications  of  date  may  be  considered :  ( a )  That  he  was 
preaching  in  743  B.c.  is  certain  in  view  of  the  threat  concerning  Jezreel  (i4), 
which  must  have  been  uttered  before  the  fall  of  Jehu’s  house,  that  is,  before 
the  death  of  Jeroboam  II.;  for  Zechariah’s  reign  was  very  short,  and  imme¬ 
diately  thereupon  came  the  period  of  anarchy.  If  i4  was  uttered  in  743,  the 
prophet’s  marriage  and  the  birth  of  his  oldest  son  must  be  understood  to  have 
preceded.  (On  the  date  of  the  writing  of  chaps.  1-3,  v.  §  19.)  (6)  That  he 

lived  in  the  midst  of  the  period  of  anarchy  which  followed  the  death  of 
Jeroboam  II.  ( i.e .  743-736  B.c.)  seems  to  be  shown  by  the  utterance  found 
in  77  (perhaps  also  7s  ff-  S4) ,  which  reflects  the  condition  of  things  in  this 
period.*  (4)  The  lack  of  allusion  of  any  kind  to  the  Syro-Ephraimitish  war 
of  Pekah  and  Rezin  against  Judah  (Is.  7,  2  K.  15s7-  38)  would  indicate  that 
Hosea  was  not  in  active  service  at  that  time  (734-733  B.c.),  for  one  cannot 
imagine  silence  on  his  part  with  reference  to  events  of  such  importance,  f 
(. d )  Still  further,  Gilead  in  Hosea’s  day  was  still  a  part  of  Northern  Israel  (51  68 
1211);  but  in  734-733  B.c.  Gilead  and  Naphtali  passed  under  the  yoke  of 
Tiglathpileser.  J 

The  certain  dates,  then,  are  743  b.c.  and  734  b.c.  How  much 
earlier  than  743  Hosea  may  have  preached  cannot  be  determined. 

(2)  The  historical  events  of  the  period  just  indicated  (cf. 
2  K.  15)  fit  in  admirably  with  the  descriptions  of  Hosea’s  times 
found  in  his  addresses.  (a)  In  the  earlier  part,  the  times  are 

*  Zechariah,  son  of  Jeroboam  II.,  is  assassinated  within  six  months  by  Shallum, 
son  of  Jabesh,  who,  in  turn,  is  killed  after  a  month  by  Menahem,  son  of  Gadi. 
He  reigns  about  six  years,  paying  tribute  to  Assyria  for  his  protection.  His  son 
Pekahiah,  after  a  reign  of  about  two  years,  is  assassinated  by  Pekah,  son  of  Rema- 
liah  (736  B.c.) .  t  So  Now.,  Marti,  et  al. 

J  On  the  impossibility  of  treating  iou  as  an  indication  of  date,  thus  bringing 
Hosea’s  work  down  as  late  perhaps  as  725  B.C.,  v.  discussion  in  loc. 
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represented  as  prosperous,  just  as  in  the  days  of  Amos ;  evidences 
of  wealth  and  ease  are  seen  on  every  hand,  and  punishment  is 
still  in  the  future  (2,5f- 9ff')  ;  ( b )  a  little  later  the  situation  is  greatly 
changed ;  lawlessness  is  prevalent  (42  51  71),  the  panic-stricken 
rulers  are  vacillating  between  Assyria  and  Egypt  (513  711  121), 
political  dissolution  has  already  begun  (7s  8s),  the  powerlessness 
of  the  kings  is  generally  recognized  (io3  139),  the  religious  and 
political  leaders  are  the  worst  violators  of  the  laws  (4s  51  915), 

conspiracies  and  revolution  are  rife  (513  711  io6  121),  and  anarchy 
prevails. 

(c)  While  the  situations  described  by  Amos  and  Hosea  have 
much  in  common,  there  is  also  much  that  is  different.  Hosea 
actually  sees  the  chaos  and  confusion,  the  decay,  of  which  he 
preaches.  Nor  are  the  evils  of  the  times,  as  seen  by  him,  limited 
to  those  of  the  ruling  classes  (cf.  41  f' 8 f'  u'14  915),  as  for  the  most 
part  in  Amos.  Moreover,  Hosea  seems  to  be  himself  a  part  of 
the  situation,  in  a  sense  in  which  Amos,  not  being  a  resident  of 
Israel,  could  not  have  been.  He  did  not  see  so  widely,  but  he  saw 
more  deeply. 

3.  Concerning  Hosea’s  occupation  and  social  standing,  we  are 
able  only  to  draw  inferences  of  a  more  or  less  uncertain  character. 
(a)  Was  he  a  member  of  the  prophetic  society?  Nothing  is  to 
be  found  which  would  point  in  this  direction.*  ( b )  Was  he  a 
priest,  and  for  this  reason  was  he  enabled  to  speak  against  the 
evil  practices  of  his  class  as  no  one  else  could  have  done  ?  f  This 
is  an  interesting  conjecture,  with  perhaps  as  little  evidence  in  its 
favor  as  against  it.  His  intimacy  with  life  of  every  kind,  in  nature 
and  among  men,  those  of  the  country  as  well  as  those  of  the  city, 
does  not  oppose  this  view.  (<:)  His  acquaintance  with  life  in 
general,  and  especially  with  that  of  the  priests,  taken  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  familiarity  with  the  plans  of  both  political  parties, 
and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  his  country’s  history  (pp.  cliii,  cliv), 
may  reasonably  warrant  us  in  the  opinion  that  he  occupied  a 
“  distinguished  position  ”  as  a  citizen  in  his  native  land. 

4.  Hosea’s  call  and  preparation  constitute  a  tragedy  in  domestic 


*  WRS.  Proph.  156. 

t  So  Pubm,  Theol.  130  f. ;  cf.  Sta.  GVI.l.  577  f. ;  Marti,  p.  2. 
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life,  and  give  us  even  a  deeper  insight  into  his  career  and  pro¬ 
phetic  work  than  we  could  obtain  concerning  Amos  from  the  data 
in  his  book.*  It  is  important,  however,  not  to  make  use  of  later 
material  in  forming  this  estimate.  We  are  to  put  aside,  without 
hesitation,  i7  i10-2I  22i-4-6-7-10,14"16- 18-23  3®.  This  leaves  us  (v.  pp. 
205  ff.)  the  story  of  Gomer’s  harlotry  (i2-8-8f ),  the  story,  continued, 
of  her  purchase  as  a  slave,  and  her  retention  “  many  days,”  31-4. 
While  22 “•  d- 3- *• 8 '■ 1171317  are  from  the  prophet’s  own  hand,  they 
furnish  us  light  upon  his  life  only  as  this  may  be  reflected  in  his 
own  interpretation  of  that  life  in  connection  with  Yahweh  and 
Israel. 

(1)  The  story  is  this:  He  marries  a  woman  who,  afterward, 
proves  unfaithful  to  him.  At  the  birth  of  the  first  son  (whose 
father  is  another  than  Hosea,  although  the  latter  is  as  yet  ignorant 
of  his  wife’s  infidelity),  Hosea  calls  him  Jezreel  (p.  21 1),  a  name 
of  symbolical  character  (cf.  the  names  of  Isaiah’s  children). 
When  the  next  child,  a  daughter,  comes  (also  in  sin),  Hosea,  now 
cognizant  of  his  wife’s  unfaithfulness,  names  the  child  No-love. 
Still  another  son  is  born,  who  is  called  by  Hosea  Not-my-Kin. 
The  woman,  it  would  seem,  now  leaves  home  and  falls  into  the 
hands  of  some  man  whose  slave-concubine  she  becomes.  But 
Hosea,  who  has  loved  her  from  the  beginning  and  in  spite  of  all 
her  shame,  purchases  her  at  the  price  of  a  slave.  The  relation¬ 
ship  of  wife,  however,  is  not  reestablished  ;  how  could  it  be?  She 
is  placed  where  she  will,  in  discipline,  be  shut  off  from  inter¬ 
course  with  men,  even  from  the  legitimate  intercourse  with  her 
husband.  This  period  of  seclusion  will  last  “  many  days.”  How 
long?  No  indication  is  given. 

(2)  It  is  to  be  especially  noticed  that  (a)  the  conclusion  of  the  story  is  not 
given  us.  We  do  not  know  whether  in  the  end  she  was  finally  restored  to 
full  companionship,  (i)  While  according  to  Israelitish  law  and  custom  the 
wife  was  a  part  of  the  possessions  or  property  of  the  husband,  and  the  mar¬ 
riage  relation  was  based  upon  this  idea,  in  Ilosea’s  case  the  relationship  was 
one  of  love,  so  strong  that  it  forced  him  to  do  unheard-of  things,  (r)  The 
period  required  for  these  transactions  must  have  covered  six  or  seven  years. 
(</)  The  “tragic  isolation”  of  Hosea  through  all  these  years  is  clearly  evi- 


*  On  the  various  views  entertained  of  the  transaction  in  the  first  chapter  and 
the  literature  of  the  same,  v.  pp.  204  ff. 
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dent,  (z)  The  feeling  which  suggests  the  naming  of  the  first  child  is  widely 
different  from  that  connected  with  the  naming  of  the  second  and  third 
children. 

(3)  The  truth  of  these  representations  concerning  the  domestic  life  of 
Ilosearests  partly  upon  the  general  interpretation  of  the  narrative  which  is 
adopted,  and  partly  upon  our  acceptance  of  31-4  as  belonging  to  the  original 
narrative.  (<r)  Concerning  the  general  interpretation  and  the  objections  to 
it,  v.  pp.  208-210.  But  these  objections  are  largely  imaginary;  for  it  is  pure 
assumption  that  a  call  to  prophesy  may  come  only  in  a  vision,  and  that  con¬ 
sequently  this  must  be  a  vision.  The  years  required  for  all  these  events  need 
not  have  exceeded  six  or  seven  ( v.s .),  leaving  abundant  time  for  prophetic  ac¬ 
tivity.  The  fundamental  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  principal  contribution 
of  the  domestic  experience  was  not  the  message  concerning  the  destruction  of 
Israel,  but  that  concerning  the  great  love  of  Yahweh  in  spite  of  faithlessness. 
It  is  just  as  easy  to  suppose  that  the  prophet  kept  Corner  in  his  house  after  be¬ 
coming  cognizant  of  her  infidelity,  as  to  suppose  that  he  imagined  himself  so 
doing.  The  fact  that  Comer’s  infidelity  did  not  develop  until  after  the  mar¬ 
riage  is  not  ignored  in  the  text,  but  plainly  indicated  in  the  use  of  the  phrase 
wife  of  whoredoms  (i2“)  rather  than  rot  (p.  207).  The  usage  of  speech,  as  well 
as  the  psychological  conception  involved  in  the  command  of  Yahweh  to  marry 
a  woman,  who,  as  Yahweh  knows,  will  break  her  marriage  vows,  is  to  be 
compared  with  representations  concerning  the  hardening  of  Pharaoh’s  heart 
(Ex.  io1  1110  iq4),  and  the  commission  to  Isaiah  (69f-),  these  being  really  not 
commands,  but  events  which  in  the  light  of  later  history  are  so  interpreted. 
Still  further,  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  marriage  to  teach  that  Yahweh 
was  Israel’s  husband,  nor  is  it  so  to  be  understood  ;  it  was  rather  to  teach  the 
wonderful  love  on  the  part  of  one  who  was  released  from  all  obligations  of 
nature  or  contract.  Moreover,  we  may  well  understand  that  this  experience, 
which  was  primarily  a  revelation  to  Ilosea,  also  served  in  the  prophet’s  work 
as  a  means  of  communicating  to  the  people  the  thought  which  it  first  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  prophet  himself.  ( h )  In  opposition  to  the  view  that  31-*  is  from 
a  later  hand  and  to  be  treated  wholly  as  allegory,  I  would  urge  (in  addition 
to  what  has  been  said,  p.  217)  that  the  change  in  conception  from  the  land 
as  Yahweh’s  bride  (i2  and  chap.  2)  to  the  sons  of  Israel  is  only  a  rhetorical 
effort  toward  personification  and  individualization,  common  enough  and  thor¬ 
oughly  Hebraic.  The  phrase  other  Gods  (31)  refers  to  the  Baalim  (p.  218), 
whose  existence  Ilosea,  as  well  as  Amos,  certainly  recognized  (p.  cxlviii  f.), 
whatever  may  have  been  his  feeling  toward  the  images  of  Yahweh.  It  is 
unquestionable  that  the  later  utterances  of  Ilosea  are  permeated  through  and 
through  with  the  idea  of  Yahweh’s  love  (p.  cxlix),  notwithstanding  the  large 
place  occupied  also  by  the  opposite  conception,  viz.  Yahweh’s  righteous  indig¬ 
nation.  There  is  really  nothing  tangible  that  has  been  offered  by  any  one  to 
prove  the  later  date  of  chap.  3. 

(4)  The  consideration  of  this  domestic  experience  as  the  basis  of  the 
prophet’s  call  or  of  his  preparation  for  his  message  belongs  properly  under 
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the  topic  of  his  message  (v.i.) ;  but  in  this  connection  two  things  may  be 
mentioned :  (a)  The  narrative  of  this  experience,  written  some  time  after¬ 
ward,  shows,  as  do  the  similar  cases  of  Isaiah  (chap.  6)  and  Jeremiah  (chap,  i), 
that  the  prophet  has  interpreted  into  the  narrative  much  of  his  later  ex¬ 
perience.  In  other  words,  the  logical  order  was  the  experience,  the  great 
truth  which  it  suggested,  the  narration  of  the  experience  in  the  light  of 
this  truth.  (/>)  This  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  case  of  Amos;  for  while  the 
one  heard  the  voice  of  God  in  the  rising  Assyrian  situation,  which  itself  was 
the  occasion  of  both  the  form  and  the  content  of  his  visions,  the  other  heard  it 
in  the  ruin  of  his  home.  It  was  in  neither  case  merely  a  vision,  but  rather  a 
psychological  experience  extending  over  a  considerable  period. 

(5)  The  basis  of  the  prophet’s  own  interpretation  of  his  experience  was 
found  in  that  most  common  Semitic  conception  that  the  national  deity  was 
the  husband  of  the  land  ;  but  he  puts  an  entirely  new  thought  into  the  old 
form  of  the  conception  (v.i.).  Love,  as  such,  was  not  a  necessary  accom¬ 
paniment  of  marriage  in  the  olden  times.  Here  the  entire  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  this  phase  of  the  marriage  experience. 

5.  If  one  can  imagine  a  character  almost  the  opposite  of  that 
of  Amos,  he  will  have  pictured  Hosea  to  himself.  (1)  This  picture, 
however,  would  be  misleading  if  Hosea  were  thought  of  as  weak. 
In  this  particular,  as  in  all  others,  he  was  not  inferior  to  Amos ; 
but  his  strength  was  of  another  kind.  It  was  that  of  endurance 
under  incalculable  agony ;  and  also  of  persistence  against  the  com¬ 
bined  forces  of  the  leaders  of  his  times.  (2)  His  character  was  as 
complex  as  that  of  Amos  was  simple.  There  is  manifestation  every¬ 
where  of  contending  and  conflicting  feelings ;  of  tenderness  side 
by  side  with  indignation,  of  love  and  hate  commingled  ;  of  leniency 
passing  swiftly  into  severity  and  the  reverse,  and  of  hope  for  the 
future  actually  turning  before  the  gaze  into  an  almost  absolute 
despair.  “  The  swift  transition,  the  fragmentary,  unbalanced  utter¬ 
ance,  the  half-developed  allusions,  that  make  his  prophecy  so 
difficult  to  the  commentator,  express  the  agony  of  this  inward 
conflict.”  *  (3)  This  means  a  nature  strongly  emotional.  So 

true  is  this  of  Hosea  (cf.  the  strikingly  parallel  case  of  Jeremiah) 
that  not  infrequently  he  seems  to  lose  his  self-control,  and  to 
become  subject  to  these  same  emotions.  (4)  One  side  of  this 
emotional  nature  is  seen  in  his  affectionate  character,  of  which 
the  entire  family  story  is  an  expression.  The  depth  of  his  affec- 


*  W  RS.  troph.  157, 
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tion,  the  gentleness  which  characterized  it,  and,  likewise,  the 
passion,  of  which  a  glimpse  is  now  and  then  obtained,  all  point  to 
a  personality  unique  in  Old  Testament  history.  (5)  Still  another 
phase,  closely  associated  with  the  emotional,  is  his  strongly 
marked  religious  temperament,  in  contrast  with  the  ethical,  as 
it  is  seen  in  Amos.  “  Amos  is  the  stern  moralist ;  Hosea  is  the 
man  of  religious  affection.  Amos  sees  the  righteous  will  of  Yah- 
weh  pronouncing  and  executing  judgment  upon  Israel ;  Hosea 
has  a  vision  of  the  loving  heart  of  Yahweh  grieving  over  his  erring 
children.”*  (6)  But  Hosea  was  not  illogical,  as  he  has  so  fre¬ 
quently  been  represented.  His  ability,  notwithstanding  conflicting 
feelings,  to  give  expression  to  a  system  of  theology  which  was  to 
serve  henceforth  as  the  basis  of  all  Israelitish  thought,  is  a  factor 
worthy  of  consideration  in  any  estimate  of  his  character.  He  was, 
in  a  strange  and  true  sense,  a  typical  Israelite,  and  his  thought,  as 
time  shows,  was  the  thought  which  Israel  would  accept.  This 
must  have  come  about,  at  least  in  part,  because  his  character  was 
fundamentally  the  Israelitish  character,  viz.  strong,  complex, 
emotional,  religious. 

§  17.  The  Message  of  Hosea. 

Hosea’s  message  is  hardly  less  important  than  that  of  Amos. 
The  special  interest  lies  in  three  facts,  viz. :  1(1)  the  personal 
element  which  pervades  it  throughout,  for  one  feels  that,  after 
all,  the  message  is  not  so  much  a  part  of  the  political  situa¬ 
tion,  nor,  indeed,  of  the  religious,  as  the  man  himself ;  (2)  the 
supplementary  relation  which  it  sustains  to  that  of  Amos,  both 
together  giving  the  two  sides  of  one  great  conception ;  (3)  the 
fact  that  in  connection  with  the  delivery  of  this  message  the 
end  of  Northern  Israel  is  rapidly  approaching,  for  within  a  dozen 
years  all  will  be  over. 

r.  The  general  thought  of  Hosea’s  message  is  summed  up 
briefly  in  connection  with  a  very  few  propositions :  (a)  Israel  is 
wicked  through  and  through,  and  her  condition  morally  is  that  of 
rottenness.  ( 'b )  Israel  is  politically  doomed,  the  last  stages  of 
decay  having  now  been  reached.  (c)  Yahweh  is  Israel’s  father, 


*  H.  P.  Smith,  O.  T.  Hist.  221. 
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with  all  a  father’s  love  and  interest ;  he  is  Israel’s  husband,  with 
all  a  husband’s  love  and  devotion.  (d)  Israel  fails  to  comprehend 
Yahweh  ;  has  a  totally  wrong  conception  of  him  ;  in  short,  Israel 
does  not  know  Yahweh.  ( e )  Israel  deceives  herself  in  her  acts 
of  repentance  ;  but  there  is  a  repentance  which  consists  in  turning 
back  to  Yahweh.*  (/)  Israel’s  present  attitude  toward  Yahweh’s 
love  means,  in  the  end,  her  total  destruction. 

2.  The  question  of  insertions  sustains  even  a  closer  relation  to  the  message 
of  Hosea  than  in  the  case  of  Amos.  (For  the  passages  which  a  scientific 
criticism  denies  to  the  original  utterance,  v.i.  p.  clx,  and  for  the  considerations 
which  have  led  to  the  opinion  thus  expressed,  v.  each  passage  in  loc.,  as 
well  as  p.  clix.)  There  is  involved  in  this,  especially,  the  question  whether  to 
Hosea  or  to  later  writers  we  shall  ascribe  the  strongly  expressed  teaching  of 
Israel’s  restoration,  which  is  found  in  the  book  as  it  is  now  constituted.  The 
most  careful  consideration  seems  to  show  that  this  thought  is  non-Hoseanic 
(p.  clix). 

3.  Again  it  may  be  said  :  Hosea  followed  Amos.  But  what  did 
that  signify?  What  did  Amos  do  that  Hosea  need  not  do  again? 
What  did  Amos  leave  undone,  which  Hosea  must  now  do  ?  f  Amos 
aroused  the  conscience  of  Israel  to  a  perception  of  the  real  state 
of  affairs  ;  but,  aside  from  the  most  general  injunction,  Seek  Yahweh 
and  ye  shall  live  (Am.  5“*),  he  refers  neither  to  a  restoration  (9 12-15 
being  late)  nor  to  any  plan  for  securing  such  a  restoration.  That 
Yahweh  loved  his  people,  and  had  manifested  this  love  on  many 
occasions  of  great  national  importance,  was  evident.  This  love 
was  indeed  the  basis  in  some  measure  of  the  ethical  develop¬ 
ment  thus  far  wrought  out.  But  although  this  love  was  already 
recognized,  there  remained,  in  view  of  the  emphasis  which  Amos 
lays  on  universal  law,  another  problem  to  be  solved,  viz.,  “to 
prove  in  God  so  great  and  new  a  mercy  as  was  capable  of 
matching  that  law,”  J  in  other  words,  it  is  necessary  for  a  prophet 
“  to  arise  with  as  keen  a  conscience  of  law  as  Amos  himself,  and 
yet  affirm  that  love  was  greater  still;  to  admit  that  Israel  was 
doomed,  and  yet  ”  (not  “  promise  their  redemption,”  but)  show 
that  redemption,  i.e.  repentance,  is  possible ;  and  that  the  basis 


*  A  later  writer  (127)  includes  also  the  maintaining  of  true  love  and  justice,  and 
the  waiting  continually  on  God.  f  GAS.  I.  227  ff.  %  GAS.  I.  229, 
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of  this  redemption  is  as  fundamental  as  is  the  basis  of  law  itself. 
This  was  what  Hosea  had  to  do ;  and  in  doing  it  he  is  marking 
out  the  lines  ( v.s .)  of  all  subsequent  prophecy.  31-4  (v.5  being  late) 
clearly  involves  ( a )  Israel’s  continued  relationship  with  Yahweh, 
(i b )  her  days  of  punishment  for  the  sake  of  discipline,  (c)  her 
acquisition  of  a  new  spirit  and  her  return  or  redemption ;  but, 
while  (a)  and  ( b )  are  definitely  expressed,  (c)  is  only  implied.  This 
was  left  so,  because  the  means  and  method  were  outside  of  Hosea’s 
vision ;  not  so,  however,  the  fact  and  its  philosophy. 

4.  The  circumstances  of  Hosea’s  earlier  life  were  practically 
the  same  as  those  under  which  Amos  worked.  But  in  the  later 
period  of  his  ministry  everything  had  changed  (v.s.).  We  are 
not  to  suppose,  however,  that  the  popular  feeling  (pp.  cx  ff.)  on 
fundamental  questions  had  been  greatly  altered.  Hosea  takes 
cognizance  of  certain  phases  of  this  opinion  which  Amos  seems 
not  to  have  noticed,  eg.  image-worship,  the  platforms  of  the  two 
great  political  parties,  the  national  feeling  as  to  the  past  history 
of  the  nation.  These  and  other  subjects  constituting  the  popular 
usage  or  opinion  which  Hosea  opposed  will  be  taken  up  briefly  in 
connection  with  the  statement  of  his  convictions  (v.i). 

5.  Hosea,  when  compared  with  Amos,  is  found  to  deal  very 
differently  with  the  same  question.  While  Amos  was  broader, 
Hosea  goes  deeper;  Amos  is  controlled  solely  by  the  ethical 
spirit,  Hosea  by  the  religious  spirit.  The  more  important 
details  are  the  following :  — 

(1)  The  god  of  Hosea  was  omnipotent  as  truly  as  was  that  of 
Amos ;  but  this  idea  of  power  occupies  no  such  place  in  Hosea’s 
thought  as  in  that  of  Amos. 

(a)  Yahweh’s  power  over  nature  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  not  Baal,  but  Yahweh, 
had  been  the  giver  of  Israel’s  gifts  (28),  in  the  affliction  which  the  land  and 
the  beasts  thereof  are  soon  to  suffer  (43  92),  as  well  as  in  the  control  of  Sheol 
itself  (1314).  In  history  his  hand  has  wrought  many  wonderful  things  which 
have  occurred  in  Israel’s  own  life  as  a  nation  (e.g.  the  deliverance  from  Egypt, 
111  129  1 34-  5 ;  tender  guidance  in  their  early  history,  II3-4;  the  sending  of 
prophets,  1210);  but  Hosea  exhibits  no  interest  in  the  work  of  Yahweh 
outside  of  Israel. 

(b)  Was  Hosea  more  truly  a  monotheist  than  was  Amos?  It 
cannot  be  said  that  Hosea  has  a  narrower  conception  of  the 
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deity ;  but  for  him,  as  for  his  predecessor,  Yahweh  is  a  national 
god  (34  9 3  134),  especially  concerned  with  a  single  nation.  His 
representation  of  this  god,  now  as  the  light  (65),  again  as  a  lion 
(514  I3?)>  or  a  gnawing  worm  (512),  vividly  expresses  the  writer’s 
conception  of  the  divine  attitude  and  power.  The  anthropomor¬ 
phism  is  strong  and  startling.  Yahweh  is  always  represented  as 
speaking,  there  being  only  a  single  case  in  chaps.  4-14  of  an  in¬ 
troductory  formula  (41).  The  representations  of  love  on  Yahweh’s 
part  (especially  those  of  the  father  and  the  husband),  and  those 
also  of  indignation  and  threatened  destruction  (51014f'  1214  if{) 
bespeak  a  poetic  nature,  but  at  the  same  time  present  ideas  of  the 
deity  of  a  peculiarly  fundamental  character  (v.s.). 

(e)  The  image-worship  of  these  times,  passed  over  in  silence 
by  Elijah,  Elisha,  and  Amos  (p.  cxvi),  is  the  subject  of  “  incessant 
polemic  ”  on  the  part  of  Hosea  (85  6 ;  cf.  1  K.  1228  Ex.  324  6).  This 
idea,  not  altogether  new  (cf.  the  decalogues,  pp.  lviii  ff.),  plays  a 
large  part  in  Hosea’s  conception.  Hosea,  looking  deeper  than 
those  who  preceded,  sees  in  the  traditional  Yahweh-worship  of 
his  times  what  he  believes  to  be  the  worship  of  other  gods  (31 ;  v.s.). 
Yahweh  regards  it  as  sinful  to  make  idols  or  to  worship  them  (132), 
and  all  this  applies  to  the  calf-worship  of  Hosea’s  times.  Why 
was  it  Hosea  rather  than  Amos  who  took  this  position  ?  Because, 
as  W.  Robertson  Smith  has  suggested,*  while  Amos  looked  at  the 
national  practices  from  the  ethical  point  of  view  and  that  of  the 
administration  of  justice,  Hosea  thought  of  them  rather  as  they 
affected  the  personal  relation  of  the  nation  to  Yahweh  himself. 
Israel,  in  idol-worship,  shows  no  true  conception  of  the  love  due 
Yahweh.  She  is,  in  fact,  an  adulteress.  The  worship  given  the 
calves  is  morally  false,  and  therefore  inadequate  and  injurious  (v.i.). 

(2)  The  fundamental  idea  of  Hosea  is  his  conception  of  Yahweh 
as  a  god  of  love  (31  1 11'4).  The  word  icn  love ,  kindness,  “  leal  love  ” 
(never  found  in  Amos),  represents  an  act  or  feeling  of  dutiful  or 
loyal  affection  (64-6  io12).  There  is  a  relationship  (61)  between 
Yahweh  and  Israel  which  calls  upon  both  to  exercise  this  feeling 
toward  each  other.  The  obligation  is  not  merely  a  legal  one ;  it 
is  likewise  moral.  We  may  not  overlook  the  fact  that,  although 


*  Proph.  176  f. 
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this  relationship  is  in  one  sense  multiform  (viz.  grace  on  the  part 
of  Yahweh  to  Israel,  piety  on  the  part  of  Israel  to  Yahvveh,  and  love 
[equivalent  to  humanity ]  on  the  part  of  one  Israelite  to  another), 
this  multiformity  was  lost  in  the  unity  of  the  conception.  Yahweh 
is  not  only  the  head  of  a  state  demanding  justice,  he  is  the  head 
(i.e.  the  father)  of  a  family,  for  which  he  has  a  deep  and  never 
ending  love.  This  love  is  the  basis  and  the  principal  factor  of 
religion.  Because  Yahweh  loves  Israel,  Israel  should  be  true  to 
him,  i.e.  moral.* 

(3)  His  most  bitter  complaint  against  his  people  is  that  they  do 
not  kyiow  Yahweh  (2s  4L6-  54  66  82  ;  cf.  in  loci). t  In  brief,  we  are 
to  take  know  as  meaning  not  only  knowledge,  but  also  the  practical 
application  which  knowledge  calls  for.  It  is  understanding,  or 
comprehension,  but  more ;  for  to  know  God  is  to  feel  the  force 
of  the  deity  and  to  act  accordingly,  i.e.  to  have  the  feeling  (of 
love,  or  duty,  or  whatever  else)  which  a  knowledge  of  God  implies. 
To  coi7ie  to  know  God,  then,  means  to  come  into  a  new  state  of 
mind.  Now,  (a)  Hosea  is  not  asking  Israel  to  accept  knowledge 
which  the  nation  once  possessed,  but  has  lost ;  it  is  something 
really  new  in  religion  which  he  is  holding  out  to  them,  although 
in  136  this  ignorance  is  rhetorically  styled  forgetfulness ;  more¬ 
over,  (b)  he  clearly  indicates  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their 
reaching  up  to  this  new  knowledge,  viz.  their  evil  life  (41  ff  )  and 
the  failure  of  the  religious  leaders,  priests  and  prophets,  to  do 
their  duty  (46ff-  5lff  ) ;  but(c)  if  these  difficulties  should  be  removed, 
how  might  Israel  gain  this  true  knowledge  of  Yahweh?  J:  Through 
the  many  deeds  in  which  Yahweh  has  made  manifestations  of 
himself  in  history  (v.si) ;  through  the  prosperity  and  abundance 
with  which  she  has  been  blessed  (2s) ;  and,  still  further,  through 
the  laws  or  teachings  which  have  already  taken  formal  shape  (4®) ; 
but,  so  hardened  and  insensible  has  Israel  become  to  these  and 
all  similar  influences,  that  Yahweh  will  be  compelled  to  come 
upon  them  in  violence  and  with  disaster,  in  order  to  make  im¬ 
pression  on  their  minds.  This  is  the  doom  of  the  immediate 
future  (1316). 

*  Cf.  WRS.  Proph.  160  ff. ;  GAS.  I.  346  ff. ;  Now.  9  f. ;  Marti,  5  f. 

f  An  admirable  discussion  of  the  full  meaning  of  know,  as  it  is  here  used,  will 
be  found  in  GAS.  I.  320  ff.  }  Cf.  GAS.  I.  326 f. 
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(4)  While  the  exact  relation  of  Yahweh  to  Israel,*  represented 
under  the  various  figures  described  above,  is  that  of  a  covenant 
(67),  or  a  marriage  (22ff-  3lff),  or  that  of  father  and  son  (nlff), 
what  does  Hosea  understand  his  relation  to  be  to  the  outside 
nations?  To  this  question  no  definite  answer  can  be  given.  As 
has  been  noted,  Hosea  concerns  himself  little  with  the  world 
outside.  He  realizes  that  there  is  such  a  world ;  he  teaches  that 
Egypt  and  Assyria  will  be  used  in  the  chastisement  of  Israel ;  he 
gives,  therefore,  a  place  of  superiority  to  Yahweh  over  the  nations 
and  over  their  gods.  Further  than  this  he  does  not  go.  This  is 
in  accord  with  the  general  fact  that  Hosea,  unlike  Amos,  is  not 
interested  in  state  or  nation  history.  He  thinks  of  Israel,  not  as 
a  state,  but  as  a  family ;  not  so  much  as  a  government,  but  as  an 
individual,  either  child  or  wife.  It  is  everywhere  the  personal 
attitude  that  is  made  most  of. 

(5)  The  substance  of  Hosea’s  message  on  the  cultus  (413f-  66  811'13, 
ro  throughout,  i3lf)  is  the  same  as  that  of  Amos  (p.  cxix),  and  need 
not  be  dwelt  upon.f  It  is  only  to  be  noted,  as  above,  that  because 
so  much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  personal  element,  the  faith¬ 
lessness  of  Israel  in  the  matter  of  acts  of  worship  appears  all  the 
greater.  The  physical  and  sensual  character  of  the  cultus,  taken 
over  from  the  Canaanitish  worship  of  the  Baalim,  was  wholly  foreign 
and  repugnant  to  Hosea’s  conception  of  the  truly  spiritual  relation 
of  Yahweh  to  his  people.  His  opposition  to  the  calf-worship  in 
particular  was  in  large  part  due  to  its  carnal  tendencies.  These 
things  were  fundamentally  antagonistic  to  the  new  conception  of 
Yahweh  for  which  Hosea  stood ;  hence  it  is  that  the  denunciation 
of  the  cultus  occupies  a  much  larger  place  in  the  utterances  of 
Hosea  than  in  those  of  Amos. 

(6)  The  immorality  of  Israel  is  pictured  even  more  vividly  by 
Hosea  than  by  Amos.  The  situation  was  the  darkest  possible 
(z/.j.)  ;  for  the  land  is  full  of  “  harlotry  ”  and  “  adultery.”  The 
fact  that  this  general  immorality  is  in  part  due  to  the  Canaanitish 
influence  makes  the  prophet’s  case  all  the  stronger  from  his  point 
of  view.  His  lamentation  is  frequently  and  strongly  expressed 

*  Cf.  WRS.  Proph.  161,  162. 

fCf.  GAS.  I.  286  ff.;  WRS.  Proph.  175  f. ;  HPS.  O.  T.  Hist.  222;  Sra.  Pel. 
207  f. ;  Dulim,  Theol.  128  f. 
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(48  5110"13  64  ii12).  A  heinous  thing  is  the  fact  that  the  leaders, 
particularly  the  priests,  encourage  this  immorality  for  the  gain 
which  they  derive  from  it  (cf.  40).  The  sanctuaries,  he  declares, 
are  dens  of  thieves ;  while  the  priests  are  the  actual  leaders  in 
crime  (69).  Against  all  this  Hosea  (a)  utters  scathing  rebuke, 
(b)  makes  earnest  effort  to  stir  the  public  conscience,  and  (<r) 
preaches  “icn,  which  means  just  as  truly  love  to  man,  as  love  of 
God  or  love  to  God.  The  strange  thing  is  that  he  finds  in  religion 
itself  the  responsibility  for  the  situation. 

(7)  The  political  situation* * * §  at  home  and  abroad  is  treated  in 
much  detail.  Hosea  is  convinced  (a)  that  Israel’s  home  policy 
from  the  beginning  has  been  wrong.  Israel’s  kings,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  those  of  Judah  (84),  are  not  of  divine  appointment. 
In  other  words,  the  schism  is  condemned,  and  while  he  does  not 
“  yearn  for  the  healing  of  the  schism  by  a  Davidic  king  ”  (Cheyne),t 
he  sees  no  future  for  a  kingdom  whose  religion  is  represented  by 
calves  (856).  Moreover,  while  84  may  refer  to  the  original  schism, 
it  is  general  enough  to  include  the  kings  who  come  one  after  another 
in  his  own  day.  His  attack  upon  the  anarchy  and  confusion  of 
his  day  (cf.  S4"13)  is  most  violent  (io3ff-  71*7  87ff  ).  He  declares 
that  society  is  a  “  cake  not  turned  ”  (7s),  i.e.  half  raw,  half  baked 
to  a  cinder ;  J  that  Israel  has  no  leaders  worthy  of  the  name  ;  that 
the  strength  of  the  people  is  worn  out ;  that  they  are  actually  held 
in  contempt  by  the  outside  nations.  This  was  the  natural  outcome 
of  (1 b)  their  foreign  policy,  which  was  one  of  vacillation  between 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  one  of  half-hearted  substitution  of  other 
gods  for  Yahweh,  the  result  of  which  is  seen  in  the  actual  deposi¬ 
tion  of  their  kings  and  the  appointment  of  Assyrian  vicegerents  on 
the  Israelitish  throne.  §  But  another  political  party  will  not  accept 
Assyrian  supremacy  and  turns  to  Egypt.  Thus  they  are  divided 
among  themselves ;  and,  whatever  unity  might  have  gained,  all  is 
lost  in  this  conflict  of  interests. 


*  GAS.  I.  269-289;  Che.  25  f.  ;  WRS.  Proph.  183  f. ;  HPS,  O.  T.  Hist.  224  f. ; 

We.  Prol.  417. 

t  36  is  not  from  Hosea.  I  GAS. 

§  Menahem  held  his  throne  as  a  vassal  of  Assyria  (2  K.  151"-20;  Tiglathpileser's 
Annals,  1.  150),  while  Hoshea  seems  to  have  been  an  Assyrian  appointee  (Tig¬ 
lathpileser's  small  Inscription,  col.  I.,  Is.  15  ff.;  cf.  KAT?  264  f.). 
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(8)  Hosea’s  mind  dwells  minutely  on  Israel’s  past  history, 
which  he  interprets  in  the  light  of  the  situation  of  his  own  days.* 
This  interpretation  was  carried  forward,  and  became  the  basis  of 
all  later  treatment  of  the  past.  This  fact  is  one  of  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  in  connection  with  Hosea’s  career ;  and  in  the  influence 
thus  exerted  he  proved  himself,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of  Israel’s 
prophets.  We  have  four  great  interpretations  of  Israel’s  early 
history,  that  of  JE,  which,  after  all,  is  hardly  an  interpretation  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  now  use  that  term  ;  that  of  Hosea  ;  and,  after 
him,  that  of  the  Deuteronomist  and  that  of  the  priestly  guild.  Just  as 
Israel  is  about  to  die,  “  Hosea  sees  the  tenderness  and  the  romance 
of  the  early  history.”  J  Did  Yahweh  select  Egypt  or  Assyria  or 
Phoenicia,  all  great  nations?  No;  but  Israel  (n* 1).  Yet  her 
whole  career  from  the  “  days  of  Gibeah  ”  has  been  one  of  con¬ 
spiracy  and  bloodshed  (i4  513  7s"7  ion)  and  rebellion  against 
Yahweh  (713ff).  The  purity  of  the  early  days  has  been  lost  (910). 
Yea,  from  the  very  beginning  the  tendency  to  evil  manifested 
itself  ( i23a )  ;  while  Yahweh  has  never  ceased  sending  his  mes¬ 
sengers  with  the  call  to  repentance  (i20f).  The  prophet’s  point 
of  view  is  clear ;  how  can  Israel,  after  the  great  favors  shown  her, 
exhibit  to  Yahweh  such  ingratitude  ? 

(9)  Israel’s  immediate  future  is  one  of  doom.  Hosea  has  no 
bright  message,  for  141"8  is  surely  late.  J  If  we  could  assure  our¬ 
selves  that  such  passages  as  i10-21-1'wg'18~23  3s  n10f  were  genuine, 
the  case  would  be  entirely  different.  Hosea  saw  more  clearly 
than  did  Amos ;  and  his  hope  for  the  future  of  Israel,  based  upon 
the  divine  love,  was  more  tangible  and  definite ;  but  he  promised 
nothing.  He  contributed  a  conception  of  Yahweh  which  made 
such  a  future  not  only  possible,  but,  indeed,  probable  ;  whether  he 
supposed  Northern  Israel  might  still  enjoy  the  divine  favor  is  a 
question,  yet  it  is  just  as  questionable  whether  he  transferred  the 
hope  to  Judah.  He  taught  the  possibility  of  repentance  and  the 
true  nature  of  repentance  if  it  would  be  availing  (22  54  66  io12)  ; 
but  would  Israel,  accustomed  to  a  fitful  repentance,  ever  enjoy 
the  true  experience  ?  Hosea  scarcely  expected  Israel’s  deliver- 

*  WRS.  Proph.  183  ff.  f  GAS.  I.  290. 

I  Cf.  Meinhold's  attempt  to  separate  the  work  of  Hosea  into  two  periods,  in  the 

latter  of  which  predictions  of  exile  and  return  may  be  found,  e.g.  ii8-11  141-8. 
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ance  from  Assyria’s  hand.  It  was  too  late.  There  was  a  pos¬ 
sibility,  but  it  was  only  a  possibility.  Israel  would  not  lift  herself 
from  the  depths  of  degradation  into  which  she  had  fallen.  The 
future  is  altogether  dark.*  While  Yahweh’s  heart  was  filled  with 
love,  it  nevertheless  burns  now  with  indignation ;  so  let  the  worst 
come  !  “  Shall  I  deliver  them  from  the  hand  of  Sheol  ?  Shall  I  re¬ 
deem  them  from  death  ?  Where  are  (i.e.  come  with)  thy  plagues, 
O  death  ?  Where  (i.e.  come  with)  thy  destruction,  O  Sheol  ? 
Repentance  is  hid  from  my  eyes  ”  (1314). 

6.  Hosea  was  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  nation’s 
past  than  was  Amos.  At  all  events  he  makes  larger  use  of  it. 
On  what  authority  did  he  depend  ?  The  documents  J  and  E 
were  already  in  existence  (§§  8,  9),  and  Hosea  must  be  supposed 
to  have  known  them.  812  presupposes  his  acquaintance  with 
written  laws  such  as  the  Decalogue  and  the  Book  of  the  Covenant, 
while  the  allusions  in  9106  i23“  might  well  be  based  upon  the  nar¬ 
ratives  of  J  and  E,  though  the  possibility  of  oral  tradition  as  the 
source  is  not  excluded  here,f  and  is  probably  to  be  accepted 
in  the  case  of  813  9310“  io9  1115  i34R  That  he  was  in  possession 
of  information  not  contained  in  any  documents  now  existing  is  clear 
from  118,  and  his  independence  of  judgment  concerning  the  past 
appears  in  i4  io5. 

7.  The  character  of  Hosea’s  message  has  already  been  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  character  of  the  man  himself.  Whatever  one  was, 
that,  also,  was  the  other.  Was  the  man  a  typical  Israelite  ?  The 
message,  as  we  have  seen,  was  likewise  a  truly  national  expres¬ 
sion,  since  its  content  is  the  basis  of  all  succeeding  Israelitish 
thought.  If  Amos’s  message  was  universal,  Hosea’s  was  more 
narrowly  national ;  if  Amos’s  was  ethical,  Hosea’s  was  religious. 
There  is  no  lack  of  the  tender  and  the  spiritual  element.  “  The 
two  men  are  types  of  a  contrast  which  runs  through  the  whole 
history  of  religious  thought  and  life  down  to  our  own  days.  The 
religious  world  has  always  been  divided  into  men  who  look  at  the 
questions  of  faith  from  the  standpoint  of  universal  ethics,  and  men 
by  whom  moral  truths  are  habitually  approached  from  a  personal 


*  Cf.  WRS.  and  Marti,  EB.  2125  f. 

f  Cf.  Dr.  LOT.6  X23;  Carpenter  and  Battersby,  Hex.  1.  107. 
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sense  of  the  grace  of  God.  Too  frequently  this  diversity  of  stand¬ 
point  has  led  to  an  antagonism  of  parties  in  the  church.  Men 
of  the  type  of  Amos  are  condemned  as  rationalists  and  cold 
moderates ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  school  of  Hosea  are  looked 
upon  as  enthusiasts  and  impractical  mystics.  But  Yahweh  chose 
his  prophets  from  men  of  both  types,  and  preached  the  same 
lesson  to  Israel  through  both.”  * 


§  1 8.  The  Ministry  of  Hosea. 

In  an  examination  of  Hosea’s  ministry  let  us  prepare  ourselves 
for  something  as  different  as  possible  from  that  of  Amos.  It  will 
be  the  ministry  of  a  poet,  not  a  philosopher ;  of  a  man  dealing 
with  his  own  home  and  country,  not  a  foreigner ;  of  a  man  living 
and  working  largely  in  privacy,  rather  than  in  connection  with 
rulers ;  of  a  mystic,  not  a  moralist. 

i.  His  call,  together  with  the  message  which  he  was  to  preach, 
came  not  in  a  vision,  but  in  an  experience,  one  of  the  saddest 
known  in  life.f  As  in  most  cases,  long  years  were  occupied  in 
the  communication  of  the  truth  which  he  was  ultimately  to  preach. 
The  experience  was  historical  and  psychological :  historical  in  the 
sense  that  it  had  to  do  with  external  facts ;  psychological  in  that 
it  was  more  largely  an  operation  of  mind  or  soul,  since  both 
call  and  message  were  in  reality  a  spiritualizing  of  an  ordinary 
event,  and  an  old  tradition.  We  cannot  be  certain  that  Hosea 
did  not  have  a  vision  of  the  ecstatic  order ;  but  there  is  no  testi¬ 
mony  which  favors  this,  and  all  the  facts  are  explicable  without  it. 


*  WRS.  Proph.  163  f. 

f  To  the  suggestion  (cf.  A.  B.  Davidson  in  DB.)  that  Hosea  was  already  a 
prophet  when  the  first  child  was  born  (as  indicated  by  the  name  Jezreel) ,  and  that 
at  this  time  he  had  no  knowledge  of  his  wife’s  infidelity,  and  that  consequently  the 
experience  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  call,  it  may  be  replied :  (1)  Unquestionably 
the  prophet’s  knowledge  of  Israel's  faithlessness  and  of  Yahweh’s  goodness  was  a 
matter  of  historical  observation ;  likewise,  the  relationship  of  Yahweh  as  husband 
was  an  old  Semitic  idea;  but  (2)  Hosea’s  prophetic  mission  (including  his  call) 
was  not  merely  to  foretell  a  coming  disaster  (Amos  had  done  this) ;  it  was  much 
more  than  this,  viz.  to  picture  Israel’s  wicked  ingratitude  over  against  the  love  of 
Yahweh,  which  had  been  manifested  through  centuries  in  spite  of  this  ingratitude ; 
(3)  the  call  to  preach  this  message  wqs  one  which  only  years  of  experience  and 
reflection  made  certain  and  definite. 
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As  the  crushing  force  of  the  home  tragedy  begins  to  touch  this 
man,  possessed  of  a  deeply  emotional  and  religious  nature,  he 
feels,  in  the  very  touch,  a  voice  saying,  “  This  experience  of  your 
married  life  is  a  reflection  of  Yahweh’s  experience  with  Israel  ” ; 
and  the  voice  that  speaks  is  Yahweh’s  voice.  It  did  not  come 
in  a  single  day,  nor  in  a  year ;  but  extended  itself  over  many 
years,  becoming  more  and  more  distinct  until  he  no  longer 
doubted  its  tone  or  its  truth. 

2.  He  seems  to  have  presented  his  message  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Three  or  four  details  in  the  method  employed  may  be 
noted :  (i)  He  gives  his  children  symbolical  names,  each  of 
which  conveys  (to  all  who  hear  it)  a  significant  teaching.  In  this 
method,  as  in  many  other  points,  Isaiah  followed  closely  in  his 
track. 

(2)  He  makes  public  recital  of  his  disgrace  and  sorrow,  not  for 
the  sake  of  sympathy  nor  with  sensational  motive,  but  because  in 
no  other  way  could  he  present  his  message.  He  thus  employs 
a  story  (personal  to  be  sure)  through  which  to  teach  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  The  unique  thing  is  not  the  event  itself,  which  is 
too  usual,  nor  the  story  of  the  event,  which  in  another’s  mouth 
would  have  been  ordinary  scandal ;  but  the  telling  of  it  by  him 
who  was  the  victim  of  the  situation  described.  That  this  pro¬ 
duced  a  profound  impression  is  beyond  any  question,  and  this,  we 
may  well  suppose,  was  the  motive  of  the  prophet  in  narrating  it. 
Perhaps  he  wishes  to  explain  just  how  he  came  into  possession  of 
the  message  (v.s.) ;  but  this,  after  all,  was  only  to  make  the  mes¬ 
sage  itself  more  definite  and  more  authoritative. 

(3)  He  preaches,  as  did  Amos,  discourses  (in  all  thirteen)  which 
were  intended  to  persuade  the  people  to  accept  the  new  point  of 
view  which  he,  at  bitter  cost,  had  attained.  These  discourses 
(v.i.),  though  modified  by  later  insertions,  yet  more  greatly  by 
corruption  of  the  text,  still  show  the  evidence  of  passion  in  their 
delivery. 

(4)  Still  another  method  of  presentation  was  adopted  after  the 
example  of  Amos,  when  the  prophet  committed  his  addresses  to 
writing,  and  thus  secured  their  preservation  for  all  time  (v.i.). 
The  suggestion  of  Marti  that  these  prophecies  were  never  spoken 
in  public,  but  were  originally  written  and  intended  for  private 
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reading  among  the  people,  lays  too  much  emphasis  upon  their 
present  form,  and,  in  any  case,  finds  insufficient  basis  in  the  mere 
fact  that  they  consist  of  “  poems  which  do  not  give  the  impression 
of  having  been  popular  addresses.”  Poetry  was  the  most  popular 
form  of  address  before  an  Oriental  audience. 

3.  Hosea  falls  in  with  Amos  in  the  new  policy  of  political 

action.  He  holds  no  office,  exercises  no  direct  control.  But 
more  than  this,  he,  like  Micah,  lives  in  an  atmosphere  more  retired 
than  that  of  Amos  or  Isaiah.  The  latter  came  into  direct  contact 
with  the  royal  power,  while  the  relations  of  the  former  were,  at 
least,  indirect.  It  was,  in  other  words,  a  private  rather  than  a 
public  ministry.  (1)  His  political  views  (p.  clii)  were  more  defi¬ 
nite,  perhaps,  than  those  of  Amos,  and  they  had  to  do  more 
distinctly  with  home  affairs.  This  fact,  together  with  the  un¬ 
pleasant  prominence  given  him  by  his  domestic  relations,  and 
especially  the  political  character  of  the  period  (pp.  cxli  f.),  made 
his  work  one  of  peculiar  difficulty.  The  prophet  must  still  have 
been  accorded  large  freedom  to  have  been  permitted  to  speak  so 
freely  in  times  of  such  political  confusion.  (2)  Hosea’s  readiness 
to  differ  from  the  prophets  of  earlier  days,  in  reference  to  political 
matters,  is  noteworthy.  To  differ  from  Elijah  and  Elisha  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Jehu  episode  was  a  daring  thing  to  do,  but  it 
was  even  more  remarkable  that  he  should  go  back  and  pass  an 
opposing  judgment  as  to  the  division  of  the  kingdom  (v.i.) .  His 
political  ministry  thus  passes  in  review  the  national  history  of  two 
centuries.  Time  has  shown  the  wisdom  of  his  position.  (3)  His 
attitude  toward  the  prophetic  policy  of  the  past  is  no  more  severe 
than  that  which  he  holds  toward  the  priests  and  prophets  of  his 
own  times  (97).  (4)  With  his  political  attitude  toward  Judah  is 

involved  the  question  of  the  Judaistic  references  now  generally 
assigned  to  a  later  date  (p.  clix). 

4.  The  chronological  order  of  the  various  stages  in  the  ministry 
of  Hosea  is  not  even  as  clear  as  in  the  case  of  Amos,  since  neither 
the  structure  of  the  book  nor  the  external  events  make  contribu¬ 
tions  of  a  very  definite  nature. 

(1)  At  the  time  of  his  marriage  (750  b.c.  ?)  he  was  presumably 
a  young  man,  and,  if  his  occupation  was  that  of  a  priest  (p.  cxlii), 
his  mind  had  been  dwelling  on  sacred  things  for  many  years.  At 
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first  hand  he  gained  his  knowledge  of  the  evil  practices  of  his 
fellow-priests,  and  their  close  associates,  the  prophets. 

(2)  Within  two  or  three  years  (747  b.c.)  he  has  satisfied  him¬ 
self  as  to  the  doom  of  Jehu’s  dynasty;  this  is  announced  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  birth  of  his  son  (Jezreel).  He,  doubtless,  expected 
Israel’s  collapse  to  be  contemporaneous. 

(3)  Within  six  or  seven  years  the  tragedy  of  his  life  has  been 
enacted ;  the  real  call  to  preach  has  come  ;  the  great  message  has 
been  received;  Jeroboam  has  died,  and  anarchy  has  set  in;  im¬ 
portant  announcements  concerning  the  future  have  been  made  (in 
the  symbolic  names  given  to  the  three  children  of  his  wife). 

(4)  During  the  next  six  or  seven  years  (742-735  b.c.),  with  his 
wife  put  away  (for  he  cannot  now  live  with  her,  however  much  he 
loves  her),  he  preaches  his  impassioned  sermons,  breathing  into 
them  all  the  warmth  and  all  the  pain  of  an  agonizing  heart. 
These  are  the  years  of  revolution  and  vacillation,  of  decay  ap¬ 
proaching  close  to  death,  —  years  without  any  hope,  yet  with  a 
faith  in  Yahweh  that  is  strong  and  steadfast. 

(5)  What  next  ?  We  do  not  know.  It  is  improbable  that,  like 
Amos,  he  left  home  and  went  to  Judah,  there  to  put  his  writings 
into  form,  and  to  include  the  Judaistic  references  which  are  in  the 
present  book.*  It  is  probable  that  he  was  spared  the  worst  agony 
of  all,  that  of  seeing  Samaria  in  ruins  and  Israel  carried  captive. 
We  have  nothing  from  his  lips  or  pen  later  than  735  b.c.  ( v.s .). 

5.  The  efficiency  of  Hosea’ s  ministry  is  even  more  clearly  per¬ 
ceived  than  was  that  of  Amos.  The  fact  stated  above  (p.  cliv)  that 
Hosea’s  teaching  forms  the  basis  of  subsequent  Hebrew  prophecy, 
the  fact  that  these  utterances  produced  so  great  an  impression  as 
to  find  preservation,  the  additional  fact  that  they  were  so  strongly 
felt  as  to  require  for  their  elucidation  and  interpretation  the  com¬ 
ments  and  amendments  of  later  generations,  prove  an  efficiency 
of  service  and  a  permanency  of  character  of  the  highest  order. 

§  19.  The  Literary  Form  of  Hosea. 

The  corrupt  state  of  the  text  of  Hosea  makes  the  study  of  its 
literary  problems  both  difficult  and  unsatisfactory. 


*  Umb.,  Ew. 
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1.  The  table  on  p.  clx  exhibits  a  view  of  the  book  as  we  now 
have  it,  with  (a)  the  larger  divisions,*  and  (<5)  a  separation  of  the 
original  and  secondary  elements. 

2.  The  secondary  passages  t  in  the  following  table  fall  into  four 
groups  :  (i)  References  in  Hosea  to  Judah  are  for  the  most  part  the 
work  of  a  Judaistic  editor.  The  basis  for  this  decision  is  found  J 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  no  sufficient  motive 
can  be  discovered  to  explain  their  Hoseanic  origin,  while  the 
motive  of  the  later  editor  is  clearly  evident ;  besides,  these  pas¬ 
sages  in  nearly  every  case  contain  phrases  which  are  late,  or 
interfere  with  the  rhythmic  structure.  The  principal  cases  are 
the  following:  i7,  exempting  Judah  from  the  coming  destruction 
(p.  213),  the  change  of  “Israel”  to  Judah  in  510-12.13. 14  g4  IQin 
i23(2) ;  6Ua,  threatening  Judah  with  judgment  (p.  291)  ;  814,  coup¬ 
ling  Judah  with  Israel  in  transgression  (p.  324)  ;  1216  (nm), 
contrasting  Judah’s  faithfulness  with  Israel’s  treachery  (pp.  376  f.). 
While  Kuenen  is  certainly  too  conservative  in  his  treatment  of  the 
Judaistic  passages,  we  cannot  agree  with  Marti  (p.  8)  that  Hosea 
never  in  a  single  case  referred  to  Judah ;  one  can  scarcely  con¬ 
ceive  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing.  In  415  and  5s  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  which  demands  a  later  origin. 

(2)  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  with  Hosea’s  situation  and 
declarations  certain  passages  referring  to  Israel’s  future,  the  so- 
called  Messianic  allusions.  The  prophet  plainly  represents  Isra¬ 
el’s  ruin  as  close  at  hand  (v.i.).  Moreover,  it  is  apparently  an 
irretrievable  disaster  (139)  which  is  threatened.  In  any  case 
death  and  Sheol  are  first  to  do  their  work  (1314),  nor  is  Yahweh 
a  man  to  repent  (n9  1314).  These  passages,  therefore,  are  en¬ 
tirely  inconsistent  with  Hosea’s  point  of  view,  and  directly  contra- 

*  There  is  no  groundfor  the  suggestion  of  Gratz  {Gesch.  II.  93  ff.,  214  ff.,  439  ff.) 
that  there  are  two  Hoseas  (chs.  1-3  and  4-14)  with  an  interval  of  fifty  years,  for  the 
great  changes  between  the  times  of  Jeroboam  II.  and  those  which  immediately 
followed  are  entirely  sufficient  to  explain  the  differences.  Cf.  Kue.  Einl.  II. 
324,  who  gives  a  brief  list  of  expressions  common  to  both  divisions. 

f  The  integrity  of  the  Book  of  Hosea  was  first  impeached  by  Stuck  (1828), 
who  regarded  g7-0  as  displaced.  Redslob  (1842)  rejected  4O-7  74-10;  Gratz  (1853) 
made  chaps.  4-14  late;  while  Sta.  G  VI.  I.  577,  prepared  the  way  for  Co.,  We., 
Che.,  Now.,  and  others. 

1  Cf.  We.  Prol.  417  ;  Sta.  G  VI.  I.  577 ;  GAS.  I.  224-226 ;  Co.  ZA  IV.  VII.  285- 
289;  on  the  contrary  Kue.  Einl.  II.  322  f. 
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*  This  list  includes  only  the  more  important  of  the  additions  and  glosses.  f  Titles  of  later  sections  are  in  italics. 
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diet  the  representations  which  are  fundamental  in  his  preaching ; 
nor  can  it  be  shown  that  they  are  spoken,  either,  to  a  different 
audience  (viz.  the  faithful  for  their  encouragement),  or  at  a  later 
time  in  Hosea’s  ministry.*  Besides,  they  interrupt  the  logical 
development  of  the  thought  in  particular  passages  ( v .  in  loci), 
and  show  a  definite  connection  with  the  thought  of  later  prophecy. 
This  material  is  unquestionably  from  exilic  times. 

The  more  important  pieces  are  the  following:  21-3  (i10^1),  promising  res¬ 
toration  to  Yahweh’s  favor,  great  increase  of  population,  and  the  reunion  of 
Israel  and  Judah  under  one  king  (pp.  245  f.)  ;  28- 9  <6'  7-)  describing  the  discipli¬ 
nary  measures  adopted  by  Yahweh  to  restore  Israel  to  her  senses  (p.  236); 
2 10-I8  ( 14—16)^  setting  forth  Yahweh’s  purpose  to  restore  Israel  to  the  purity  and 
joy  of  her  first  love  (p.  238)  ;  220-25  (18-23),  picturing  the  universal  harmony  and 
prosperity  that  will  prevail  when  Yahweh  again  betroths  Israel  to  himself 
(pp.  241,  244);  35,  announcing  Israel’s  return  to  Yahweh  and  the  Messianic 
King  in  the  days  to  come  (pp.  216,  223);  ii88.9o.i0i.il,  giving  the  assurance 
that  Yahweh’s  anger  is  appeased  and  that  he  will  recall  the  exiles  from  Egypt 
and  Assyria  (p.  372);  142-9  containing  a  call  to  repentance  followed  by 
a  description  of  the  great  prosperity  and  peace  consequent  upon  the  restoration 
to  Yahweh’s  favor  (pp.  408  f.). 

(3)  A  third  group  includes,  as  in  the  case  of  Amos  (p.  cxxxiv), 
phrases  and  sentences  of  a  technical,  archaeological,  or  historical 
character,  inserted  by  way  of  expansion  and  explanation. 

Here  belong,  e.g.  413d,  “  for  good  is  its  shade  5®,  “  with  their  flocks  and 
their  herds”;  74,  the  comparison  of  the  princes  to  an  oven  and  a  baker  kin¬ 
dling  the  fire;  716c,  “this  their  scorn”;  S88,  “as  a  vessel  wherein  none 
delighteth”;  918,  “corn”;  cpa,  “as  in  the  days  of  Gibeah”;  910,  “in  its 
first  season”;  io8,  “on  account  of  his  glory  because  it  has  gone  into  exile 
from  him”;  io148,  “as  Shalman  spoiled  Betharbel  in  the  day  of  battle”; 
1 214  (13),  magnifying  the  prophetic  phase  of  Moses’s  work;  I348"7,  presenting 
Jacob  in  a  favorable  light. 


(4)  The  fourth  group  will  include  miscellaneous  glosses  and 
interpolations  for  which,  perhaps,  no  special  motive  may  be 
discovered.  As  examples  of  the  kind  may  be  cited  :  84,  “  that 
they  may  be  cut  off” ;  85,  “  how  long  will  they  be  incapable  of 


*  Meinhold, 
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punishment  ”  ;  810-14  gla ;  g8a,  “  with  my  God  ”  ;  gSh,  “  enmity.” 
(5)  Ch.  1410  stands  by  itself,  and  is  a  product  of  the  later  wisdom 
period  (pp.  416  f.).* 

3.  The  internal  history  of  the  Book  of  Hosea  was  perhaps  as 
follows  :  — 

(1)  Hosea  himself  prepared  the  collection  of  sermons  ( v.s .), 
together  with  the  introduction  explaining  his  call  to  preach.  In 
this  case  the  explanation  of  the  call  comes  at  the  beginning  (rather 
than,  as  in  Amos,  after  the  sermons  of  chaps.  3-6,  or  in  Isaiah, 
after  the  sermons  of  chaps.  2-5)  either  because  it  was  only  a  part 
of  the  book  and  had  never  been  preached  or  made  public,  or  be¬ 
cause  it  was  thought  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of  what 
followed.  (2)  The  fulfilment  of  Hosea’s  threats  in  the  fall  of 
Samaria  (721  b.c.)  must  have  given  great  prominence  to  the  book 
in  Judah  ;  in  any  case  it  was  known  to  Isaiah,  who  follows  Hosea  f 
in  using  the  words  pto  (Ho.  511  =  Is.  5s9),  the  thought  of 
Ho.  io8  in  the  refrain  of  his  terrible  prophecy  on  the  day  of  judg¬ 
ment  (Is.  210-21),  and  the  phrase  D'TD  am'ttf  (Ho.  915,  Is.  i23). 

(3)  At  some  time,  the  book  was  worked  over  in  a  kind  of  Judaistic 
revision.  This  was  not  preexilic,  occurring  in  the  days  of  Josiah,  j 
but  post-exilic ;  §  because  ( a )  i7  is  apparently  inserted  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  deliverance  from  Sennacherib,  and  its  point  of  view 
presupposes  the  lapse  of  considerable  time  since  that  event, 
(b)  the  inclusion  of  Judah  in  814  reflects  the  disaster  of  the  exile. 

(4)  At  a  later  time,  following  Ezekiel  and  Deutero-Isaiah,  the 
Messianic  insertions  (v.s.)  were  made  which  entirely  changed  the 
character  and  function  of  the  book.  (5)  From  time  to  time 
during  all  these  periods  modifications  of  a  less  important  charac¬ 
ter  were  incorporated  ;  and  the  book  did  not  take  its  present  form 
until  the  Greek  period,  since  1410  was  probably  not  a  part  of  it 
until  that  time. 

4.  The  general  structure  ||  of  the  book  as  understood  by  the 


*  Cf.  ©’s  addition  to  134  (p.  392).  f  Marti,  p.  10. 

X  Oort,  Th  71,  1890,  pp.  34S  ff. 

§  Marti. 

||  Cf.  Marti,  who  denies  the  usual  division  between  1-3  and  4-14  on  the  ground 
that  ( a )  1-3  are  not  from  an  earlier  period  than  4-14,  (i)  chap.  3  was  not  a  part  of 
the  original  book,  (r)  chap.  2  has  more  in  common  with  4-14  than  with  1  and  3. 
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present  writer  has  been  presented  essentially  above.  It  includes 
three  or  four  propositions  :  — 

(1)  i2"9  3* 1'4  is  a  story,,  briefly  and  simply  told,  of  the  prophet’s 
own  family  experience,  narrated  in  part  to  make  known  how  he 
came  to  see  the  message  which  he  was  to  deliver  to  his  people. 

(2)  24-7-10"14-1819  is  the  prophet’s  suggestion  of  the  meaning, 
obtained  in  the  light  of  his  own  experience,  in  its  explanation  of 
Israel’s  situation. 

(3)  Discourses  uttered  from  time  to  time,  put  together  without 
chronological  or  logical  relationship,*  —  a  group  of  thirteen,  pre¬ 
senting,  under  varying  circumstances,  the  double  thought  of  guilt 
and  inevitable  punishment  (41-i41). 

5.  The  external  history  of  the  Book  of  Hosea  may  be  briefly 
traced.  (1)  On  its  connection  with  other  prophetic  books,  v. 
pp.  cxlvii  f. ;  and  on  its  more  direct  influence  on  prophetic 
thought,  v.  p.  cxlvi.  (2)  In  the  apocryphal  literature,  Ecclus. 
4910  mentions  the  “  twelve  prophets,”  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
Hosea  constituted  one  of  the  twelve.  (3)  Philo  quotes  Ho.  148 
and  1410,  while  Josephus  f  speaks  of  Isaiah  and  “  the  others  which 
were  twelve  in  number,”  undoubtedly  referring  to  the  existing  book 
of  the  twelve  prophets.  (4)  In  the  New  Testament :  Ho.  2 25  is 
quoted  in  Rom.  g251-  (where  the  prophet  is  mentioned  by  name)  ; 
66  in  Mat.  913  127;  io8in  Luke  2330,  Rev.  616;  n1  in  Mat.  215;  and 
1314  in  1  Cor.  1555.  (5)  Its  place  in  the  Canon  at  the  head  of  the 

Book  of  the  Twelve  is  probably  due  to  its  comparatively  large  vol¬ 
ume.  J  Its  right  to  a  place  in  the  Canon  has  never  been  questioned. 


*  GAS.  I.  222  (following  Hi.  and  Kue.  Einl.  II.  319)  exaggerates  this  charac¬ 
teristic  when  he  says,  "  It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  section,  long  as  it  is,  into 
subsections,  or  into  oracles,  strophes,  or  periods.”  Cf.  Ew.’s  division  (for  detailed 
refutation  v.  Sim.  30  ff.)  into  three  parts,  (a)  4-6U  <4  God’s  arraignment  of  Israel ; 
( b )  6116~99,  Israel’s  punishment;  (c)  910-i4i°,  review  of  early  history, with  words  of 
warning  and  comfort.  Also  Dr.'s  arrangement,  (a)  4-8,  dealing  with  Israel’s  guilt; 
(<$)  9-1111,  threatening  punishment;  (e)  ii12-I410,  a  fusion  of  the  two  preceding 
thoughts  with  a  promise  of  hope.  t  Ant.  X.  2,  §  2. 

I  Cf.  the  Babylonian  Gemara,  Baba  Bathra,  fol.  14 <5-152:  "The  order  of  the 
prophetical  books  is  Jos.,  Ju.,Sa.,  Ki.,  Je.,  Ez.,  Is.,  the  Twelve.  Inasmuch  as  Hosea 
was  the  first,  as  it  is  written,  ‘the  beginning  of  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  Hosea’ 

(Ho.  i2),  we  should  expect  the  book  of  Hosea  to  occupy  the  first  place,  at  least  of 
the  four  contemporary  prophets,  Ho.,  Is.,  Am.,  Mi.  But  because  his  prophecy  is 
written  together  with  those  of  the  latest  prophets,  Hg.,  Zc.,  and  Mai.,  he  is  counted 
with  them”  (Wildeboer’s  translation  in  Origin  of  the  Canon  of  the  O.  71,  p.  13). 
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E.  AMOS  AND  IIOSEA. 

§  20.  The  Poetical  Form  of  Amos  and  Hosea. 

1.  The  analogy  of  other  ancient  literature  should  have  sug¬ 
gested  long  ago  the  probability  that  Israel’s  early  prophetic  litera¬ 
ture  was  poetry,  and  that  its  particular  form  was  one  adapted 
to  its  peculiar  purpose  and  function.  Its  efficiency  was  deter¬ 
mined  in  no  small  measure  by  its  capability  of  transmission.  If 
we  keep  in  mind  not  only  the  character  of  early  literary  effort 
among  other  nations,* * * §  but  also  the  wonderful  series  of  poetical 
pieces  in  the  O.  T.,  beginning  with  Deborah’s  song  (Ju.  5),  we  may 
not  doubt  that  the  old  oracle-form  would  be  followed  by  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  kind,  but  higher  in  art,  as  well  as  in  thought. 
One  will  expect  a  much  larger  freedom  in  form  in  pieces  which 
were  spoken  rather  than  sung,  and  likewise  a  greater  variety. 
This  it  is  that  occasions  the  chief  difference  between  prophetic 
poetry  and  psalm  poetry. f 

2.  As  far  back  as  1813  a  beginning  was  made  by  Rosters  f 
in  pointing  out  the  indications  of  strophic  formation.  In  1840 
Ewald  §  used  the  word  “  strophe  ”  in  describing  the  divisions  of 
a  chapter  or  piece  of  prophetic  diction.  In  1847  Baur  recognized 
the  presence  of  strophes  in  Amos,  chaps.  1-4.  Schlottmann,  in 
1884,  presented  a  treatise  on  the  strophic  structure  in  Hebrew 
poetry;  and  in  1887,  Charles  A.  Briggs,  in  a  series  of  articles,  || 
opened  up  the  subject  more  widely  to  the  English-speaking  world. 
The  publication  of  Muller’s  Die  Propheten  in  Hirer  urspriing- 
lichen  Form  (1895)  aroused  a  new  interest  in  the  subject.  He 
recognized  the  existence  of  strophes  as  divisions  according  to 

*  The  poetic  character  of  ancient  literature  is  illustrated  by  the  Gilgamesh  epic 
of  the  Babylonians  and  the  Homeric  poems  of  Greece. 

t  Sievers,  Metrische  Studien,  I.  93. 

X  Das  Buck  Hiob  und  der  Prediger  Salomos  rtach  ihrer  strophischen  Anordnung 
iibersetzt  (1813). 

§  In  Die  Propheten  des  Alten  Bundes  (1st  ed.  1840). 

||  Hebraica ,  IV.  i6iff.,  201  ff.,  being  a  development  of  the  chapter  on  Hebrew 
Poetry  in  his  Biblical  Study  (1883). 

H  Followed  in  1898  by  his  Strophenbau  und  Responsion ,  in  the  preface  of  which 
Zenner  ( Chorgesinge  im  Buche  der  Psalmen,  1896)  is  charged  with  appropriating 
the  idea  and  the  terminology  first  used  by  Muller. 
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the  thought,  but  maintained  further  that  a  new  element  existed 
which  bound  the  strophes  together  in  a  discourse,  just  as  parallel¬ 
ism  bound  together  lines  in  a  verse.  This  he  called  Responsion .* 

Before  seeing  Muller’s  work,  and  Zenner’s  (1896)  somewhat 
similar  arrangement  of  Am.  i* 2 * * * * * *-216,  the  present  writer  had  pre¬ 
pared  and  given  to  his  classes  the  scheme  of  strophic  structure 
(for  Amos)  presented  in  this  commentary.  The  first  chapters 
were  published  in  January,  1897,  and  later  the  entire  book  in 
August,  September,  October,  18984  The  structure  of  Hosea  as 
here  presented,  although  finished  in  1898,  was  first  published  in 
part  in  October,  1900.  J 

Contributions  to  the  structure  of  Amos  came  very  frequently  in  and  after 
1900.  (1)  Elhorst  (1900),  supposing  the  book  to  have  originated  between 

638  and  621  B.c.,  advanced  the  view  that  it  was  written  in  two  parallel  col¬ 
umns,  the  strophes  alternating  between  the  columns.  Since  both  of  his 
premises  are  wrong,  the  results  do  not  prove  satisfactory.  The  theory  as  to 
the  date  presupposes  the  essential  unity  of  the  book,  and  no  additions  are 
recognized.  The  column  theory  involves  many  transpositions,  few  of  which 
improve  the  present  connection,  while  some  are  distinctly  inferior.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  irregularity  in  the  length  of  lines  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  arrange- 


*  “  In  a  case  of  responsion  completely  carried  out  every  line  of  one  strophe 
corresponds  to  its  fellow  in  the  next  strophe  either  with  verbal  exactness  or  in 
thought,  as  a  parallel  or  an  antithesis”  (Muller,  Die  Propheten ,  I.  191) .  "Along 
two  lines  the  thought  endeavored  to  modify  the  form  ;  on  the  one  hand  in  that 
responsion  appears  only  partly  made  evident,  though  always  in  the  same  position, 
i.e.  in  corresponding  lines ;  on  the  other,  in  that  it  exhibits  itself  not  in  parallel 
fashion  and  in  like  words,  but  through  antithesis  and  through  like-sounding  or 
similar  words,  which  re-emphasize  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  same  or  similar 
thoughts”  (ibid.  I.  192).  While  this  theory,  which  has  failed  to  gain  general 
recognition,  contains  much  that  is  interesting,  and,  in  some  cases,  may  really  cover 
the  facts,  two  serious  difficulties  oppose  the  acceptance  of  it  as  a  widely  prevailing 
feature  of  the  early  poetry,  viz.  (1)  the  arbitrary  measure  assumed  for  lines,  the 
line  in  each  case  being  made  as  long  or  as  short  as  the  theory  demands,  e.g.  in 
one  strophe  (Am.  39-12)  are  found  heptameters,  hexameters,  and  trimeters;  in 
another  (Am.  7 '-9)  are  found  hexameters,  pentameters,  trimeters,  and  dimeters ; 

(2)  the  utter  indifference  of  the  author  to  the  universally  acknowledged  results 

of  lower  and  especially  higher  criticism. 

f  See  AJT.  I.  (January,  1897),  The  Biblical  World,  XII.  (1898),  and  the 

entire  text  with  a  parallel  translation  in  my  Structure  of  the  Text  of  the  Book  of 

Amos  (Decennial  Publications  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  1904). 

J  AJSL.  XVII.  1-15;  the  remainder  of  the  text  (chaps.  4-14)  may  be  found  in 

AJSL.  XX.  85-94,  XXI.  1-21 ;  and  the  corresponding  translation  in  Biblical 

World,  December,  1904. 
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ment.  (2)  Lohr  (1901)  presents  a  scheme  which  has  much  in  common 
with  that  of  this  commentary  (cf.  eg.  the  two  treatments  of  i3-23  and 
710-17).  But  his  fundamental  premise  that  the  original  order  of  the  book  has 
been  much  broken  into  and  disturbed  seems  unwarranted.  The  transpositions 
suggested  do  not  justify  themselves  (cf.  eg.  his  third  address  31-15  41-3  8 4-14 
91-4“).  (3)  Sievers  (1901)*  gives  a  treatment  of  Hosea  1-2  and  Amos  1-3, 

which  brings  out  the  possibilities  of  the  poetic  form  in  so  far  as  this  concerns 
the  metre,  i.e.  the  tone-phrase,  the  line,  and  the  period.  He  practically 
ignores  the  strophic  structure,  although  recognizing  its  existence  (pp.  123  ff.). 
This  treatment  is  peculiarly  defective  in  its  failure  to  take  into  account  even 
the  most  commonly  accepted  modifications  of  the  text.  (4)  Condamin  (July, 
1901)  adopts  Zenner’s  choral  system,  and  arranges  the  text  of  Amos  (with 
the  exception  of  2®-4n  68~717)  in  a  series  of  strophes  occurring  constantly  in 
the  order :  strophe,  antistrophe,  alternate  strophe,  supposed  to  have  been 
chanted  by  two  choirs  alternately.  In  addition  to  the  self-evident  defects  of 
the  theory  per  se,  Condamin  gives  no  attention  to  the  results  of  historical 
criticism,  and  shows  an  indifference  to  keen  logical  analysis ;  eg.  51"6  cannot 
be  brought  into  close  relation  with  j7- 10-15.  (5)  Baumann  (1903)  proceeds, 

upon  Lohr’s  theory  of  the  present  disorder  of  the  Amos  text,  to  reorganize  it 
into  five  addresses  ( v.s .).  Aside  from  the  unnecessary  transpositions  involved 
in  the  arrangement,  this  work  is  characterized  by  its  careful  application  to 
the  entire  text  of  Amos  of  the  metrical  principles  worked  out  by  Sievers. 
(6)  Marti  (1903)  bases  his  commentary  on  the  strophic  structure  of  the 
book,  but  has  such  frequent  recourse  to  glosses  and  interpolations  as  to 
render  his  poetical  structure  very  uncertain.  The  shattering  of  3!-614  into 
fourteen  fragments  of  addresses,  and  the  treatment  of  the  visions  and  the 
historical  episode  as  mere  prose,  can  certainly  not  be  justified.  (7)  Nowack 
(August,  1903),  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Hand-Kommentar  adopts  Bau¬ 
mann’s  presentation,  but  makes  no  practical  use  of  the  structure  in  his  com¬ 
mentary. 

Contributions  to  the  structure  of  Hosea  have  not  been  so  numerous.  On 
Miiller  (DH.),f  Sievers  (1901),  J  Condamin  (July,  1902), §  and  Marti  (1903), 
the  same  general  statement  may  be  made  as  that  already  presented  concerning 
their  respective  treatments  of  Amos  (z\r.).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  Muller 
and  Marti  have  really  given  any  adequate  consideration  to  this  question. 

3.  The  standard  unit  in  the  system  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  as  it  is 
now  most  generally  understood,  may  be  called  the  foot,  or  tone- 
phrase,  i.e.  a  word  or  combination  of  words  having  a  single  beat 


*  See  his  Studien  zur  Hebrdischen  Metrik,  pp.  467-71,  473-9. 
f  Cf.  Die  Prophctcn  (1896),  chaps.  5,  6,  10;  Stropkenbau  (1898),  chaps.  2,  4,  7. 
%  Op.  cit.,  pp.  466-70,  where  chaps.  1  and  2  are  treated. 

{  Revue  Biblique,  XI.  386-91,  a  rearrangement  of  chap.  2. 
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or  accent.  The  possible  varieties  of  the  tone-phrase  are  four, 
viz. :  a  word  (accented)  of  one  syllable,  thus,  +,  ttfR  (i4)  ;*  one 
or  two  words  making  two  syllables  with  the  second  accented,  thus, 
(i3)  or  onK'DtJ  (i5) ;  one  or  more  words  making  three 

syllables,  with  the  second  or  third  accented,  thus, _ £  _  or 

_ jL,  brQ,“!  (i3),  *n,Tp  (i4)  ;  one  or  more  words  making 

four  (or  more)  syllables,  with  the  third  or  fourth  accented, 
thus, _ z._  or _ jl,  -pr6*rn*npL?,  naTn&im  (i14). 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  (i)  the  essential  thing  is  the  tone,  the 
number  of  syllables  being  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  (2)  The 
Maqqeph  plays  an  important  part  in  combining  two  or  even  three 
words  into  one.  (3)  In  any  effort  to  express  the  rhythmic  move¬ 
ment  of  a  line,  much  care  must  be  given  to  a  consideration  of  the 
details  connected,  e.g.  with  Segholate  forms  (in  which  the  helping 
vowel  does  not  count  in  forming  a  syllable) ;  the  use  of  Sewa, 
which  may  or  may  not  count  as  a  vowel  and  thus  form  a  syllable ; 
the  treatment  of  particles  (prepositions,  conjunctions,  adverbs, 
negatives,  pronouns,  etc.)  as  proclitics  and  enclitics  ;  the  recession 
of  the  accent  for  various  reasons ;  the  pausal  forms. 

4.  The  line,  in  Hebrew  poetry,  is  usually  a  combination  of 

two  or  more  tone-phrases.  The  possibilities  of  line-structure  are 
numerous.  Those  most  frequently  found  in  Amos  and  Hosea  are 
( a )  the  dimeter,  made  up  of  two  tone-phrases,  eg.  i66-76  614c. 
The  dimeter  is  found,  for  the  most  part,  either  as  a  shortened 
{i.e.  brachycatalectic)  trimeter  (i14i>  28d),  or  in  a  combination  of 
two  dimeters,  thus  making  a  tetrameter  (27c,d  4lo’rf),  or  in  the 
Qinah-measure  (22i-d-3c-«-46-c).  (ff  By  far  the  most  common 
movement  is  that  of  the  trimeter,  consisting  of  three  tone-phrases, 
eg.  ,-H'p  D-IK-QU  ibni  (i5d),  1DWB1  VxrTO  1*0  (44a),  3153  lETH 

(514a).  ( 'c )  Rarer  combinations  of  tone-phrases  are  of  four,  i.e. 
tetrameter,  with  a  caesural  pause  after  the  second  5250)  ; 

five,  i.e.  pentameter  (290),  in  most  cases  to  be  taken  rather  as  a 
combination  of  3  +  2  or  2  +  3 ;  six,  i.e.  hexameter  (v.i.),  which 
is  either  4  +  2,  2  +  4,  or  2  +  2  +  2  (519i). 

5.  The  poetical  period  (ordinarily  called  parallelism)  consists 
of  two  or  more  closely  connected  lines.  We  find  a  variety  of  com- 


*  The  examples  cited  are  from  Amos,  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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binations ;  e.g.  (a)  The  most  common  period  is  the  bi-trimeter, 
i.e.  double  trimeter  (i2  44),  which,  in  some  cases,  may  easily  be 
reckoned  an  hexameter  Q4,5).  ( b )  Much  rarer  is  the  bi-tetrame¬ 
ter,  i.e.  double  tetrameter  (4lc-d  714s-c).  (c)  Quite  frequently 

there  is  used  the  combination  of  3  +  2,  rarely  2  +  3.  This  is  the 
so-called  Qinah-measure  (pp.  108  f.).  {d)  Other  combinations 

are  that  of  4  +  3  (515”1'6),  rarely  3  +  4  (613),  4+2  (68cd),  as  well 
as  3  X  2  {i.e.  triple  dimeter)  (614°). 

6.  The  strophe  is  a  combination  of  periods,  or  of  periods  and 
lines,  which,  in  every  case,  constitutes  a  logical  unit.*  A  variety 
of  combinations  occurs  :  {a)  Groups,  consisting  only  of  periods, 
of  which  there  may  be  two  Q46  5s),  three  (518-20.21-24.25-27^  four 
(Ho.  24f-),  five  (^r.iof.  12-14. 15-17^  or  sjx  (pj0>  ^i-s  j1-3).  (Q  Groups, 
consisting  of  periods  and  independent  lines,  in  various  combina¬ 
tions,  e.g.  bi-trimeter  and  trimeter,  i.e.  3  +  3  and  3  (i45lt)  or 
bi-trimeter  and  dimeter,  i.e.  3  +  3  and  2  (i15),  or  three  bi-trime- 
ters  and  a  trimeter  (Ho.  1 i^7,  etc.),  (c)  Groups,  consisting  of  lines 
and  periods,  in  combinations  like  those  given  above,  e.g.  a  trime¬ 
ter  and  five  bi-trimeters  (Ho.  91"4),  a  trimeter  and  a  bi-trimeter 
(Am.  716). 

It  is  to  be  noted  further  concerning  strophes,  (1)  that  in 
Amos  the  six-line  strophe  occurs  most  frequently,  while  the  four- 
line  strophe  is  next  in  order  of  frequency,  and  no  strophe  exceeds 
ten  lines.  In  Hosea,  on  the  other  hand,  the  strophes  are,  as  a 
rule,  longer  than  in  Amos,  twelve  lines  being  not  an  uncommon 
length,  while  eight-,  nine-,  and  ten-line  strophes  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  (2)  In  a  few  cases  the  strophes  are  indicated  by 
external  signs,  e.g.  Am.  1  and  2  by  the  recurrence  of  certain 
introductory  and  closing  formulas ;  in  Am.  44-13  by  the  recurrence 
of  the  refrain ;  but  in  the  remaining  cases  the  thought  is  usually 
so  distinct  and  separate  as  to  render  the  strophic  division  com¬ 
paratively  certain. 

7.  The  many  introductory  and  concluding  expressions  must  be 
considered,  each  on  its  own  merits.  —  (a)  It  is  frequently  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  introductory  words  relating  to  the  utterance  f 

*  Cf.  Sievers,  pp.  134  f.,  who,  however,  lays  greater  emphasis  upon  the  necessity 
of  formal  resemblance. 

t  Eg.  tDKM  (Ho.  i4  3I),  ’i  non  no  (Am.  i8  58“). 
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should  be  treated  as  a  part  of  the  poetical  form,  and  consequently 
as  one  of  the  lines,  or  tone-phrases.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to 
lay  down  an  absolute  rule,  as  is  done  by  Baumann.*  In  Am. 
^3. 6.  o.  ii.  13  2 1.4. 6  j(.  matters  little  whether  these  words  are  counted 
or  not.  In  Ho.  i2-4-6-8  they  stand  outside  of  the  strophe.  In 
Am.  311  12  ^10- n.  i2.  i4. 17  they  can  scarceiy  be  omitted.  ( b )  There 
is  the  same  question  in  the  case  of  such  introductory  phrases  as 
“  Behold,  the  days  are  coming  ”  (8lla  913),  “  hear  this  word,  etc.  ” 
(31  41  51  84).  (c)  The  same  question  arises  concerning  similar 

phrases  at  the  end.  Some  omit  them  entirely, f  as  in  i5-8  216 
313.15  ^3  Others  retain  them.  J 

8.  A  splendid  example  of  the  refrain  occurs  in  Am.  44-13,  in 
which  five  strophes  close  with  the  words,  “  But  ye  did  not  return 
unto  me  —  it  is  the  oracle  of  Yahweh.”  Cf.  Is.  98-io4  (which  was 
probably  modelled  after  Amos);  also  Ps.  396'12  42612  43s  46(4)  a  12 
4913’21  576  12  S9612'18-  Something  approaching  to  a  refrain  is  seen 
in  Ho.  53  610,  “Thou,  O  Ephraim,  hast  committed  harlotry,  and 
Israel  is  defiled.” 

9.  Textual  criticism  has  found  a  great  ally  in  this  new  work 
of  metrical  and  strophic  structured  Evidence  of  this  appears 
in  every  recently  published  commentary.  A  new  criticism  has 
arisen,  distinct  from  the  textual  (or  lower)  and  from  the  historical 
(or  higher).  We  may  call  this  the  strophic  (including  metrical) 
criticism.  By  the  application  of  this  criticism,  (a)  introductory 
and  concluding  formulas  will  be  thrown  out,  e.g.  i5  8  216  31513; 
(i£)  glosses  and  variants  are  detected,  while  repetitious  phrases 
and  unnecessary  adjectives  are  given  their  proper  place,  e.g. 
523  78a  82a- 13 ;  (c)  lacunae  are  recognized,  e.g.  210- 13  3s  41, 11  56  p  81 ; 
(d)  additions  made  merely  for  explanation  or  by  way  of  ex¬ 
pansion  are  separated  from  the  original  text,  e.g.  i14d  212c  31,9e 
^3. 7a. 76. 8».  106  ^i6e .  whjie  (,?),  as  the  most  important  service  of  all, 
the  great  divisions  of  thought  are  clearly  marked  ( v.s .).  This 
criticism,  while  “  lower  ”  (having  to  do  with  the  form)  is  also 
“  higher,”  since  it  is  largely  a  logical  criticism. 


*  Following  Sievers,  240-246.  +  Sievers,  Baumann. 

%  Muller,  Condamin,  Lohr. 

$  Cf.  Sievers,  §§  240-246;  Da.  0.  T.  Proph.  242  f. 
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§  21.  The  Language  and  Style  of  Amos  and  Hosea. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  character  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  these  earliest  prophets,  as  also  to  certain  alleged  Aramai- 
cisms  in  Amos  (p.  cxxxviii),  and  in  Hosea  (p.  cxl).  The  general 
characteristics  of  the  style  of  Amos  have  been  noted  (pp.  cxxxix  f.). 
It  is  entirely  in  accord  with  the  sentiment  of  modern  scholarship  to 
designate  the  language  of  both  Amos  and  Hosea  as  classic  Hebrew. 
This  becomes  much  more  clear  in  Hosea’s  case,  when  one  separates 
from  the  original  Hosea  the  secondary  material  that  belongs  to  a 
later  age ;  and  especially  when  the  original  text  of  the  separate 
pieces  appears  in  its  clearness  and  logical  unity,  after  excluding 
the  elements  which,  by  their  interpolation,  have  given  an  entirely 
wrong  conception,  as  against  the  straightforwardness  and  lucidity 
of  Hosea’s  method  of  expression.* 

i.  Concerning  Amos,  in  particular,  certain  facts  of  a  linguistic 
character  deserve  consideration.  Among  these  are  :  — 

(1)  Those  elements  which  point  to  a  fully  developed,  and,  indeed, 
thoroughly  artistic  style,  viz. :  (a)  the  rhythmical  flow  of  the  language,  which 
moves  on  easily  and  smoothly  in  stately  periods;  this  rhythmic  factor  is  very 
marked  and  furnishes  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  the  poetic  character 
of  the  book;  ( b )  the  use  of  chiasm,  eg.  26- 14  47  5^.  10.24  58.12  ^9. 11  512  gi. 
(c)  the  occurrence  of  paronomasia,  eg.  56  82  710;  ( d )  the  employment  of 
assonance,  eg.  2166  41  67  91. 

(2)  Those  instances  of  phraseology  or  syntax  which  are  either  rare  or  very 

frequent,  viz. :  (a)  rare  phrases  and  constructions  are  seen  in  the  use  of 
the  accusatives  isny  (312)  and  d'xid  (43) ;  the  construction  of  the  numerals 
in  53;  the  sequence  of  tenses  in  'mtDDm  and  "i'Ocn  (470),  S3N'  (4°),  and 
nhjjNi  (74);  the  various  usages  of  h  in  -ja’sh  lDin  (44),  .  .  .  npsS  (44), 

nmtt’Si  (84),  and  mi  ptopnS  (86);  the  adverbial  use  of  >p  in  Dip' 'd  (7s-5);  the 
use  of  S  with  the  direct  object  as  in  Aramaic  (63  89) ;  the  use  of  3  with 
rpiN  in  521  (only  here  and  Ex.  3038  Lv.  2681;  in  Is.  1 13  probably  a  dittograph); 
and  the  phrase  S  rmSfin  in  527  (only  here  and  Je.  2219  Gn.  3521). 

(£)  Among  the  favorite  phrases  and  constructions  are  the  following :  The 
use  of  the  participle  is  frequent,  especially  in  descriptions,  where  it  furnishes 


*  Cf.  on  the  one  side,  the  clearness  and  smoothness  of  13I-U,  which  has  preserved 
its  original  form  with  only  slight  corruption  ;  and  on  the  other,  the  confusion  of 
chap.  12,  as  found  in  ffflar,  and  the  obscurity  of  chap.  11,  due  to  its  corrupt  text. 
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a  convenient  substitute  for  a  relative  clause,  eg.  27  31012  4111  33.7.10.12.18 
51.3.4.5.6.7.13  g4. 14  gi.  elsewhere  it  is  used  as  a  vivid  substitute  for  a  perfect 
or  imperfect,  eg.  213  51  68- 14  77-  8- 16.  The  idiom  tip  q'DiN  nP  occurs  in  7®- 13  82 
(cf.  s2  814).  The  rhetorical  question  is  made  use  of  in  33-8- 8  520-  25  612-13  88  97; 
and  conciseness  is  attained  by  the  use  of  the  circumstantial  clause  with  |'N 
in  34- 5  52- 6. 

(c)  Examples  of  words,  or  usages  of  words,  which  are  rare  or  frequent,  eg. : 
(a)  words  found  only  in  Amos*:  D'SjJi,  26  8°  (in  dual);  p'yn  and  P'jjc,  213; 
Sin  and  pB’op,  312;  nno  (used  of  women),  41;  msxnn  (in  this  form),  41; 
nnx  and  nm,  42;  nrvD  (fern,  pi.),  42;  in,  516;  Sex,  320.  nnxj,  (jn  321. 
O'tnsn,  65;  'pntD  (used  of  wine),  6°;  D'D'Dn,  611;  e>pSn,  71;  -px,  •j1;  DS12, 
714;  nppttu  (in  Niph.),  8s;  D”tyr,  97  (pi.  of  this  form  only  here).  To  these 
may  be  added  words  found  in  Amos,  and  only  once  elsewhere :  nnpj,  7 14  (i1) 
2  K.  34;  pDn,  29  Is.  131;  o  app,  412  2  S.  1210;  na,  511  (86)  Ps.  7216  (elsewhere 
in);  o'DDn,  6s  Is.  665;  nnr,  67  Je.  168;  o'jpa,  611  Is.  229;  ’ai,  71  Na.  317; 
aiSa,  81-2  Je.  527;  oysa,  91  Jo.  28  (in  similar  sense);  and  also  words  found  in 
Amos,  and  only  two  or  three  times  elsewhere  :  mtnn,  I3  Is.  2827  4115  Jb.  4122; 
TE”,  213  Mi.  412  Je.  921  Zc.  12°;  nnai,  310  (in  fern.  sg.  only  here  and  Is.  5914; 
in  fern.  pi.  Is.  2610  3010) ;  O’jna,  312  (only  occurrence  outside  of  P) ;  tvxa,  410 
Is.  34s  Jo.  220;  nix,  411  Is.  74  Zc.  32;  jiSac,  59  (ptcp.  only  here;  cf.  Jb.  927 
io20  Ps.  3914) ;  □nxnD,  513  (ptcp.  only  here  and  Pr.  134  Nu.  n34);  D'niD,  64-7 
Ez.  17°  2315  Ex.  2613;  pane,  64  1  S.  28'24  Je.  4621  Mai.  320;  'ti,  71  Dt.  184 
Jb.  3i20  Ts.  72°;  pntf>  for  pnx’,  79-16  Je.  3 326  Ps.  1059;  moSynn,  813  (in  Hithp. 
only  here  and  Jon.  4s  Gn.  3814) ;  e'ni,  9s  (in  mythological  sense,  also  Is.  271 
Jb.  2613) ;  nypa’,  95  (in  Qal  only  here  and  Je.  5104  Nu.  1 12) ;  D^rupPa,  g1  (this 
form  of  pi.  only  here  and  Gn.  io14  1  Ch.  1410). 

(fi)  Favorite  words  and  ideas  are  the  following :  Expressions  for  the 
poor  and  needy,  viz.  p'3N,  26  512  84-6;  D'Sa,  2644  511  86;  a'ljp,  27  41S4.  Words 
for  justice,  righteousness,  viz.  asa>D,  57-is.24  512.  npax,  c7-  24  612.  Expressions 
for  destruction,  viz.  “send  fire  upon,”  i4,  etc.;  “kindle  a  fire,”  i14;  “cast  fire 
on,”  5°;  “break  the  bar,”  I5;  “cut  off  inhabitants,  etc.,”  I5- 8  2s;  “go  into 
exile,”  i5-15  55-27  67  7n- 17 ;  “turn  my  hand  against,”  I8;  “slay,”  23  410;  “visit 
upon,”  32-14;  “the  sword,”  410  79-44-i"  91;  “famine,”  811;  “end  is  come,”  82; 
“  groan,”  213 ;  “  smite,”  316  49  611  91 ;  “taken  with  hooks,”  42;  “send  pesti¬ 
lence,”  410;  “overthrow,”  411;  “hurl  down,”  52;  “pass  through  the  midst  of,” 
517;  “  day  of  calamity,”  63;  “  deliver  up,”  68;  “crush,”  614;  “  lay  waste,”  79; 
“darken  the  earth,”  89;  “put  mine  eye  on  them  for  evil,”  94;  “destroy,”  9s. 
Titles  of  the  Deity,  viz.  Yahweh  (33  times),  Lord  Yahweh  (15  times), 
Yahweh  God  of  hosts  (413  514- 15-27  6  8  6- 146),  the  Lord  (7 7-  86  91),  thy  God  (412), 
God  (411). 

2.  Concerning  Hosea,  in  particular,  notice  may  be  taken  of 
the  following  phenomena:  (1)  Certain  characteristics  of  linguistic 


*  Cf.  Carrier,  Hebraica,  V.  133  f. 
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usage  that  indicate  his  possession  of  a  mature  and  well-formed 
literary  style :  (a)  While  the  rhythm  of  Hosea  is  on  the  whole 
inferior  to  that  of  Amos,  there  being  many  passages  in  which  the 
movement  is  halting  and  broken,  yet  there  are  portions  of  which 
the  rhythm  is  as  marked  and  fine  as  that  of  Amos,  e.g.  91_a  131'9. 

(£)  Chiasm  is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  but  is  definitely  recog¬ 
nized  and  employed,  e.g.  44-9. 13d. «  c^a.  i  j?b.c  IOHa. 

(r)  A  number  of  cases  of  paronomasia  occur,  eg.  ?xjnp  (i4),  px  rvo  (416  io6), 
pats'  1N33  ipirn  Sxi  (416),  x-id  and  onox  (89),  no  and  DnoN  (916),  xnm  and 
onox  (1316),  lats”  and  OB’  (98),  aits'  in  two  senses  (116),  SjSj  and  D’Sj  (1212), 
xsd  in  two  senses  (129). 

(d)  Assonance  appears  in  27  (repetition  of  suffix  '),  34  41  (repetition  of 
px),  4160  51  (noxD  ...  no  nmio  ntsn,  also  □'torn  nno>),  876  966  (onxpn  onxn 
mapn  qc),  io1-2  (niaxta  and  ninono),  915  (onnD  onnB>). 

(2)  Syntactical  usage,  phraseology,  and  vocabulary :  ( a )  Rare 
and  irregular  constructions  are  common  in  the  Massoretic  text 
of  Hosea,  but  many  of  them  disappear  when  the  text  is  properly 
corrected  (pp.  clxxvi  f.). 

Among  those  still  remaining  are:  the  ellipses  before  niDaS  (211)  and 
nVan  (72),  the  omission  of  the  object  of  urn  (54),  the  force  of  jn  in  did  napp 
(68),  the  construction  of  3'tru  (69),  the  force  of  S  in  x'xinS  (913),  use  of  S  with 
direct  object  (io12  n8),  the  force  of  3  in  pupa  (139),  the  construct  followed 
by  relative  clause  with  relative  omitted  (i2),  the  gender  of  nmx  (419),  'Sa 
with  a  participle  (78),  use  of  S  expressing  time  at  which  (96),  and  the  use 
of  the  jussive  qDix  (915). 

(6)  Among  the  favorite  constructions  of  Hosea  are  his  use  of  asyndeton 
(more  frequent  than  in  any  other  O.T.  book),  eg.  213- 14  46e- 7- 10- 11  • 18  56- 8- 10-  n- 15 
53.10  712.  ic  p6. 7. 9. 15  I0i.  2  6.a.  in.  13  ij4.  (-jjg  frequent  introduction  of  clauses  by 
rtpp,  eg.  416  57  72  83-136  io2®  132;  verbal  apposition,  i6  511-15  64,  and  the  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  px  (especially  with  the  meaning  without ),  3®- 4  41  S2- 14  f- 11  87  134. 

(c)  Hosea’s  vocabulary  is  extensive  and  varied  ;  though  speaking 
almost  continually  upon  the  same  subject,  he  is  ever  finding  new 
words  in  which  to  express  his  thought.  Hence  the  number  of 
“  favorite  ”  words  is  comparatively  small. 

Among  those  most  frequently  occurring  are  :  D'lUt  (i2  24  412  54),  njr  (i2  27  38 

410.  11. 12.  13.  14.  18  S3  510  9l)f  -,pD  (X4  216  49.  14  glS  97.  9  I28)>  j,-,,  (210  J3.  4.  9  68  ?9 

82-  4  92-7  n8  I24-5),  npa  (41  63-6),  qxs  (31  42. is.  14),  nap  (216  40  814  136),  xon 
(47  811  129  132),  nxan  (4®  g7-9  io9  1312),  pp  (4®  5®  71  818  97-9  io10  129  I312), 
Dii’x  (41B  516  io2  131  141),  xdo  (5®  610  9s-4),  ion  (41  6B  C  io12). 
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Among  the  rarer  words  and  forms  in  Hosea  may  be  noticed  those  that 
occur  nowhere  else,  viz. :  pnb  (32),  h'qdnj  (2*),  runtt  (214),  nmSn  (216),  nnSiu 
(212),  nnji  (513),  mpy  (68,  in  this  sense),  SSium  (7s,  in  this  form),  npu  (7®, 
intransitive),  112  (718,  as  particle  of  denunciation),  D'init'  (8°),  mmn  (818), 
nniait’D  (9s),  ppa  (io1,  intransitive),  quin  onS  (92),  rpy'  (102,  in  this  sense), 
inSnn  (113,  in  this  form),  rrtnaj)  (n4,  in  this  form),  nm  (131),  nmNSn  (135), 
tijd  (138),  om  (1314),  Nna'  (1316),  d'ShS  (7s,  in  this  form),  yw>  (io2,  in  Po.), 
Smix  (1 14,  in  Hiph.),  it  (710),  linn  and  lini  (8s),  Pipi  (9s),  o'pux  (914),  uninn 
(I41)- 

Of  words  that  occur  not  more  than  three  times  outside  of  Hosea  there  are : 
usm^N  (31  Ct.  25f-  2  S.  619  1  Ch.  163  Is.  167),  nnt)N  (32  Jb.  627  4030  Dt.  26), 
niptf  (27  Ps.  10210  Pr.  38),  duut  (i2  24- 8  412  54  Ez.  23u- 29  2  K.  922  Na.  34), 
apn  (512,  in  this  sense,  Jb.  1328),  hid  (518  Je.  3018),  toaS’  (414  Pr.  io8- 10), 
nmnyip  (610  Je.  1813),  nnio  (711  Jb.  52),  nm  (44  io6  Zp.  i4  2  K.  23s),  jid 
(ii8  Gn.  1420  Pr.  49),  apy  (i24a-8  Je.  93  Gn.  27s6),  Dnnnn  (1216  Je.  620  3116), 
nnS  (911  2  K.  198  Is.  378  Je.  1321),  naifn  (1318  Is.  37s  2  K.  198),  atop  (1318 
Is.  282  Dt.  3224  Ps.  9 16) ,  inx  (1316  Gn.  4i2-18  Jb.  811),  mu  (io12  Je.  4®),  nu 
(io12  Je.  42  Pr.  1323),  tiPl'  (io14  Is.  331,  in  Hoph.). 

Of  other  uncommon  or  poetical  forms  may  be  cited :  the  archaic  ending  p 
(9I6  IX2  uinntfi  (515  6s),  nnoiD  (87),  iatv  (88),  VSdn  (4®),  'nanN  (io11), 
DNp  (io14),  ina  (74  812  137),  mStt  (io4). 

It  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  peculiarities  of  Hosea  furnish 
any  considerable  data  toward  the  hypothesis  of  a  Northern  dialect 
as  distinguished  from  the  Southern. 


§  22.  Text  and  Versions  of  Amos  and  Hosea. 

1.  The  text  of  Amos  is  as  well  preserved  as  perhaps  any  text  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  number  of  unintelligible  passages  being 
remarkably  small  (cf.  310  4°  5“  61-2  f). 

The  text  of  Hosea,  however,  is  one  of  the  most  corrupt  in  the 
O.  T.,  the  number  of  passages  which  almost  defy  interpretation 
being  extremely  large.  Among  these  are  418  g2-8-11-15  63-5-9  72-°-12c-18 
gs a.  10 6  98.13  iq5.9.io  jj.2.8.7.96.10  x  29- 12  j gi- 9. i°. is  Hosea’s  repu¬ 

tation  for  obscurity  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  corrupt  form  in 
which  the  text  of  his  message  has  reached  us.  That  this  corrup¬ 
tion  began  at  a  comparatively  early  date  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  errors  of  appear  already  in  (©,  eg.  712c, 

UDttD,  ev  Trj  aKorj  ;  716,  cts  ovdev  II9,  “PIJ3  N13N,  eiVeAevcro/xat 

7rdXtv.  For  the  restoration  of  the  original  text  much  help  may 
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be  derived  from  the  versions,  but  in  many  cases  resort  must  be 
had  to  critical  conjecture. 

(1)  In  the  correction  of  £51®,  (5  is  most  helpful.  That  the  textual  basis 
of  ©  is  different  from  £51®  appears  from  the  large  number  of  cases  in  which 
the  reading  of  <3  cannot  have  come  from  £51®,  e.g.  Am.  i1B,  Kin,  oi  lepeis 
avrQv  =  rinj;  2U,  D'pN,  e\a/3o v=npN;  Ho.  217,  mpn,  avvemv  avrijs  =  njon(?  ); 
810,  Nli’DC,  roO  XP^CIV  —  nt^CD;  418,  DN3D  id,  riptnaev  Xavavalov s.  ©’s  render¬ 
ing  was  evidently  made  before  £51®  had  become  the  standard  text.  The 
character  of  ©’s  rendering  is  in  general  the  same  in  Amos  and  Hosea  as 
elsewhere.*  The  translation  of  Hosea  seems  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  Amos, 
but  this  is  probably  due,  in  large  measure,  to  the  greater  difficulty  of  the  text. 
Sometimes  ©  is  very  free,  e.g.  Am.  39- 10- n,  mioiN,  x&Par>  521>  xya  nnN  NS 
oil  p.7]  bcrcppavdui  dvcrlas  tv  rats  iravpytipeaiv  upiwv;  Ho.  27,  "lpZ',  irdvra  Sera  pan 
Kadr/Kei;  513,  nSe”l,  /cal  dirtorreiKev  irptcrPeis)  in  other  cases  excessive  literal¬ 
ness  is  aimed  at,  e.g.  in  Am.  72-5  the  synonyms  nPD  and  Sin  are  differentiated; 
518,  nr  nnS,  tva  rl  airrri;  Ho.  21,  new  DipE3,  tv  rip  rbir/p  ov;  the  idiom  nS 
on  q’DiN  is  regularly  rendered,  oil  p.r]  irpocrOtiiru,  k.t.X.,  e.g.  Ho.  i6  916  132,  etc. 
Inaccurate  renderings  are  of  common  occurrence,  e.g.  Am.  61,  omNtr,  t£ov0e- 
vovcri;  312,  non  HND3,  nartvavn  t9\ s  <pv\rjs;  Ho.  910,  mi333,  us  cr/ccnriv;  713, 
Itt’,  SeiXaioi;  511,  S'Nin,  tjp^aro;  7®,  ]&',  virvov  tveieX-padr]. 

Occasionally  ignorance  of  the  meaning  is  shown  by  resort  to  transliteration, 
e.g.  Am.  I1,  D’lpJD,  tv  ’A/acapetpi;  and,  perhaps,  312,  liny,  lepeis. 

When  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  errors  of  (®,  there  still 
remain  many  passages  in  which  its  text  is  preferable  to 
In  this  commentary  <3  has  suggested  corrections  of  12T  in 
Am  27'151  3s'9  43'10  5a2C  8116  Ho  28  44, 10  19  5 81115  61-3- 5-9  j16-12'-14  812 

g2.  9. 13. 14  J  q5.  12. 13  b.  IS  J  J 2.  3.  7  j  22.  3.  9  j^2.  4.  5.  6.  7.  9. 10. 14  j.  ^3.  9 

(2)  The  remaining  Greek  versions  present  the  same  characteristics  in 
Amos  and  Hosea  as  elsewhere. f  (a)  Aquila’s  pedantic  literalness  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  Am.  I2,  ^pvxIjcreTai,  mu’ ;  cf.  ©  tipdty^aro  ;  216,  Kal  0  naprepbs 
Kapblav  auTot)  tv  Swarois  yvpvbs  (ped^erai ;  Ho.  218,  exuv  p.e  =  ’?j?3  ;  518, 
Sucatripievov  =  31'  ;  813,  Ovcrlas  <f>tpe  iptpe  =  ’3n3n  ’ri3t.  His  fondness  for 
transliteration  is  frequently  indulged,  e.g.  Am.  523,  va/BX&v  <rov,  "pSa: ;  71,  rfjs 
ydfys  tov  /3acri\tios,  'on  ’ll;  212,  Nafapafoos,  D’l'tl ;  cf.  ©  ijyiaap.tvovs ;  610, 
■t)<tvxu8t\ti,  nS  '3  Dn;  Ho.  9®  and  io10,  where  npain  is  transliterated,  though 
©  translates  it  in  both  cases.  ’A.  also  translates  many  proper  names,  cf.  e.g. 
Ho.  416  58- 13  918  io°- H.  His  etymological  tendency  crops  out  often,  e.g. 
Am.  310,  bp6t>Tt)Ta,  nroi ;  71,  &\Jnp.os,  tt>pS.  The  rendering  of  Aquila  presup- 


*  See  especially  Swete,  Introduction  to  the  O.  T.  in  Greek,  315-41. 
f  See  Swete,  Introduction,  29-58. 
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poses  a  text  different  from  £ff(®  in  very  few  cases,  eg.  Am.  i8,  vino  for  Nin; 
410,  'DN3  for  'DN31 ;  83,  at  crrpdipiyyes  =  nil's,  £El®  nn’l?  ;  88,  <TKeiraa8ri<reTai 
for  nnSy  ;  Ho.  n"  I25-9  131.  The  version  of  Aquila  is  thus  of  little  value  for 
the  correction  of  fH®.  Readings  of  Aquila  have  been  adopted  only  in  two 
cases,  Am.  410  (omission  of  1  in  233x21)  and  Ho.  u7  (Sjr  for  by  of  £5101),  both 
of  which  have  the  support  of  other  versions. 

(6)  The  version  of  Symmachus  is  the  very  opposite  of  Aquila’s  in  that 
it  strives  after  an  expression  of  the  idea  in  pure  and  graceful  language  rather 
than  an  exact  and  literal  reproduction  of  the  Hebrew.  Examples  of  this 
freedom  may  be  found  in  Am.  I8  41  512.  While  using  iEl®  as  a  basis,  S. 
shows  familiarity  with  (5,  ’A.,  and  especially  9.  He  exhibits,  however,  a 
certain  amount  of  independence.  His  rendering  involves  a  different  textual 
basis  from  £¥1®  in  Am.  i14  410  88  (all  agreeing  with ’A.,  w.j.);  59,  N’2'  for 
N13’ ;  523,  nrp  for  niro  ;  61,  for  '2pj ;  and  Ho.  31  718  89  1 i4- 7  I25- 12  13s-  ®. 

Readings  of  2.  have  been  adopted  in  Am.  410  526  61  Ho.  n7  (two),  in  only 
one  of  which,  viz.  Ho.  117,  mx'-ip^,  is  any  independence  of  other  versions 
exhibited. 

(e)  Theodotion’s  version  is  a  revision  of  d,  and  of  practically  no  inde¬ 
pendent  value  for  the  correction  of  flfl®.  That  he  had  the  Hebrew  text 
before  him  is  evident  from  his  frequent  transliterations,  e.g.  Am.  I1,  iv  vwKtSeip,, 
O'npjji  ;  77,  aScovcu,  'jin.  In  no  case  does  he  furnish  a  text  independent 
of  both  d  and  fH®.  He  supports  the  readings  adopted  in  Ho.  918,  1'13; 
io6,  bryb  ;  117,  hi'. 

(3)  The  fragments  of  the  Old  Latin  version  are  of  much  value  for  the 
correction  of  d.  The  version  is  on  the  whole  a  literal  translation  of  d,  but 
presents  many  variations  in  agreement  with  the  recension  of  Lucian.  Its  most 
significant  departure  from  £H®  and  d  is  in  Am.  i1  ( q.v .).  Little  use  of  it 
has  been  made  in  this  commentary,  since  it  was  not  accessible  till  the  textual 
work  was  practically  finished  and  much  of  it  in  type. 

(4)  The  Syriac  furnishes  a  fairly  careful  and  accurate  rendering.  In 
general  it  follows  d,  but  shows  frequent  independence,  eg.  Am.  in  follows 
Jflfl®  !  I16  takes  ddSc  as  proper  name  ;  Ho.  34  210- 20  44  513  610.  It  presupposes 
a  different  text*  from  Jil®  and  d,  eg.  in  Am.  iu-14  28- 10- 16  32.5.11.13^5.9  31c 
61.3.7  ^5  gl.  3.  4  pj0i  j6  45.  7.  12.  18  tj4.  7  69-  10  7®.  8- 11  8®  91  IO7-  I®  1 14-  8  I21-  2.  5.  10.  12 
r 3I- 10- 13.  Its  readings  have  been  adopted  in  preference  to  fit®  or  d  in 
Am.  i11  311  5 16  64  Ho.  47- 12c.  io  64  f  8®  91  u4  i22-8-49. 

(5)  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  is  a  paraphrase  rather  than  a  translation, 
and  is  characterized  by  its  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  text,  and  by  its 
theological  point  of  view,  eg.  all  anthropomorphisms  are  carefully  removed. 
Consonantal  departures  from  £¥l®  are  of  rare  occurrence,  variations  from  the 
vocalization  of  being  more  frequent.  No  emendation  has  been  adopted 
on  the  basis  of  ®  independently  of  d  and  other  versions. 

(6)  The  Vulgate  follows  £Ifl®  very  closely,  but  sometimes  borrows  Greek 


*  For  details  see  textual  treatment  in  commentary. 
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renderings.  The  literalness  of  ’A.  is  sought  after  at  times,  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
translation  is  made  with  considerable  freedom,  and  this,  together  with  Jerome’s 
imperfect  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  which  not  infrequently  caused  him  to  err 
(e.g.  Am.  524,  revelabitur,  pjq;  6",  factio,  nr\c),  and  the  uncertain  state  of 
IPs  own  text,  renders  IT  an  unsafe  guide  to  the  original  text.  No  readings 
have  been  adopted  here  on  IPs  authority  uncorroborated  by  that  of  other 
versions. 

2.  The  following  transpositions  have  been  made:  (i)  In  Amos:  22, 
axia  pxao  non,  follows  nncp  (21);  27  follows  28,  and  29  follows  210;  2116  fol¬ 
lows  212;  215,  D on  exchanges  places  with  any  in  216;  216“  follows  bSd'  nS 
in  215b;  315  follows  311;  53a  follows  51;  53c,  Stott’'  ri'aS,  follows  nxD  nNSimi; 
55c  follows  54;  57  precedes  510;  5s,  lDtf  nin'  is  placed  at  beginning  of  verse; 
68i  follows  67;  6146  follows  14  c;  83  follows  89. 

(2)  In  Hosea:  210- 11  are  connected  with  2';  214  follows  211;  213  precedes 
216;  219  is  joined  to  21S;  414d  follows  44;  412a-6  precedes  411;  712c  precedes 
7 u;  85  6  precedes  85a;  93  comes  between  94and5;  916  follows  911;  912c  follows 
915;  io7  comes  between  io8aand86;  1218  is  connected  with  I21J;  I216  comes 
between  i2llond12;  I44c  follows  143. 

3.  The  errors  of  JH5C  may  be  classified  as  follows:  (1)  Changes  in 

vocalization:  Am.  27  84,  D'BNts’n  for  o'BNtyn;  215a,  app’  for  b^d'.;  526,  mrp 
for  n?o;  61,  >3173  for  ;  83,  nn’t*  for  nPu*,  and  -pSrn  for  qWn;  910, 

E”3n  for  itbn,  and  appn  for  anpn;  Ho.  511,  p-ir;y  for  pE”y,  and  pm  for  ypn; 
513,  nnj'  for  nnn;  63,  nnl'  for  nrv ;  7®,  ongn  for  onsx;  712c,  an'p'N  for  ana_'N; 
714,  niDj  for  -n  d;;  84,  .lfcqj  for  'Wj?;  86,  D'aar  p  for  0'222b;  811,  'H’V'n  for 
'nnin;  98,  nsx  for  noi;  99,  ■inna*  for  'mnK’;  io2,  pSn  for  p^n;  io6,  n^jy1?  for 
SiyS,  and  piy  for  io9,  nxan  for  nxan,  and  h'l  for  'Sy;  n2,  win  for  'Nn,n; 

ii4,  'pppp  for  a'ppr,  and  axi  for  bni;  117,  Sy  for  Sy,  and  -lnNnp'.  for  inN'np;; 
122,  nan'_  for  1212,  and  San  for  1S21";  129,  'yr  for  i'jr>r,  and  Nan  for  Nan; 
131,  xta  for  X'b’j;  132,  'nat  for  D'nat;  136,  lyat?  for  J)'2it';  137,  nitt'x  for  nwx; 
139,  qnna'  for  qnna’;  1315,  O'nx  for  inN,  and  rian  for  tstapi,  and  nrx  for  nPN; 
143,  D'np  for  no. 

(2)  The  consonantal  corrections  may  be  grouped  under:  (a)  Incorrect 
division  of  words:  Am.  612,  D'npaa  for  □'  npaa;  72,  nSa  ax  nmi  for  xn  'n'i 
nSan;  Ho.  44,  '2'nna  payi  for  vnnaa  'Dyi;  52,  aw  nanttn  for  D'atfn  nntft; 
6s,  inxd  pat  nntt’2  for  inNxai  p  mne’a;  65,  nix  -paoirD  for  mxa  'Bd2>d;  81,  nna 
for  ntf3  '2;  86,  0'222»  '2  for  O'aaa’a;  n2,  on'ton  for  on  'jca;  1223,  2'ni  Van 
for  2>n  1S21'. 

(b)  Dittography  and  haplography:  Am.  5®,  CX2  for  tt’x,  and  n'2  for  n'22; 
58,  nS'b  for  nS'1?'?;  511,  oaDt’ia  for  02D12;  62,  aaSajD  0S121  for  aaSaj  oSiaja; 
77,  p:x  nain  for  ncin;  83,  Dn  -pS^n  for  pSem;  811,  'nan  for  nan;  Ho.  3®,  'ix  for 
'jj’X;  46,  avn  for  odv;  418,  ian  ianx  for  ianx;  419,  aninatc  for  TDD;  5®,  n'2  for 
n’22;  8lla,  xanS  added;  91,  pn  dittog.  of  pj;  94,  anS  for  aanS;  918,  jnn  Sn 
for  njnnS;  ii3,  rnyinr  for  'nynt;  1 14,  St  for  Vyc;  129,  py  for  pyS;  1212,  D'niip 
for  D’ntfV;  132,  'nat  for  dpipS  a'nat  Dy;  139,  '2  for  '2jx  ;  148,  '22”  for  122”  1, 
and  vn'  for  l'n'i, 
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( c )  Confusion  of  i  and  i :  Am.  27,  mpjn  for  mpjn;  51s,  'jin  for  piiN; 
Ho.  418,  dnsd  id  for  d’nsd  id;  7®,  iidn'  for  nay';  712c,  amp1?  for  onix1?;  714, 
nw  for  rmin'j  9®,  Dpi’  for  Dpi1;  913,  nx1?  for  I'xS;  io13,  *pns  for  -psis; 
1212,  □'iiit'  for  ants'1?;  135,  -pnpi'  for  -pn'pi. 

(< d )  Confusion  of  n  and  p:  Am.  68,  sndd  for  spnD;  Ho.  5s,  nnp  for  pin; 
72,  iidn'  for  nnp’. 

(if)  Confusion  of  x  and  is1:  Am.  5®,  nSx'  for  nSts”;  Ho.  511,  is  for  Nits’. 

(/)  Confusion  of  r  and  is1:  Am.  21,  I'B’1?  for  nit1?;  Ho.  52,  □'□is'  for  o'taisl; 
g12c,  ’lie’s  for  niBb. 

(g)  Confusion  of  1  and  Am.  59,  nis'  for  N'S';  Ho.  913,  11s1?  for  1'S1?; 
1310,  ■ptsetS’l  for  ■jibdip'i;  129  and  14®,  ’*?  for  iS. 

(/s)  Transposition:  Am.  312,  Sis  for  is1?;  Ho.  52,  'JNI  for  pNi;  73,  mots1' 
for  intS’D’;  io9,  mSp  for  nSip  ;  131014,  '.in  for  n'N. 

(*)  Confusion  of  s  and  s;  Ho.  71,  'NDis  for  'NDis;  7120,  PDts»s  for  pats’s; 
94,  isip'  for  imp'. 

( j )  Omission  or  insertion  of  n;  Ho.  4®,  “indndni  for  3DNDN1;  516,  idis’N'  for 
lets”;  8®,  n:t  for  miN;  io15,  n^p  for  nts’pN;  1 13,  onp  for  on,iN. 

(£)  Confusion  of  suffixes;  Ho.  28,  -pin  for  non;  4120,  npnn  for  opnn;  87, 
l1?  for  n1?;  92,  ns  for  os;  125,  imp  for  inp. 

(/)  Omission  or  insertion  of  copula:  Ho.  4®,  'n’Di  for  'll;  61,  *p  for  "pi; 
8®,  Nim  for  'n;  810,  ants’  for  'ts»i;  122,  nnai  for  'is;  123,  ipoSi  for  'oS;  1246, 
ljiNSi  for  'ns. 

( m )  Theological  change:  Ho.  71®,  Sp  n1?  for  SpsL’;  910,  no’s  for  Spa. 

(«)  Miscellaneous  corruptions:  Am.  22,  noi  for  nisi;  3®,  no  for  'JD;  4®, 
rnsin  for 'nsinn;  5®,  is»  for  isc;  512,  os'HNtsn  for  os'Ntsn;  910,  imps  for  imp; 
Ho.  i®,  os1?  for  ds'iSn;  47,  i'DN  for  won;  410,  isid1  for  ism’;  5®,  -pinN  for 
li’inn;  6®,  isn  for  iNsn;  610,  'nS  nisi  for  'n  rv>jT ;  72,  ossS1?  for  'Ss;  7®,  laip 
for  lips;  714,  □nisstS’D  for  □ninam;  810,  iSn'i  for  iSim,  and  nis'dd  for  nts’DD;  9®, 
issn  for  13S',  and  itS’D  for  nts’N,  and  'sS  mnn  for  's  nnnD;  g1,  nNtann  omitted; 
913,  nSintS’  for  inis’;  io1,  nits’'  for  Nuts”;  io®  iS'S'  for  lS'np  10®,  njts’s  for  ms’s; 
io72,  'dS  for  nsS,  and  mi'i  for  no;  ii2,  'jsS  for  'is;  11®,  nS  for  lS;  11®, 
Di'mspDD  for  Di'issns;  ii7,  'nsitsmS  D'NiSn  for  I’naitS’DS  'jnS.i,  and  nS  in' 
□Dll'  for  iamb  Sin  Nin;  ii®,  nisn  for  sin;  ii10,  'inN  1'ps  for  'ins  ipi';  122, 
IIS’!  for  Nits’!;  12®,  Sn  for  nx;  I28,  pts’pS  for  sppS;  1212,  ipSs  on  for  'Sis,  and  i'n 
for  its>p;  132,  osisns  for  onsiDns;  139,  's  for  'D;  1310,  "pip  Ssa  for  -pits’  Ssi; 
1 316,  D'nN  ps  for  inN  D'D  pas;  148,  pi  for  ps  l'lii. 

4.  The  more  important  special  studies  on  the  text  of  Amos  and  Hosea  are  : 
Vollers,  “Das  Dodekapropheton  der  Alexandriner,”  ZAW.  III.  (1883), 
219-72;  Zeydner,  “  Bijdragen  tot  de  textkritiek  op  het  O.  T.,”  ThSt.  IV. 
(1886),  196-207  ;  Sebok,  Die  syriseke  Uebersetzung  d.  zwolf  kleinen  Propheten 
und  ihr  Verhaltniss  zu  dem  massorelischen  Text  mid  zu  den  alteren  Ueber- 
setzungen,  namentlich  den  LXX.  und  dem  Targum  (1887);  Treitel,  Die 
Alexandrinische  Uebersetzung  des  Buches  Hosea  (1887;  only  chaps.  1-3); 
Idem,  “  Die  Septuaginta  zu  Hosea,”  Monatsschrift  fur  Geschichle  und  Wissen- 
schaft  des  Judenthums,  1898;  Schuurmans  Stekhoven,  De  Alex.  Vertaling  van 
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het  Dodekapropheton  (1887);  Patterson,  “The  Septuagint  Text  of  Hosea 
Compared  with  the  Massoretic  Text,”  Hebraica,  VII.  (1891),  190-221  ;  H. 
Graetz,  Emendationes  in  plerosque  sacrae  Scripturae  Veteris  Testamenti  libros, 
secundum  veterum  versiones  nec  non  auxiliis  criticis  caeteris  adhibiiis.  Fasci¬ 
culus  secundus  Ezechielis  et  duodecim  prophetarum  libros  etc.  continens  (1893)  ! 
Bachmann,  “  Zur  Textkritik  des  Propheten  Hosea  I.-VIL,”  Alttestamentliche 
Untersuchungen  (1894),  I— 37 ;  Loftman,  Kritisk  undersokning  af  den  Maso- 
reiiska  texten  till  prof.  Hoseas  bok  (1894);  Torrey,  “On  the  text  of  Am.  5s6 
61-2  pip  JBL.  XIII.  (1894),  61-63;  Idem ,  “Notes  on  Am.  27  610  83  98-10,” 
ibid.,  XV.  (1896),  151-154;  Ruben,  Critical  Remarks  upon  Some  Passages 
of  the  Old  Testament  (1896) ;  Oort,  Textus  Hebraici  Emendationes  quibus  in 
Vetere  Testamento  Neerlandice  vertendo  usi  sunt  A.  Kuenen,  J.  Hooykaas, 
IV.  H.  Kosters,  H.  Oort ;  edidit  H.  Oort  (1900)  ;  W.  R.  \V.  Gardner,  “  Notes 
on  Certain  Passages  in  Hosea,”  AJSL.  XVIII.  (1902),  178-83;  Bewer, 
“Text-critical  Suggestions”  (Ho.  121  44- 8,  etc.),  JBL.  XXI.  (1902),  108-14; 
Idem,  “Critical  Notes  on  Am.  27  84,”  AJSL.  XIX.  (1903),  n6f.;  Hirscht, 
“ Textkritische  Untersuchungen  liber  das  Buch  Amos,”  ZwTh.  XLIV.  (1903), 
11-73;  Muller,  “Textkritische  Studien  zum  Buche  Hosea,”  SK.  1904, 
pp.  124-26;  and  W.  O.  E.  Oesterley,  Studies  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Ver¬ 
sions  of  the  Book  of  Amos  (1902) ;  Idem,  “The  Old  Latin  Texts  of  the  Minor 
Prophets,  I.”  (Hoses.),  Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  V.  (Oct.  1903),  76-88. 
These  last  two  studies  are  of  especial  value  in  the  effort  to  determine  the 
original  text  of  @,  but  were  not  received  in  time  to  .be  of  material  assistance 
in  the  preparation  of  this  volume. 

§  23.  Literature  on  Amos  and  Hosea. 

Of  the  older  commentaries  the  more  important  are  those  of 
Jerome  (J  420  a.d.),  Aben  Ezra  (f  1167),  Kimchi  (f  1230),  Luther, 
Calvin,  Pococke  (on  Hosea,  1685),  Mercerus  (1698),  Gebhard 
(1737),  Harenberg  (Amos,  1763),  Manger  (on  Hosea,  1782),  Vater 
(Amos,  1810);  Stuck,  JJoseas  Propheta  (1828);  Maurer  (1836); 
Hitzig  (1838  ;  3d  ed.  1863)  ;  Ewald  (1840)  ;  and  Umbreit  (1844). 

From  1845  t0  1880  may  be  mentioned;  Baur,  Der  Prophet 
Amos  erklart  (1847)  ;  Diisterdieck,  “  Beitrage  zur  Erklarung  des 
Propheten  Amos,”  SK.,  1849,  PP-  869-914  ;  Simson,  Der  Prophet 
Hosea  erklart  u.  ubersetzt  (1851);  Kurtz,  Die  Ehe  d.  Propheten 
Hosea  (1859);  Linder,  “  Bemerkungen  iiber  einige  Stellen  im 
Propheten  Hosea,”  SK.,  i860,  pp.  739-49;  Pusey,  Minor  Prophets, 
I.  (1861)  ;  Lowe,  Beitrage  zum  Verstandniss  des  Propheten  Hoseas 
(1863)  ;  Ewald,  Propheten  d.  Alten  Bundes  (2d  ed.  1867  ;  English, 
1875)  ;  Wiinsche,  Der  Prophet  Hosea  ubersetzt  und  erklart  mit 
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Benutzung  der  Targumim  u.  der  jiidischen  Ausleger  (1868)  ;  Hen¬ 
derson,  The  Book  of  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets  (1868)  ;  Schmoller, 
Exposition  of  Hosea  and  Amos  in  Lange’s  Bibelwerk  (1872; 
English  translation  of  Hosea  by  J.  F.  McCurdy,  of  Amos  by 
T.  W.  Chambers,  1874)  ;  Duhm,  Die  Theologie  der  Propheten 
(1875),  109-41 ;  Houtsma,  “Bijdrage  tot  de  kritiek  en  verkla- 
ring  van  Hozea,”  ThT.  IX.  (1875),  55-75;  Hermann,  “ Exege- 
tisch-kritische  Bemerkungen  zu  einigen  Stellen  aus  Hosea,”  SK. 
III.  (1879),  515-7  ;  A.  B.  Davidson,  “The  Prophet  Hosea,” Exp} 
IX.  (T879),  241-64;  Tottermann,  Die  Weissagungen  Hoseas  bis 
zur  ersten  assyrischen  Deportation  erlaiitert  (1879). 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  Minor  Prophets  in  general,  and  more  to  Amos  and 
Hosea  in  particular.  The  list  of  works  includes :  Oort,  “  De 
profeet  Amos,”  ThT.  XIV.  (1880),  114-59;  Nowack,  Der  Pro¬ 
phet  Hosea  erklart  (1880)  ;  Buhl,  “Beitrage  zur  Erklarung  des 
Propheten  Hosea,”  ZKYV.  i88r,  pp.  227-35  >  W.  R.  Smith,  art. 
“  Hosea,”  Enc.  Br.  XII.  (1881)  ;  Keil,  Minor  Prophets,  in  Keil  and 
Delitzsch’s  Biblische  Commentar,  I.  (1866;  2d  ed.  1873;  transl. 
1880,  2d  ed.  1888)  ;  Hitzig-Steiner,  Die  zwolf  kleinen  Propheten 
erklart  (4th  ed.  of  Hitzig’s  Commentary,  by  Steiner,  1881)  ;  W.  R. 
Smith,  Prophets  of  Israel  (t882  ;  new  edition,  with  Introduction  by 
Cheyne,  1895)  ;  Scholz,  Commentar  zum  Buche  des  Propheten  Hosea 
(1882)  ;  Hoffmann,  “Versuche  zu  Amos,”  ZAW.  III.  (1883)  87- 
126  ;  Briill,  “  Beitrage  zur  Erklarung  des  Buches  Hosea,”  fahrb. 
f.  jiid.  Geschichte  u.  Litteratur,  1883,  pp.  1-62  ;  Cheyne,  Hosea, 
with  Notes  and  Introduction  (Cambridge  Bible,  1884)  ;  Sharpe, 
Notes  and  Dissertations  upon  the  Prophecy  of  Hosea  (1884); 
Gunning,  De  Godspraken  van  Amos  (1885);  Zeydner,  “  Het 
Vaderland  van  Amos,”  Stemmen  voor  Waarheid  en  Vrede,  1886, 
pp.  548-53;  de  Visser,  Hosea  de  Man  des  Geestes  (1886); 
Cornill,  “Hosea  121,”  ZAW.  VII.  (1887),  285-9;  A.  B.  David¬ 
son,  “The  Prophet  Amos,”  Exp?  V.  (1887),  T61-79;  VI.  161- 
73;  Mitchell,  “The  Idea  of  God  in  Amos,”  JBL.,  Dec.  r887, 
pp.  33-42;  Orelli,  Die  zwolf  kleinen  Propheten  (r888;  transl. 
by  J.  S.  Banks,  1893);  Schuurmans  Stekhoven,  “Het  Vader¬ 
land  van  Amos,”  ThSt.  VII.  (1889),  222-8;  Sayce,  “The 
Book  of  Hosea  in  the  Light  of  Assyrian  Research,”  fQE. 
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1889,  pp.  162-72  ;  Bachmann,  Praeparationen  zu  den  kleinen 
Propheten  (1890) ;  Zeydner,  “Nog  iets  over  den  profeet  Amos,” 
Stemmen  voor  Waarheid  e n  Vrede,  1890,  pp.  613-34;  Oort, 
“  Hozea,”  ThT.  XXIV.  (1890),  345-64,  480-505;  Idem ,  “  Het 
Vaderland  van  Amos,”  ThT.  XXV.  (1891),  121-6;  Kirkpatrick, 
Doctrine  of  the  Prophets  (1892;  3d  ed.  1901),  83-142;  Well- 
hausen,  Die  kleinen  Propheten  iibersetzt  und  erkldrt  (1892  ;  3d  ed. 
1898);  Lagrange,  “La  nouvelle  histoire  d’Israel  et  le  proph£te 
Os6e,”  Revue  biblique,  I.  (1892),  203-38;  Smend,  Lehrbuch  der 
alttestamentlichen  Religionsgeschichte  (1893;  2d  ed.  1899),  1 79- 
86,  204-18;  Michelet,  Amos  oversat  (1893);  Mitchell,  Amos, 
an  Essay  in  Exegesis  (1893;  2d  ed.  1900)  ;  Billeb,  Die  wich- 
tigsten  Satze  d.  alttestamentlichen  Kritik  vo?n  Standpunkt  der 
Propheten  Amos  und  Hosea  aus  betrachtet  (1893);  Driver,  art. 
“Amos,”  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (2d  ed.  1893);  Kirk¬ 
patrick,  art.  “Hosea,”  ibid. ;  Beer,  “Zu  Hosea  XII.,”  ZAW. 
XIII.  (1893),  281-93;  Boehmer,  “Die  Eigenart  des  Heilspre- 
digt  des  Amos,”  SK.,  1893,  pp.  35  ff. ;  Guthe,  Translation  and 
notes  in  Kautzsch’s  Heilige  Schrift  d.  A.  T.  (1894  ;  2d  ed.  1896); 
Valeton,  Amos  en  Hosea.  Een  hoofdstuk  uit  de  geschiedenis  van 
Israels  godsdienst  (1894;  German,  1898)  ;  N.  Schmidt,  “On  the 
Text  and  Interpretation  of  Am.  5s5"27, ”  fBL.  XIII.  (1894),  1-15  ; 
Paton,  “  Did  Amos  Approve  the  Calf-Worship  at  Bethel  ?  ”  ibid., 
80-91  ;  Cornill,  Isr.  Prophetismus  (1894  ;  English,  1898),  3 7—5 5  ; 
Skipwith,  “Note  on  the  Order  of  the  Text  in  Hosea  1-3,”  fQR. 
VII.  (1895),  480  ff.;  Oettli,  “Der  Kultus  bei  Amos  und  Hosea,” 
Greifswalder  Studien  (1895),  pp.  1-34;  Tesch,  Selzt  der  Prophet 
Amos  autoritatives  Gesetz  voraus  ?  (1895)  ;  Paton,  “  Notes  on  Ho- 
sea’s  Marriage,”  fBL.  XV.  (1896),  9-18;  George  Adam  Smith, 
The  Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets,  I.  (1896)  ;  Loftman,  Kom- 
mentar  till  prof.  Hoseas  bok  (1896)  ;  Nowack,  Die  kleinen  Pro¬ 
pheten  iibersetzt  und  erkldrt  (1897;  2d  ed.  1903);  Cheyne, 
“Notes  on  Obscure  Passages  of  the  Prophets,”  Exp.5  V.  (1897), 
41-51  ;  Idem,  “A  New  German  Commentary  on  the  Minor  Proph¬ 
ets,”  ibid.,  VI.  (1897),  361-71  ;  Volz,  Die  vorexilische  fahwepro- 
phetie  und  der  Messias  (1897)  ;  Budde,  “Die  Uberschrift  des 
Buches  Amos  und  des  Propheten  Heimat,”  in  Semitic  Studies  in 
Memory  of  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Kohut  (1897),  106-10;  Driver, 
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Joel  and  Amos  (Cambridge  Bible,  1897) ;  Seesemann,  Israel  und 
Juda  bei  Amos  und  Hosea,  nebst  einem  Exkurs  ilber  Ho.  i-j 
(1898)  ;  Hartung,  Her  Prophet  Amos  nach  dem  Grundtexte  erklart 
(1898);  Volz,  “  Die  Ehegeschichte  Hosea’s,”Zw7%.  1898,  pp. 321- 
35  ;  Taylor,  art.  “Amos,”  DB.  I.  (1898);  Cheyne,  art.  “Amos,” 
EB.  I.  (1899)  ;  A.  B.  Davidson,  art.  “Hosea,”  DB.  II.  (1899); 
Vetter,  “  Die  Zeugnisse  der  vorexilischen  Propheten  liber  den 
Pentateuch  ;  I.  Amos,”  Theologische  Quartalschrift,  1899,  pp.  512- 
52  ;  Vienney,  Amos  de  Tekoa ,  son  epoque  et  son  livre  (Dissertation, 
i8gg) ;  Elhorst,  De  Prophetie  van  Amos  (1900)  ;  Giesebrecht,  Die 
Geschichtlichkeit  des  Sinaibundes  untersucht  (r90o)  ;  Muss-Arnolt, 
“Amos  5* Exp.6  II.  (1900),  4T4-28;  Houtsma,  ThT. 
XXXIV.  (1900),  429  ff.  (review  of  Elhorst);  W.  R.  Smith  and 
K.  Marti,  art.  “  Hosea,”  EB.  II.  (i9or)  ;  Procksch,  Die  Geschichts- 
betrachtung  bei  Amos,  Hosea  und  Jesaia  (1901)  ;  Budde,  art. 
“  Amos,”yi?w.  Enc.  (igor)  ;  Oettli,  Amos  und  Hosea,  zwei  Zeugen 
gegen  die  Anwendung  der  Evolutionstheorie  auf  die  Religion  Isra¬ 
els  (Beitrage  zur  Forderung  christlicher  Theologie,  Jahrgang  5, 
Heft  4,  1901)  ;  Grimm,  Liturgical  Appendixes  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  (T901),  60-78,  88-93;  Day  and  Chapin,  “Is  the  Book  of 
Amos  Post-Exilic?  ”  AJSL.  XVIII.  ^902),  65-93  ;  Nowack,  “  Die 
Zukunftshoffnungen  Israels  in  der  Assyrischen  Zeit,”  in  Theolo¬ 
gische  Abhandlungen  (Festgabe  fur  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  1902),  33- 
59 ;  Riedel,  Alttestamentliche  Untersuchungen,  Heft  I.  (T902), 
1-36 ;  Boehmer,  “  Die  Grundgedanken  der  Predigt  Hosea’s,” 
ZwTh.  XLV.  (T902),  T-24 ;  Hal6vy,  “  Le  livre  d’Os6e,”  Revue 
Semitique,  X.  ^902),  1-12,  97-133,  T93-2T2,  289-304;  Ide7ti, 
“  Le  livre  d’Arnos,”  ibid.,  XI.  (T903),  r~3r,  97-121,  193-209, 
289-300;  XII.  (r 904),  1— 1 8  ;  Meinhold,  Studien  zur  ismelitischen 
Religionsgeschichte,  I.  Der  heilige  Rest  (1903),  33-88;  Cheyne, 
Critica  Biblica,  II.  (1903);  Marti,  Dodekapropheton  (Kurzer 
Hand-Commentar  z.  A.T.,  ^03);  J.  A.  Montgomery,  “Notes  on 
Amos,”  JBL.  XXIII.  (T904),  94-96;  R.  F.  Horton,  The  Minor 
Prophets,  Hosea-Micah  (The  New-Century  Bible,  1904);  von 
Ryssel,  art.  “  Hosea,”  Jew.  Enc.  (1904). 

Literature  on  the  poetical  form  and  the  text  is  given  in  con¬ 
nection  with  §§20  and  22,  pp.  clxv  f.,  clxxvii  f, 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF  ISRAELITISH  LIFE  AND 
THOUGHT  DURING  THE  DIVIDED  KINGDOM 

Israel’s  heritage  from  centuries  preceding  933  ilc. 


Pre-Prophetic  Religious 
Activity 


The  Song  of  Deborah  (Ju.  5). 

Nathan's  Parable  (2  S.  12>-4). 

The  Blessing  of  Jacob  (Gn.  49). 

The  Oracles  of  Balaam  (Nu.  23,  24). 

The  Stories  of  Creation,  the  Deluge,  etc. 
The  Song  of  the  Exodus  (Ex.  15,  earliest 
form) . 

The  Patriarchal  Traditions. 

Traditions  of  the  Conquest. 

State  Annals. 

Traditional  Customs. 

The  Order  of  Seers. 

The  Nebhi’im. 

The  Nazirites. 

The  Institution  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  National,  or  Patriotic,  Spirit. 

The  Life  and  Work  of  Samuel. 

The  Prophet  Nathan. 

Gad,  the  Seer. 

The  Oracle,  Ephod,  Teraphim. 


Extra  Pue-Prophetic  Religious 
Activity 


The  Book  of  Jasher  (Jos.  1013;  2  S.  I18). 
The  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Yahweh  (Nu. 
21 14  f-)- 

Jotham’s  Fable  (Ju.  97  '■). 

David’s  Lament  over  Saul  and  Jonathan 
(2  S.  I17  "•)• 

David’s  Lament  over  Abner  (2  S.  3M  ’•). 
Early  Proverbs  (1  S.  10“  f-;  2413). 
Popular  Riddles  (Ju.  14H~1S;  151"). 
Ancient  Folk-lore. 

Ancient  Legends  and  Songs — e.g.: 
Lamech’s  Song  (Gn.  423  t-). 

Song  of  the  Well  (Nu.  2117  f-). 

Ancient  Laws  (e.g.  1  S.  3024  '■). 
Religious  Institutions — e.g.: 

Sacrifice. 

Feasts. 

The  Sabbath. 

Clean  and  Unclean. 

Circumcision. 

The  Ark. 

The  Priesthood. 

Local  Sanctuaries. 

The  Temple. 
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A  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BOOK  OF 

AMOS. 


§  1.  The  superscription:  Occupation  and  residence  of  Amos; 
date  of  his  work.  i1. 

The  superscription  contains  the  title,  the  author’s  name,  his 
occupation,  his  home,  the  subject  treated,  and  the  date;  the  last 
in  two  forms.*  This  is  the  most  exact  and  complete  of  all  the 
superscriptions  to  prophetic  utterances. f  Although  it  may  well 
be  supposed  that  Amos  prepared,  perhaps  in  Jerusalem,  the 
edition  of  his  sermons,  which,  with  some  modifications  has  been 
handed  down  to  us,  it  is  improbable  that  so  early  an  author  would 
have  prepared  such  an  elaborate  superscription ;  it  is  better  to 
understand  that  it  comes  from  a  post-exilic  period.  J  The  editor 
evidently  makes  Amos  precede  Hosea,  since  only  Uzziah  is  men¬ 
tioned  among  the  kings  of  Judah.  It  is  important  to  note  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  age  of  the  superscription,  it  is  entirely  con- 


*  Uhland,  Annotationes,  3-30;  Juynboll,  Disputatio  de  Amos,  1-8,  11-18,  27-32; 
Ba.  38-110;  Oort,  “  De  Profeet  Amos,”  ThT.  XIV.  122-7;  Matheson,  "Studies  in 
the  Minor  Prophs.,”  Exp.  III.  (1882),  342-4;  WRS.,  Prophs.  120 ff.,  395;  Sta. 
G  VI.  I.  562-75;  Da.  Exp.  V.  (1887),  161-79;  Stekhoven,  “  Het  vaderland  van 
Amos,”  ThSt.  1889,  222-8;  Mit.  1-22;  Gun.  13 ff.;  Now.  121  ff. ;  GAS.  l.dyf.; 
Che.  EB.  I.  147  ff. ;  Dr.  93  ff.,  125  ff. 

t  Ho.  gives  title,  author,  parentage,  date ;  Mi.,  title,  author,  country,  date,  sub¬ 
ject;  Na.,  title,  subject,  author,  country;  Zp.,  title,  author,  parentage  (fully),  date; 
Hb.,  title,  author,  occupation  (prophet)  ;  Hg.,  no  proper  superscription,  the  first 
verse  contains  date  (to  the  day),  title,  author,  occupation  (prophet),  those  to  whom 
his  message  was  addressed ;  Zc.,  date,  title,  parentage,  occupation  (prophet) ; 
Mai.,  title,  subject  (to  Israel),  author ;  Ob.,  title,  author;  Jo.  and  Jon.,  title,  author, 
parentage. 

X  So  Che.  EB. ;  Tay.  DB. ;  Bu.  Jew.  Enc.  Now. ;  Houtsma,  ThT.  1900,  p.  432. 
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sistent  with  the  contents  of  the  book  and  is  to  be  accepted  as 
historical. 

1.  onpja  mn  iipn]  a  gloss;  orig.  text,  words  of  Amos  of  Tekoa,  cf.  Ju.  128 
[Bu.  in  Kohut’s  Semitic  Studies  (1897),  106-10;  id.  Jew.  Enc.  I.  530; 
Now.;  Lohr,  3];  present  structure  very  awkward;  but  cf.  Or.  (fol.  De.)  who 
makes  JJlpn  .  .  .  TC’N  a  later  addition;  and  Oet.  (p.  65)  who  suggests  that  in 
this  case  'jbpnn  (2  S.  2326)  would  have  been  used,  onpja]  (5  tv  ’Aiaaipdp, 
probably  for  tv  'SaKKapdp,  initial  v  having  been  lost  after  tv  [so  Drusius, 
Grotius,  Vol.  Cf.  the  suggestion  of  Hirscht  ( ZwTh .  XLIV.  45)  that  is 
based  on  a  marginal  gloss  onsN,  added  in  explanation  of  onp:];  cf.  N uktiB, 
2  K.  34;  some  codd.  of  ©  Kapiadiapdp;  ’A.  iroip.vioTptxpoi.s-,  2.  rots  iroiptoiv 

( =  herdsmen) ;  0.  vanceSdp.  ®  pru  'pc.  1,-oJ,  merely  transliterating 
the  Heb.  Snip']  ®  'Iepov<ra\T]p,  probably  confusing  similar  abbreviations, 
jp  sons  of  Israel.  Cf.  the  form  of  the  superscription  in  IL:  — sermones  Amos 
quos  vidit  super  Hierusalem. 

1  a.  The  words  of  Amos ]  The  titles  of  the  prophetic  books  * 
generally  contain  some  reference  to  Yahweh,  as  the  author  of  the 
words  spoken,  or  some  technical  expression  which  implies  such 
authorship  (Na.  i1  Hb.  i1).  This  phrase  (Je.  i1  Hg.  i12)  con¬ 
tains  no  allusion  to  a  specifically  active  human  element,!  since 
the  words  are  recognized  as  Yahweh’s  words.  Nor  does  the 
plural  designate  the  writing  as  composed  of  distinct  prophecies,  J 
since  every  book  is  similarly  made  up  of  distinct  prophecies. 
There  is  likewise  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  original  super¬ 
scription  was  limited  to  these  words.  §  The  Amos  of  this  book 
has  sometimes  been  confounded  with  the  father  of  Isaiah,  ||  but 
for  the  most  part  tradition  has  rightly  distinguished  between  the 
two.  Concerning  Amos  see  Introduction  (§  12).  Who  had  been 
among  the  shepherds ]  v.s.  That  is,  he  was  one  of  the  shep¬ 
herds  in  Tekoa;  not  with  the  distinctive  use  of  the  preposition, 
viz.  he  was  great  among  them.^f  Here  one  must  compare  714 


*  Cf.  (x)  the  similar  introduction  of  Je. ;  (2)  “  the  word  of  *»  ”  of  Ho.,  Mi.,  Zp., 
and  Jo.;  (3)  “the  burden"  of  Na.  and  Hb. ;  (4)  "the  burden  of  the  word  of 
of  Mai.;  (5)  “the  vision"  of  Is.  and  Ob.;  (6)  the  introductory  formula  "and  it 
came  to  pass  ”  of  Ez. ;  (7)  “  was  the  word  of  '>  by  Hg.  the  prophet" ;  (8)  "  was  the 
word  of"'  unto  Z.”  f  Cf.  Ba.  {  Geb.  $  Implied  by  Val.  79  ff. 

||  Clem,  of  Alex,  and  Pseudepiph  (see  Ba.). 

II  Ki.,  Ephraem ;  cf.  Bu.  (in  Kohut,  Semitic  Studies,  20,  106 ff.),  who  translates: 
who  had  been  among  the  sheep  breeders,  (a  man)  of  Tekoa;  so  Che.  in  EB.  I. 
147  ;  but  in  Crit.  Bib.  he  treats  onpJ  as  a  proper  name. 


in  which  Amos  calls  himself  a  herdsman  (but  see  p.  8).  Was 
Amos  an  owner  of  sheep,  and  wealthy?  So  most  Jewish  inter¬ 
preters,  who  urge  that  this  is  implied  in  the  use  of  the  same  word 
of  the  King  of  Moab  (2  K.  3*)  ;  and  that  if  a  slave  or  servant,  he 
could  not  have  left  his  work  for  an  excursion  of  this  kind ;  but  the 
fuller  description  in  714,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  his  indigent 
circumstances,  the  etymology  of  the  word,  and  the  answer  made 
to  Amaziah  (715),  “Yahweh  took  me,  etc.”  point  to  a  simple 
shepherd.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  a  slave.* * * 
—  From  Tekoa ]  This  was  certainly  in  Judah,  although  it  has  been 
placed  in  Zebulon,t  in  Asher,  J  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  but 
belonging  to  Ephraim,  §  (J.e.  the  ten  tribes) .  ||  In  favor  of 
Judah  are  (1)  the  evidences  elsewhere  found  that  Amos  was 
of  Judah,  e.g.,  the  command  of  the  priest  (712)  to  Amos  to  flee  to 
Judah;  likewise  “the  exact  scenery  of  his  visions”  which  is  seen 
from  Tekoa  (2)  the  references  in  2  S.  142  23s6  Je.  61  2  Ch.  2020 
1  Macc.  9s3.  The  place  lies  six  miles  south  of  Bethlehem  (twelve 
miles  south  of  Jerusalem).** * * §§  The  hill,  four  or  five  acres,  is  broad 
at  the  top  and  not  steep.  The  surrounding  country  is  sterile  and 
rocky,  but  rich  in  pasturage.  The  wilderness  of  Tekoa  (2  Ch.  2020) 
is  part  of  the  wilderness  of  Judah. The  preposition  “  from  ” 
indicates  that,  like  other  shepherds,  Amos  came  from  Tekoa,  but 
remained  in  the  wilderness  or  vicinity.  \\  While  the  Jewish  fancy 
that  Amos  was  wealthy  has  no  basis,  it  is  just  as  unfounded  to 
say  §§  that  Tekoa  is  mentioned  as  especially  poor  to  show  God’s 
ability  to  confound  the  rich  with  the  poor.  Was  Tekoa  too  high  for 
the  cultivation  of  sycamores?  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
reference  is  to  some  low  lying  district  in  the  Shephelah  owned  by 
Amos  ||  ||  at  some  distance  perhaps  from  Tekoa.  —  Which  he  saw ] 
This  word  originally  marked  the  method  of  reception  of  the 


*  V.  Ba.  f  Pseudepiph.  de  vitis  firophdarum,  245.  J  Ki.  §  Cyril. 

||  Cf.  Har.  45-9,  who  locates  it  on  Carmel ;  Graetz,  Gesch.  I.  403,  who  identifies 

it  with  Eltekeh  of  Jos.  1944,  making  Amos  a  Danite;  Oort,  ThT.  XXV.  121-6,  who 

makes  him  belong  to  the  ten  tribes.  If  GAS.  HG.  315. 

**  Its  ruins,  "  extensive,  but  uninteresting,"  still  remain,  bearing  the  name  ol 

Teku'a  BEE.  1874,  p.  27. 

ft  See  also  Ba. ;  Rob.  BR ,2  I.  486  f. ;  Shekel,  Das  Buck  Hiob ,  269-77;  Kue. 
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divine  communication  as  by  vision.  The  vision  may  have  been 
merely  a  dream,  a  vision  of  the  night,  or  a  half-sleeping,  half¬ 
waking  condition,  as  with  the  Syrian  monks  of  the  present  day ; 
or  the  ecstasy  or  trance.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  to  distinguish  between  these  forms.  Such  visions  came  to 
non-prophets  (i  K.  3s  1  S.  288ff)  as  well  as  to  prophets  (1  K.  19° 
1  S.  31"14) . 


An  earlier  and  a  later  usage  may  be  noticed:  (1)  In  the  earlier  period 
run  (as  well  as  run  of  which  it  is  often  the  poetic  equiv.)  marks  the 
reception  of  the  message,  which  is  seen  as  well  as  heard  (cf.  ’mto  Am.  91 
Is.  61;  uton  Am.  71  4.  7  81  2  Ki.  81013;  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  Arab. 


1 si 


iUf  used  of  clairvoyants,  soothsayers,  those  who  can  foretell  the  future 


(cf.  HofFm.  ZA  IV.  III.  92  f.).  At  this  time  N'3)  had  reference  to  the  speaking 
or  impartation  of  the  communication  to  others.  N'EJ  is  not  (a)  a  passive 


formation  from  a  root  toj  =  *2:  to  bubble  forth;  Arab.  to  well  forth 

(Redslob,  Der  Begriff  des  Nabi  (1S39);  and  Ho.  7P10,  p.  30;  Ke.  on  Gn.  207; 
Kue.  Proph.  42;  Maybaum,  Die  Entwickelung  des  isr.  Prophetenthums,  1 1 3 ; 
Baud.  Einl.  314);  nor  (<$)  a  noun,  designating  an  ordinary  speaker  from  toj, 

cf.  Arab.  utter  a  low  sound,  Assyr.  tox  nabi/,  name,  call  (Or.  Proph.  1 1  f. ; 
K6.  II.  1,  pp.  133,  407;  BDB.;  cf.  WRS.  Proph.  390 f.);  but  (c)  as  is  seen 
from  the  use  of  the  Niph'al  to  prophesy,  an  involuntary  speaker,  one  who 
speaks  under  compulsion  that  which  has  been  communicated  to  him 
(Hoffm.;  Arab.  lo  raise  up,  speak  softly,  hence  sLo  soft  wine).  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  an  active  transitive  (cf.  S'n;  pw;  S’So;  "I'pD;  Sw)  its  object 
being  dnj,  which  he  apprehends  quietly  but  imparts  vehemently  with  deep 
breaths,  cf.  Bewer,  AJSL.  XVIII.  120.  (2)  In  the  later  period,  the  distinc¬ 

tion  between  run  (also  nun)  and  N'2j  is  broken  down,  the  former,  as  well 
as  the  latter,  meaning  to  utter  or  announce  prophecy  (Is.  21  Mi.  I1  (nun), 
Is.  2911  212).  In  this  verse,  run  has  its  later  usage;  and  since  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  revelations  “  heard  ”  and  “  seen  ”  is  made  by  the  compiler  of 
the  book  (cf.  chaps.  1-6  with  7-9),  the  date  of  the  expression  would  seem  to 
be  still  later  than  the  compilation.  (Ba.,  Hoffm.  ZA  IV.  III.  95.) 


1  b.  Concerning  Israel ]  The  words  of  Amos  were  intended  for 
the  North,  viz.  Israel,  not  the  South.  The  Northern  Kingdom,  there¬ 
fore,  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  him  as  Israel  proper,  of  which 
Judah  was  a  fragment  (x  K.  n29-39  2  K.  1718).*  His  utterances 


*  See  Seesemann,  Israel  und  Juda  bei  Amos  und  Hosea  (1898),  pp.  1-17,  in 
which  it  is  shown  that  Amos  always  means  Ephraim  when  he  uses  the  name  Israel , 
thus  following  the  usage  of  the  old  sources  of  the  historical  books,  e.g.  K  in 
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concerning  foreign  nations,  Syria,  Moab,  etc.,  like  the  similar 
utterances  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  were  intended  for  the 
ear  of  Israel.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  outside 
nations  ever  heard  them.  In  a  true  sense,  however,  even  these 
utterances  were  concerning  Israel ,  since  the  attitude  of  God 
therein  depicted  was  the  same  as  that  assumed  by  him  toward 
Israel  and  Judah ;  and  the  affairs  of  Israel  were  so  closely  woven 
with  those  of  the  nations  named  as  to  make  everything  concerning 
them  related  in  some  way  also  to  Israel.  The  fact  that  so  much 
of  the  prophetic  material  has  to  do  with  the  outside  nations, 
coupled  with  the  probability  that  no  part  of  this  material  was 
given  to  them,  points  indisputably  to  the  opinion  here  expressed, 
and  justifies  and  explains  the  use  of  the  phrase  —  concerning  Israel. 
In  the  days  of  Uzziah  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  Jeroboam]  In  corrobora¬ 
tion  of  this  statement  may  be  cited  (i)  the  plain  historical  narra¬ 
tive  (79ff)  in  which  Jeroboam  plays  an  important  part;  (2)  the 
consistency  between  the  representation  made  in  2  K.  1425  as  to 
the  extent  of  Israel’s  kingdom  and  the  allusions  in  Am.  614  (the 
borders  of  Ephraim)  and  62  (the  destruction  of  Hamath)  ;  (3)  the 
consistency  between  the  situation  which  forms  the  background  of 
the  discourses  of  Amos  and  that  which,  as  gathered  from  other 
sources,  existed  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam.  The  work  of  Amos 
would  fall  between  765  and  750  b.c.* *  (see  Introduction,  §  12,  2). 
Uzziah]  The  long  reign  of  Uzziah, f  during  which  there  was 
co-regency  with  Amaziah  at  the  beginning  and  with  Jotham  at  the 
end,  was,  in  general,  a  period  of  comparative  peace,  and  of  great 
political  prosperity.  Judah  was  probably  in  a  certain  kind  of  sub¬ 
ordination  to  Israel ;  }  the  Philistines  were  severely  defeated  and 


1  K.  ial8ff..  Though  certainly  familiar  with  the  broader  significance  of  the  name 
Israel,  he  probably  refrained  from  thus  using  it  because  of  Ephraim’s  unwillingness 
to  allow  Judah  to  share  it,  and  because  after  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  ordinary 
usage  limited  the  use  of  the  name  Israel  to  the  North,  the  South  being  called 
Judah. 

*  For  a  presentation  of  the  view  that  the  Book  of  Amos  is  really  post-exilic,  see 
AJSL.  Jan.  1902,  an  article  by  Edward  Day  and  Walter  H.  Chapin. 

t  According  to  the  old  chronology  B.C.  810-758  ;  but  791-740,  Schra. ;  783(?)- 
737,  Kit.  Hist.  II.  239  f. ;  767-716,  Sta.  G  VI.  I.  559 ;  79o(?)~740,  Marti,  EB.  1. 795 ; 
790-739,  KAT3.  I.  320;  783-738,  HPM.  III.  435. 

X  Kit  Hist.  II.  331;  Gu.  EB.  II.  2242;  Paton,  Hist.  205,  225  ff.;  cf.  KAT3.  I. 
262  f. 
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their  fortifications  at  Gath,  Jabneh,  and  Ashdod  destroyed  ;  in  the 
south  the  Arabs  and  Maonites  were  defeated ;  the  walls  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  were  strengthened.  Uzziah  probably  accompanied  Jeroboam 
in  his  campaigns  against  Syria  and  after  Jeroboam’s  death  made 
an  independent  expedition  there.*  He  appears  about  738  b.c. 
as  head  of  a  coalition  of  Syrian  states  against  Tiglathpileser  Ill.f 
His  name  in  the  Book  of  Kings  and  in  the  Tiglathpileser  inscrip¬ 
tions  is  Azariah.  Religiously  Judah,  while  zealous  for  the  temple 
ceremonial,  was  to  a  large  extent  under  the  influence  of  Israel 
and  the  outside  nations.  The  power  of  the  priests  was  increas¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  probable  that  Uzziah  was  brought  into  conflict  with 
them  and  that  the  mysterious  incident  (2  Ch.  2616-2i>)  really  means 
that  Uzziah  was  deposed  and  isolated  by  the  priestly  faction.  { 
Jeroboani\  The  reign  of  Jeroboam  §  lasted  about  forty  years  and 
was  marked  by  great  political  prosperity.  While  many  wars  were 
waged,  peace  existed  during  a  large  part  of  his  reign.  In  the 
wars  with  Syria  much  northern  territory  (the  district  east  of  the 
Jordan)  was  recovered.  This  was  accomplished  the  more  easily 
because  the  Syrians  were  weakened  by  wars  with  Assyria.  The 
limits  of  the  kingdom  assumed  the  widest  extent  (2  K.  i425ff), 
though  the  statement  that  his  dominion  extended  to  Hamath  is 
thought  to  be  an  exaggeration.  ||  The  calf-worship  was  zealously 
observed  at  Bethel  and  Dan^f  and  a  similar  worship  at  other 
places.  While  this  worship  was  conducted  in  the  name  of  Yahweh, 
it  was  largely  corrupt,  including  Teraphim,  Masseboth,  the  Ephod, 
and  the  Asherah.**  The  prophets  of  the  period  tell  us  ft  that  this 


*  Kit.  Hist.  II.  335  f. 

f  III  R.  pi.  9,  II,  Is.  3, 4,  and  III,  Is.  23,  31.  But  this  identification  of  Azriya'u  of 
Ya'udi  with  Uzziah  of  Judah  is  called  in  question  by  an  increasing  number  of  schol¬ 
ars  who  maintain  that  the  Ya'udi  of  Tiglathpileser's  narrative  is  a  district  in  Northern 
Syria  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  recently  discovered  at  Sinjirli.  So,  eg.  Wkl. 
Forsch.  I.  1-23  ;  Id.KAT3.  I.  262;  W.  E.  Barnes,  DB.  II.  512 ;  Paton,  Hist.  233  f. ; 
Gu.  Gesch.  188  f. ;  Horn.  Trad.  319;  Kit.  Konig e,  263;  Benz.  Konige ,  166;  G.  S. 
Goodspeed,  History  of  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  (1902),  230  f. ;  Smith,  O.  T.  Hist. 
(1903),  226 f. ;  but  v.  McCurdy,  HPM.  I.  413!.  \  Kit.  Hist.  II.  331. 

$  According  to  the  old  chronology  825-784;  but  790-749,  Schra. ;  781-741,  Sta. 
G  VI.  I.  559;  781-740,  Kit.  Hist.  II.240;  783-743,  HPM.  $262;  785-745,  KA  T3. 
I.  262;  784-744,  Paton,  Hist.  223,  231.  ||  Sta.  G  VI.  I.  570. 

t  Ho.  85-  6  10®  Am.  81*.  **  Kit.  Hist.  II.  305  f. ;  Ho.  2I8.  17  34  I0a. 

ft  Am.  28  ff-  315  41  57. 10  ff.  63  ff  81  ff-  Ho.  4I  f- 11  ff-  6«  £  12?  £. 
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reign  was  characterized  by  gross  immorality,  inordinate  luxury  of 
the  rich,  and  by  oppression  and  injustice  toward  the  poor.  Two 
years  before  the  earthquake ]  This  phrase,  contrary  to  Keil,  is 
intended  to  mark  a  date.  Since  earthquakes  (the  view  which 
makes  it  a  civil  commotion  is  untenable)  are  not  infrequent  in 
Palestine,*  as  may  be  gathered  from  their  frequent  mention  in 
poetic  descriptions,  this  must  have  been  an  especially  severe  one. 
Reference  is  made  to  it  certainly  in  Zc.  145,  possibly  also  in  Am. 
88,9  (an  interpolation)  and  Mi.  i2_4.f  Tradition,  according  to 
Josephus,  J  connects  it  with  Uzziah’s  attempt  to  act  as  priest 
(2  Ch.  2616)  and  with  a  shattering  of  the  temple  in  the  year  of 
Uzziah’s  death  (Is.  64).  On  closer  examination,  however,  we 
may  ask,  Does  the  editor  mean  to  imply  that  this  earthquake  was 
a  beginning  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  of  Amos  ?  §  Had 
there,  in  other  words,  been  an  interval  of  two  years,  a  period  of 
repentance,  between  the  last  words  of  warning  and  this  the  first 
flash  of  the  lightning  which  consumed  them?  ||  Does  this  chrono¬ 
logical  statement  carry  with  it  the  implication  that  his  work  was  of 
short  duration,  limited,  perhaps,  to  the  one  year,  “  two  years  before 
the  earthquake,”  If  or  may  it  be  inferred  with  Pusey  from  710  21112 
that  he  had  a  long  ministry,  and  that  the  discourses  were  written 
out  only  after  a  period  of  at  least  two  years?  The  answers  to  these 
questions  depend  partly  on  one’s  conception  of  prophecy,  but  more 
largely  upon  data  which  are  not  at  hand.  Jerusalem  itself  seems 
seldom  to  have  been  affected  by  earthquakes,  and  this  may  account 
for  the  lack  of  reference  to  specific  earthquakes  by  O.  T.  writers, 
this  being  the  only  case  mentioned  in  O.  T.  literature.** 

Dicy]  Only  in  this  book,  I1  78-  10-  14  82.  ©  'Antis  which  stands  also  for 

yiDN;  proper  names  of  the  same  form  are  piny,  Ne.  1 27- 20 ;  pBN,  2  K.  2i18ff-; 
yiDN,  Is.  i1;  P^?,  2  K.  IS38;  nOr,  Jos.  1584;  Toy,  Jos.  724;  the  original  vowels 
are  not  a  —  u  (Lag.  BN.  28 f.),  but  a  —  a  (Barth.  NB.  41,  cf.  59;  Lag.  BN. 
69  f.) .  This  form  is  found  in  adjectives  (cf.  Snj,  great ),  abstract  substantives 
(cf.  DiStP,  peace~)  ;  with  active  significance  (cf.  p'wy,  oppressor ;  Jin  =  fn) ;  per¬ 
haps  never  as  passive.  The  etymologies  suggested  may  be  classified :  (1)  oy  and 

*  V.  Pu.  I.  286;  Dr.  172;  Che.  EB.  II.  1150 f.;  E.  Hull,  DB.  1.634!. 

t  Cf.  also  Jo.  210.  %  Ant.  IX.  io4.  \  Cal.  ||  Pu.  U  Bl.  Einl.  363. 

**  Hoffra.  (ZA  W.  III.  123)  regards  this  case  as  an  exegetical  inference  from  72-  6 
(cf.  7s  82),  the  thought  being  that  Israel’s  punishment  is  twice  postponed,  for  a  year 
each  time;  so  Che.  EB.  I.  149;  and  Marti,  EB.  I.  776. 
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E'-id  a  people  put  away,  populus  avulsus  (Jer.;  cf.  Ba.),  (2)  connection  with 
the  Egyptian  Amasis  or  Amosis  (Ges.  Thes.  1044),  (3)  for  did?,  carried  (in 
the  bosom )  or  for  Dpj?,  carrying,  burden-bearer,  related  to  7c>'  (MV.;  cf. 
Jer.  in  introd.  to  Jo.),  (4)  a  hard  or  heavy  people  (Jer.  in  introd.  to  Is.),  or 
heavy-tongued,  lispuig  (Jer.  on  Am.),  used  of  Am.,  who  according  to  the 
Rabbins  used  oS’ia  (714)  for  rVia,  cf.  Ju.  126.  Of  these  (1)  and  (2)  are 

absurd,  (3)  and  (4)  uncertain.  The  root  (cf.  y^fc,  to  be  oppressed ;  Thoen. 

Dcy,  to  burden,  v.  Levy,  Phon.  Wort.  38),  means  (a)  to  lift  and  carry,  Is.  46s, 
(b)  to  load  an  animal,  Gn.  4413.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  word  is  a 
simple  adjective  meaning  heavy  (Ba.).  —  onpja  run]  =  run,  cf.  Sins?  Djn 
Is  Saul  also  among  (one  of)  the  prophets?  (1  S.  iou),also  2  S.  1531 
Ps.  1187;  cf.  the  Iv  of  ’A.  and  2.  vj.  The  word  O'npj  is  of  interest  from 
every  point  of  view:  (1)  ipia  of  714  is  probably  a  corruption  of  it;  (2)  the 
Hebrew  forms  from  the  same  stem,  viz.  mpj,  punctured,  rnr',  point,  2'ppj, 
bread-crumbs,  indicate  a  root  (not  occurring  as  such  in  Hebrew)  meaning 
puncture;  (3)  the  cognate  forms,  Ass.  ndkidu  (Dl.  Pr.  47  and  HWB.  479; 

Muss-Arnolt,  Diet.  719;  Evans,  Essay  on  Assyriology,  74)  and  Arab, 
mean  shepherd,  the  latter  (Lane,  2837)  being  used  of  a  particular  kind  of 

sheep,  viz.,  a  kind  having  short  legs  and  ugly  faces,  but  furnishing 

P  7 

the  best  kind  of  wool;  (4)  Syr.  \r*l,  shepherd,  and  Moabitish  ppj  (Mesha 
stone,  1.  30  [reading  doubtful] ;  v.  Dr.  Heb.  Text  of  Sam.  LXXXV.  ff.  and  in 
Autho7'ity  and  Archaeology,  90;  Smend  and  Socin,  Die  Inschrift  des  Konigs 
Mesa  von  Moab ;  Lidzbarski,  Handbuch  zur  Nord- Sent itischen  Epigraphik, 
I.  415  ff.;  W.  H.  Bennett,  DB.  III.  404  ff.),  cf.  2  K.  34;  (5)  suggestions  have 
been  made :  (a)  from  a  root  meaning  pierce  (cf.  tXJij,  used  of  a  bird’s  boring, 
and  of  the  bite  of  a  serpent)  from  which  is  developed  the  idea  distinguish. 


used  particularly  of  separating  good  money  from  bad;  hence  applied 

to  a  kind  of  sheep  distinguished  for  choice  wool  (v.s.) ;  hence  d>Laj 
=  Ppd  (v.s.) ;  (b)  from  a  root  meaning  to  puncture  explained  by  “  stimulo 
hastae  utuntur,  pungentes  ealeem  et  pedes  bovum  posteriores  ”  (Har.); 
(c)  shepherd,  so  called  because  many  of  his  sheep  are  npj  (Ki.).  —  The 


idea  of  irjn],  as  of  its  cognates  y«_£j  (also  yi-C-^),  Aram,  pjn,  is  to 

shake,  tremble.  It  is  used,  therefore,  only  of  noises  which  are  connected  with 
a  trembling  or  shaking  movement,  e.g.  of  the  quivering  spear,  Jb.  4121;  of 
the  thundering  rattle  of  horses’  hoofs,  Jb.  39“4;  of  the  roll  of  wagon  wheels, 
Na.  32  Je.  47s.  Very  appropriately,  therefore,  is  it  used  of  an  earthquake, 
1  K.  I9llf-  Is.  29®  Zc.  145.  Interestingly  enough  the  root  is  not  used  of 
earthquakes  in  the  other  Semitic  dialects,  which,  however,  employ  words  of 

t>  7 

similar  significance  (Aram,  njpt,  Syr.  (from  >%  move  one's  self),  Arab. 


y  -  v 

from  UjJj,  move,  shake). 
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§  2.  The  text  or  motto  of  the  book.  i2.  When  Yahweh  mani¬ 
fests  his  power  and  majesty,  all  nature  feels  the  terrible  influence 
of  the  manifestation.  The  essence  of  the  teaching  of  Amos  seems 
to  be  presented  in  this  verse,  which  serves  as  an  introduction,  pre¬ 
pared  either  by  himself  or  the  editor.  In  any  case  it  is  a  separate 
section  and  not  to  be  immediately  connected  with  what  follows.* * * § 
The  verse  is  a  stanza  of  four  lines,  in  trimeter  movement.f  The 
parallelism  is  exact,  lines  i  and  2  being  synonymous,  3  and  4 
synonymous ;  lines  1  and  2  synthetic  with  3  and  4.  The  rhythm 
of  the  verse  is  inimitable  :  — 


jvjfia  nirr  pew] 
jit  Dbt&n'&i 
D'inn  mw  few 
b&-on  twi 

For  an  interesting  theory  as  to  its  relation  to  the  following 
stanzas,  in  which  it  is  suggested  that  Amos  went  to  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Northern  King,  accompanied  by  a  chorus,  and 
that  the  entire  passage  (Chs.  1,  2)  was  presented  in  strophe  and 
antistrophe,  v.  Muller.  J  Against  the  authenticity  of  the  verse  may 
be  urged  :  (1)  the  phraseology  is  similar  to  that  found  in  Joel  and 
later  authors  (v.  p.  12)  ;  §  (2)  the  words  suit  the  context  better  in 
Joel  than  here  ;  (3)  the  tone  of  lamentation  seems  inconsistent  with 
the  severe  announcements  which  follow ;  (4)  the  extremely  fin¬ 
ished  and  artistic  character  of  the  verse  (z u'.),  in  contrast  with  the 
spoken  addresses  which  follow ;  ||  (5)  the  lack  of  point  in  making 
Jerusalem  so  prominent  in  an  address  delivered  to  the  citizens  of 
Northern  Israel;^  (6)  the  hostility,  implied  toward  the  high- 
places  of  the  North,  did  not  exist  until  after  Amos’s  time.  It  is 

*  So  Dat.,  Ba.,  Reu.,  Gun.,  We.,  Now.,  GAS.,  Dr.,  et  al. 

f  See  my  articles  in  AJT.  I.  (1897),  140-5,  and  BW.  XII.  (1898),  86-9,  179-82, 
251—6,  333-8- 

X  Die  Propheten  in  ihrer  urspriinglichen  Form  (1896)  ;  cf.  Lohr,  Untersuchungen 
zum  Buck  Amos  (1901),  p.  3 ;  Ko.  Stilistik,  Rhetorik ,  Poetik  (1900),  348  ff. ;  Zenner, 
Die  Chorgesange  im  Buche  der  Psalmen,  I.  (1896),  5-8  ;  Sievers,  Metrische  Studien, 
I.  (1901),  134-41,  472-9;  Baumann,  Der  Aufbau  der  Amosreden  (1903) ;  and  on 
Hebrew  Poetry  in  general,  Briggs,  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Ho ly  Scrip¬ 
ture  (1899),  355-426. 

§  Che.  in  Introd.  to  WRS.  Proph.  XV.  f.,  and  art.  “Amos,”  EB. 

||  Seesemann,  p.  5.  f  Volz,  19  f. ;  Bu.  art.  “  Amos,"  Jew.  Enc. 
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not  enough  to  claim  that  Amos  uses  this  utterance  earlier,  because 
in  Joel  the  effect  of  Yahweh’s  indignation  is  very  much  exaggerated 
as  compared  with  the  effect  described  by  Amos ;  * * * §  or  that  the 
passage  is  not  hostile  to  the  high-places  but  implies  merely  that 
Jerusalem  is  the  most  prominent  of  the  places  at  which  Yahweh  is 
worshipped. |  The  verse  introduces  the  entire  book  and  not  the 
first  chapters. 

2.  jNif']  Greek  versions  variously:  (5  ipdty^aro-,  ’A.  2.  ppvxh<reTali 
0.  tpeb^erar,  while  translate  as  future.  O’jnn  mxj]  ®  habitations  of 

Kings ;  TrJ  speciosa  pastorum  ;  S>  oasis  inhabited  by  shepherds.  irtn] 

&  fortification  of  their  strongholds. 

2.  And  he  said  ]  This  phrase  is  used  after  “words”  of  i1  in¬ 
stead  of  the  more  common  “  saying,”  because  of  the  number  of 
subordinate  sentences  intervening ;  cf.  Ho.  i2.  Yahweh  roars 
from  Zion,  and  utters  his  voice  from  Jerusalem ]  This  is  found 
in  Jo.  316,  but  in  a  different  connection.  The  verse  is  neither 
original  with  Amos  and,  with  what  follows,  a  reflection  of  his  shep¬ 
herd-life  ;  borrowed  therefore  by  Joel  who,  in  this  case,  lived  later ;  \ 
nor  is  it  original  with  Joel  and  repeated,  somewhat  later,  by  Amos, 
because  though  still  unfulfilled  he  wishes  to  give  assurance  of 
fulfilment ;  §  but  by  the  hand  of  a  post-exilic  editor  who  inserts 
it  here  from  Joel ||  ( v.s .).  The  “roaring  ”  is  that  of  the  lion, If  not 
that  of  thunder  (as  perhaps  in  Joel  and  Je.  2530)  nor  of  waves, 
though  this  is  found  elsewhere,  cf.  Is.  530 ;  the  phrase  “  utters  his 
voice”  is  the  Hebraistic  expression  for  “thundering”  (Ps.  46s 
Jb.  3 74)  ;  the  idea  of  both  phrases  is  the  manifestation  of  majesty 
and  power.  Zion ]  originally  applied  (a)  to  the  hill  Ophel, 
(h)  to  the  ridge  on  which  the  temple  stood,  and  later  (e)  to  the 
entire  city  **  (so  here  and  in  61  and  Is.  2s),  and  Jerusalem']  of  the 

*  Mit.  f  Now. 

X  Cocceius,  quoted  by  Ba. ;  We.;  Mit.;  Dr.  75;  Id.  art  “  Joel,"  EB. ;  Now.; 

GAS. ;  Elh.  137. 

§  Ba. ;  Reu. ;  Kirk.  Doct.  63  ff. ;  G.  G.  Cameron,  DB.  II.  675. 

||  Volz,  19  f. ;  Taylor,  DB.  I.  86;  Che.  EB.  I.  151;  Day  and  Chapin,  AJSL. 
XVIII.  72f.;  Houtsma,  ThT.  1900,  p.  432;  cf.  Bu.  Jew.  Enc.  I.  532. 

H  Ju.  145  Am.  3*-  8  Ps.  10421 ;  so  Dr. ;  et  at. 

**  Klaiber,  ZDPV.  III.  189  ff.,  IV.  18  ff. ;  Riehm,  HBA.  II.  1839  ff. ;  Starck,  Pal. 
u.  Syrien,  86  f. ;  Smith's  DB^.  II.  1650  f. ;  Miihlau,  art.  “  Zion  "  in  Riehm’s  HBA. ; 
BSZ.  s.v.  p’S. 
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synonymous  parallelism,  are  too  local  to  be  understood  as  mean¬ 
ing  the  mass  of  the  faithful  children  of  God.*  To  the  pure  and 
devout  worshippers  of  Yahvveh,  at  the  time  of  this  utterance  ( i.e . 
after  the  exile),  the  place  represented  by  these  names  was  the  centre 
of  the  national  life,  as  well  as  of  the  theocracy.  The  pastures  of 
the  shepherds  mourii\  The  shepherd  life  of  the  author  (whoever 
he  was)  shows  itself  in  these  words,  which  stand  in  relation  of 
consequence  to  the  first  half.  The  Targumic  “  habitations  ”  in¬ 
stead  of  “  pastures  ”  has  no  basis ;  nor  is  the  translation  “  perish  ” 
instead  of  “  mourn  ”  on  the  ground  of  the  parallel  “  wither  ”  f  well 
taken.  The  present  tense]:  presents  the  descriptive  idea  better 
than  the  future  “shall”  or  “will.”  The  top  of  CarmeT\%  does 
not  refer  to  the  Carmel  of  i  S.  25s  in  Southern  Palestine,  ||  the 
home  of  Nabal  which,  according  to  Eusebius  and  Theodoret,  was 
a  village  south  of  Jerusalem,  not  a  mountain ;  nor  may  it  be  taken 
in  a  general  way,  “  the  best  of  cornfields,”  *  but  designates  the 
mountain  ordinarily  so  called  (cf.  g3)  on  the  coast  of  Palestine, 
west  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  The  word,  being  originally  an 
appellative  meaning  the  garden ,  like  certain  other  geographical 
terms, has  the  article.  No  part  of  Palestine  was  more  beautiful 
or  fertile  than  the  ridge  of  Carmel  (S.E.  to  N.E.  12  miles,  1800  ft. 
high  at  the  S.E.,  500  ft.  high  at  the  N.W.).**  The  greatest  calam¬ 
ity  imaginable  would  be  the  withering  of  Carmel,  Is.  33s  Na.  i4. 
The  prophet  speaks  of  a  general  characteristic  of  Yahweh  with 
special  reference  to  an  impending  judgment.  In  semi-proverbial 
form  we  have  the  essence  of  the  prophetic  thought ;  the  verse 
serves  also,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  editor,  as  a  motto 
or  text.  The  chapters  which  follow  are  merely  the  expansion 
of  this  thought,  and  the  explanation  of  it.  There  will  be  locusts 
and  drought  (716)  ;  but  the  end  will  come  about  through  Assyria 
(S27  717)- 

*  Geb.  t  Calv. 

J  So  We. ;  Or.;  Gun.;  GAS.;  Now.;  Elh.;  but  cf.  Dr. 

§  Ba.  191-5;  WRS.  Sent.  156;  Badeker,  Pal .4  259;  ZDPV.W III.  no;  Mit. 
55  f. ;  Starck,  Pal.  u.  Syr  ten,  103 ;  GAS.  HG.  150,  152-note,  337-41 ;  Buhl,  Geog.  23, 
163;  Jastrow,  JBL.  XI.  1x5.  For  the  city  Carmel  in  Judah,  cf.  BSZ.  387;  Rob. 
BR?  I.  495-8. 

||Jer. ;  Mich.;  Justi;  BSZ.  387.  It  B.g.  v.a ;  JEOn,  41. 

**  F.  R.  Conder  and  C.  R.  Conder,  Handbook ,  209. 
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2.  mm]  the  position  of  this  word  makes  the  first  half  of  the  v.  subordinate 
to  the  second,  the  force  being,  “  When  Yahweh  out  of  Zion  roars,  and 
from  Jerusalem  utters  his  voice,  the  pastures  of  the  shepherds  mourn,”  etc.; 
GK.  142c;  Dr.  §  165;  H.  45,  3,  b.  The  other  alternative,  to  treat  run'  as 
emphatic,  is  scarcely  possible.  The  emphasis  rests  on  p>s  and  aSsum  which 
stand  out  of  the  usual  order.  A  rhetorical  climax  is  seen  in  both  members, 
the  roar  of  the  lion  passing  into  that  of  thunder;  the  waste  of  Carmel’s  top 
following  the  desolation  of  the  pasture-land.  If  we  omit  ncNU  the  first  word, 
and  pronounce  mx  for  mm  and  dS  for  qS,  we  find  that  21  of  the  28  vowels 
in  the  verse  are  long  (0  (7),  a  (6),  Ae  (3),  H  (3),  t  ( 2 )),  in  other  words  the 
very  vowel  sounds  with  the  frequently  recurring  sibilants  (5)  and  liquids  (13) 
suggest  the  thunder  in  its  rollings.  jne>',  jm]  ©  uses  aorist  or  pf.  ( v.s .), 
HLrB&,  the  impf.,  the  former  adopting  the  gnomic,  the  latter  the  prophetic 
interpretation;  for  variation  in  other  Grk.  versions  v.s.  Likewise  in  the  case 
of  lSa.xi  and  the  same  variation  occurs.  The  use  of  the  present  expresses 
the  thought  as  generic.  H.  21,  3;  Dr.  §  35;  GK.  107^.  jNim,  nwj,  tato, 

t£0’i]  The  usage  of  these  words  is  of  a  late  character;  Sax  is  used  figuratively 

as  in  Jo.  i10  Is.  244- 7  33s;  but  cf.  Ho.  43;  nitu  as  in  Jo.  i19f-  222;  ecr  as  in 

Jo.  I12;  JNir  is  used  of  only  in  Jb.  374  Je.  2530  Ho.  II10  Jo.  416,  all  post- 

exilic  passages.  Note  further  the  similarity  of  \.2h  to  Je.  9°  2310  25s7  Is.  33s 
Na.  I4,  all  post-exilic  except  the  first  ( v .  Che.  EB.  I.  15 1,  n.  2). 

§  3.  Approaching  judgments  upon  the  surrounding  nations.* 

i3-25.  The  real  work  of  Amos  is  to  preach  to  Israel ;  he  begins  his 
work,  however,  by  announcing  the  judgment  which  is  to  fall  upon 
the  neighboring  nations.  In  this  he  has  a  threefold  purpose  :  — 

1)  To  gain  the  good-will  of  those  in  whose  welfare  he  is  inter¬ 
ested,  and  to  whom  his  words  are  addressed.  In  this  is  seen  the 
art  of  the  prophetic  method.  2)  To  show  that  a  judgment  is 
coming,  which  is  to  include  all  nations ;  shall  Israel  be  omitted  ? 
3)  To  raise  the  question,  whether,  if  these  nations,  without  the 
truth  as  given  by  Yahweh’s  prophets,  must  suffer,  Israel  shall  not 
suffer  most  of  all.  The  literary  work  of  Amos  (though  belonging 
to  the  earliest  period  of  written  prophecy)  exhibits  evidence  of 
the  highest  poetical  skill.  A  study  of  the  utterances  of  Amos,  with 
reference  to  their  original  form,  discloses  some  interesting  facts. 
Since  the  connection  of  thought  and,  in  many  cases,  the  very 
wording  of  the  text,  are  largely  dependent  upon  the  results  of  such 
study,  it  will  be  necessary  in  each  section,  or  closely  allied  group 

*  Ba.  65-110;  Ew.  I.  151-5;  WRS.  Proph.  127  ff. ;  We.  67-71;  Or.  109-12; 
Mit.  56-84;  DHM.  Du  Prop  he  ten,  I.  62-66;  McC.  II PM.  I.  337-46;  GAS.  1. 121  ff. 
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of  sections,  to  present  a  reconstruction  of  the  text,  including 
divisions  into  strophes,  arrangement  in  lines,  transposition,  at 
times,  of  clauses  or  lines,  and  changes  in  the  reading  of  words. 

Chaps.  i3-25  constitute  a  literary  unit  and  present  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  Amos  as  clearly  as  any  other  portion  of  the 
book.* 

Its  divisions  are : 

j3-s.  6-8  against  Damascus  and  Gaza,  Strophes  of  5,  3,  and  4  lines. 

j9-io.  11-12  against  Tyre  and  Edom,  Strophes  of  5  and  2  lines. 

1 12-is  2i-3  against  Ammon  and  Moab,  Strophes  of  5,  3,  and  3  lines. 

24-5  against  Judah,  Strophes  of  5  and  2  lines. 

The  symmetry  of  the  arrangement  is  not  only  striking,  but  sig¬ 
nificant.  The  significance  of  the  variation  in  form  in  divisions  II. 
and  IV.  will  be  considered  in  their  detailed  treatment.  The 
arrangement  of  Muller  f  does  not  bring  out  all  the  facts,  and  his 
theory  of  the  poetical  form  of  Amos  requires  an  adjustment  of 
the  material  so  artificial  as  to  throw  the  greatest  doubt  upon  the 
whole  scheme. 

I.  3-5.  Judgment  upon  Syria.  —  In  his  forecast  of  impending 
national  catastrophes,  the  prophet  begins  with  Syria,  and  charges 
the  nation  with  sins,  as  a  punishment  for  which  Yahweh  will  send 
desolation  and  captivity. 

The  strophic  arrangement,  if  the  opening  and  closing  words,  “  thus  has 
Yahweh  said  ”  and  “  said  Yahweh  ”  are  included,  is  5,  3,  and  4  ;  the  clause 
“and  I  will  break,”  etc.  goes  with  strophe  2,  because  it  completes  the  thought 
of  the  strophe,  forming  its  culmination ;  while  the  structure  of  the  following 
sentence  excludes  it  from  strophe  3,  including  reference  as  it  does  to  “  com¬ 
mon  people,”  “  ruler,”  “  whole  people.”  It  will  be  noted  that  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  i°~8  is  precisely  that  of  Muller’s  arrangement,  5,  2,  and  5, 

ignores  the  logical  connection  of  the  members,  and  the  parallelism  of  i3-5. 
Line  5  of  strophe  1,  and  line  4  of  strophe  3  are  shorter  than  the  rule ;  and  it 
is  possible  to  treat  them  as  parts  of  the  preceding  lines.  Cf.  Lohr,  3. 

3.  utrtf  n]  1L  here  and  in  v.13  has  fem.  suf.  earn ;  so  also  Hoffm. 

( ZA  W.  III.  97,  z /.».);  Elh.  —  mi  ocn]  ©  tirpi^ov  (=  cnitr(?)) 

*  For  the  view  that  this  entire  section  is  exilic,  see  Houtsma,  ThT.  1900,  p.  432. 

f  Die  Prophcten  I.  63,  64;  II.  nj,  u. 
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7 rpLomv  aLdijpois  ris  iv  y acrrpl  ix°^cras  T&v  iv  TaXaaS  (i  Ch.  208,  tern, 
©  ddirpiaev) ;  the  additional  words  here  (and  in  IL)  are  perhaps  an  inser¬ 
tion  from  I13  (Vol.),  unsupported  by  the  other  versions. — 4.  nuniN]  ©  r a 
6ep.t\ia.;  ’A.,  2.,  pdpeis  ;  0.,  ras  aiAas ;  U  domos.  —  -nrrp]  (3  viou  'AStp, 
reading  i  for  final  t. —  5.  vnassn]  goes  with  strophe  2  (z/.r.).  — jin]  <3,  0., 
'Qi/;  S>  ,o),  so  R  idoli ;  but  ’A.  avwcpeXovs;  2.,  E.,  aSi/das.  —  ■jami]  ©  om. — 
Jiy  no]  <3  avdpuv  (cf.  Ho.  i7)  Xappdv  (=jm);  TS  domo  voluptatis.— 
rn'p]  ©  e7rlKXijros  =  Nnp  (cf.  Nu.  I1G  l62);  ’A.,  Kvprivr);  U  Cyrenen. 

3  a.  Thus  has  Yahweh  said~\  Usual  formula  for  the  introduction 
of  each  utterance,  cf.  i6, 91113  21-4-6.  The  tense  (pf.  not  impf.) 
implies  no  particular  time  in  the  past  at  which  the  revelation  has 
been  given.  The  imperfect  would  have  suggested  a  repeated 
statement  on  the  part  of  Yahweh.  Amos,  like  the  other  proph¬ 
ets,  is  represented  as  Yahweh’s  spokesman.  —  For  three  trans¬ 
gressions,  yea  for  four ]  Compare  similar  expressions  in  Je.  36s3 
Pr.  3o1518-2129  Ecclus.  26s.  The  numbers  were  taken  literally 
by  the  Rabbins,  who  understood  that  three  transgressions  had 
actually  been  committed  which  were  to  be  forgiven,  while  the 
fourth  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  forgiveness  impossible.* 
A  symbolical  interpretation,  however,  has  been  generally  adopted  : 
(1)  Four  and  three  added  together  =  seven,  a  complete  num¬ 
ber  ;  f  (2)  three,  the  complete  number,  four,  more  than  enough  ;  J 
(3)  three,  representing  many,  four  the  thing  which  calls  for 
punishment ;  §  or,  as  seems  most  probable,  the  two  numbers 
together  representing  the  idea  of  indefiniteness  or  lack  of  limita¬ 
tion.  ||  The  word  rendered  transgression  really  means  rebellion 
against  authority  (cf.  1  K.  1219  2  K.  i1). —  Damascus ]  The  coun¬ 
try  (cf.  v.5,  in  which  the  city  is  thus  designated)  of  Syria,  or  that 
portion  of  it  of  which  Damascus  was  capital.  From  the  days 
of  Baasha  and  Ben-hadad  I.  (1  K.  is18ff  )  there  had  been  con¬ 
stant  struggle  between  Israel  and  Syria,  in  which  Israel  had 
suffered  grievously  (2  K.  io32  1322).  At  this  time,  however,  the 
southern  territory  of  Syria  must  have  been  in  Israel’s  hands 
(2  K.  1325  1425). 


*  So  essentially  Ew. 
f  Cal.,  Os. 

J  Pu.,  Dr. 


$  Dat. 

||  Gun.,  We.,  Mit.,  Val.,  Now.,  Marti. 
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The  country  of  Aram  (din,  Homer  and  Hesiod,  "Api/joi;  later  "Z\ipLa  and 

jft  ^ 

Si jpos,  shortened  from  ’A (Ttrovpla-,  Ar.  i.e.  North-land,  as  Yemen 

J>  s  1 

meant  South-land ;  the  root  be  unlucky,  3d  form  go  to  the  left,  hence, 

north )  included  the  territory  between  the  Taurus  Mountains  and  the  Arabian 
desert,  the  Tigris  and  the  Mediterranean,  except  the  coast  land  occupied  by 
the  Phoenicians  and  Philistines,  and  the  possessions  of  Israel,  Edom,  Moab, 
and  Ammon.  The  Aramaeans,  or  Syrians,  were  closely  related  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  in  the  earliest  times  they  seem  to  have  lived  in  close  relationship  with  each 
other.  The  early  traditions,  as  presented  in  the  Old  Testament,  connect  the 
two  families  in  the  migration  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (Gn.  n31  2410-29  2743); 
represent  the  Hebrews  as  coming  to  Canaan,  while  the  Aramaeans  remained 
in  Mesopotamia ;  describe  the  residence  of  Nahor  in  Mesopotamia ;  intro¬ 
duce  Balaam  of  Pethor  on  the  Euphrates  (Nu.  225  237;  Pethor  is  identified 
by  Schr.,  KA  T'1.  pp.  155  ff. ;  KB.  I.  133,  with  the  Assyrian  Pitru  located  on 
the  river  Sagur,  near  Hierapolis ;  this,  if  correct,  involves  a  slight  inaccuracy 
in  the  Biblical  statement  that  Pethor  is  on  the  Euphrates;  cf.  Che.  on  Pethor 
in  EB. );  and  mention  Cushan-rishathaim,  King  of  Aram  (Ju.  38  10).  The 
Priest-writer  of  the  Hexateuch  uses  the  geographical  term  din  pc  (BSZ.  655; 
cf.  No.  EB.  I.  278),  the  field  of  Aram.  Other  references  of  interest  are 
Gn.  2220ff-  2510  282  (cf.  io22ff-)  3147  Is.  3611  Ezra  47ff- 17f-  62ff-  In  the  time  of 
Saul,  Zobah  had  become  the  centre  of  Aramaean  power  (1  S.  I447cf.  2  S.  io6); 
and  in  David’s  time  the  King  of  Zobah,  Hadadezer,  was  Israel’s  most  dan¬ 
gerous  enemy  (2  S.  83ff-  io16ff').  The  different  branches  of  Aram,  viz. 
(1)  pirm  oin  (2  S.  85ffi),  (2)  aim  ma  din  (2  S.  ioG  cf.  Nu.  1321),  (3)  din 
noyn  (1  Ch.  196  cf.  2  S.  ioG  Jos.  1311),  (4)  alia  (2  S.  io6  cf.  Ju.  118),  (5)1112:1 
occurring  chiefly  in  connection  with  nayo  (Dt.  314  Jos.  125  1313  2  S.  158),  were 
united  under  Hadadezer,  and  with  the  exception  of  iitsb,  all  took  part  in  the 
war  against  David.  At  this  time  the  dominion  of  the  King  of  Zobah  extended 
to  Damascus  and  Hamath  (2  S.  85-  9- 40)  and  beyond  the  Euphrates  (2  S.  io16). 
The  capital  of  Zobah  was  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Orontes  (the  Saba 
mentioned  by  Ptolemaus;  Ew.,  cf.  Ba.;  also  BSZ.  696).  David  defeated 
Hadadezer  twice  (2  S.  io13- 1S)  and  gained  control  of  the  country.  A  little 
later,  a  kingdom  was  established  in  Damascus  under  Rezon,  one  of  Iladad- 
ezer’s  captains  (1  K.  1 123"23).  In  Solomon’s  reign  this  new  kingdom  was  con¬ 
tinually  at  war  with  Israel  (1  K.  n25).  Henceforward  Damascus  was  the 
capital  city  and  seat  of  the  kingdom  of  Aram,  the  word  Aram  itself,  when  not 
otherwise  defined,  being  used  for  this  kingdom  (1  K.  1518  2  K.  51  6s-  24  Am.  I6). 
Only  during  the  reign  of  Hezion,  Rezon’s  successor,  was  there  peace  (1  K.  221). 
For  the  view  that  Hezion  and  Rezon  are  identical,  v.  Ew.  Hist.  IV.  24,  n.  5 ; 
GAS.  EB.  I.  990;  Thenius  and  Klo.  on  1  K.  II23  1518;  and  KAT3.  134;  but 
cf.  Che.  art.  “  Hezion,”  EB.  I.;  Kit.  on  1  K.  1518.  Wkl.  Untersuch.  60 ff.  reads 
Hazael  on  basis  of  ©4L.  Tabrimmon,  son  of  Hezion,  seems  to  have  made  a 
covenant  with  Judah  against  Israel  (1  K.  1513 19).  With  Ben-hadad  I.,  the  son 
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of  Tabrimmon,  the  relations  became  still  more  delicate.  A  treaty  was  made 
with  Baasha,  King  of  Israel,  but  afterwards  at  the  request  of  Asa,  King  of  Judah, 
it  was  broken,  and  certain  cities  in  the  north  of  Israel  were  captured  (i  K. 
z520ff.).  Ben-hadad  II.  was  frequently  repulsed  by  Ahab,  King  of  Israel,  with 
whom  Jehoshaphat  of  Judah  was  allied  (i  K.  20lff-  223ff-  2  K.  68'24;  for  the 
view  that  the  opponent  of  Ahab  was  Ben-hadad  I.  v.  Wkl.  Untersuch.  60  ff.; 
Che.  art.  “  Ben-hadad,”  EB. ;  but  cf.  Gu.  GVI.  154).  Ahab,  fearing  Shalma¬ 
neser  II.  (860-825)  of  Assyria,  dealt  very  leniently  with  Ben-hadad,  though 
victorious  over  him,  because  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  keep  Syria  as  a 
power  between  Assyria  and  Israel  (F.  Brown,  Assyriology,  60  f. ;  Kit.  Hist. 
II.  272).  When  Shalmaneser  attacked  Ben-hadad,  Ahab  and  other  neigh¬ 
boring  princes  came  to  the  assistance  of  Syria,  but  all  were  defeated  in  the 
battle  of  Karkar  (854  B.C.;  see  Shalmaneser-Monolith,  col.  II.  91  f.;  Schr. 
KGF.  359-64;  KB.  I.  172;  COT.  I.  182-90;  We.  SV.  I.  31  ff.;  Sta.  GVI.  I. 
528  f.;  McC.  HPM.  I.  272-80;  R.  F.  Harper,  ABL.  43).  In  the  year  follow¬ 
ing  (853  B.c.)  Ahab  took  advantage  of  a  respite  from  Assyria  to  make  his 
fatal  campaign  against  Ben-hadad  (1  K.  221-40).  Hazael,  the  usurper,  successor 
of  Ben-hadad  II.,  captured  the  land  east  of  the  Jordan  (2  K.  io32f-  133.6.7.22) 
from  Jehu  and  Jehoahaz,  and  made  a  campaign  against  the  Philistines  (2  K. 
I217f  ),  in  which  Jehoash  of  Judah  secured  the  safety  of  Jerusalem  by  giving 
him  presents.  But  Hazael’s  son,  Ben-hadad  III.,  was  defeated  by  Joash  of 
Israel  three  times,  and  Jeroboam  II.  took  away  from  him  Hamath  and 
Damascus,  or,  at  least,  part  of  the  territory  belonging  to  Damascus  (2  K.  1325 
I425-28).  Moreover,  Adad-nirari  III.  (812-783  B.C.)  of  Assyria  besieged  Da¬ 
mascus  and  compelled  its  king,  Mari,  to  pay  heavy  tribute.  In  the  time  of 
Amos,  therefore,  Syria  was  greatly  weakened,  but  was  probably  giving  signs 
of  renewed  hostility. 

3  b,  c.  I  will  not  revoke  zV]  Cf.  Is.  5511.  The  pronoun  “  it  ”  is 
ambiguous  here  as  in  Nu.  2320  Is.  4313  4816;  it  probably  refers  to 
the  anger  of  Yahweh,  i.e.  the  threatening  which  is  involved  in  the 
preceding  verse,  and  in  this  case  the  idea  is  that  Yahweh  will  not 
avert  the  punishment  which  he  has  already  threatened.*  Others 
refer  it  to  the  specific  threatening  which  is  to  be  uttered  in  verses 
4and5.f  A  different  turn  is  given  to  the  verb  by  translating  it 
“repay,”  “pay  back,”J  and  making  the  sentence  interrogative, 
although  without  the  sign  of  interrogation.  Hesselberg,  however, 
giving  the  verb  the  same  force  but  taking  the  connection  differently, 
arrives  at  this  interpretation,  “  I  will  not  repay  Syria  for  the  inde- 

*  Jus.,  Hi.,  Ew„  Pu.,  Or.,  We.,  Now.,  Dr.  f  Marck,  Mau. 

X  The  other  meaning  of  3'(fn,  revoke,  turn,  regularly  requiring  pin  or  qN. 
So  Va. 
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finable  number  of  lesser  crimes  of  which  she  has  been  guilty,  but 
on  account  of  her  threshing  Gilead,”  etc.  Some  refer  the  pro¬ 
noun  to  Syria,  the  verb  being  translated  “  convert.”  *  Others  refer 
“  it  ”  to  some  earlier  prophecy,  the  fulfilment  of  which  has  been 
delayed,  but  according  to  Amos  will  not  be  revoked.!  The 
translation  “  I  will  not  bring  them  back,”}  requires  a  late  date  for 
the  prophecy.  By  a  change  of  pointing  (v.s.)  Hoffmann  trans¬ 
lates,  “I  will  not  let  them  dwell  in  peace.” — Because  they  have 
threshed  Gilead  §]  The  country,  not  the  mountain,  of  Gilead  is 
intended.  The  word  is  derived,  according  to  Gn.  3i47ff',  from 
the  Aramaic  words  meaning  hill  (b?)  and  witness  ("lt?),||  and 
accordingly  was  used  at  first  as  the  name  of  the  mountainous 
region  forming  the  boundary  between  Israel  and  her  Aramaean 
neighbors.  For  a  good  example  of  this  narrower  usage,  see 
Ct.  4l.  At  an  early  period,  however,  it  took  on  a  larger  meaning 
and  designated,  in  contrast  with  Canaan,  west  of  the  Jordan,  all 
the  territory  east  of  the  Jordan  except  Bashan  (cf.  Dt.  313  Jos. 
j3io.11.sif.).  jn  p)t  .^1  Bashan  seems  to  be  included.^}  It  stands 
specifically  for  the  territory  of  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  (eg. 
Nu.  32s6’  *• 39  Jos.  1225).  In  1  S.  137  Gad  and  Gilead  are  joined. 
That  Amos  used  the  word  in  the  latter  sense  appears  from 
2  K.  io32f-,  although  even  here  it  is  used  in  two  senses  in  the 
same  passage.**  —  With  threshing  instruments  of  iron]  The  read¬ 
ing  of  t©  (v.s.)  is  without  basis.  References  in  the  O.  T.  to 
threshing  machines  or  instruments  are  easily  classified  according 
as  they  speak  (1)  of  the  ordinary  work  of  such  machines 
(2  S.  24212  1  Ch.  2123  Is.  28s7  2S)  ;  (2)  of  their  use  as  instruments 
of  torture  (here,  and  2  S.  1231  1  Ch.  203),  or  (3)  in  a  figurative 
sense  (Jb.  4130  of  the  crocodile;  Is.  4115  of  Israel).  To  under¬ 
stand  their  use  as  instruments  of  torture  we  must  note  the  three 
forms  which  are  described  as  still  found  in  Oriental  countries, 

*  Jer.  f  Mit.  J  Day  and  Chapin,  AJSL.  XVIII.  73  f. 

§  Cf.  the  similar  phraseology  used  by  Tiglathpileser  III. :  "  the  land  Btt-Amuk- 
kdni  I  threshed  as  with  a  threshing  instrument;  all  its  people,  and  its  possessions 
I  brought  to  Assyria"  (KB.  II.  4b;  cf.  ABL.  54). 

||  Cf.  suggestion  of  Ba.  St  hill  of  eternity ,  Hb.  3 6  (ijt  'V\n)  and  Gn.  4926 
(nSijt  n'ijnj). 

H  Cf.  GAS.  HG.  548  f. ,  575-90;  S.  Merrill,  art.  "Gilead,"  DB. ;  Che.  art. 
"  Gilead,"  EB.  **  J3a. 
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viz.  (i)  that  seen  by  Niebuhr  at  Yemen,*  a  great  stone,  in 
the  shape  of  a  wooden  drag,  drawn  over  the  grain  by  two  oxen ; 

(2)  that  seen  by  Niebuhr  in  Syria,  f  a  sledge,  made  of  planks 
underneath  which  are  fixed  sharp  flints,  or  pieces  of  sharp  iron ; 

(3)  that  described  by  Girard,  J  a  threshing  wagon,  consisting  of 
a  square  frame  of  wood  across  which,  parallel  with  two  of  the 
sides,  run  two  axletrees,  on  one  of  which  are  three,  and  on 
the  other  four  flat  iron  wheels.  §  Only  prisoners  of  war  were 
thus  tortured ;  the  custom  was  not  uncommon  of  placing  them 
on  the  ground  like  grain,  and  driving  the  machine  over  them. 
Other  cruelties  (cf.  2  S.  1231)  were  practised  at  the  same  time. 
The  cruelties  here  represented,  whether  literally  or  figuratively, 
were  probably  those  practised  by  Hazael  (842-802  b.c),  in  the 
incursions  during  the  reigns  of  Jehu  and  Jehoahaz  (cf.  2  K.  812 
io32*'-  137).  —  4.  Send  a  fire~\  For  fire  as  a  symbol  of  war,  see 
Ju.  920;  of  divine  wrath,  which  frequently  finds  expression  in  war, 
Dt.  424  32s2.  The  same  words  are  used  in  Ho.  814  and  Je.  17 27 
2 114  49^  5032.  It  is  hardly  to  be  taken  either  as  literal  fire,  or  as 
lightning;  ||  cf.  Ju.  2048  and  2  K.  812.  —  In  the  house  of  Hazael~\ 
Hazael, If  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  which  sat  upon  the  throne 
of  Syria  in  the  times  of  Amos,  was  a  contemporary  of  Joram 
(2  K.  8s9),  Jehu  (2  K.  io32),  and  Jehoahaz  (2  K.  1322).  His  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  throne  was  foretold  by  Elisha  (2  K.  87~13).  The 
allusion  here  may  be  to  Damascus,  or  to  a  royal  palace  in 
Damascus,  as  favored  by  the  parallelism,  or  to  the  dynasty  of 
Hazael.  In  any  case  the  thought  is  essentially  the  same. — 
The  palaces  of  Ben-hadad~\  A  phrase  practically  parallel  with 
“  house  of  Hazael.”  The  name  scarcely  refers  to  Ben-hadad  I. 
(about  900),  or  Ben-hadad  II.  (about  874),  both  of  whom  pre¬ 
ceded  Hazael,  but  rather  to  Ben-hadad  III.  (2  K.  io3  1325),** 
the  son  and  successor  of  Hazael.  The  suggestion  ff  that  this 


*  Reisebeschreibung  von  Arabien ,  158.  t  Ibid.  158.  Post,  PEP.,  1891,  p.  114. 
I  Memoir e  sur  l' agriculture,  l' Industrie  et  le  commerce  de  I'Egypte,  II.  504  f. 
(cf.  Ba.). 

$  Cf.  Dr.  227  f.;  Now.  Arch.  1. 232  ff. ;  Benz.  Arch.  209  f.  ||  Schro. ;  GFM.  Ju.  21. 
H  Ri.  HBA.  I.  572;  COT.  I.  196  ff.,  202  ff;  Sta.  G  VI.  I.  540-6,  562-6;  Che. 
art.  “  Hazael,"  EB.  ;  C.  F.  Burney,  art.  "  Hazael,"  DB. 

**  Or.,  Dr.;  v.  GAS.  art.  "  Damascus,”  EB. ;  and  KA  T8.  134,  on  the  question 
pf  two  or  three  Ben-hadads.  ft  Cf.  Mit. ;  KA  T'A.  134. 
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may  be  the  same  as  Mari  whom  Adad-nirari  III.  (803  b.c.) 
conquered  is  hardly  tenable.  By  some  the  name  is  thought 
to  be  a  title  of  Syrian  kings  as  Pharaoh  was  of  the  Egyptian 
kings  ;  *  others  think  Hazael  and  Ben-hadad  are  used  as  typical, 
representative  names  of  the  kings  of  Damascus.!  —  5.  The 
bars  of  Damascus ]  The  bars  employed  in  ancient  cities  to 
fasten  the  gates  are  frequently  used  by  synecdoche  for  the  de¬ 
fences  of  a  city  (Ju.  163  1  K.  413  Je.  5130  Lam.  29).  The  power 
of  Yahweh  will  break  in  pieces  the  defences  of  the  city.  —  An 
inhabitant ]  i.e.  the  common  people ;  either  so,  or  with  equal 
appropriateness,  the  one  sitting  on  a  throne  ;  the  former  is  favored 
by  the  context  which  has  another  term  for  ruler  (v.i.)  ;  for 
the  latter,  cf.  Ps.  2 4  22s. —  The  valley  of  Aven\  If  the  He¬ 
brew  text  be  read  with  (©  pK,  |  instead  of  pK,  and  it  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  On  was  the  Egyptian  name  for  Heliopolis,  a  name 
given  also  to  Baalbek,  because  it  was  a  centre  of  the  sun-worship, 
the  prophet  must  have  had  in  mind  “the  valley  of  the  Lebanon” 
(Jos.  1117  127),  the  Coele-Syria  of  the  Greeks,  the  modern  El- 
buka'a.  With  this  may  be  compared  Ezekiel’s  similar  treatment  of 
the  Egyptian  On  (3017).  If  the  Hebrew  text  is  retained,  the  pun 
is  introduced  to  bring  out  more  distinctly  the  idolatry.  §  The  inter¬ 
pretation,  valley  of  idolatry,  ||  presents  no  satisfactory  explanation. 
—  The  sceptre  holder\  This  phrase  in  Ju.  514  means  governor,  in 
Am.  2Z  judge. %  It  evidently  denotes  the  supreme  officer,  whether 
king  or  judge,  and  is  either  synonymous  with  inhabitant  of  the 
preceding  member,  or  in  contrast  with  it.  —  From  Beth-Ede>i\  The 
localities  suggested  for  this  designation  are  (1)  old  Jusieh,  near 
Riblah,  thirty  miles  N.E.  from  Baalbek;* * § **  (2)  the  modern  Jubb- 
'Adin,  twenty-five  miles  N.E.  from  Damascus,  perhaps  a  country 
seat  of  the  Syrian  kings  ;|t  (3)  ’Ehden  or  Bet  Jenn,  near  the  foot 
of  Hermon,  eastward  ;  (4)  ’Ehden,  on  the  N.W.  slope  of  Leba¬ 

non,  near  the  great  cedars  ;§§  (5)  the  Eden  of  Ez.  27s*3,  ||  ||  (cf. 

*  Jer.,  Bauer,  Schro. ;  cf.  Je.  4927.  t  We.,  Now.,  Marti. 

!  See  against  this  view  EB.  I.  390. 

§  So  Dahl,  Hi.,  Ba.,  GAS. ;  but  v.  We.,  Now.,  Dr.  ||  V.  Os.,  Gun.,  Or. 

II  So  Hi.  **  Hi.,  Ke.  ft  St.;  Hoffm.  ZAW.  III.  97. 

XX  Ros.,  cf.  Ba.  §§  Bauer. 

1111  Ri.  HBA.  I.  176;  COT.  II.  n  f. ;  Wkl.  Forsch.  I.  104;  Now.;  but  v.  Che, 
EB.  I.  551  f. ;  Dr.  228  f. 
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2  K.  1912  Is.  3712),  which  is  the  Bit-Adini  of  the  Assyrian  inscrip¬ 
tions  (often  mentioned  by  Ashurnagirpal  and  Shalmaneser  II.),  an 
Aramaic  kingdom,  on  both  banks  of  the  Middle  Euphrates.  —  The 
people  of  Aram~\  v.s.  under  Damascus.  —  Shall  go  into  captivity\ 
The  word  nba  meaning  to  be  or  make  naked  is  here  for  the 
first  time  used  in  the  sense  of  go  into  captivity.  The  earlier 
word  ,“D10  to  carry  captive  is  used  of  captives  as  individuals,  al¬ 
though  individuals  are,  of  course,  included  in  a  general  captivity 
(cf.  717).  n^a,  on  the  other  hand,  stands  for  a  national  captivity  or 
exile,  when  a  whole  nation  is  deported.  Since  the  Assyrians  (under 
Tiglathpileser  III.)  were  the  first  to  introduce  this  policy,  the  idea 
had  not  existed  among  the  Hebrews  before  the  time  of  Amos.* * * § 
The  policy,  as  history  shows,  was  one  which  contributed  to  the 
fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  —  To  Kir\  The  following  suggestions 
have  been  made:  (1)  The  original  home  of  the  Aramaeans 
(cf.  97)  ;  f  (2)  the  place  to  which  they  were  afterwards  carried 
(2  K.  169);}  (3)  to  be  pointed  tip  and  taken  as  the  name 
of  the  river  which  rises  in  the  Caucasus  and  empties  into  the 
Caspian  Sea  ;§  (4)  Cyropolis ;  ||  (5)  the  Syrian  province,  Cyrr- 
hestica;^"  (6)  Cyrene ; ** * * §§  (7)  Kurenia  in  Media,  cf.  Is.  212 
226 (8)  Kuris,  north  of  Aleppo;];}  but  nothing  certain  has 
yet  been  discovered.  The  latest  suggestions  are  to  emend  *vp 
to  yip,  the  name  of  a  nation  mentioned  in  Ez.  23s3,  corresponding 
to  the  Kutfi  or  Kue  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions;  §§  to  emend  to 
“lip  and  identify  it  with  the  Karians  whom  Arrian  (III.  85)  men¬ 
tions  in  connection  with  the  Sittakenians.  ||  ||  In  the  mind  of 
the  prophet  the  world  power  by  which  this  judgment  was  to  be 
executed  was  Assyria.  This  is  evident  from  the  historical  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  times,  in  which  Assyria,  of  all  the  nations,  was  the 
only  one  capable  of  accomplishing  such  a  thing ;  from  the 


*  McC.  HPM.  I.  327  f.  But  cf.  GSG.  History ,  170,  239,  who  claims  that  this  was 

introduced  as  early  as  Tig.  Pil.  I.  (1100  B.C.),  and  developed  by  Tig.  Pil.  III. 

f  Ki.,  Ba.  I  Jus. 

§  Mich.;  Bauer,  cf.  Jus.;  but  the  name  of  this  river  begins  with  K  not  Q,  and 

the  river  lies  outside  of  the  territory  that  was  dominated  by  Assyria. 

||  Struensee,  214.  H  Har. ;  Furrer,  BL.  III.  534.  **  C,  A,  V. 

ft  Bochart,  Reise.,  cf.  Ba.  Socin. 

§§  W.  Max  Muller,  art.  "Kir,”  DB.;  Wkl.  Untersuch.  177;  cf.  Klo.,  Co.,  and 
Bredenkamp  on  Is.  22s f-  ||||  So.  Wkl.  Forsch.  II.  254  ff. ;  cf.  EB.  art.  “  Kir." 
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“deportation”  policy  referred  to  in  nbj  (v.5),  a  policy  peculiar  to 
Assyria;  and  from  the  direct  naming  of  Assyria  by  Hosea  (io6) 
the  younger  contemporary  of  Amos.  The  historical  statement  of 
the  overthrow  of  Syria  by  the  Assyrians  is  given  in  the  Annals 
of  Tiglathpileser  III.* 

3.  idn]  Indefinite  pf.  v.  II.  17,  3;  Dr.  §9;  cf.  Ko.  Stil.  112  f.  —  naAtf  Sj? 
'ui]  So  also  vs.6- 9-  11 13  21- 4- 6;  for  this  use  of  numbers  to  express  the  idea  of 
indefiniteness  v.  GK.  134  s  ;  Ko.  Stil.  163  f. ;  for  a  similar  use  of  one  and  two , 
Dt.  3280  Je.  314  Jb.  3314  405  Ps.  6212  Ecclus.  3817;  two  and  three,  Jb.  33® 
Is.  1 76  2  K.  932  Ho.  62  Am.  4®  Ecclus.  137  2310  2628  327  5026;  four  and  five. 
Is.  176;  five  and  six,  2  K.  1319;  six  and  seven,  Jb.  519  Pr.  616;  seven  and  eight, 
Mi.  54  Ec.  u2;  nine  and  ten,  Ecclus.  257  ;  the  same  usage  exists  in  Arab, 
(cf.  Spitta,  §  132  b),  in  Syriac  (cf.  No.  Syr.  Gram.  §  240  B),  in  the  Tel- 
el-Amarna  Letters  (87,  1.  44;  120,  1.  32),  in  Greek  ( Odys .  V.  306)  and 
Latin  (Horace,  Carm.  I.  21,  13;  Virgil,  Aen.  I.  94).  —  a  stronger 

word  than  027,  always  containing  the  idea  of  wilful  opposition,  whereas  the 
latter  is  the  etymological  equivalent  of  transgress,  i.e.  overstep  the  limit; 
cf.  Nan  to  miss  (the  mark).  —  ljtriPN]  It  has  been  urged  against  the  usual 
interpretation  of  this  (x)  that  the  suffix  cannot  refer  to  t,  since  this  has 
not  been  mentioned  and  is  not  readily  supplied  from  the  preceding  con¬ 
text,  (2)  that  it  cannot  refer  to  the  threat  in  v.2,  since  v.2  contains  nothing 
touching  foreign  nations  and,  moreover,  to  represent  as  uttering  a  threat 
and  at  once  declaring  his  purpose  not  to  withdraw  it  is  to  compromise  him, 
(3)  that  the  suffix  is  not  sufficient  to  designate  an  unspoken  oracle,  (4)  that 
punishments  are  always  revoked  on  account  of  repentance,  not  “  on  account  of 
three  or  four  transgressions”  as  here  (so  Hoffm.  ZAW.  III.  97;  Elh.  139). 
But  the  emendations  proposed  ( v.s .)  are  certainly  no  less  objectionable,  e.g. 
if  it  referred  to  the  people  the  pi.  suffix  would  be  more  natural,  especially  in 
view  of  the  immediately  following  Di>n;  furthermore  txtrutN  n?  is  a  very  weak 
expression  of  the  thought  of  exile.  —  nixim]  The  more  ordinary  word  is  jtid 
with  which  ynn  is  used  as  a  descriptive  term  in  Is.  4115;  the  primary  meaning 
of  yin  =  cut,  cf.  Assy,  harasu  =  dig;  the  ynn  is  mentioned  again  in  Is.  2827 
Jb.  4130;  and  possibly  in  2  S.  1231  where  it  is  vocalized  ynn.  The  modern 
name  for  the  jud  in  Palestine  is  nauraj,  and  among  the  common  people 
mauraj ;  it  is  still  called  morag  in  the  Kalamftn  mountains  around  Ma'lfila 

*  The  passage  relating  to  the  conquest  of  Damascus  is  badly  mutilated ;  in  part 
it  reads  as  follows :  “  In  order  to  save  his  life,  he  fled  alone  ...  I  entered  the 
chief  gate  of  his  city;  his  chief  officer  I  captured  alive  .  .  .  impaled  him  and  sub¬ 
dued  his  land  ...  I  captured  his  city  and  shut  him  up  like  a  bird  in  a  cage  .  .  . 
his  groves  which  were  innumerable  I  cut  down  and  left  not  a  tree  standing  .  .  .  the 
house  of  the  father  of  Rezin  of  Damascus,  impassable  mountains.  .  .  .”  See 
Layard,  Inscriptions  in  the  Cuneiform  Character ,  pi.  72,  Is.  3-16;  COT.  I.  232-7; 
Rost,  Die  Keilschrifttexte  Tiglat-Pilesers  III.,  I.  34-7. 
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(PEE.,  1891,  p.  114;  Dr.  227  f.).  The  nSjy  join  and  'r^uy_  'jjSj  of  Is.  2S27  f. 
point  to  the  third  form  of  threshing  instrument  mentioned  above  ( v .  p.  18). 

—  4.  pud-in]  A  poetic  word  which  does  not  occur  in  the  Hexateuch,  Ju.,  or 
S.,  and  is  used  chiefly  in  the  prophets.  It  is  sometimes  considered  a  for¬ 
mation  from  din  (BSZ.;  BDB.;  Ko.  II.  1,  pp.  154,  203).  It  is  probably  a 
loan  word  of  uncertain  origin  (Ew.8,  496).  Its  usual  meaning  is  clearly 
palace,  but  it  has  also  the  meaning  fortress,  citadel.  Cf.  Assyr.  ulmSnu, 
palace,  and  almattu,  castle  (Muss-Arnolt,  Did.).  —  -nrrp]  In  view  of  ©  uioD 
'A 5lp,  Assy.  Dad-idri,  or  better  Bir-idri  (=  (r7#)IM-’idri;  Shalmaneser- 
Obelisk,  59,  88;  KB.  I.  134;  Wkl.  Untersuch.  68  ff. ;  Hilprecht,  Assyriaca, 
76  ff. ;  Sayce,  art.  “  Ben-hadad,”  DB.;  Che.  art.  “  Ben-hadad,”  EB.'),  and 
the  reading  pry  ppp,  (1  Ch.  183,  for  pry  nn)  the  proper  form  is  ppp  p  or 
better  ppp  12.  The  divine  name  Bir  seems  to  have  been  confused  by  the 
Hebrew  scribes  with  the  Aramaic  bar  =  son,  and  was  thus  rendered  ben.  The 
meaning  of  the  name  is  “Bir  is  my  glory.”  The  name  Adores  used  by  Justin 
(36,  2)  is  identified  by  Noldeke  ( BL .  I.  392)  with  our  Ben-hadad.  On  the  use 
of  the  name  of  this  god  in  Syrian  proper  names  v.  Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures 
(18S7),  55  f.  —  5.  px]  Macrobius  (Sat.  I.  23)  and  Lucian  (de  Dea  Syria,  §  5) 
state  that  the  worship  of  the  sun  at  Heliopolis  in  Syria  was  derived  from  Heli¬ 
opolis  in  Egypt  (quoted  by  Rob.  BR2.  III.  518).  On  the  supposition  that  this 
is  correct,  the  name  On  is  explained  as  having  been  carried  over  from  Egypt 
also;  cf.  Egyptian  AAnA.  But  the  statements  of  Macrobius  and  Lucian  are 
without  further  support  and,  as  Dr.  suggests,  may  be  “  nothing  more  than 
inferences  from  the  fact  of  two  celebrated  temples  being  dedicated  to  a  similar 
cult  ” ;  if  so,  the  name  On  together  with  the  Egyptian  theory  of  its  origin, 
must  go.  In  any  case  On  was  the  secular,  not  the  religious,  name  of  the 
Egyptian  Heliopolis.  We.  suggests  the  possibility  that  px  is  a  corruption  of 
the  name  of  some  god,  and  doubts  whether  Heliopolis  was  an  Aramaic  city  in 
the  time  of  Amos  (so  also  EB.  I.  390;  cf.  Wkl.  Untersuch.  183  n.;  Hirscht, 
ZwTh.  XLIV.  46 f.;  Ko.  Stil.  297).  —  tDDii’  qcim]  The  Hadad  inscription  of 
Zinjirli,  11.  15,  20,  and  25,  contains  the  Aramaic  equivalent  of  this  phrase,  viz. 
Tjn  ms  (DHM.  Die  altsemit.  Inschriften  von  Sendschirli  (1S93),  20  f.;  quoted 
by  Dr.).  Cf.  the  crxeirroux05  /SacriXei/s  of  Homer  (II.  II.  26;  Od.  II.  231). 

—  py  P'2D]  The  Assyrian  Btt-Adini  was  the  occasion  of  more  than  one  cam¬ 
paign  on  the  part  of  Ashurnaijirpal  and  Shalmaneser  II.  The  latter  gives  a  full 
account  (Monolith  Inscription,  col.  I.  12-29,  H.  1-35)  of  the  capture  of  Ahuni, 
the  son  of  Adini,  the  ruler  of  Btt-Adini;  the  inhabitants  of  Btt-Adini  seem  to 
have  been  called  py  U2;  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  likewise  speak  of  Bit- Am¬ 
man,  e.g.  Bu-du-il  sar  Btt-Am-ma-na  (KB.  II.  149,  ABL.  86.)  while  the  O.  T. 
mentions  the  pny  U2.  The  objection  that  Btt-Adini  had  long  been  subject  to 
Assyria,  hence  cannot  be  the  place  referred  to  here,  seems  fatal  (Che.  EB.  I. 
552;  cf.  Wkl.  Untersuch.  183;  Rogers,  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria, 
II.  74;  GSG.  Hist.  191,  198,  213);  Xappav  in  ©  is  due  to  confusion  of  p 

and  p.  —  iSji]  Cf.  Arab.  uncover,  emigrate,  and  make  bare,  go  into 
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exile  ;  so  Aram,  and  Syriac.  It  is  applied  but  rarely  to  the  exiling  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  e.g.  2  S.  1 519,  and  is  sometimes  used  figuratively  of  lifeless  things,  e.g. 

Pr.  2  726  i  S.  421f-  Is.  2411  Ho.  io5.  njp  seems  to  have  been  the  earlier  word 
✓ 

(cf.  Arab,  be  captured ;  Syr.  take;  Assyr.  sabfl,  to  overpower , 

attack),  nbj  does  not  appear  in  this  sense  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  Assyrian 
forces  westward.  —  din]  cf.  Assyr.  Aramu,  which  is  never  applied  to  people 
west  of  the  Euphrates,  who  are  always  called  Hatti. —  m'p]  W.  Max  Muller, 
art.  “  Kir,”  DB.,  suggests  that  m'p  din  op  iSji  is  an  interpolation  based  upon 
97;  urging  that  if  Kir  was  the  original  home  of  the  Aramaeans  (97)  the 
Assyrians  would  certainly  never  have  deported  them  thither,  but  rather  to 
some  strange  region. 

6-8.  Judgment  upon  Philistia.  —  Next  in  order  Philistia  is 
upbraided  for  the  sins  of  which  her  cities  have  been  guilty,  in 
punishment  for  which  the  entire  country  shall  perish. 

The  strophic  arrangement  of  vs.3*8  is  like  that  of  vs.3-5,  viz.  5  +  3  +  4. 
The  parallelism  is  exact,  if  the  line,  “  and  I  will  turn  my  hand  against  Ekron,” 
be  transposed  from  the  middle  of  v.8  to  be  the  last  line  of  v.7.  Even  a  hasty 
comparison  of  the  two  pieces  shows  that  by  this  change,  the  lines  of  each 
piece  beginning  with  “and  I  will  cut  off  ”  are  brought  into  the  same  position; 
likewise,  in  the  case  of  the  lines  beginning  with  “  and  the  one  holding,  etc.,” 
while  the  climactic  arrangement  of  strophe  3  is  thus  preserved. 

6.  m'tt’N]  (3  renders  suf.  avroi/j. —  *?p]  <3  Zverev;  cf.  avd'  &v  in  v.3. — 
ncStr]  ©  too  SaXw/riiy  (=  nriPu’,  or  an  error  of  a  copyist  for  the  transcribed 
<ra\-qp.a). —  1'JDnS]  Wkl.  treats  as  a  gloss  based  on  v.9  ( Untersuch .  183;  so 
Lohr.);  but  di-in1?  cannot  well  follow  omSjn  (Now.,  Oet.)  —  7.  non]  ©5$® 
pi.;  but  cf.  nna,  2e»v, pmn.  —  8.  sen']  @  pi.  —  "pin]  ©  i£apdr)<reTcu. —  d'hb'Sd] 
©  twv  &\\o<p6\cov,  the  regular  rendering  outside  of  the  Hex.  —  'nu'tfni]  to  be 
transposed  (v.s.).  —  rum  uin]  ©  Kiipios. 

6  a.  Gaza]  As  Damascus  (v.3)  represented  Syria,  so  Gaza,  as 
the  largest  city  of  the  Philistines,  and  perhaps  as  the  centre  of  the 
slave  traffic  here  rebuked,  is  used  for  Philistia  (©./.).  On  this  city 
v.  George  Adam  Smith.* 

The  name  of  the  Philistines  is  similar  in  all  the  languages  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  In  Egyptian  it  is  Purasati,  and  in  Assyrian  Palastu,  Pilistu,  and 
Piliitu.  The  Philistines  were  immigrants  into  Palestine  from  Caphtor  (Am. 
Dt.  223),  an  island  (Je.  47*),  doubtless  in  the  Mediterranean.  This  place  has 
been  variously  identified,  eg.  with  Cyprus,  Rdpirados,  and  Crete.  The  last 


*  HG.  181  ft. 
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seems  most  probable  both  from  its  size  and  from  notices  in  which  the  Phi¬ 
listines  are  called  O'Jttd  (<@  Kp-qrAiv)  and  similar  expressions  (i  S.  3014  10 
Ez.  251516  Zp.  26;  Ba.,  GAS.  HG.  1 7 1 )-  The  view  which  places  Caphtor  in 
Egypt  (Ebers,  Aegypten  u.  Bucher  A/ose's,  127  ff.)  is  untenable,  although  pos¬ 
sibly  the  Philistines  dwelt  there  for  a  time  before  their  final  location  (Gn.  io14). 
A  Semitic  origin  has  been  claimed  for  them  by  many  (Ew.,  Sta.  GVI.  I.  142; 
cf.  W.  J.  Beecher,  art.  “  Philistines,”  DBA),  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the 
proper  names.  But  from  part  of  the  names  and  from  their  general  un- 
Semitic  characteristics,  a  non-Semitic  origin  is  more  probable  (Ba.,  Wkl. 
GI.  I.  216;  McC.  HPM.  §  192).  The  available  evidence  indicates  that 
they  were  probably  Aryan  pirates  whose  first  settlement  in  Palestine  was 
made  about  the  age  of  Ramses  III.  (Ew.,  GFM.  Ju.  80 ;  Brugsch,  Egypt 
under  the  Pharaohs,  329  ff.;  Ed.  Meyer,  GA.  I.  319  f.).  Probably  in  the 
patriarchal  time  they  occupied  a  small  territory  between  Egypt  and  Gaza  (Ba., 
Beecher,  Wkl.,  et  al.),  since  the  early  references  to  them  are  too  numerous  to 
be  explained  as  later  additions.  They  were  so  formidable  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  that  the  Hebrews  were  not  willing  to  take  the  direct  road  to  Palestine 
(Ex.  1317).  They  were  either  partially  conquered  under  Joshua  and  some  of 
their  cities  taken  (Ju.  i18),  the  view  of  many;  or  else  they  had  not  yet  occu¬ 
pied  those  cities,  but  toward  the  close  of  the  period  of  the  Judges  were 
greatly  strengthened  by  numerous  immigrants  directly  from  their  original  home, 
summoned  because  of  their  fear  of  the  growing  power  of  the  Hebrews  (Ba.). 
Near  the  close  of  the  period  of  the  Judges  they  became  so  strong  that  they 
invaded  the  territory  of  the  Hebrews  and  subdued  them  (Ju.  144  1511).  We 
have  records  of  their  defeating  Israel  (1  S.  4  ff.),  and  only  in  the  time  of 
Samuel  were  they  defeated  (1  S.  73  ff-  especially  v.14).  Saul  had  frequent  con¬ 
tests  with  them  (1  S.  I7lff-  186  198  231  ff-  291  314).  After  this  time,  they 
appear  to  have  been  so  far  conquered  that  they  are  seldom  mentioned. 
Cf.  the  view  of  W.  Max  Muller,  AuE.  389  f.,  that  the  last  Egyptian  king  of  the 
2 1st  dynasty  conquered  them.  This  explains  why  David  and  Solomon  had 
little  trouble  with  them  (2  S.  81). 

6  b.  Because  they  carried  into  complete  captivity~\  Cf.  J;.  24s  28* 
Ob.20.  This  has  been  taken  to  mean:  (1)  a  peaceful  captivity, 
i.e.  “  captivity  of  those  who  lived  peacefully  with  them,  and  had 
not  injured  them,”  *  (2)  a  holy  or  pious  captivity ,y  (3)  captivity 
of  Solomon  as  in  (©,  which  (although  a  copyist’s  error)  is  de¬ 
fended  by  Theodoret,  J  while  (4)  Jerome  understands  it  to  mean 
a  perfect  captivity,  i.e.  the  hardest  service ;  §  tiut  the  phrase  here 
and  in  v.9  refers  rather  to  a  complete  captivity,  i.e.  one  of  the 
whole  people,  neither  age  nor  sex  being  spared  (cf.  Je.  X319)  •  ||  Cf. 


*  Geb.,  Grotius.  t  Jus. 


J  Cf.  Ba.  $  Va.  |]  Cal.,  We.,  Now.,  et  al. 


the  translations  of  Driver,  they  carried  into  exile  entire  popula¬ 
tions  ;  Ewald,  whole  villages,  and  Winckler  (v.s.) .  —  To  deliver 
them  up  to  Edom~\  Either  to  deliver  up  as  a  fugitive  slave  to  his 
master*  (cf.  Dt.  2315),  or  to  deliver  over  to  Edom  to  be  resold. 
From  this  reference,  and  from  v.9,  Edom,  in  these  early  days,  must 
have  been  engaged  in  the  slave  trade  between  different  nations* * §! 
There  seems  to  be  allusion  to  an  historical  incident,  for  the 
definite  recovery  of  which  the  data  are  insufficient.  According 
to  Hitzig,  the  Phoenicians  (see  v.9)  sold  the  slaves  to  the  Philis¬ 
tines,  who  again  sold  them  to  the  Edomites,  the  greater  activity 
of  the  Philistines  being  reflected  in  the  use  of  mbon  rather  than 
“VJDn,  and  in  the  order  of  the  names  in  vs.M0,  Philistines,  Phoeni¬ 
cians,  since  Jo.  34  gives  them  in  the  reverse  order.  According  to 
Baur  |  the  Philistines  sold  them  to  the  Phoenicians,  and  they  again 
to  the  Edomites,  Tyre  being  the  chief  slave  market.  For  this  it  is 
urged  that  mbm,  used  of  the  Philistines,  means  their  actual  removal 
from  the  land,  while  Tjon  of  the  Phoenicians  refers  only  to  their 
dealing  in  them.  Slavery  was  an  essential  element  in  ancient 
civilization,  and  the  supply  of  slaves  was  in  large  part  recruited 
from  captives  taken  in  war.  The  large  demand  for  them  under 
the  ancient  regime  is  evidenced  by  the  gigantic  pyramids  of 
Egypt,  by  representations  on  Assyrian  bas-reliefs,  and  by  the 
legislation  concerning  them  in  the  Hammurabi  code ;  cf.  e.g. 
§§15-20,  118,  119,  175,  176,  226,  227.  Does  Jo.  3s"6  refer  to 
the  same  event?  and  is  the  event  that  which  is  described  as 
occurring  under  Jehoram  (2  Ch.  2116)  §  or  Ahaz  (2  Ch.  2818)  ||  ? 
It  seems  best  either  to  understand  that  reference  is  made  to 
both  of  them  and  to  any  other  similar  event, ^  or  that  there 
is  no  specific  reference  intended.**  Indeed,  it  is  not  certain 
that  rv6:i  refers  at  all  to  the  Israelites.lt  The  sons  of  Javan  (Jo.  3s) 
may  refer  to  an  Arabian  tribe  (cf.  Ez.  2719,  v.s.)  rather  than  to  the 
Greeks.  ||  —  7.  Gaza\  Gaza  was  the  most  southern  (2  K.  188) 
and  important  of  the  five  Philistine  cities  (1  S.  617).  Being  the 


*  Kusznitzki. 

f  Cf.  also  Ez.  27^  (reading  DIN  (Edom)  for  din  (Aram),  as  do  <B,  S>,  ’A.,  Da. 

Toy,  Co.,  Hi.,  Kraetzschmar,  et  alt).  p  p.  96 ;  so  also  Ew. 

§  Mit.  ||  Ros.,  Schro.  H  Jus.  **  Os.  ft  We. 

XX  Ba. ;  cf.  Che.  art.  “  Javan,”  EB.;  Sta.  Das  Volk  Javan  (1880). 
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last  town  on  the  road  to  Egypt,  it  was  always  closely  connected 
with  Egypt.* 

Its  situation  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  made  it  important  to  caravans.  It 
was  located  on  a  hill  about  a  hundred  feet  high,  three  miles  from  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  fifty  miles  S.W.  of  Jerusalem.  In  ancient  times  it  was  the  centre 
of  great  caravan  routes  north  to  Jerusalem,  Damascus,  Tyre,  etc.,  and  south 
to  Egypt,  South  Arabia,  Petra,  and  Palmyra.  In  the  Tel-el-Amarna  period  it 
was  held  by  Egypt.  Early  Israel  probably  never  captured  Gaza  (Ju.  I19  3® 
Jos.  1 3s).  To  the  contrary  effect  are  Jos.  1547  Ju.  I18  (cf.  (55),  which  are  prob¬ 
ably  later  additions.  Gaza  (=  Assyr.  (/ a-az-za-tu  or  IJa-zi-ti )  suffered  severely 
at  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians  in  the  times  of  Tiglathpileser  III.  (734  B.C.). 
In  the  Nimrud  Inscription,  1.  62,  Ilanno  of  Gaza  is  mentioned  as  paying 
tribute;  see  ABL.  57;  KB.  II.  21.  In  the  annals  of  Tiglathpileser  (III. 
R  10,  2,  Is.  19  ff.)  in  connection  with  the  attack  upon  Israel,  we  read,  “As  for 
Hanno  of  Gaza  [who]  had  fled  [before]  my  [weapons]  and  escaped  to 
Mutsri —  Gaza  [I  captured],  its  possessions,  [its]  gods  [I  carried  away] 
.  .  .  and  my  royal  image  [I  set  up].”  See  KB.  II.  32  f.;  COT.  I.  247. 

8  c.  And  I  will  turn  my  hand']  Strike  with  repeated  blows, f 
rather  than  extend  in  a  new  movement.]:  Cf.  also  Ju.  6°  Is.  1“ 
Zc.  137  Ps.  8i14.  This  has  been  transposed  ( v.s .).  —  Ekron]  The 
northernmost  of  the  four  cities  named,  was  of  importance  because 
it  possessed  an  oracle  of  Baalzebub  (2  K.  i2),  and  was  on  a 
good  trade  route,  being  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Philistia,  nine 
miles  from  the  sea,  in  the  vale  of  Sorek,  where  a  pass  breaks 
through  the  low  hills  to  Ramleh.  It  was  on  a  branch  of  the  line 
of  traffic.  Hence,  possibly,  it  is  mentioned  only  once  in  the 
Egyptian  lists,  viz.  by  Thutmosis  III.  It  was  thus  the  nearest 
of  the  Philistine  cities  to  Judah.  —  8  a,  b.  Ashdod]  Was  a  well- 
fortified  city,  south  of  Ekron,  21  miles  N.E.  of  Gaza  and  three 
miles  from  the  seacoast;  cf.  Jos.  133  1  S.  617f'.  It  was  anciently 
of  importance  as  the  halfway  station  on  the  road  from  Gaza  to 
Joppa.  It  was  well  watered,  and  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
most  broad  and  fertile  valley  of  Palestine.  The  cult  of  Dagon 
was  especially  associated  with  Ashdod  (cf.  1  S.  5  f.  1  Macc.  10s3 
xi4).  From  30  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  times  of 
Amos  a  place  of  some  repute.  —  Ashelon]  mentioned  as  early  as 

*  Cf.  the  lists  of  Ramses  1 1.  and  III.  which  are  treated  in  A ’P*.  VI.  34  ff,  31  ff. ; 
W.  M.  Muller,  A.  und  B.,  159, 164  ff.,  227  ff,  393 ;  Sayce,  Patriarchal  Palestine,  235- 
40;  cf.  Paton,  Hist.  78  (map).  f  Ros.,  Ba.  J  Mit. 
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on  Meneptah’s  Israel-stele,  was  situated  in  a  rocky  amphitheatre 
immediately  on  the  coast.  It  was  isolated  from  the  other  Philis¬ 
tine  cities  by  its  location. 

Letters  from  its  governor  form  a  part  of  the  Amarna  correspondence 
(Am.  Tab.  207,  21  if.;  see  transl.  of  No.  207  in  Faton,  Hist.  101;  Wkl. 
Amarna  Letters').  It  is  mentioned  as  a  part  of  the  Philistine  territory  in  the 
days  of  Samson  (Ju.  I4lfl),  Samuel  (1  S.  617),  David  (2  S.  i20),  Zephaniah  (24-7), 
Jeremiah  (2520  475-7),  and  the  later  Zechariah  (96).  Metinti  of  Askelon  is 
mentioned  among  the  tributaries  of  Tiglathpileser  III.  (Nimrud  Inscription, 
1.  61,  v.  ABL.  57). 

8  d.  The  remnant  of  the  Philistines  shall  perish ]  Not  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  cities  and  villages  (including  Gath)  unmentioned 
before*  (cf.  Je.  39s  Ne.  f2),  nor  the  last  man  of  the  Philistines  f 
(cf.  mnx,  42  91),  but  the  remnant  of  the  Philistines  wherever 
they  may  be,  i.e.  all  the  Philistines.  Cf.  Ez.  36s' 4.  Other  pre¬ 
dictions  against  Philistia  will  be  found  in  Is.  n14  i42&'32  Je.  2520  47 
Zp.  2 4-7  Ez.  2515-1'  Zc.  9s"7.  —  The  Lord  YahweK\  The  most  com¬ 
mon  designation  for  the  deity  in  Amos,  occurring  fifteen  times. 

6.  nnSr  mSj  omSin  The  pron.  suf.  used  as  subj.  GK.  115  h;  Ko.  229  d; 
H.  29,  2^(1);  the  cogn.  acc.  GK.  117/,  y;  H.  32,  2  ;  prep,  and  inf.  expressing 
causal  clause,  GK.  158  e;  Ko.  403  f ;  lit.  because  they  carried  into  exile  an  entire 
exile,  i.e.  exiled  company;  cf.  Is.  4518,  the  fern,  being  used  collectively,  GK. 
I22r;  Ko.  255  d;  so  also  the  other  deriv.  nS’ij  (cf.  Je.  291).  —  dtnS  lUDnS] 
■voDn  is  followed  by  Sn  (Dt.  2316),  TO  (1  S.  2311-12-20),  and  as  here  S  (Ps. 
7848.  so.  62) ;  would  seem  to  be  a  poetic  usage.  The  Hiph.  like  the  Pi. 
=  shut  one  up  to,  deliver  over  to  ;  the  acc.  of  the  person  is  omitted  here  as  in 
1  S.  2312.  The  inf.  with  S  =  purpose  ;  GK.  114  f,g\  H.  29,  3a;  Ko.  407  a. 

9,  10.  Judgment  upon  Tyre.  —  The  world-catastrophe  which 
the  prophet  sees  includes  also  Phoenicia.  The  relationship  be¬ 
tween  Phoenicia  and  Israel  had  been  very  close  (v.i.)  ;  but  the 
threats  of  destruction  here  uttered  continued  to  be  made  to 
the  very  end  (cf.  Is.  23  Je.  25s2  Ez.  26-28  Zc.  g2h). 

The  structure  of  this  oracle  (and  of  the  following  one),  viz.  5  and  2,  is 
very  different  from  that  of  the  preceding.  Strophe  1  is  the  same  including  (1) 
line  1,  the  divine  authority;  (2)  lines  2,  3,  the  use  of  the  symbolical  numbers, 
marking  the  transgression  in  a  general  way,  as  one  often  repeated;  (3)  lines  3, 
4,  5,  the  more  specific  charge;  while  strophe  2  is  a  reproduction  of  the  first 
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two  lines  of  strophe  2  of  the  preceding  oracles.  There  is  nothing  to  corre¬ 
spond  to  strophe  2,  line  3,  and  all  of  strophe  3,  including  the  closing  nw  idn. 
This  striking  variation  of  form  in  the  utterances  against  Tyre  (vs.9-10),  Edom 
(vs.11-12),  and  Judah  (24-5)  is  to  be  explained,  not  upon  the  ground  of  a 
desire  to  condense,  in  order  to  avoid  too  much  monotony  and  repetition, 
for  it  would  be  impossible  in  that  case  to  understand  why  the  condensation 
is  made  in  one  case  rather  than  in  another;  but  upon  the  supposition,  for 
which  there  is  other  support,  that  these  particular  utterances,  viz.  concerning 
Tyre,  Edom,  and  Judah,  are  not  from  Amos,  but  are  interpolations  from  a  later 
time.  The  considerations  to  be  noted  here  are:  (1)  If  the  geographical 
order  prevailed  as  elsewhere,  from  N.  to  S.,  vs.9-11  would  have  preceded 
vs.6-8;  (2)  the  charge  made  here  is  the  same  as  that  made  against  the 
Philistines;  (3)  the  '>  net*  is  lacking  here  as  in  the  section  on  Edom  (vs.11-12). 
Cf.  We.,  Now.,  Lohr;  Che.  EB.  I.  151;  Baumann.  — 9.  is]  Wkl.  ( KAT .»  I. 
147;  so  Che.  Crit.  Bib.)  nxn  referring  to  the  N.  Arabian  Mu?ri.  —  © 

(as  in  v.6)  nb?U’.  —  D'ntt]  S  —  otto]  not  din1’,  for  Amos  would  have 

said  Damascus;  Wkl.  (£/.  I.  199  note)  omits,  since  it  really  comes  from  v.6; 
but  this  is  not  certain. 

9  a.  Tyre~\  i.e.  Phoenicia.  According  to  the  usual  view,  the 
Phoenicians  were  a  Semitic  people,  who,  like  the  Aramaeans  and 
Hebrews,  formed  a  part  of  the  great  Semitic  westward  immi¬ 
grations. 

That  they  were  originally  related  to  the  Hebrews  may  be  concluded  from 
their  Semitic  speech,  which  can  hardly  have  been  borrowed  by  either  nation. 
They  are  named  with  the  Hamites  in  Gn.  io6  for  good  reasons,  as  that  table 
does  not  contemplate  actual  relationship  but  geographical  distribution.  The 
oldest  settlement  of  the  Phoenicians  was  Sidon.  The  Assyrian  inscriptions 
mention  a  great  and  a  small  Sidon  (Sennacherib,  Taylor  Cyl.  II.  38;  COT.  I. 
87;  RFH.  ABL.  71).  From  that  point  they  spread,  first  to  the  north  on 
the  coast  (cf.  Gn.  io16),  and  later  to  the  south,  where  Tyre  was  founded  as  a 
colony  of  Sidon  (cf.  Is.  2312,  where  it  is  called  pmsTa).  Tyre,  the  prominence 
of  which  dates  from  about  1197  B.C.,  was  first  built  on  the  mainland,  thirty 
furlongs  south  of  the  later  island-city,  called  by  the  old  writers  IlaXafrupos  (Jos. 
Ant.  9,  14,  2;  Strabo,  16,  2,  24;  Diodorus,  17,4;  Curtius,  4,  2,  18;  Ba.  239). 
Old  Tyre  is  probably  meant  by  ox  ixtip  (Jos.  1929  2  S.  247).  It  existed  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus,  but  seems  to  have  been  of  little  importance,  in  view  of 
the  above  passage  in  Joshua,  which  contains  the  only  mention  before  David’s 
time,  and  represents  it  to  have  been  conquered  by  the  tribe  of  Asher,  although 
other  Phoenician  cities,  as  Acco,  Sidon,  were  not  so  treated  (Ju.  i31).  Homer 
often  mentions  Sidon,  but  never  Tyre  (//.  VI.  289;  XXIII.  743  ;  Odys.  XIV. 
84;  XIII.  285 ;  XV.  425),  but  both  are  mentioned  in  the  Tel-el-Amarna  letters 
(e.g.  Nos.  17  and  18).  By  reason  of  their  increase,  the  Tyrians  founded  the 
new  city  on  an  island  four  furlongs  from  the  mainland,  and  being  thus  pro- 
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tected  from  enemies  they  soon  rose  to  importance.  In  David’s  time  they  had 
their  own  powerful  king  (2  S.  5n)>  and  from  that  time  on  are  frequently  men¬ 
tioned.  By  the  year  900  B.c.  they  had  taken  the  supremacy  of  the  Phoenicians 
away  from  Sidon,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1  K.  1631  Ethbaal  is  King  of 
the  Sidonians,  while  according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  VIII.  13,  2)  he  was  King 
of  Tyre.  On  Tyrian  coins  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  we  read  “  metropolis  of 
the  Sidonians,”  the  Phoenicians  generally  being  called  Sidonians.  Tyre  is 
often  mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  (v.i.).  Both  Sidon  and  Tyre 
are  written  with  the  determinatives  for  city  or  for  country,  but  with  Tyre  the 
latter  is  more  common.  At  the  time  of  Amos,  Tyre,  the  chief  city,  naturally 
represented  the  whole  country.  By  its  geographical  position  it  was  more 
intimately  connected  with  Israel  than  was  any  of  the  other  cities.  The 
settlement  of  the  Hebrews  in  Canaan  did  not  bring  them  into  much  trouble 
with  Phoenicia.  In  the  times  of  David  and  Solomon  Phoenician  influence 
was  great  (2  S.  511  1  K.  5lff-),  being  seen  especially  in  everything  that  relates 
to  art,  architecture,  and,  indeed,  the  common  affairs  of  life  (Perrot  and  Chi- 
piez,  Ph'enicie-Cypre).  After  the  division,  the  intimacy  became  even  greater, 
Jezebel,  the  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of  Phoenicia  (1  K.  1631),  being  queen 
of  Israel,  and  her  daughter  Athaliah,  the  wife  and  successor  of  Ahaziah,  being 
queen  of  Judah  (2  K.  II1).  In  the  times  of  the  prophets,  perhaps  as  early 
as  those  of  Amos,  there  came  a  reaction  against  Phoenicia,  due,  in  part, 
perhaps,  to  the  character  of  the  two  women  just  mentioned,  and  in  part  to 
the  work  of  Elijah  and  Elisha. 

9  b.  The  brotherly  covenant ]  From  1  K.  913,  in  which  Hiram 
calls  Solomon  brother,  and  from  2  S.  511  1  K.  5lff-  1631  we  may 
conclude  that  friendly  relations  existed  between  Israel  and  Tyre 
before,  during,  and  after  the  time  of  Solomon.  A  covenant  is 
mentioned  between  Solomon  and  Hiram  (1  K.  512),  which  pos¬ 
sibly  contained  a  provision  against  selling  the  Hebrews  as  slaves.* 
This  was  a  spiritual  covenant  as  well  as  a  worldly  one,  1  K.  57.f 
It  may  be  an  objection  to  this  that  the  covenant  was  one  of 
individuals  (Solomon  and  Hiram)  and  not  of  the  two  nations  ;  t 
since  it  seems  quite  clear  that  vs.910  are  a  late  interpolation 
( v.s .).  The  reference  is  not  to  a  supposed  covenant  between 
Edom  and  Israel  which  Phoenicia  had  forgotten,  although  Israel 
and  Edom  are  called  brothers  in  v.11,  because  (1)  the  relation¬ 
ship  with  Edom  was  that  of  blood,  not  of  covenant ;  §  (2)  this 
relationship  had  long  ago  been  changed  to  one  of  deadly 
enmity ;  ||  (3)  Phoenicia  would  not  be  responsible,  but  Edom ; 


*  Pu.  t  Geb. 


I  Diisterdieck. 
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at  all  events  Philistia  would  be  equally  responsible.  It  has  been 
suggested  *  that  the  slaves  turned  over  to  Edom  were  taken  by 
Tyre,  not  from  Israel,  but  from  various  cities  of  the  Phoenicians 
or  of  the  Canaanites.  This  would  constitute  the  breach  of  the 
covenant.  Cf.  Winckler’s  view  (v.s.). — 10.  And  it  shall  devour 
her  ( Tyre's )  palaces ]  Cf.  Is.  23  Je.  25s2  Ez.  2615ff'  Zc.  g2t\  This 
prediction  was  fulfilled  in  the  relationship  which  Tyre  sustained  to 
Assyria  and  the  empires  that  followed. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Amos  the  city  had  paid  tribute  to  Ashurnagirpal 
(Annals,  col.  III.  86)  and  Adadnirari  III.  who  says,  “ .  .  .  from  above  the 
Euphrates,  Hatti,  Aharri,  to  its  whole  extent,  Tyre,  Sidon,  the  country  of 
Omri,  Edom,  Palastu  as  far  as  the  great  sea  of  the  setting  of  the  sun,  I 
brought  to  submission,  and  taxes  and  tribute  I  placed  on  them”  (1  R.  35,  12; 
v.  RFH.  ABL.  52),  and  a  little  later  to  Tiglathpileser  III.  v.  Nimrud  Inscrip¬ 
tion  :  “  I  sent  my  military  governor,  the  chief  officer,  to  Tyre  ;  from  Mitenna, 
of  Tyre,  (I  received)  one  hundred  and  fifty  talents  of  gold  .  .  .”  (ABL.  57; 
cf.  COT.  I.  242). 

9.  rot  nSi  .  .  .  Diuon  Vp]  lnf.  continued  by  pf.,  GK.  114  r,  158  c;  Ko. 
413  d.  —  D'riN  nna]  an  attributive  gen.,  v.  Ko.  335  c;  GK.  128/.  Primary 
meaning  of  nn:  appears  in  Assyr.  biritu  (bard  =  bind),  fetter,  also  treaty, 
covenant  (Zimmern,  Busspsalmen,  59,  82  ;  Dl.  Die  Sprache  der  Kossaer,  7, 
and  HWB.,  s.vl).  nna  might  be  made  either  (a)  between  men,  or  (b~)  be¬ 
tween  God  and  man.  Of  the  former  there  were  at  least  two  kinds,  those 
between  individuals,  e.g.  1  S.  183  208  2318  2  S.  312ff- ;  and  those  between 
tribes  or  nations,  e.g.  1  K.  526  1519  Ho.  122  Gn.  2626ff-  3i44ff-.  A  divine  cove¬ 
nant  is  said  to  be  at  the  basis  of  the  great  institutions  of  the  O.  T.,  viz. 
Israel’s  claim  to  the  land  of  Canaan  (Gn.  15),  the  perpetual  monarchy  of 
the  Davidic  house  (2  S.  7  23s  Ps.  89s),  and  the  perpetual  priesthood  of  the 
Levites  (Ex.  32s29  Dt.  33s  Je.  3321  Ma.  24ff  ).  The  usual  expression  for  making 
a  covenant  is  nna  mr,  the  significance  of  which  is  illustrated  by  Gn.  15.  The 
idea  of  communion  of  life  secured  by  eating  together  seems  to  have  been  the 
original  conception  lying  at  the  root  of  the  custom  of  covenant -making  (cf. 
Jos.  g14f  ) ;  this  fellowship  might  be  established  by  drinking  each  other’s 
blood,  or  by  partaking  together  of  the  blood  of  a  sacrificial  animal,  or  by  eating 
salt  together,  or  by  eating  any  food  in  common.  It  is  probable  that  the  cove¬ 
nant  was  usually  ratified  by  some  distinctly  religious  rite.  The  full  ceremony 
of  making  a  covenant  was  as  follows  :  (a)  a  statement  of  the  terms  agreed  to; 
(b)  an  oath  on  the  part  of  each  party  to  the  agreement  to  observe  the  terms 
agreed  to ;  (c)  a  curse  invoked  upon  himself  by  each  one  in  case  of  failure 
to  keep  his  agreement ;  (d)  a  solemn  ratification  of  the  curse  made  by  pass- 
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ing  between  the  parts  of  a  sacrificed  animal  (probably  a  later  development 
of  the  custom  of  eating  the  sacrifice  together).  The  expression  D'rn  nna 
occurs  only  here,  and  the  covenant  alluded  to  is  wholly  unknown.  On  cove¬ 
nants  v.  Kraetzschmar,  Die  Bu  n  desvo  rs  tel  lung  itn  A.T.  (1896);  N.  Schmidt, 
art.  “  Covenant,”  EB.;  Da.  art.  “  Covenant,”  DB.;  WRS.  Sem.  312  ft.,  479  ff. ; 
Val.  ZAW.  XII.  1-22,  224-60,  XIII.  245-79;  art.  “Bund,”  PRE? ;  Giese- 
brecht,  Die  Geschichtlichkeit  d.  Sinaibundcs  (1900);  H.  C.  Trumbull,  The 
Blood  Coveitant ;  Id.,  The  Covenant  of  Salt ;  Id.,  The  Threshold  Covenant. 

11,  12.  Judgment  upon  Edom.  —  After  Syria  and  Philistia,  and 
in  connection  with  Tyre,  the  prophet,  according  to  the  present 
text,  foretells  the  doom  of  Edom.  This  oracle,  like  those  against 
Tyre  and  Judah,  is  evidently  an  interpolation  from  the  exilic  or 
post-exilic  period.  The  specific  arguments*  are:  (1)  the  simi¬ 
larity  of  structure  with  i910  and  24  5  and  the  difference  of  structure 
from  that  of  the  other  fuller  utterances;  (2)  Petra,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  city  of  Edom  in  the  time  of  Amos,  is  not  mentioned, f 
while  the  names  Teman  and  Bozrah  occur  elsewhere  chiefly  in 
late  writings  \  ;  (3)  the  vagueness  of  the  description  of  Edom’s 
offence  ;  (4)  Edom  in  early  times  was  subject  to  Israel,  and  suf¬ 
fered  more  from  Israel  than  Israel  from  Edom.  For  two  centuries 
before  Amos  Edom  had  been  under  Israel  (x  K.  ii16  2  K.  14”) . 
The  cruelty  which  furnished  the  basis  for  the  ill  feeling  on  the  part 
of  Israel  came  with  the  exile.  It  was  not  unnatural,  therefore, 
that  a  later  writer,  devoid  of  historical  perspective,  and  thinking 
that  Edom  deserved  denunciation,  should  frame  a  section  which 
in  due  time  secured  a  place  in  the  text  of  Amos.  The  clause 
“and  his  wrath,  etc.”  (v.11)  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  inter¬ 
polation,  is  a  gloss,  merely  repeating  the  thought  of  the  preceding 
phrase  in  synonymous  words. 

11.  l'Dni  nntJ’i]  probably  a  gloss;  ©  Dv^t/varo  p.t]rlpa  Arl  yys;  other 
versions  follow  f5l®.  Some  codd.  of  ©  read  pt/rpav  for  p-prlpa.  Ilirscht 
accounts  for  the  text  of  ©  on  the  supposition  that  din  crept  in  after  l'Dm 
by  mistake  from  the  previous  line  and  was  then  read  with  the  preceding 
v  as  dind  which  then  went  over  easily  into  rotnd.  Gr.,  roan  or  retyi  for 

*  V.  We.  ;  Che.  EB.  I.  151  f. ;  Bu.  Jew.  Enc.  I.  532  ;  Now.,  Lohr,  Baumann, 
Marti ;  cf.  GAS.,  Dr. 

fThe  Sela,  captured  by  Amaziah  (2  K.  147) ,  is  probably  not  to  be  identified 
with  Petra,  but  with  some  unknown  rocky  fortress;  so  Kit.  on  2  K.  14" ;  Che.  EB. 
IV.  4344.  X  But  cf-  Gn-  3633 r.  (j);  and  Che.  EB.  I.  602. 
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nnea  —  1CN  "ty1?  ®  Kal  f/piraaev  els  paprbpiov  (ppU-qv  airov.  ’A.  Ka\ 

ijypevcrev  els  to i>s  alwvas  iv  dpyy  a&rov ;  similarly  2.,  9.  B  et  tenuerit  ultra 

”  >k  7  0  >7 

furorem  suum.  %>  en}«^o»  j-£Jo.  SS.  retain  £0®,  but  connect 

1CN  with  following  clause  rendering  booty.  01s.  (on  Ps.  1039;  so  also 
Gr.,  We.,  Gu.,  Dr.,  Elh.,  Oet.,  Oort  Em.,  Hirscht),  ibm,  which  is  appar¬ 
ently  supported  by  £  and  B  and  favored  by  the  parallelism.  —  run  nice’] 

A 

(55  ecpbXatjev  els  plkos  ;  other  versions  follow  £0®.  Cf.  Marck 

andVa.,  rnDttj;  so  also  J.  A.  Bewer  ( AJSL .  XVII.  168),  but  with  a  different 
meaning  (y.i.).  01s.,  nxj1?  mis'  (so  We.,  Gu.,  Now.,  GAS.,  Oort  Em.,  Elh., 
Oet.,  Hirscht)  but  this  is  unnecessary.  — 12.  p'n]  ’A.,  2.,  ©.,  Arab.,  QL, 
south.  (5515U  follow  £0®.  —  rnx3  nuDlx]  (55  0ep.t\ia  reixlwv  atiTrjs;  other 
versions  treat  rrvn  as  a  proper  noun.  ’A.,  2.,  render  mjciN  by  fidpeis ;  9., 
oU'f)<rei.s ;  "B  aedes. 

11  a.  Edom ]  The  traditions  recognize  the  Edomites  as  older, 
so  far  as  concerns  national  existence,  than  the  Israelites. 

Mt.  Seir,  extending  from  the  southeast  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Gulf 
of  Akabah,  a  mountainous  region,  seems  to  have  been  their  first  home  after 
the  migration  from  Mesopotamia.  Some  think  it  is  the  country  mentioned  in 
Egyptian  records  as  Adma  or  Atuma,  near  Egypt,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  called  Shasu,  nomads  (Chabas,  Voyage,  307 ;  Brugsch,  Hist.  I.  146, 
216;  DB.2  I.  855).  This  region,  full  of  caves,  gave  them  as  freebooters 
(Gn.  2740)  great  protection,  and  was,  likewise,  favorable  for  caravan  trade 
between  Egypt  and  Arabia,  and  Phoenicia  and  Philistia  (cf.  Ez.  2710,  read¬ 
ing  oin  for  01s;  so  (§£>,  and  some  Hebrew  Mss.).  From  the  table  in 
Gn.  36,  it  has  been  supposed  (Ba.)  that  the  Edomites  conquered  and  incor¬ 
porated  the  Horites  (Dt.  222),  also  the  Canaanites  and  Ishmaelites.  Their 
form  of  government  was  tribal  (Gn.  3615-19- 29 £) ;  but  for  all  the  tribes  there 
was  one  king  (Gn.  3631£)  probably  elective  (Buhl,  Gesch.  d.  Edomiter,  47; 
cf.  Sayce,  DB.  I.  645).  The  cities,  in  order  of  importance,  were  Petra, 
where  two  caravan  routes  crossed ;  Bozrah  (Is.  34s  631) ;  the  ports  Elath 
and  Ezion-geber  (1  K.  926).  Some  suppose  them  to  have  been  sun-worship¬ 
pers  in  view  of  the  occurrence  of  the  word  -n_n  (the  name  of  the  sun-god) 
in  their  proper  names  (1  K.  1117  1  Ch.  i50  Gn.  36s9;  Ba.  100;  cf.  No.  EB. 
II.  1187),  but  nothing  really  definite  is  known  of  their  religion.  Edom  and 
Israel  were  not  always  so  bitter  towards  each  other  as  in  the  later  days  (c£ 

1  K.  1  ilf  ).  While  this  hostility  had  some  basis  in  Edom’s  treatment  of  Israel 
at  the  Exodus  (Nu.  2014-21  Dt.  21-8  —  the  two  accounts  leave  this  matter  quite 
uncertain)  and  in  events  of  the  times  of  Saul  and  David  (1  S.  1447  2  S.  814), 
the  ground  for  complaint  was  rather  on  the  side  of  Edom.  Edom  remained 
subordinate  to  Israel  under  Solomon  (1  K.  g'x),  although  Hadad  sought  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  (1  K.  1 114-2-),  and  to  Judah  under  Jehoshaphat  (1  K.  2248f- 

2  K.  38ff-)-  Under  Joram,  Edom  revolted  and  then  followed  a  period  of 
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independence,  during  which  it  had  a  king  of  its  own  (2  K.  820-22) ;  but  soon 
Sela  was  captured  by  Amaziah  (2  K.  147),  and  Elath  was  restored  to  Judah 
by  Uzziah  (2  Ch.  262).  For  an  interpretation  of  the  Blessing  of  Esau 
(Gn.  2739 f-,  which  had  its  origin  about  this  time)  as  revealing  the  feeling  of 
Israel  toward  Edom,  see  No.  EB.  II.  1185. 

11  b.  Because  he  pursued  his  brother  with  the  sword ]  Cf.  Ob.10. 
If  this  contains  a  definite  allusion,  it  must  be  understood,  not  of 
Nu.  2017ff  j*  nor  of  Jehoram  (2  Ch.  218'10  2  K.  820"22)  ;  J  but 
rather  of  some  incursion  of  Edom  against  Israel  shortly  before 
the  utterance.  J  It  is  perhaps  better  taken  of  the  general  attitude 
of  Edom  towards  Israel,  shown  in  the  cases  cited  above  and  in 
many  others  of  which  there  is  no  record. §  The  title  “brother” 
was  frequently  thus  applied,  e.g.,  Dt.  24  23^  Ob.10"12  cf.  Gn.  274041. 
Israel  and  Edom  were  more  closely  related  than  was  Israel  with 
any  other  nation.  —  And  destroyed  his  compassion~\  The  rendering 
of  Cyril  “  did  violence  to  the  womb,”  referring  to  Esau’s  trading 
his  birthright,  is  fanciful ;  likewise  that  which  makes  Vttrn  “  his 
brother.” ||  The  choice  must  lie  between  “his  compassions,”  i.e., 
the  Edomites  have  destroyed  their  natural  sense  of  compassion  or 
regard  for  a  brother,^!  or  “  his  wombs,”  i.e.,  pregnant  women.** 
Cf.  Vater’s  opinion,  which  makes  vofn  foetus.  This  line  seems  to 
be  a  comment  in  explanation  of  the  preceding  phrase,  and  its 
omission  greatly  relieves  the  passage.  —  And  he  cherished  his 
anger  perpetually^  If  iB.HL  is  accepted,  “anger”  may  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  =  And  his  anger  did  tear  perpetually  (cf.  Jb.  169)  ;  or  an 
accusative  of  manner  =  And  in  his  anger  he  did  tear.  In  either 
case  the  meaning  is  the  same,  viz.  that  of  a  lasting  hatred  of 
Edom  for  Israel  (cf.  Gn.  2  741)  .-ft  The  emendation  of  Olshausen 
( v.s .)  here  followed,  which  is  based  upon  the  parallelism  and 
implied  in  %>  and  U,  and  retained  his  anger  (cf.  Ps.  1039  Lv.  1918 
Na.  i2  Je.  35),  makes  a  much  easier  rendering,  but  one  which  is 
redundant,  unless  the  following  clause  is  treated  as  a  gloss.  —  And 
he  kept  his  anger  forever ]  (v.i.).  —  12.  Teman\  Used  synony¬ 
mously  with  Edom  in  Je.  497  Ob.9  Hb.  3°  and  in  parallelism  with 

*Ra„  Cyril.  +  Ew.  ||  Cf.  Ba. 

f  Schlier.  1$  Cal.,  Jus.,  Ros.,  Dr.  H  Cal.,  Schro.,  Ba.,  Pu.,  Ke.,  Dr. 

**  45,  Doederlein,  Dat.,  Jus. ;  but  v.  Marti. 

ft  So  Cal.,  Jus.,  Ros.,  Ba.,  Pu.,  Ke.,  and  in  the  second  form  ’A.,  2.,  Geb. 
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it  in  Je.  4920.  There  being  no  mention  of  walls,  we  may,  with 
most  commentators,  understand  that  no  “  city  ”  is  intended.  — 
Bozrah ]  Probably  the  chief  city  of  Edom.  Referred  to  in  Gn. 
36s3  Je.  4913,  and  with  Edom  in  Is.  34s  631  Je.  49s2  cf.  Je.  49?ff'. 
So  called  from  its  strength ;  Is.  34®.  Note  the  rendering  of  © 
(v.s.). 

Teman  was  celebrated  for  its  wisdom  (cf.  Je.  497ff  );  Eliphaz,  one  of  Job’s 
friends,  came  from  it  (Jb.  2U  41).  It  was  probably  named  from  Teman, 
grandson  of  Esau;  cf.  Gn.  3611-  ^  Its  location  is  not  certain,  but  Ez.  2513 
mentions  “  Teman  even  unto  Dedan  ”  as  including  the  whole  country,  hence, 
as  Dedan  was  in  the  southeast,  Teman  was  probably  in  the  northwest  or  north 
(Buhl,  Edomiter,  30). 

Bozrah  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  small  modern  village  Buseire 
or  Busera,  meaning,  little  Bosra,  although  it  has  also  been  identified  with  the 
later  Petra  (Wetzstein,  in  De.  Jesaja ,3  704).  Under  Joram  of  Judah,  Edom 
probably  gained  its  independence  (2  K.  820ff).  The  text  is  doubtful,  but  cf. 
Sta.  G VI.  I.  537;  Buhl,  Edomiter ,  64;  Kit.  in  loc.  References  of  doubtful 
date  to  Edom  are  found  in  Ps.  6o8'u  (=  Ps.  1088-11)  Je.  49s-22  (cf.  also  Is.  n14 
Je.  926  2521),  with  which  are  to  be  contrasted  the  kindly  references  in  Dt.  2 5-8 
237f-.  The  kings  of  Edom  before  the  time  of  Amos  had  paid  tribute  to 
Adadnirari  III.  and  soon  after  to  Tiglathpileser  III. 

11.  ixnn  Sp]  prep,  with  inf.  expressing  cause  (z/.s.).  —  nntsn]  Pf.  with  1  cons, 
fol.  inf.,  to  express  freq.  action;  Dr.  §  118;  GK.  H2z,  114?-;  H.  25,  1  a;  Ko. 
413  d.  —  l'om]  abstr.pl.;  GK.  124  e;  Ko.  262  —  qiCDn]  the  impf.  with  1  cons, 

fol.  a  pf.  with  1  cons.;  cf.  Dr.  §  118.  —  1CN]  either  subj.  or  obj.  or  adv.  acc. 
according  to  interpretation.  —  ren  mDtP  imapi]  This,  for  reasons  given  above, 
is  probably  a  gloss.  The  usual  rendering  has  been  “And  his  wrath  he  kept 
forever,”  the  n_  referring  to  'ap,  Mapptq  dropped  because  of  recession  of 
accent,  GK.  58^;  or  n_  paragogic  (Ros.),  cf.  Zc.  511  Nu.  3242  Ru.  214.  Ew.’s 
rendering  of  “  lieth  in  wait  ”  (cf.  Jb.  2415  Ps.  567)  is  hardly  tenable. 

J.  A.  Bewer  suggests  a  new  rendering  for  this  and  the  preceding  clause,  viz. 
“His  anger  tore  perpetually,  while  his  fury  raged  forever;  ”  cf.  Je.  3®.  This 
involves  a  change  of  vocalization  in  one  word  ( v.s .),  and  the  giving  to  ice’  of 
the  meaning  rage ,  not  elsewhere  found  in  Hebrew,  though  quite  common  in 
Assyrian  (cf.  Dl.  HWB.  s.v.)  —  imapi]  casus  pendens  and  chiasm  for  em¬ 
phasis;  GK.  142  f  n.  1.;  Ko.  341  d.  —  nxj]  adv.  acc.  of  time;  GK.  1 1 8  k\ 
H.  33,3- 

13-15.  Judgment  upon  Ammon. — The  list  of  Israel’s  ene¬ 
mies,  the  announcement  of  whose  destruction  would  be  gladly 
received,  included,  besides  Syria  and  Philistia  (Phoenicia  and 
Tyre),  also  Ammon  and  Moab.  These  two  are  the  next  pair  to 
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serve  as  the  target  of  the  prophet’s  indignant  arrow.  Ammon, 
because  of  her  wickedness,  shall,  with  the  others,  perish. 

The  arrangement  of  the  strophes  is  5,  3,  and  3,  and  the  general  plan  is 
that  of  the  first  two  oracles.  The  clause  hdid  ova  ijJDa  (v.  14)  is  but  a  weak 
repetition  of  the  preceding  clause  and  there  is  nothing  to  correspond  to  it  in 
the  parallel  section  on  Moab  (21-3),  although  in  every  other  respect  the  paral¬ 
lelism  is  perfect.  For  these  reasons  we  may  regard  it  as  a  gloss.  While  the 
first  two  utterances  (those  concerning  Syria  and  Philistia)  are  parallel,  con¬ 
sisting  each  of  three  strophes  with  three  lines  in  each,  and  the  third  and 
fourth  utterances  are  parallel,  consisting  each  of  two  strophes,  one  having 
four,  the  other  two  lines,  the  fifth  and  sixth  utterances  are  also  parallel,  con¬ 
sisting  each  of  three  strophes,  one  of  four,  one  of  two,  and  one  of  three  lines. 

13.  nnn]  Val.  niixa(?).  —  dSuj]  F  = ''Suj. — 14.  nmm]  ©  pi.  as  in 
v.7;  £  =  mim.  —  1J!D3]  ©  koI  (  =  -\jgDl).  —  H01D  Diu]  ©  iv  hi u<?- 

pats  <rvvTe\da s  airij s  (=  ’D'a).  Gr.  0V3. —  15.  OdSd]  ©  oi  j3aai\eis  avrijs. 

’A.,  2.,  £F  =  dsSd  (so  also  Gr.,  Dr.,  Oort  Em.,  Now.).  —  Nin]  read  (with 

1  ,  7  b. 

Gr.  and  Now.)  luriD,  foil.  ©,  oi  lepeis  avT&v,  so  A.,  2.,  0.;  cf.  £  ^oio£i£>a_ao . 

13  a.  The  children  of  Ammon ]  It  was  entirely  proper  to  unite 
Ammon  and  Moab  in  treatment,  because  they  were  closely  related 
to  each  other  and  to  the  Hebrews. 

However  untrustworthy  the  story  of  Lot’s  incest  with  his  daughters  may  be, 
the  fact  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  story  may  be  credited,  viz.  that  Ammon 
and  Moab,  as  well  as  the  Hebrews,  belonged  to  the  stock  of  the  Terahites, 
who  emigrated  with  Abraham  (Kit.  Hist.  I.  24;  Sta.  GVI.  I.  113).  Just  as 
tradition  assigns  to  these  nations  a  common  origin,  the  law  in  later  times 
(Dt.  234  Ezr.  91  Ne.  131)  refuses  them  admittance  to  the  congregation  of 
Israel.  Moloch  of  Ammon,  as  well  as  Chemosh  of  Moab,  was  a  man-eating 
fire-god,  and  to  the  worship  of  this  god  Israel  frequently  showed  an  incli¬ 
nation  (Ju.  io6  1  K.  n6f-  2  K.  2313).  These  nations,  according  to  the  tradi¬ 
tions  handed  down,  dwelt  together,  east  of  the  Jordan,  between  the  rivers 
Arnon  and  Jabbok,  whence  the  original  inhabitants,  called  Zamzummim  by 
the  Ammonites,  and  Emim  by  the  Moabites  (Dt.  29f-  18~21),  had  been  driven 
out.  But  they  were  subsequently  separated  by  the  Amorites,  who,  coming  in 
between  them,  drove  Moab  south  over  the  Arnon  and  Ammon  to  the  east  and 
north  over  the  Jabbok,  and  established  a  kingdom  in  their  original  territory 
(Nu.  2i26ff  ).  At  the  time  of  the  Exodus  the  Hebrews  did  not  disturb 
Ammon,  although  they  conquered  the  Amorites  (Nu.  2i24f-).  Ammon,  now 
with  Moab  (  Ju.  313),  and  now  alone  (  Ju.  io7f-),  laid  claim  to  the  land  taken 
from  the  Amorites  by  Israel  (Ju.  1 1 13 ;  cf.  Jos.  1326).  The  contest  was  con¬ 
ducted  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan.  How  much  of  all  this  is  historically 
accurate  we  cannot  affirm.  Defeated  by  Jephthah  (Ju.  u4f),  they  appear 
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next  in  Saul’s  time,  under  Nahash  their  king,  at  the  siege  of  Jabesh-Gilead, 
where  they  were  routed  (i  S.  II;  cf.  1447).  While  at  first  on  good  terms 
with  David  (2  S.  io2;  cf.  23s7),  they  later  became  hostile  (2  S.  io34)  and 
were  defeated  by  him  and  treated  with  terrible  cruelty  (2  S.  812  10.  I226-31)  at 
the  capture  of  Rabbah.  They  do  not  occupy  a  very  prominent  place  after  this, 
but  are  mentioned  as  having  been  defeated  by  Jehoshaphat  (2  Ch.  20)  and 
as  tributary  to  Uzziah  (2  Ch.  26s)  and  Jotham  (2  Ch.  27s).  Allusion  is  made 
to  them  in  Is.  II14.  At  the  time  of  Amos  they  were  probably  independent. 

1 3  b.  Because  they  have  ripped  up  the  women  with  child  of  Gilead  ] 
This  act  of  cruelty  was  not  uncommon  among  the  Hebrews  (2  K. 
812  Ho.  io14  1316  2  K.  1516  Is.  1316  Na.  310  Ps.  1379;  cf.  Iliad,  VI. 
57  f.,  XXII.  163  f.).*  The  reference  is  in  every  way  so  specific  as 
to  suggest  a  particular  event.  This  event  may  have  been  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  attack  of  Nahash,  the  Ammonite,  upon  Jabesh 
Gilead  (1  S.  n),  or  a  league  of  the  Ammonites  with  the  Syrians 
under  Hazael  (2  K.  812  io32)  ;  cf.  the  league  mentioned  in  2  S. 
io6ff- ;  v.  also  2  K.  i33'7.f  To  this  interpretation,  in  general,  Jewish 
commentators  have  objected  because  of  the  cruelty  involved, 
and  have  suggested  that  iri“n  be  taken  as  =  ann  mountains. 
This  gives  (1)  they  broke  through  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  i.e. 
violated  the  law  of  boundaries  (Dt.  2717),  or  (2)  the  castles  which 
were  strong  like  mountains.  {  For  nnn  it  is  also  suggested  to 
change  the  text  ( v.s .)  and  read  fortified  places  as  being  more  in 
harmony  with  the  last  clause  of  the  verse.  —  That  they  might  enlarge 
their  border\  This  was  the  purpose  of  the  war  in  which  such 
cruelties  were  practised.  The  Ammonites  had  originally  laid  claim 
to  this  district  (Ju.  1 113)  and  were  always  presenting  themselves  as 
claimants  for  additional  territory  (Ju.  io8  1  S.  n11).  — 14  a.  But  I 
will  kindle ]  Cf.  I  will  setid,  v.10  and  previously.  This  expression 
has  been  thought  to  mean  that  the  fire  is  not  only  sent  by  Yahweh, 
but  is  also  directed  by  him,§  or  that  it  is  a  conflagration  from 
within.  ||  — Rabbah ]  This  is  abbreviated  for  “  Rabbah  of  the  sons 
of  Ammon”  (Dt.  311  2  S.  1226 1727  Je.  49s  Ez.  2120).  The  town  was 


*  Cf.  Schultens,  Monumenta  antiquissimae  Historiae  Arabum ,  135,  cited  in 
Michaelis,  Comm,  on  the  Laws  of  Moses ,  I.  327;  Ba. ;  for  Arabic  usage  We.1  cites 
BAthir,  IV.  256, 1 ;  258,6;  260,20;  262,  11  ff. ;  Kitdb  al-’Agh.  XIX.  129,  12  f. ;  XX. 
128,  13;  Tabard,  II.  755,  19. 

t  Hi.,  Ba.,  Pu.  f  So  Ki.,  Val.  $  Geb.  ||  Pu, 
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situated  at  the  head  of  the  Jabbok,  about  twenty-five  miles  N.E. 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  post-biblical 
Rabbah  of  Moab,  the  biblical  Ar. 

This  is  the  only  city  of  Ammon  of  any  importance  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
though  Jephthah  is  said  to  have  captured  twenty  cities  the  names  of  which 
are  not  mentioned,  probably  because  they  were  small,  all  of  which  is  a  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  essentially  roving  character  of  the  people.  Rabbah  was  besieged 
and  captured  by  David,  but  afterward  regained  its  importance. 

14  b.  With  shouting  in  the  day  of  battle ]  The  verb  here  rend¬ 
ered  “shout,”  in  Is.  154  Mi.  49  and  Ho.  5s  is  used  of  the  cry  of  those 
in  distress ;  cf.  also  Nu.  iowo  Jo.  21.  The  substantive,  contrary  to 
Marck,  is  used  only  of  the  joyful  cry  of  victory  or  attack  *  (Jos.  6s 
Jb.  3925  Je.  419492  Am.  22  Zp.  i16  Nu.  io5-6).  —  With  a  storm  in  the 
day  of  tempest~\  This  scarcely  refers  to  an  actual  storm, J  but 
describes  figuratively  the  assaulting  of  a  city.  J  Cf.  Is.  27s  282.§ 
—  And  their  king  shall  go  into  exile~\  Upon  the  basis  of  <&  and  U, 
some  would  read  Milchom,  the  name  of  the  Ammonitish  idol,  for 
their  king  ( v.s. ).  Upon  the  basis  of  Je.  49s,  where  the  same 
phraseology  is  used,  and  Je.  487  (cf.  also  Zp.  i5),  where  Chemosh 
is  spoken  of  in  the  same  connection,  others  suggest  Molkam,  the 
name  of  an  idol.  As  opposed  to  these,  and  in  favor  of  the  ordinary 
translation,  their  king,  may  be  urged  the  use  of  “  his  princes  ” ; 
the  absence  of  any  reference  to  idolatry  in  preceding  passages,  ref¬ 
erence  being  made  rather  to  cruelty ;  and  the  similarity  of  i6- 8  and 
23  (cf.  “judge,”  a  substitute  for  “king”  of  this  passage).  ||  — His 
princes ]  The  meaning  will  be  determined  by  the  interpretation 
of  the  preceding  either  royal  princes,  or  the  princes  of 

Milchom,  i.e.  the  priests. 

The  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  against  the  Ammonites  is  proba¬ 
bly  to  be  found  in  their  subjugation  by  the  Assyrians.  Of  this  we 
know  simply  that  after  the  invasion  of  Tiglathpileser  they  always 
appear  as  tributary  to  Assyria.^  In  the  time  of  Nehemiah  they 

*  Ba.  f  Marck.  J  Ke.,  Dr.,  Marti.  $  Hi. 

||  Hi.,  Gu.,  Val.,  Mit.,  GAS.,  Elh.,  Ldhr,  Hirscht,  Oet.,  Hal. 

H  Sanipu,  King  of  Ammon,  is  mentioned  by  Tiglathpileser  III,  in  a  list  of  tribu¬ 
taries,  including,  among  others,  Salamanu  of  Moab,  Metinti  of  Askelon,  Ahaz  of 
Judah,  Qaushmalaka  of  Edom,  and  Hanno  of  Gaza  ( ABL .  57;  KB.  II.  21). 
Sennacherib  (Taylor  Cyl.  II.  47-57)  speaks  of  Buduilu  of  Ammon,  along  with 
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were  still  hostile  to  Israel.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  apocryphal 
books  (Judith  5.  6.  7  1  Macc.  530"43)  as  appearing  in  alliance  with 
the  Arabs  (1  Macc.  539),  and  manifesting  the  same  characteristics 
and  attitude  toward  Israel  as  in  the  earlier  history.  They  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  numerous  by  Justin  Martyr,*  but  Origenf  states  that  in 
his  time  they  had  become  merged  in  the  Arabs. 

14.  njmro]  Note  the  rhythm  in  the  two  lines  thus  beginning,  and  the 
alliteration  in  the  repetition  of  and  in  hdid  .  . .  nj)D.  —  ij.'d]  Cf.  myt*  Na.  i3; 
it  is  to  be  compared  with  Assyrian  sflru,  storm ,  and  sS.ru,  to  be  tempestuous.  The 
verbal  root  is  used  in  Hebrew  of  any  violent  movement,  e.g.  Jo.  i1113,  of  a 
raging  sea.  Hence  comes  for  the  noun  the  meaning,  storm.  —  now]  Cf. 
Ho.  87  Na.  Is;  used  of  the  storm-wind,  especially  of  the  hot  wind  from  the 
south  (Ba).  Its  derivation  may  be  considered  doubtful.  It  is  ordinarily 
taken  from  41D,  to  cease,  bring  to  an  end,  which  is  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
— 15.  nSu]  Another  formation  =  niSr  (v.9) ;  Kb.  244  £■.  —  nn]  Used  to 
strengthen  the  1  ;  Kb.  375  h. 

II.  1-3.  Judgment  upon  Moab. —  Ruin  will  come  upon  Moab 
for  her  sins ;  and  the  overthrow  of  the  nation  will  be  complete. 
Cf.  Is.  15,  16,  2S10'12  Zp.  28-11  Je.  48  Ez.  25s-11  Dn.  iiu. 

In  the  text,  as  reconstructed,  the  line  3N1D  pNtio  nm  with  the  1  changed  to 
n,  has  been  transferred  to  follow  line  3  of  strophe  1,  and  the  last  word  of  this 
line,  “Ptso  (to  lime  (?)),  restored  to  TIC'S  (cf.  Je.  474),  is  joined  as  first  word 
to  the  line  transferred.  This  reading,  in  order  to  do  indignity  to  the  dead 
because  of  violence  suffered  by  Moab,  or  in  order  to  do  indignity  to  the  dead  in 
Shaon  of  Moab  (v.  Hoffm.),  makes  the  number  of  lines  in  this  and  the  preced¬ 
ing  oracle  the  same;  the  gloss  in  114,  noiD  Dl'3  npD3,  having  been  omitted, 
allows  the  lines  beginning  nStiNi  and  njtnna  to  stand  together  here  just  as  in 
the  previous  oracle,  provides  a  parallel  line  for  the  purpose-clause,  mi  jjmh; 
and  removes  the  inexplicable  •PC’S  from  a  line  to  which  it  does  not  belong,  if 
the  measure  of  the  v.  is  to  be  considered.  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  line, 
v.i.  If  this  is  accepted,  the  strophes  have  respectively  5,  3,  and  3  lines. 

1.  lDlC’]  ©  Kariravaa v;  so  £•  UU  3  sg. — 1'2’S]  ©  els  Kovlav.  3J  usque 
ad cinerem.  5T  nn]33  tnua  papDi.  Gr.  ncNh.  Hirscht,  I'tyS  ^Sb1?  nicxj,* 
(cf.  Ps.  10687;  the  reading  tn  was  proposed  by  Zenner,  Die  Chorgesange 

Menahem  of  Samaria,  Ethobal  of  Sidon,  Metinti  of  Ashdod,  Kammusunadbi  of 
Moab,  Malikrammu  of  Edom,  and  others,  as  bringing  him  rich  presents  and  kissing 
his  feet  ( ABL .  71 ;  KB.  II.  91).  The  same  king  is  included  by  Esarhaddon  in  his 
list  of  the  twenty-two  tributary  kings  of  the  Hittites  (ABL.  86;  KB.  II.  149). 
Amminadbi,  king  of  Ammon,  is  included  in  a  similar  list  occurring  in  Ashurbani- 
pal's  Annals  (ABL.  97  ;  KB.  II.  240 f.).  *  Dial.  Tryph.  t  On  Jb.  1. 
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ini  Buchc  der  Psalmen  1896,  I.  8).  —  2.  nmpn]  <&  tG>v  ir6\ewv  avrijs. 

►  v 

HL  KS  proper  name.  —  pNira]  ©  iv  aSwatilq..  Sk  Nt  ^1.  "Bin 

sonitu,  for  this  and  fol.  word.  —  Slpa]  <*5i5,  3  codd.  of  Ivenn.  and  2  of  de 
R.  =  Sipai  (so  Hirscht).  —  3.  runpc]  We.  ninpc,  since  Moab  is  masc.; 
so  also  mtf  (so  Now.,  Elh.,  L5hr,  Oet.). 

1  a.  Moab~\  The  account  of  the  origin  of  Moab  given  in  Gene¬ 
sis  simply  indicates  *  that  the  nation  was  closely  related  with 
Israel,  and  also  with  the  weaker  nation  of  the  Ammonites.  Their 
language  was  a  dialect  closely  allied  to  the  Hebrew.  Their  land 
(called  “W’SH,  the  level,  or  1  Ch.  516)  was  a  plateau,  fruitful 
and  well  adapted  to  agriculture  (Is.  i68ff-  Ru.  i1  2  K.  34),  which 
was  their  chief  occupation.  Its  length  was  about  fifty  miles  and 
its  breadth  thirty,  and  it  was  capable  of  supporting  about  500,000 
inhabitants.  At  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  the  Moabites  had  an 
organized  kingdom  (Nu.  227, 1't  l5).f  Their  religion  was  henothe- 
istic,  their  only  god  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  being  Che- 
mosh  (Nu.  2129  Je.  4s46).  The  form  Ashtar-Chemosh  also  meets 
us  on  the  Moabite  stone,  J  perhaps  indicating  the  androgynous 
nature  of  the  deity.  §  Their  Baal-Peor,  whom  the  Israelites  were 
led  to  worship  with  unchaste  rites  (Nu.  251"5),  was  probably  the 
same  divinity,  known  as  the  Lord  of  Peor.  ||  It  is  improbable 
that  there  ever  existed  any  ethical  or  spiritual  movement  in  Moab 
similar  to  that  found  among  the  Hebrews. 

Moab’s  boundaries  to  the  west  and  south  were  constant,  viz.  the  Dead  Sea 
and  the  brook  of  the  willows,  Wady-el-Hasy  (Is.  15") ;  but  to  the  east  and 
north  they  varied,  although  usually  the  boundary  was  near  the  river  Arnon 
(Nu.  2113).  The  country  seems  to  have  had  many  cities.  Whether  Reuben 
and  Gad  occupied  territory  belonging  to  Moab  (Nu.  32s4-38)  is  doubtful 
(Sta.  GVI.  I.  1 1 6  ff .) .  No  mention  is  made  of  Moab  in  the  Amarna  letters 
thus  far  published;  but  it  was  probably  included  as  a  part  of  the  Egyptian 
province  of  Canaan.  In  a  list  of  the  conquests  of  Ramses  II  the  name  Muab 
occurs  (Sayce,  Pat.  Pal.  21,  153).  The  aggressive  character  of  the  Moab¬ 
ites  is  alluded  to  in  Is.  166  Zp.  2'0  Je.  q.829'42.  The  Baal-Peor  and  Balaam 
incidents  are  of  special  interest.  There  were  wars  with  Israel  in  the  time 
of  the  Judges,  resulting  finally  in  the  defeat  of  Moab  (cf.  Nu.  2121'31  (E), 
Ju.  312-30  ii12-28).  There  was  little  hostility,  with  the  exception  of  a  war  in 
Saul’s  reign  (1  S.  1447),  till  late  in  the  reign  of  David,  when,  for  some  un- 

*  Cf.  Ba. ;  Sta.  GVI.  I.  27 ff.  t  But  v.  Wkl.  Gl.  I.  203 f.  t  Line  17. 

{  Sta.  GVI.  I.  114.  ||  Sta.  G  VI.  I.  1 14  L I  Dr-  Dt.  63  f. 
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known  reason,  he  subdued  them  with  cruel  tortures  (2  S.  82- 12  I  Ch.  i82U). 
They  probably  remained  tributary  till  the  division  of  the  kingdom  (i  K.  II1). 
For  a  time  they  are  not  expressly  mentioned.  Then  Omri  of  Israel  subdued 
them  (Mesha  stone,  Is.  4  fT.),  and  they  continued  tributary  to  the  Northern 
kingdom  (2  K.  34).  After  the  death  of  Ahab  or  during  his  reign  (2  K.  I1 
35),  the  Moabites  under  Mesha  revolted  and  secured  their  independence 
(Mesha  stone,  cf.  Sta.  G  VI.  I.  532-6;  English  translations  of  this  inscription 
may  be  found  in  Dr.  Sam.  pp.  lxxxv-xciv;  Bennett,  art.  “  Moab,”  DB.  III. 
407  f.;  Dr.  art.  “Mesha,”  EB.  III.;  Ball,  Light  from  the  East ,  240),  which, 
apparently,  they  never  again  lost  to  Israel.  For  the  view  that  the  Salman 
mentioned  in  Ho.  iou  as  having  destroyed  Beth-Arbel  was  a  king  of  Moab, 
see  the  discussion  in  loc. 

1  b.  Because  they  burned  the  bones  of  the  King  of  Edoni\  The 
nature  of  the  act  is  uncertain.  According  to  JK2C  the  words  to  lime 
follow  Edom.  This  has  been  taken  to  mean  the  burning  alive  of 
the  king  mentioned,*  or  the  burning  of  one  who  had  been  killed  or 
buried.f  The  words  to  lime  are  supposed  to  describe  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  burning,  as  lime  is  burned ;  f  or  the  result,  to  dust,  i.e. 
completely ;  §  or,  as  many  Rabbis,  to  make  lime  used  as  plaster¬ 
ing.  ||  For  the  reading  of  Hirscht,  v.s.  Still  more  uncertain  is 
the  personal  allusion  which  is  intended.  Is  the  reference  to  2  K. 
3^,  the  son  there  being  rather  that  of  the  King  of  Edom  who  is 
captured  by  the  King  of  Moab  before  the  battle  begins?^-  But 
(a)  a  king,  not  a  king’s  son,  is  mentioned ;  (b)  no  objection 
could  be  presented  to  the  right  of  a  conqueror  to  do  as  he 
pleased  with  a  captive  taken  in  war;  ( c )  according  to  Josephus, 
the  Moabite  king  offered  his  own  son  to  Moloch.**  Or  is  it  to 
some  incident  in  connection  with  2  K.  3,  e.g.  the  capture  of  the 
King  of  Edom  himself  immediately  after  the  event  related  in 
2  K.  3^,  of  which  the  records  do  not  speak? ft  And  did  the 
crime  consist  chiefly  in  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  dead  in  the 
grave  (cf.  2  K.  2318),  by  burning  the  body,  perhaps,  on  the  grave 
itself, ff  and  scattering  the  ashes  upon  water  or  in  the  air?  Cf. 
Jos.  7“.  The  Jews,  like  other  nations  of  antiquity,  considered 
offences  against  the  dead  as  most  impious  acts,  ff  They  identified, 

*  Os.,  Geb.,  Mau.  §  Ki.,  and  most  modern  comm.  **  SchrS. 

t  Jer.,  Cal.,  Hi.,  Ke.  ||  So  also  Geb.  ft  Hi. 

+  Ros.  H  Ki.,  Cyril,  Abar.,  Geb.,  Mich. 

X+  See  e.g.  Frey,  Tod,  Seelenglaube  und  Seelenkult  in  alt.  Israel ;  Schwally,  Das 
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to  a  certain  extent,  the  grave  with  the  world  of  spirits,  so  that 
only  those  buried  together  could  associate  with  each  other,  while 
the  unburied,  as  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  were  considered  to 
wander  as  restless  spirits  with  no  fixed  abode.  Hence,  cremation 
was  condemned,  while  embalming  was  a  common  practice.  These 
ideas  may  be  gathered  from  various  passages  (Dt.  2123  Jos.  io27 
2  K.  231618  Ps.  792-3  Is.  1419  6624  Je.  3630).* *  Or  was  the  crime  con¬ 
nected  with  some  incident  of  which  no  record  is  anywhere  made, 
the  date  of  which  cannot  therefore  be  fixed,  though  probably 
taking  place  shortly  before  this  prophecy  ?f  Or  is  this  merely  a 
different  form  of  the  tradition  given  in  2  K.  327,  j  and  was  the 
King  of  Moab  Mesha,  whose  character  as  presented  in  the 
Moabite  stone  seems  to  be  entirely  consistent  with  the  representa¬ 
tions  here  made  ?  It  has  been  noted  §  that  the  sin  is  against 
Edom,  and  not  against  Israel.  The  entire  passage,  although  it 
is  the  key-note  of  the  piece,  is  evidently  obscure.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  suggested  that  the  text  be  modified  as  indicated  above  :  In 
order  to  desecrate  the  dead  because  of  violence  done  to  (or  suf¬ 
fered  by)  Moab~\  This  purpose-clause  now  corresponds  to  a 
similar  clause  in  i13.  In  one  case  an  act  of  vandalism  was  com¬ 
mitted,  viz.  the  ripping  up  of  women  with  child,  the  purpose 
being,  remotely,  to  increase  their  territory ;  here  is  another  act 
of  vandalism,  the  burning  of  the  bones  of  a  royal  personage, 
and  the  purpose  is  to  take  vengeance,  by  this  desecration  of  the 
dead,  for  violence  done  to  Moab.  Not  only  is  TIP1?  without  sig¬ 
nificance,  but  also  the  clause,  And  Moab  shall  die  in  a  tumult, ] 
ordinarily  interpreted  as  a  description  of  the  nation’s  death.  — 
The  Palaces  of  Keryyotli]  Either  a  name  for  Kir-Moab,  ||  a  city  in 
the  southern  part  of  Judah  captured  by  the  Moabites  (Jos.  1525); 
or  (since  where  Ar  is  mentioned,  Keryyoth  is  not  found)  another 
name  for  Ar-Moab,^[  mentioned  Nu.  2116  Is.  151,  not  appearing  in 


Leben  nach  deni  Tode ;  Matthes,  “  De  doodenvereering  bij  Israel,"  ThT.  July, 
1901;  Sta.  Die  Alttest.  Vorstellungen  vom  Zustand  nach  dem  Tode;  Jeremias,  Die 
Babyl.-Assyr.  Vorstellungen  vom  Zustand  nach  dem  Tode  ;  Now.  Arch.  I.  i88f.,  329; 
Benz.  Arch.  165  ff.;  WRS.  Proph.  398;  Jos.  Ant.  XVI.  7;  Griineisen,  Der  Ahnen- 
kultus  und  die  Urreligion  Israels ;  and  the  references  to  Arabic  customs  cited  by 
We.1,  viz.  Kithb-al-Aghhni  XII.  21,  11 ;  BAthir  V.  178,  12;  203,  23;  Maf.  V.  47,  1. 

*  Cf.  Schrb.,  Hi.,  Or.;  WRS.  Proph.  397;  Sta.  G  VI.  I.  421  f.  f  Ew. 

J  Ba.  $  We.  ||  Jus.  H  Ew.,  Mit. 
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Je.  48 ;  or  a  place  different  from  both  of  these,*  of  which  men¬ 
tion  is  made  in  Je.  482441.  Cf.  <3,  which  treats  it  as  a  common 
name.  The  city  probably  stands  for  Moab,  as  Damascus  repre¬ 
sents  Syria,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  city  was  an 
important  one.  The  reference  in  the  Moabite  stone  (1.  13)  favors 
Ewald’s  view  that  it  is  another  name  for  Ar.f  —  With  shouting 
and  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet]  Cf.  i14  with  shouting  in  the 
day  of  battle  •  the  trumpet  is  introduced  as  inciting  them  on  to 
conflict  (cf.  Je.  419  Zp.  i16  Jb.  39s5).  —  3.  The  Judge  . .  .  her  princes] 
In  the  narrowest  sense  the  judge  would  be  the  head  of  the  judicial 
system  ;  J  but  it  is  rather  a  word  of  general  significance,  applicable 
to  the  king  (cf.  Mi.  52),  one  of  whose  functions  was  to  judge  § 
(2  S.  815  152  1  K.  77  Je.  2112),  and  is  thus  used  intentionally  for 
king ;  ||  perhaps,  better  still,  a  name  for  the  highest  officer  (cf.  the 
Carthaginian  Sofetes) , If  or  regent**  (cf.  2  K.  155)  ;  or,  in  the 
absence  of  a  proper  king,  vassal,  or  prince  appointed  by  the  king 
of  Israel. The  feminine  pronoun  must  refer  to  the  land,  || 
although  Wellhausen  would  change  it  to  the  masculine  as  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  judge,  to  which  word  also  with  him  refers.  The  close 
resemblance  in  thought  between  23  and  i15  should  be  noted. 

Frequent  mention  of  Moab  is  made  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions, 
eg.  that  Salamanu  paid  tribute  to  Tiglathpileser  III., §§  Chemosh- 
nadab  to  Sennacherib,  ||  ||  Muguri  to  Esarhaddon  and  Ashurbani- 
pal.lHT  The  policy  of  Moab  seems  for  the  most  part  to  have  been 

*  Ba.  f  Ri.  HBA. ;  Dr.  +  Ros.  §  Jus.,  Dr.  ||  Ba.,  Ke„  Now. 

IT  Pu.  **  We.  ft  Ew„  Hi.,  GAS.  |t  Hi.,  Ba.,  GAS.,  Mit. 

§§  Moab  was  subdued  in  the  course  of  the  western  campaign  which  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  Assyrian  supremacy  over  Ammon,  Askelon,  Judah,  Edom, 
Gaza,  and  some  Syrian  states.  See  ABL.  57;  COT.  I.  249;  KB.  II. 21. 

1111  The  tribute  of  Chemoshnadab  was  received  in  connection  with  Sennacherib's 
third  campaign,  which  included  the  overthrow  of  Sidon  and  other  Phoenician 
cities;  the  subjection  of  Samaria,  Arvad, Byblos,  Ashdod,  Ammon,  Edom,  Askelon, 
and  Ekron ;  the  battle  of  Eltekeh,  and  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  See  ABL.  71  ff. ; 
COT.  I.  284 ff.;  KB.  II.  91  ff. 

HH  Muguri  of  Moab  is  included  among  the  “  twenty-two  kings  of  the  land  of 
Hath,  of  the  sea-coast  and  the  middle  of  the  sea  "  named  as  tributary  to  Esarhad¬ 
don  and  to  Ashurbanipal.  See  ABL.  86,  96  f. ;  CO  T.  1 1.  40  f. ;  KB.  II.  149,  239  f. 
A  successor  of  Muguri,  whose  name  is  quite  uncertain,  is  mentioned  by  Ashurbani¬ 
pal  as  having  defeated  Ammuladin,  an  Arabian  chief:  “  Chemosh-Astarte  (?), 
King  of  Moab,  a  vassal  submissive  to  me,  brought  about  his  defeat  in  the  field  of 
battle."  See  G.  Smith,  History  of  Ashurbanipal,  288 ;  Wkl.  GI.  I.  209. 
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one  of  peaceful  acceptance  of  the  Assyrian  lordship  ;  at  least  no 
record  of  any  struggle  between  Assyria  and  Moab  is  preserved 
other  than  one  in  the  time  of  Sargon.* 

1.  iDit:’]  Inf.  cstr.  with  suf.  after  by  is  a  favorite  construction  in  Amos; 
cf.  ntvn  by  (i8),  oniSjn  'ry  (i6),  oiuDn-Sy  (i9),  un-rSy  (i11),  Gyps-1?;;  (i18), 
0DND_Sy  (24),  Q-OD^y  (26).  The  m.  sg.  pron.  is  used  in  two  cases  with  collec¬ 
tive  force  :  GK.  135  /;  Ew.  317,  i),  2).  —  ntF?]  v.s.  Inf.  cstr.  with  b  express¬ 
ing  purpose,  cf.  1'jon1?  (i6)  and  3'mn  lynS  (i18);  but  of  the  other  five  instances 
where  the  similar  construction  might  have  been  expected,  one  (i8)  has  noth¬ 
ing,  while  four  (i9  I11  24  28)  have  synonymous  clauses,  all  of  which  (except 
28)  indicate  the  state  of  mind  which  led  to  the  act  of  sin,  e.g.  forgetfulness  of 
the  brotherly  covenant  (i9),  the  stifling  of  compassion  (i11),  non-observance 
of  Yahweh’s  statutes  (24).  The  root  nty  with  its  derivative  liv,  has  the  primary 
meaning  of  committing  an  act  of  violence,  despoil,  cf.  Is.  164  Je.  4S1  8  Ho. 
io14.  —  2.  On  the  art.  in  ninpn]  cf.  SjSjn  and  pn'n;  H.  4,  3  e  (4);  GK. 
126  e;  Ew.8  277  c.  On  identification  with  ~\y  v.  Dietrich  in  Merx,  Archiv  I. 
320  ff. ;  also  ZDPV.  II.  10.  — nm]  £51®  for  non,  although  1  might  remain  in 
the  sense  of  even  (cf.  GK.  154,  note  1  ( b )).  — ps<tp]  £51®  in  a  tumult  (i.e. 
the  nation  is  pictured  as  dying  in  the  midst  of  the  din  of  battle,  cf.  Ho.  io14 
Ps.  7428) ;  so  Pu.,  Dr.,  Mit.,  et  al. ;  cf.  emendation  suggested  above,  pNU;3 
in  return  for  violence  done  to,  with  2  of  price  (cf.  Gn.  2918  Dt.  1921),  and  a 
cstr.  in  objective  relationship  with  a  following  genitive;  H.  8,  1  b ;  GK.  128 h. 
The  objective  genitive  is  common  with  words  of  this  class,  denoting  injury,  etc.; 
cf.  Ob.10  Hb.  217.  For  pNb  in  the  meaning,  violence,  destruction,  cf.  Ps.  408  Je. 
4617.  Or.  reads  pNja  =  in,  or  because  of,  Moab's  pride,  cf.  Is.  166,  in  which  ref¬ 
erence  is  made  to  the  well-known  pride  of  Moab.  Some  treat  put?  as  an  old 
proper  name,  perhaps  of  the  acropolis  of  onid  ~\y,  corresponding  to  unid  as 
P'r  to  o'Scn-r;  cf.  Je.  4845  Nu.  2417  (nif  =  nNt:’).  So  Hoffm.  ZAW.  III.  97; 
but  v.  Now.  Perhaps  pN2»  is  for  p-\i£>,  a  word  which,  like  ntf'D,  seems  to 
designate  the  land  of  Moab  in  1  Ch.  518.  —  nynn:i]  Now  modifies  nSox  of 
Dreceding  line,  just  as  in  i14. — Sipa]  Note  asyndeton  as  in  dvu  (i.14);  the 
intended  parallelism  is  evident.  —  idvc>]  This  instrument  was  a  horn;  it  is 

s' 

specifically  called  “  ram’s  horn  ”  in  Jos.  64  ff-;  cf.  Arab,  ram's  horns, 

and  Assyr.  sapparu,  mountain  goat.  In  early  times,  according  to  the  Tal¬ 
mud,  they  were,  naturally,  crooked;  but  the  modern  shofar  (used  in  the 
synagogue)  is  usually  straightened  and  flattened  by  heat.  It  is  the  oldest 
form  of  wind  instrument  in  the  world  still  in  use,  having  been  employed  in 
the  Mosaic  ritual  from  the  beginning  until  the  present  day.  The  shofar  was 
probably  the  earliest  kind  of  trumpet,  and  was  used  in  war  (Ju.  327)  and  to 
raise  the  alarm  at  the  approach  of  danger  (Am.  3®).  Later  in  Israel’s  history 


*  See  KB.  II.  64  f. ;  Wkl.  Keilinschriftliches  Textbuch  zum  A.  TP  (1903),  41. 
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the  trumpets  were  appropriated  by  the  priests  for  use  in  worship,  in  some  re¬ 
spects  serving  the  purpose  of  the  modern  church  bell. 

4,  5.  Judgment  upon  Judah.  —  As  the  text  now  stands,  the 
climax  of  Amos’s  outburst  against  the  neighboring  nations,  before 
Israel  herself  is  denounced,  appears  in  words  uttered  against 
Judah,  whose  punishment  is  predicted  on  the  ground  of  abandon¬ 
ment  of  Yahweh’s  instruction. 

The  form  of  the  piece,  if  the  clause  onnnx  on'ox  taSn— it?x  orvata  mjtny 
is  omitted  as  a  gloss  ( v.i .),  is  identical  with  that  of  the  oracles  relating 
to  Tyre  and  Edom,  i.e.  5  +  2.  Against  the  genuineness  of  the  entire  utterance 
it  may  be  urged  that  the  similarity  in  form  just  mentioned  puts  the  section  in 
the  same  category  with  i9- 10  and  iu- 12,  and  any  doubt  which  attaches  to  these 
oracles  must  attach  also  to  this;  furthermore,  that  the  introduction  of  this 
oracle  removes  entirely  the  force  of  the  surprise  which  the  Israelites  would 
have  felt;  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Amos  would  have  treated 
Judah  so  cursorily,  and  in  a  manner  so  like  that  in  which  he  treated  the  out¬ 
side  nations;  that  the  terms  of  Judah’s  sin  are  of  a  Deuteronomic  character 
and  of  later  origin  (cf.  nets’  xS  l’pn,  Dt.  4°  (S2 4  1612  1719,  as  well  as  the  fre¬ 
quently  recurring  phrases  to  observe  to  do,  to  observe  and  do,  4®  51,  etc.);  that 
the  style  is  tame,  vague,  and  weak;  that  the  term  Israel  in  2®-16  includes 
Judah  (cf.  210) ;  that  the  concluding  formula  idx  is  lacking,  and  that  the 
sin  described,  transgression  of  the  “  instruction  ”  and  the  “  statutes  ”  of 
Yahweh,  was  too  indefinite,  not  so  flagrant  as  to  call  for  its  introduction  in 
this  place,  in  fact,  unlike  any  charges  made  elsewhere  by  Amos,  and  out 
of  harmony  with  the  formula,  for  their  transgressions,  etc.,  since  it  could  not 
be  specified  as  one  of  the  three  or  four.  So  Duhm,  Theol.  der  Proph.  119; 
We.;  Sta.  GVI.  I.  571;  Val.;  Che.  in  WRS.,  Proph.  XVI.  and  EB.  I.  153; 
Oort,  ThT.  XIV.  (1880),  116;  GAS.;  Volz  19;  Now.,  Lohr ;  Taylor,  DB. 
I.  86 ;  Baumann.  But  note  the  considerations  offered  on  the  other  hand : 
that  Judah  is  not  included  under  Israel  in  2eff  and  it  is  inconceivable  that 
Amos  should  have  omitted  Judah  in  his  written  statement,  even  if,  perhaps, 
he  failed  for  certain  reasons  to  mention  it  in  his  oral  statement;  that  the 
phraseology  termed  Deuteronomic  is  to  be  found  in  Is.  5s4  Ex.  1816;  that 
though  the  charges  brought  against  Judah  are  general  they  are  corroborated 
by  Is.  2s-8’ 18  20  57-24;  and  Amos  may  have  wished  to  reserve  the  more  specific 
accusations  for  use  against  Israel.  So  WRS.  Proph.  399  f.;  Kue.  Einl.  II.  347; 
Gun.,  Mit.,  Dr.  If  the  passage  is  genuine,  its  introduction  by  the  prophet  is 
due  to  his  desire  to  prevent  the  charge  of  favoritism  toward  his  own  people 
(Cal.)  The  reasons  for  regarding  the  clause  in  v.4  beginning  'ui  oiynn  as  a 
gloss  are  :  (1)  the  comparatively  late  date  of  the  idea  contained  in  it,  cf. 
Ex.  321  Dt.  942;  (2)  the  use  of  o'ata  to  designate  idols,  a  use  which  is  parallel 
to  that  of  D’San  which  appeared  after  Jeremiah’s  time  (Now.);  (3)  the 
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awkwardness  of  the  syntax  as  it  is  here  introduced  (v.il) ;  (4)  the  fact  that 
the  symmetry  of  the  strophic  arrangement  is  entirely  destroyed. 

4.  min']  ©  viuv  ’I01 i8a. —  not?  .  .  .  ddnd]  5J  renders  both  by  3  p.  sg. 
—  om.  suff.  (§  adds  a  hr oirjcrav.  3J  idola  sua. —  onnnN  .  .  ,  ntr«] 

fol.  Heb.  idiom,  oh  ..  .  oiriau  ai 'jtGiv. —  'ijl  Dipn'i]  a  gloss  ( v.s .). 

4.  Judah ]  Outside  of  this  oracle  the  only  specific  references  to 
Judah  are  found  in  i2  61  712  911.*  Judah  represents  the  southern 
kingdom,  including  Benjamin,  in  distinction  from  northern  Israel 
(1  K.  i  2204).t  The  relationship  of  the  two  nations  was  very  close 
in  spite  of  the  disruption,  for  however  they  may  have  differed 
from  each  other  in  dialect,  in  religious  ideas  or  in  governmental 
sympathy  they  were  one  nation  in  distinction  from  their  Canaan- 
itish  neighbors.  The  impossibility  of  uniting  all  the  interests  ot 
the  various  tribes  showed  itself  in  the  earliest  times,  and  it  was 
only  under  David  and  Solomon  that  a  union,  even  when  effected, 
could  endure.  The  rivalry  between  the  two  kingdoms  after  the 
division  was  intense  and  bitter  (cf.  1  K.  I218-21f  26ff-  16ff-32  2  K. 

i48ff ).  At  this  time  there  seems  to  have  been  no  special  cause  for 
bitter  feeling  between  them.  —  The  law  of  YahweJi]  Four  stages 
in  the  history  of  this  word  may  be  traced  (1)  direction  or  in¬ 
struction  from  Yahweh,  in  general,  without  any  technical  meaning ; 
cf.  advice  from  elders,  Pr.  i8,  utterances  of  prophets,  Is.  i10  81G; 
(2)  technical  direction  given  by  the  priest  on  specific  matters  of 
ceremonial  observance  and  conduct,  Mi.  311  Je.  28  1818  Lv.  n46 
1532;  (3)  direction  as  to  the  general  duty  of  an  Israelite  as  found 
in  Dt.  i6  1  K.  23  2  K.  io31  14°  1713  218  22s  Je.  1611;  (4)  the  direc¬ 
tion  formulated  and  contained  in  the  Pentateuch,  Ne.  8lf  13 f  io34  3B. 
The  exact  meaning  intended  here  will  depend  upon  the  date 
assigned  to  the  passage.  The  use  in  the  next  member  of  the 
parallelism  of  the  word  statutes ]  in  a  measure  marks  the  idea  as 


*  Cf.  the  query  whether  the  story  of  the  encounter  of  the  prophet  of  Judah  with 
Jeroboam  I  (1  K.  13),  may  not  have  been  worked  up  upon  the  basis  of  the  en¬ 
counter  of  Amos  with  Jeroboam  II.;  Kue.  Bint.  II.  342. 

t  Cf.  especially  Seesemann,  Israel  mid  Juda  bei  Am.  u.  Ho. 

X  Dr.  Dt.  208,  209,  401  f. ;  WRS.  OTJC?  299  ff.,  372  ff.,  382  f.,  425  f. ;  Kue. 
Hex.  \  10.4 ;  Sm.  Rel.  (v.  Index )  ;  We.  Prol.,  394  ff. ;  McC.  HPM.,  §§  457, 488, 610 ; 
Benz.  Arch.,  321,  324,  412;  Now.  Arch.  II,  97  f. ;  Dr.  230  f. ;  Kent  and  Sanders, 
“  The  Growth  of  Israelitish  Law,"  in  Bib l,  and  Sem.  Studies,  critical  and  histor. 
essays  by  the  members  of  the  Sem.  and  Bibl.  Faculty  of  Yale  Univ.  (1902),  41-90. 
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consistent  with  the  third  or  Deuteronomic  stage  described  above, 
2  K.  1 719.  This  word  (sometimes  with  judgments,  also  with  testi¬ 
monies  and  commandments,  prefixed),  is  especially  frequent  in  Dt. 
and  in  books  dependent  on  Dt.  (cf.  4s-8  14  5131  61-20  etc.),  and  de¬ 
signates  enactments  or  institutions  whether  moral,  ceremonial,  or 
civil  ( e.g .  Dt.  71"3  12.  14.  16.  17).*  This  “direction”  of  Yahweh 
and  these  “  statutes,”  they  had  rejected,  had  not  observed ],  a  charge 
which  accords  well  with  the  feeling  of  the  prophets  (Is.  524),  who 
narrated  the  stories  of  the  kings  of  David’s  line  (2  K.  171519), 
although  the  charge  is  of  sin  against  God,  rather  than  against 
man.  Cf.  the  frequent  formulas,  “  evil  in  the  sight  of  Yahweh,” 
“  provoked  him  to  jealousy  with  their  sins  which  they  committed, 
above  all  that  their  fathers  had  done.”  Judah’s  rulers  might  be 
classified  as  (1)  the  good  kings,  Asa  (1  K.  i5u  2  Ch.  142),  Je- 
hoshaphat  (1  K.  2243  2  Ch.  173),  Joash  (2  K.  i22f-  2  Ch.  24218), 
Amaziah  (2  K.  143  2  Ch.  25s),  who,  nevertheless,  fell  far  short  of 
reaching  the  standard  in  the  mind  of  the  historian,  a  standard 
(fixed  by  Dt.)  in  accordance  with  which  all  worship  on  high- 
places  was  interdicted  ;  (2)  the  bad  kings,  Abijah  (1  K.  153,  cf. 
2  Ch.  1310),  Joram  (2  K.  818  2  Ch.  216),  Ahaziah  (2  K.  S27  2  Ch. 
2  23),  who  openly  opposed  the  true  Yahweh  worship,  while  Atha- 
liah  (2  K.  113  2  Ch.  2212)  actually  deserted  the  Yahweh  religion. f 
If  this  representation  of  apostasy  comes  from  Amos,  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  fact  that  the  general  prohibition  of  worship 
on  high-places  was  still  a  thing  of  the  future  (Josiah’s  reign)  ;  if 
from  a  later  date,  the  charge  may  have  been  made  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Deuteronomy.  That  the  accusation  in  general  was  true 
against  the  Judah  of  Amos’s  time  cannot  be  doubted.  The  gloss, 
And  their  lies  have  caused  them  to  err ]  (resembling  Je.  2313-32),  is 
a  still  later  interpolation  in  the  original  charge,  J  whenever  made. 
These  lies,  in  the  mind  of  the  interpolator,  may  have  been  the 
plausible  but  false  excuses  which  they  offered  for  their  trans¬ 
gressions,  §  or  the  false  prophets  whose  activity  in  later  times 
was  very  great,  ||  or,  better  still,  their  idols,  i.e.  something  which 
has  no  actual  existence,  and  actually  deceives ;  for  a  similar 

*  Gun.;  Lag.  BN.  40;  Barth.  NB.  112,  119;  Baentsch,  Das  Bundesbuch ,  32; 
Dr.  Dt.  62.  f  See  Mit.,  81  f.  f  So  Marti.  §  Cal.,  Geb.  ||  Ki.,  Abar. 

II  Jer.,  Drus.,  Dat.,  Schro.,  Ros.,  Hi.,  Ba.,  Mit.,  Dr.,  Now.,  et  at. 
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idea  in  connection  with  other  Hebrew  words  v.i.  —  After  which 
their  fathers  walked]  An  expression  used  of  Yahweh  worship  (Dt. 
134),  and  also  of  idolatry  (Dt.  f  819  n28  132).  The  whole  course 
of  Judah’s  history  was  an  illustration  of  this  fact.  Judgment, 
therefore,  shall  come  upon  Judah,  and  shall  show  itself  particu¬ 
larly  against  the  palaces  of  Jerusalem'],  a  threat  which  would 
strike  terror  to  the  hearts  of  Israelites,  for  Jerusalem,  even  to  the 
Northern  Israelites,  represented  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  Yahweh, 
in  whose  worship  the  two  nations  united. 

According  to  tradition  Jerusalem  was  in  existence  before  Abraham  (Gn. 
1418  Ps.  76s*) .  At  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  Jerusalem  (on  the  Amarna  in¬ 
scriptions,  cir.  1400  B.c.,  Urusalim;  hence  the  original  name,  Jebus  being 
used  to  designate  the  non-Israelite  population,  Ju.  1911,  GFM.  Ju.  20, 
413)  was  not  taken  from  the  Jebusites  (Jos.  1563,  cf.  the  substitution  of 
“Benjamites”  for  “Judahites”  in  Ju.  i21,  and  note  also  the  spurious  char¬ 
acter  of  I8),  but  remained  a  Canaanitish  city  until  captured  by  David  (2  S. 
5s-9),  who  fortified  it  and  made  it  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  Under 
Solomon  the  city  was  magnificently  adorned  with  buildings,  most  important 
of  which  was  the  temple.  Between  the  time  of  Solomon  and  that  of  Amos, 
Jerusalem  had  been  captured  and  plundered  three  times:  (1)  by  Shishak  in 
Rehoboam’s  reign  (1  K.  I425f-  2  Ch.  I2lf-);  (2)  by  Arabians  and  Philistines 
in  Joram’s  reign  (2  Ch.  2i16f-);  (3)  by  Israel  under  Jehoash  in  Amaziah’s 
reign  (2  K.  I413f-  2  Ch.  2523f-). —  4.  dxd]  used  of  rejection  of  people  by 
Yahweh  (Je.  630  1419),  as  well  as  of  rejection  of  Yahweh  by  his  people,  as 
here;  cf.  also  1  S.  1523  2  K.  1715;  cf.  in  the  same  sense  rut,  yxi,  atp,  troi,  jVtr. 
—  nun]  from  Hiph.  of  m>  =  direction,  used  with  o'pn  (nipn),  D'DotrD,  and 
miSD  (Baentsch,  Das  Bundesbuch ,  29-34;  Dr.  Dt.  62).  Note  the  chiastic 
arrangement  of  min  and  vpn.  The  change  of  subject  from  ddnd  in  the  clause 
beginning  Diyn'l  is  very  awkward  and  throws  suspicion  on  the  connection  of 
the  two  clauses.  —  DrmtD]  their  images,  cf.  fix  (Is.  663),  D'nSx  .  .  .  xV  (Je.  57), 
San  (Je.  819),  and  ‘nAx  (Lv.  194).  —  "urx]  A  good  example  of  a  full  relative 
sentence  II.  46,  1;  GK.  138a;  Ew.833i,  c  (2).  —  5.  □‘’trim]  Qeri for  oStrw; 
cf.  Urusalim  (Amarna),  Ursalimma  (Assyr.)  (Dl.  Par.  288;  COT.  I.  1 48  f. ; 
RP?  V.  60  f.;  DB?  I.  1582;  BSZ.  s.v. ;  BDB.  s.v. ;  Grill,  ZA  IV.  IV.  134  ft.; 
Zimmern,  ZA.  1891,  pp.  252,  254,  263;  Sayce,  HCM.  176;  Jastrow,  JBL. 
XI.  105).  ©  TepowaXij/i,  class.  Grk.  'I epo<r6\vp.a,  Aram.  oStrvv.  Other 

proper  names  with  the  ending  are:  O'Pnn,  DID1??!*  D'0??i?*  D’xsp,  o;nm, 
djSjjj,  onxD. 

§  4.  Judgment  against  the  nation  Israel.  261C.  If  other 
nations  are  to  be  punished  for  their  sins,  surely  Israel  must  suffer. 
(1)  Her  transgressions  are  many,  and,  above  all,  injustice  and 
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oppression  prevail ;  (2)  notwithstanding  the  divine  purpose  to  do 
for  her  everything  possible,  every  effort  has  been  rendered  futile ; 
(3)  therefore,  now,  a  destruction  shall  come  from  which  there 
shall  be  no  escape.  These  three  ideas  are  expressed  in  three  dis¬ 
tinct  pieces,  each  of  three  strophes,  and  each  strophe,  originally, 
of  four  lines.  The  writer  adjusts  the  form  of  his  language  to  the 
character  of  the  thought,  and  the  logical  movement  is  thus  ren¬ 
dered  wonderfully  impressive. 

6-8.  The  injustice  and  oppression  in  Israel.  The  nation  is 
guilty  of  a  treatment  of  the  poor  and  needy  so  cruel  as  to  be  a 
profanation  of  God’s  holy  name. 

The  three  strophes  of  this  piece  have  the  trimeter  movement.  Each  con¬ 
tains  a  single  verse;  but  vs.7ttnd8  have  been  transposed.  V.7  is  to  be  placed 
as  the  third  strophe  after  v.8  because  (1)  the  ptep.  D'DZ’n  is  less  abrupt,  connect¬ 
ing  itself  with  the  subject  of  the  preceding  imperfects;  Torrey’s  statement 
concerning  Amos’s  use  of  the  ptep.  (J BL .  XV.  152)  is  entirely  in  accord  with 
this;  (2)  the  order  of  thought  thus  becomes  more  regular;  (3)  the  piece 
closes  with  the  climax  “profane  my  holy  name”;  and  (4)  the  closing  line, 
just  quoted,  sustains  a  striking  relation  to  the  first  line  of  the  succeeding 
piece  “  and  yet  I,”  etc.  Cf.  my  presentation  of  this  point  in  the  Biblical 
World,  September,  1898,  p.  179,  and  Lohr  (1901),  who  places  v.e  between 
7a  and  7b,  and  then  brings  together  7'  and  10  (v.9  following);  on  the  other 
hand  Oet.  66,  regards  the  first  of  these  changes  as  unnecessary,  the  second  as 
pedantic. 

6.  pnx]  Gr.  O'S?,  cf.  86.  —  p'3Ni]  5T  connects  with  pnx.  —  D'Syj  map] 
2T  juorwj  Spa.  Che.  ( Crit .  Bib.),  01W.  —  7.  o'DNtt’n]  read  □’p[N]u*n,  from 
qw  (so  Jer.,  Ba.,  We.,  Gr.,  Now.,  Torrey  JBL.  XV.  151,  GAS.,  Lohr; 
cf.  Hal.),  supported  by  ©,  which  connects  D'CNC'n  with  D'Sju,  rendering  it 
t&  iraToSvra  (some  codd.,  twv  iraTobvrwv),  by  and  U,  qui  contertmt. 
®  perhaps  =  O'Enip  (cf.  Ez.  1657;  so  Hal.).  Oet.  sm  Sy  px  ipp  QiDjyn 
D'*n.  —  Sj]  Elh.  Sn.  (?)  —  pN  icy  Sy]Om.  as  a  gloss,  since  it  is  unnecessary,  in 
itself  is  very  awkward,  and  altogether  spoils  the  rhythm  (so  We.,  Now.,  Torrey 
JBL.  XV.  151  ff .,  Lohr,  Marti  ;  cf.  Dr.,  Elh.,  and  Oet.,  who  are  unable  to  see 
how  these  words  could  have  gotten  in  the  text  if  they  were  not  genuine;  but 
v.  Torrey’s  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  gloss).  Oort  {Em.)  om.  the  entire 
clause,  beginning  with  D'BNtpn.  M  rbv  xouv  rijs  yfjs  seems  to  be  a  later  addi¬ 
tion  to  (55  (so  We.,  Now.).  —  B’Nia]  S>  om.  ©T  pi.  U  seems  to  om.  a  (so  also 
Lohr).  Ilirscht,  E'toa.  —  -pm]  Gr.  pm.  Oort  (Em.),  Marti,  wrv.  —  C'Ni] 
©  Kal  vlds.  —  nnjnn]  ©  rijv  airr^v  TraiSl<TKt)v.  Read  with  Iloffm.  mjjjn  ( v.i .). 
Another  reading  suggested  is  m«;jn,  the  accursed  thing.  —  8.  Sjn]  Oort,  fol.  ©, 
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om.  h'j  (so  Now.,  Elh.,  Lohr);  perhaps  ®  read  pni.  —  O'Slin]  ®  deoixetiovres 
=  D'Sih  (Vol.)  or  D'S^n  (Va.,  Seb.,  Gr.);  so  Si.  Gr.,  fol.  (55,  adds  rnjn'S. — 
it3']  Ew.ii'.  Sta.  iyx'  (cf.  Je.  220).  HaL  —  So]  (55  om.  —  O'trujj]  <55  £k 
avKocpavnCiv  =  according  to  Hirscht,  D'ptfj;,  a  corrupt  text.  Si  NpViy,  old, 
probably  reading  a  form  of  Jtf'  (Seb.).  Gr.  o'lto  oy  (?).  (55’s  rendering  of  8“, 

Kal  ra  l/xaria  olvtGiv  beapeiovres  oxoivlots  TrapaTreTcto’yUara  iirolovv  ixipxva. 
roC  evviaarriplov,  according  to  Ba.  =  norpS  D'SSs  •lfcj;  O'bsn  onnja  nNi;  but 
according  to  Gr.  nijn'S  D'Sono  on»p  D'ua. 

6.  Though  starting  the  indictment  of  Israel  with  the  stereo¬ 
typed  formula,  for  three  transgressions,  etc.]  this  is  abandoned 
after  the  first  sentence.  —  Because  they  sell  the  righteous  for  money, 
and  the  needy  for  a  pair  of  shoes ]  The  reference  is  not  to  the 
righteous  and  poor  in  spirit  who,  because  of  opposition  to  a  royal 
edict,  are  seized  and  sold  into  slavery ;  *  nor  to  the  corrupt  acts 
of  judges  in  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  at  first  for  money,  and 
later,  as  they  become  more  corrupt,  even  for  a  pair  of  shoes ;  j-  but 
to  the  unjust  and  outrageous  seizure  (sell  here  being  used  figur¬ 
atively)  of  innocent  men  by  the  powerful  for  debt,  and  to  the 
habit  of  selling  the  poor  into  slavery  when  the  debt  was  only  as 
much  as  a  pair  of  shoes  ;  J  cf.  2  K.  41  Mat.  1825.  The  sin  of  Israel 
repeated  in  different  forms  is  that  of  injustice,  oppression  ;  cf.  the 
legislation  which  touches  this,  Ex.  236~8  Dt.  1618"20  Lv.  1915;  and 
the  attitude  of  the  later  prophets,  Is.  i23  314*-  5s3  iolf’  Je.  528  22s 
Ez.  22s9  Mi.  39~u  7* 3 * S  Mai.  3s.  The  phrase  for  a  pair  of  shoes  (cf. 
Am.  86“)  seems  to  be  a  proverbial  expression  designating  some¬ 
thing  of  the  lowest  value  ;§  cf.  Ez.  1319.  A  very  plausible  in¬ 
terpretation  ||  is  based  on  the  custom  of  using  the  shoe  as  a 
“  conventional  symbol  in  legal  transactions  ”  (cf.  Ru.  ej  Ps.  608). 
One  of  the  commonest  crimes  of  Amos’s  day  was  that  of  land 
grabbing  (cf.  Is.  5s)  on  the  part  of  the  rich,  and  it  is  this  that 
Amos  is  here  denouncing.  The  judges  are  charged  with  receiv¬ 
ing  money  for  the  betrayal  of  the  innocent,  and  not  only  so, 
but  also  with  cheating  the  needy  out  of  his  land.  This  interpre¬ 
tation  is  supported  by  @’s  reading  of  1  S.  12s,  viz.  £k  x«pos  tivos 
i^tXaa-fia  kol  vnoSrjfia  (from  whose  hand  have  I  taken  a 


*  Geb.  +  Os.,  Va.,  Hi.,  Ew.,  Ba.,  Dr. 

t  AE.,  Theodoret,  Crocius,  Ros.  §  Dathe,  Bauer,  Jus.,  Schro.,  Ros.,  Marti. 

||  G.  H.  Box,  Exp.  Times,  XII.  (1901),  377  f. ;  cf.  Hoffm.  ZA  IV,  III.  97  ff. 
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bribe  and  a  sandal?)* * * §  —  8.  And  because  garments  taken  in  pledge 
they  spread  out ]  These  were  especially  the  outer  garments,  or 
mantle  (Gn.  3912  1  K.  22l0),f  rather  than  bedclothing  (1  S.  i913),+ 
held  in  pledge  contrary  to  the  command  in  Ex.  2  226,  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  return  of  the  garment  over  night,  §  or  taken  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  unjust  fines.  ||  Garments  thus  illegally  and  mercilessly 
held,  the  upper  classes  spread  out,  in  order  to  recline  upon  them,  as 
upon  couches  for  sleeping, If  or  as  at  banquets  in  their  feasting.** * * * 
Cf.  Ewald’s  interpretation,  cast  lots  (1  S.  1443). — Beside  every 
altar ]  Referring  to  the  sacrificial  meals  (cf.  1  S.  3s  91213  Dt.  i426f', 
also  Ho.  811  io1-2,8  1211).  —  And  the  wine  of  such  as  have  been 
fined  they  drink]  That  is,  wine  purchased  by  money  received 
through  unjust  judgment. ft  —  In  the  houses  of  their  gods]  Not 
in  the  house  of  their  gods,  J  f  i.e.  the  calves  worshipped  as  gods 
in  Bethel  and  Dan ;  nor  in  the  house  of  their  God,  i.e.  Yahweh,  §§ 
for  this  was  at  Jerusalem  ;  but  in  the  houses  of  their  gods  ||  ||  (v.i.) . 
The  whole  is  a  protest  of  the  simple  ancient  Jewish  religion  against 
the  metropolitan  civilization,^  carrying  with  it,  as  it  does,  corrup¬ 
tion  and  greed.  —  7.  Who  tread  [to  the  dust  of  the  earth]  the 
head  of  the  poor]  Cf.  84  Gn.  315 ;  that  is,  trample  the  poor  into 
the  dust,***  or,  omitting  jnx  "i£U  bv,  who  tread  upon ,  or  crush,  the 
head  of  the  poor ,  a  reading  based  upon  a  slight  change  of 
( v.s .).  Others  have  understood  the  phrase  as  meaning,  “who 

desire  to  destroy  the  heads  of  the  poor  who  already  are  cast  into 
the  dust,”fff  or,  “who  long  for  the  dust  of  the  earth,  i.e.  earthly 
things,  gold,  silver,  which  may  be  possessed  only  at  the  risk  of  the 
heads  of  the  poor,”  fff  or,  “who  long  for  the  person  of  the  poor 
in  addition  to  his  landed  property,”  §§§  or,  “  who  long  to  see  dust 
scattered  upon  the  heads  of  the  poor,  i.e.  to  see  their  misery  as 
thus  indicated,”  ||  ||  ||  or,  “who  long  for  even  the  dust  sprinkled  by 

*  The  correctness  of  ©'s  reading  is  established  by  Ecclus.  4619  where  the 
original  text  (ed.  of  Cowley  and  Neubauer,  p.  32)  reads:  ’n[npS  ’d]d  too 

=  from  whom  have  I  taken  a  bribe  or  a  pair  of  sandals  ? 

t  Jus.,  Schro.,  Ba.  J  Ros.  ft  Cal.,  Os.,  Ros.  IN  We. 

§  Ra.,  Ki.,  Cal.,  Os.,  Jus.,  Va.,  Ros.  Jf  Or.  ***Ba.,GAS. 

||  Geb.  H  Cal.,  Os.,  Jus.,  Va.  §§  Crocius.  fff  Cal.,  Jus. 

**  Ra„  Ki.,  Luth.,  Geb.,  Ros.  ||||  Oort  (TAT.  XIV.  141),  Mit. 

ift  Geb.,  who  cites  for  similar  use  of  a  2  S.  2317  orhtfflja ;  1  Ch.  1219  ’B'Nta; 

also  Struensee,  Mich.  §§§  Hoffm.  ZA  W.  III.  99  f. 

Illlll  Dat.,  and  with  slight  variation,  Ros.,  Ke.,  Or.,  Gun.,  Elh. 
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the  mourner  (cf.  z  S.  i2  1532  La.  210)  upon  his  head,  as  indicative 
of  his  grief.”  *  The  general  thought  is  the  same  in  every  case. 
—  And  the  way  of  the  humble  they  turn  aside J  Cf.  5 12  Is.  io2 
Ex.  23°  Je.  s'*.  The  word  way  is  difficult  to  define,  meaning 
“the  judgment  ”f  or  “the  cause,  business”;!  better,  however, 
is  “  the  path  in  life,  the  walk  by  which  they  are  characterized  ” 
(Ps.  iu).§  The  rich  and  powerful  push  the  humble  out  of  the 
path  in  which  they  would  naturally  walk,  in  other  words,  deprive 
them  of  the  privileges  to  which  they  are  entitled  (Jb.  24 4  Mat. 
1 8°).  —  A  man  and  his  judge  deal  according  to  agreement ] 
So  Hoffmann,  changing  “1  to  1. 1|  This  is  in  better  harmony  with 
the  context,  which  is  entirely  occupied  with  the  idea  of  cor¬ 
ruption  and  oppression.  The  other  reading,  a  tnan  and  his 
father  go  unto  the  same  maid,  makes  the  sin  an  exaggerated  form 
of  adultery,  a  father  and  son  going  to  the  same  harlot, If  or  the 
same  young  wife,**  or  a  girl  (the  article  being  generic),  i.e.  one 
of  the  temple  prostitutes  ff  who  were  in  the  service  of  Baal  and 
Astarte,  and  plied  their  business  near  the  altars  and  temples 
(cf.  Gn.  3821,22  Dt.  zf  1  K.  1424)  ;  or  a  servant  taken  as  a  concu¬ 
bine  (Ex.  218  9,  cf.  Ez.  2 2U  Lv.  18815)  ;  ||  according  to  Reuss,  it 
does  not  mean  the  same  woman,  but  simply  that  the  father  sets 
an  example  to  the  son ;  while  Hitzig  explains  that  the  expression 
nnx  imiM  is  avoided,  because  it  might  have  implied  that  intercourse 
with  different  maids  would  not  be  blameworthy.  —  And  so  profane 
my  holy  name~\  Any  act  inconsistent  with  God’s  character  would 
be  a  profanation  of  his  name  —  a  phrase  common  in  the  Holiness 
Code  (Lv.  1  7-26)  and  in  Ezekiel.  §§  This  would  apply  equally  well 
to  (x)  impurity  of  life,  ||  ||  (2)  idol  worship  involving  impurity  (cf. 
Lv.  1821  2os),^fl'  (3)  corruption  in  the  administration  of  justice.*** 
The  thought  is  that  this  is  the  real  result  f|t  of  all  such  action. 
This  phrase  does  not,  as  Nowack  contends,  settle  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  preceding  clause  refers  to  the  practices  of  the  temple 
prostitutes. 


*  Va.,  Schrt).,  Hi.,  Pu.,  Hd.,  Duhm  ( Theol .),  Dr. 

t  Ros.,  Ba.,  Gun.  §  Mit.  H  Cal.,  Os.,  Hi.,  GAS. 

I  Jus.  ||  7.A  W.  III.  99  f.  **  Rabbi  Salomo,  Geb. 

ft  Mich.,  Mau.,  Ew.,  Hd.,  Ba.,  St.,  Now.,  Dr.,  Elh.  1111  St.  ***  Hoffm 
If  Ros,  $$  Cal.,  Os.,  Ros.  ||||  Most  commentators.  ftf  Ros. 
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6.  013)?]  with  l  atten.  from  a,  instead  of  with  o,  as  if  the  Qal  Impf.  had  a; 
so  also  Ne.  1315;  but  moo,  Ex.  218.  Cf.  1S0J,  2  S.  I10  with  ’'Scj,  1  S.  29s. 
V.  Barth,  NB.  77 c;  GK.  61  b. —  qD33]  3  denotes  price,  cf.  86;  GK.  119/  ; 
Ko.  332  o.  —  p’Tt]  Cf.  Barth,  NB.  133  c ;  Lag.  BN.  no;  Ols.  185  a; 
Kautzsch,  Ueber  die  Derivate  des  St.  pis  in  a.t.  Sprachgebrauch  (1881); 
WRS.  Proph.  72 ;  always  used  of  persons  except  Dt.  48.  For  the  sense 
innocent  (cf.  ’pj)  v.  Ex.  23^  Pr.  1817. —  novo]  May  denote  price,  BSZ.,  s.v.; 
Ew.8  315  c,  note  3;  but  for  the  sake  of  (1  S.  1222)  here  and  in  86  gives  better 
sense.  Cf.  Ba.,  who  maintains  the  latter  as  the  only  meaning;  Hoffm.  ( ZA  IV. 
III.  99)  makes  nay  here,  7s  and  8°  =  p«n  1137  (Jos.  511),  i.e.  produce , 
secured  to  the  judge  by  the  token  of  a  pair  of  shoes  ;  cf.  Ru.  47.  —  D’lyi] 
=  something  of  the  slightest  value  (cf.  8°  Ez.  1319;  so  Dathe,  Ba.,  Jus.,  Ros., 
Schro.,  et  al.),  but  cf.  Ba.,  264;  ZA.  VII.  296;  Hoffm.  ZA  W.  III.  98  f. — 

8.  ?y]  not  a  prep,  governing  D’U3,  but  a  continuation  of  Sy  with  D13D  = 

because,  as  in  Gn.  3120  Ps.  119186;  cf.  full  form,  Dt.  2925.  Lohr  shows  clearly 
that  lyi  as  a  prep,  is  out  of  place,  for  Amos  uses  330  and  niD  for  lie  and 
recline ;  ©  om.  it;  and  it  is  superfluous  in  the  metre  of  the  line.  — 13’]  by 
the  transposition  of  vs.7  and  8  now  continues  the  inf.  D1313  (H.  29,  5  b;  GK. 
114  r;  Dr.  §  118),  having  in  itself  and  giving  to  the  inf.  the  freq.  force, 

H.  21,  2;  GK.  107 g ;  Dr.  §  33  a  ;  Ew.’s  use  of  13?  =  V’Si,  cast  lots,  is  un¬ 

necessary  and  without  basis;  cf.  Is.  313  Je.  612,  in  which  nsn  is  used  of 
stretching  out  the  hand,  a  sense  more  easy  to  harmonize  here  with  its  use  in 
v.7 — intt”]  is  coordinate  with  13’.  On  the  sacrificial  meals  of  the  Hebrews, 
see  Di.  on  Lv.  3  ;  WRS.  OTJC ?  239,  448-51,  and  Proph.  98  f. ;  and  other 
literature  cited  in  my  Constructive  Studies  in  the  Priestly  Element  in  the 
O.T.  (1902),  90  ff.  —  di’iSn  n’a]  =  in  the  houses  of  their  gods,  the  second 
noun  pluralizing  also  the  first,  H.  3,  4;  GK.  124  r ;  cf.  omany  n’3,  1  S.  319. — 
7.  O'Dtfn]  or,  D’DNU’i  (GK.  2 3g);  the  article,  as  in  Gn.  4921  Ps.  497,  adds  a 
new  statement,  here  in  a  tone  of  impatience  and  indignation;  (GK.  126  3; 
Ko.  41 1  e;  Mit. ;  Torrey,  JBL.  XV.  151  f.;  cf.  the  frequent  use  of  the  ptcp.  in 
this  way,  310  41  57  63-4fl-13,  etc.).  Against  the  reading  here  adopted,  Elh. 
(cf.  Hirscht)  urges  (1)  that  in  Gn.  316,  where  qie’  occurs  with  ti>Ni,  the  prep. 
3  is  absent;  (2)  that  in  Gn.  315  pltf’  cannot  possibly  mean  tread  upon,  when 
used  of  the  serpent  at  least ;  (3)  that  it  involves  the  rejection  of  p»  icy  Sy, 
the  presence  of  which  words  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that 
they  are  a  gloss  (but  v.s.~)\  (4)  that  fifl®  makes  satisfactory  sense. — t^Nia] 
On  use  of  3  after  verbs  of  touching  and  taking  hold  of,  GK.  119  k;  Ew.8  217, 
3,  2),  a )  ;  but  note  that  in  S4  the  3  is  omitted  after  omen.  — ui  D'Dtwn]  (55  rd 
waToOvra  iirl  t6v  xovv  tt)s  yrjs  Kal  IkovSuXl^ov  els  Ke<pa\as  irraixwv  (cf.  S  =  for 
the  sake  of  sandals  which  tread  upon  the  dust  of  the  earth  and  who  strike  the 
poor  with  their  fists)  is  explained  as  due  to  a  double  interpretation  of  D'Dswn, 
one  rightly  connecting  it  with  the  subject  of  the  preceding  inf.,  the  other 
wrongly  connecting  it  with  o'Syj;  it  is  as  an  explanatory  gloss  to  the  latter 
that  the  wi  my  hy  originated  (so  eg.  Torrey,  JBL.  XV.  152).  The  result  is 
that  the  two  interpretations  appear  side  by  side  in  <55  and  Ss,  D'dnum  being 
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represented  in  each,  while  £51®  presents  a  mixture  of  the  two  interpretations, 
'Nn  icy  hy  belonging  to  the  secondary  one.  Hirscht  objects  to  this  that  © 
renders  in  84  by  iKTpl(3u> ;  cf.  2  K.  1926  where  ©  confuses  nsntp  with  <yup 
and  translates  it  irarrmaTa,  and  Is.  2510  where  t£’n  is  rendered  by  irareLv. 
Moreover,  in  Gn.  316,  qitf  is  used  of  an  action  of  the  foot,  not  of  the  hand 
(xovSiAlf w).  Hence  only  irarovi/Ta  can  here  be  referred  to  D’cnip,  and 
since  this  rendering  of  D'Dtw  made  the  Hebrew  unintelligible,  Kal  iKovdtXifov 
was  freely  added  by  the  translators  after  iirl  rbv  x°^v  TVS  in  order  to 
secure  sense  for  the  passage.  Hirscht,  therefore,  would  retain  £51®  with  one 
change,  viz.,  tt’tno  instead  of  Bhns,  and,  by  considering  as  the  direct 

object  of  D'DNtrn  and  regarding  piNn  noy  as  an  ironical  expression  for  money 
(cf.  Assyr.  “  gold,  the  dust  of  his  land  ”  and  “  the  dust  of  the  earth  of  Susa 
.  .  .  I  took  to  Assyria,”  KB.  II.  14,  209),  would  secure  the  following  inter¬ 
pretation  :  “  the  wicked  already  possess  much,  and  yet  it  is  nothing  (dust), 
and  they  ever  covet  more  of  this  nothing  from  those  who  have  nothing  more.” 
This  is  scarcely  an  improvement  upon  £51®  and,  to  say  the  least,  makes  very 
awkward  syntax.  —  it3'_]  A  more  usual  meaning  of  non  than  the  above;  here 
a  continuation  of  the  ptcp.,  as  the  other,  of  an  inf.;  H.  27,  5^;  GK.  xi6w; 
Ko.  413/,  368  i;  Dr.  §  117.  —  myjn  Sn  inS'  iuni  In  support  of  this 

reading  note  (1)  that  £51®  is  entirely  outside  of  the  scope  of  the  author’s 
thought ;  cf.  Mi.  29  in  which  the  casting  out  of  the  women  is  a  part  of  the 
picture  of  oppression;  (2)  the  parallel  picture  in  Mi.  7s;  (3)  the  use  of  3N 
=  priestly  judge,  2  K.  621  1314  Je.  1710  (cf.  Gn.  45s;  GFM.  Ju.  385  f.),  and  a 
similar  usage  in  Egyptian  ( ZDMG .  XXXI.  726)  ;  (4)  the  similar  combination 
of  njm  and  n^n  in  33.  —  H.  29,  3  a  ( a);  GK.  107  q\  Ko.  407 /;  Ew.8 
337,  2;  expresses  a  necessary  logical  consequence  but  never  simply  result; 
“  in  rhetorical  passages,  the  issue  of  a  line  of  action,  though  really  unde¬ 
signed,  is  represented  by  it  ironically  as  if  it  were  designed”  (BDB.  775), 
eg.  Ho.  84;  cf.  Ko.  396*.  This  is  the  only  occurrence  of  jjmh  in  Amos. 

9-12.  The  efforts  made  by  Yahweh  to  build  up  Israel.  The 
present  condition  of  Israel  is  not  due  to  neglect  on  the  part 
of  Yahweh,  for  he  (1)  had  taken  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  led  her 
through  the  wilderness  and  brought  her  to  Canaan,  (2)  had 
driven  out  the  Canaanites  from  before  her,  and  (3)  had  raised 
up  teachers  through  whom  his  will  might  be  made  known,  —  but 
all  to  no  effect. 

This  piece  stands  in  closest  connection  with  the  preceding  (cf.  the  contrast 
—  they  had  profaned  his  holy  name,  when  it  had  been  he,  who  was,  etc.),  and 
falls  into  three  strophes  each  of  three  pentameters,  or  six  alternating  trimeters 
and  dimeters ;  preferably  the  former,  since  the  long  drawn  out  lines  picture 
the  historical  details  given,  and  form  a  contrast  with  the  quick  trimeter  move¬ 
ment  of  vs.13-15  which  follow.  It  seems  right  to  transfer  v.10  to  precede  v.9 
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and  make  it  form  the  first  strophe,  because  (i)  this  is  a  simple  historical 
statement  and  the  chronological  order  is  self-evident,  while  (2)  nothing  is 
gained  by  the  explanation  that  v.9,  although  later  in  time,  is  put  before  v.10  to 
emphasize  the  greatness  of  the  victory  over  the  tall  and  mighty  aborigines, 
which  was  so  remarkable  in  contrast  with  the  weakness  of  Israel  at  the  time 
of  the  prophet  (Ew.),  or  to  tell  first  what  God  did  for  the  nation,  and  then 
what  he  did  to  the  nation ;  (3)  the  confusion  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  both 
strophes  began  with  tuni  ;  while  (4)  the  whole  of  strophe  2  (v.9)  grows  out  of 
the  mention  of  noun  in  line  3  of  strophe  1  (v.10).  Cf.  Lohr,  Oet.,  Baumann, 
and  Marti  who  makes  both  10  and  12  interpolations. 

10.  in'Vpn  37  correctly  renders,  ego  sum  qui  ascendere  .  .  .  feci. 

Before  nan1?  the  insertion  of  dpm'2Ni  found  in  and  /  brought  you  to  this 
place,  completes  the  rhythm  and  furnishes  a  basis  for  nan1?. — 9.  ’moan] 
(55  iljTjpa ;  ©A  i^bycipa.  —  on'jop]  Some  codd.  arjDD.  —  duiSn  .  .  .  D'tin] 
(55  sg.  —  i'Da>Ni]  <3  clppava  ;  (some  codd.  i^ijpa')  ;  ’A.  ral  ovvlrpipa  in  second, 
but  29  like  (55;  cf.  Ba.’s  suggestion  that  i^ypava  is  an  early  (because  followed  by 
Jer.  and  Arab.)  modification  of  i^ijpa  to  fit  the  picture  of  a  tree. —  11.  D'pNi] 
©  Kal  e\a^or=  npNl  (cf.  Dt.  1818).  —  onnS]  ©  ay  Lacr p.bv  =  in.  The  line  pan 
iji  nw  p«]  the  concluding  home-thrust  of  the  piece  —  should  stand  at  the 
end  of  v.12,  where  it  belongs  logically  and  poetically  (sec  Biblical  World, 
September,  1898;  so  also  Lohr,  6;  on  the  contrary,  Oet.  66).  —  r^n]  Gr.  nbx”. 

—  nw]  Riedel,  nr.  — 12.  onn]  (3  riyiacrp.ii'ovs;  other  Greek  versions 

roils  Nafipafoos.  — 1(030  to  &  has  the  third  person;  these  words  might 

well  be  omitted  as  a  gloss  and  the  line  thus  restored  to  its  proper  length. 

10.  And  yet  it  was  I  who']  Emphasizing,  cf.  U,  the  contrast 

between  the  ingratitude  and  wickedness  of  the  people  (v.8)  and  the 
readiness  of  Yahweh  to  pour  out  blessings  upon  them.  For  simi¬ 
lar  use  of  the  conjunction,  which  is  especially  frequent  with  the 
personal  pronouns,  see  Ju.  1615  Is.  537  Gn.  26^.  —  Brought  you  up 
out  of  Egypt]  The  usual  form  of  expression,  cf.  Gn.  1210  26s  4417 
4525  46s,  not  because  Palestine  was  toward  the  north,*  but  rather 
because  of  the  local  elevation,  the  mountainous  character  of  Pales¬ 
tine  in  contrast  with  Egypt.|  The  general  thought  here  expressed 
is  found  elsewhere,  Ex.  194  Dt.  3210  Ps.  78s3  Je.  22.  For  the  various 
explanations  of  the  present  order  of  vs.9 10,  and  for  the  reasons 
which  suggest  a  reversal  of  the  order,  v.s.  —  Forty  years]  Cf.  5“ 
Dt.  27  82  especially  29s ;  a  reminder  not  only  of  the  disobedience 
for  which  the  wandering  was  a  punishment,  and  in  spite  of  which 
Yahweh  was  good  enough  to  bring  them  into  the  land,  but  also  of 


*  Ros. 


f  Hd. ;  cf.  GAS.  HG.  45-59. 
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the  power  of  Yahweh  exhibited  in  his  gracious  act  of  feeding  and 
caring  for  them  during  all  this  time.  *  On  the  duration  of  the  wan¬ 
dering  there  is  difference  of  opinion. f  For  the  use  of  the  number 
forty  in  Scripture,  {  see  Gn.  74  2520  503  Ex.  1635  2418  Nu.  1325  Dt. 
253  Ju-  3U  531  8 28  131  1  K.  198  Ez.  29llff-  Jon.  34.  —  To  possess  the 
land]  Cf.  Dt.  612  Ho.  134  (RV.  marg.).  This  phrase  has  been 
joined  (1)  to  the  preceding  clause  with  the  idea  that  this  long 
wandering  was  intended  to  prepare  them  for  driving  out  their 
opponents,  §  (2)  to  the  whole  verse,  explaining  thus  the  purpose 
of  the  Exodus  as  a  whole  ;  ||  but  it  is  better  with  S  ( v.s .)  to  suppose 
that  the  words  and  brought  you  hither ]  were  a  part  of  the  original 
text. —  The  Amorite]  By  whom  Amos  meant  not  a  particular 
people  dwelling  from  the  Jabbok  to  the  Arnon  on  both  sides  of 
the  Jordan  (cf.  Nu.  2I21-32),  nor  one  (cf.  Gn.  io15f  )  of  many  Canaan- 
itish  peoples,  used  here  to  represent  all (cf.  Gn.  1516  Jos.  2415), 
but  the  whole  Canaanitish  constituency,  described  by  E  (of  the 
Hexateuch)  and  by  Amos  as  the  Amorite  (v.i.). —  9.  And  it  was 
I  who  destroyed  from  before  them]  An  emphatic  expression  as  in 
v.10,  and  the  usual  word  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Canaanite  race 
(see  in  E,  Jos.  24s,  the  same  phrase),  especially  frequent  in  Dt. 
(cf.  221f)  and  in  the  later  historical  books. —  The  Amorite  .  .  . 
whose  height  was  like  the  cedars ]  An  hyperbolical  description,  based 
upon  the  common  opinion  of  the  existence  of  giant  nations,  in¬ 
tended  to  magnify  the  goodness  and  the  power  of  Yahweh,  who 
was  able  to  overcome  enemies  of  such  stature.* § **  Specific  mention 
of  the  gigantic  autochthones  of  the  land  is  made  elsewhere,  viz. 
of  the  sons  of  Anak  (Nu.  i3“ff  Dt.  i28);  the  Emim  (Dt.  210) ;  the 
Zamzummim  (Dt.  220) ;  the  Rephaim  (Dt.  311);  cf.  also  Nu.  1333. 
The  cedar  in  the  Hebrew  mind  was  the  ideal  representation  of  gran¬ 
deur,  2  K.  149  Is.  213  Ps.  8010  9213  Ez.  i722f-  3 13  Je.  22k  —  And  he  was 
strong  as  the  oaks']  Cf.  Is.  213  Zc.  n2  Ez.  27s.  —  But  I  destroyed 
his  fruit  .  .  .  his  roots]  That  is,  root  and  branch  (cf.  Ez.  x  f  Ho. 
910  Jb.  1816  Is.  s24),tt  a  picture  of  complete  destruction,  J  j  and  not  a 


*  Cal.,  Ros.,  Ba.,  Pu.  f  Cf.  Sta.  G  VI.  I.  132  f. ;  Dr.  Dt.  32  f.  J  Cf.  Kb.  Stil,  54. 

§  AE.,  Ki.  ||  Ros.  H  Jus.,  Schro.,  Ros.,  Ba.,  Hd.,  Pu.,  Or.,  et  at.  **  Pu. 

ft  Cf.  Eshmunazar  Inscription  ( Corp .  Insc.  Sem.  i1  p.  19,  Is.  11,  12)  :  11  May  he 
have  no  root  underneath,  or  fruit  above,  or  any  beauty  among  the  living  under  the 
sun.”  XX  Cal.,  Tus.,  Ba. 
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reference  to  different  classes,  e.g.  the  fruit  being  the  children,  and 
the  root  the  stock  of  the  population  as  that  which  propagates  the 
species.*  The  destruction,  here  poetically  exaggerated,  was  not 
at  first  represented  as  so  complete,  cf.  Ex.  2332f-  3412;  but  in  later 
times,  and  especially  in  Dt.  (cf.  7lf-  2015f-  Jos.  n20)  it  is  treated  as 
something  practically  finished  even  in  the  early  days.  Perhaps  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  Canaanites  furnished  the  occasion 
for  this  difference  in  representation.  — 11.  Yahweh  had  shown  his 
presence  and  his  favor  in  the  Exodus  and  in  the  Conquest ;  but 
when  Moses,  the  great  prophet,  had  died,  who,  in  the  divine  plan, 
should  serve  as  mediator  between  himself  and  Israel?  Moreover 
I  raised  up  some  of  your  sons  for  prophets ]  (cf.  Je.  617),  and, 
through  these,  the  connection  of  Yahweh  with  Israel  had  been 
maintained.  All  this  was  in  strict  accord  with  Dt.  1815,  the  earliest 
announcement  of  which  formed  the  constitution  of  the  prophetic 
order.  Up  to  this  time  Israel’s  prophets,  not  reckoning  Moses, 
Samuel,  and  those  sent  also  to  Judah,  included  Ahijah  (1  K.  142), 
Jehu  (1  K.  161),  Elijah  (1  K.  171),  Elisha  (1  K.  1916),  Micaiah  (1  K. 
22s),  Jonah  (2  K.  1425),  and  the  many  prophets  whose  names 
are  not  given  (1  S.  2815  Ho.  4s  1  K.  131  2035).  Hitzig’s  inter¬ 
pretation,  aroused  .  .  .  so  that  they  became,  is  not  so  good  as  the 
ordinary  raised  up,  or  ordained.  The  phrase  your  sons  limits  the 
writer’s  thought  to  Israelites,!  but  “  lays  no  stress  upon  the  fact 
that  youth  is  the  time  of  inspiration  and  enthusiasm  ”  cf.  Jo.  31. 
Nor  does  the  blessing  consist  in  the  fact  that  their  own  sons  have 
been  taken  as  Yahweh’s  representatives,  when  angels  might  have 
been  chosen.  §  The  usual  particle  (jo)  is  here  used  to  express  the 
partitive  idea,  some  of.  —  And  some  of  your  youths  for  nazirite  s~\ 
Mitchell  rightly  distinguishes  Nazarite  from  nazirite.  The  nazi- 
rite,  as  the  word  lb  signifies,  was  separated  (from  men,  ||  or  from 
wine^f),  consecrated  to  God;  cf.  the  Rechabites,  2  K.  io15  Je.  35s. 
Ordinarily  the  vow  of  the  nazirite  was  made  for  a  definite  period ; 
but  in  two  cases,  those,  perhaps,  in  the  mind  of  Amos,  the 
obligation  seems  to  have  been  assumed  for  life,  viz.  Samson  (Ju. 
135.7.14  jgi?)  an(j  gamuei  (j  s.  i11).  This  has  been  thought  to  be 
the  original  form  of  the  vow.**  The  custom  had  its  origin  in  an 
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effort  to  counteract  the  self-indulgent  habits  introduced  into  Israel 
by  the  Canaanites.  The  law  (Nu.  62-21)  provided  only  for  the 
temporary  obligation,  at  the  termination  of  which  the  hair,  which 
meanwhile  had  been  sacred,  should  be  sacrificed  (Nu.  618).  It 
was  also  understood  that  the  nazirite  should  abstain  from  pollution 
by  contact  with  death,  as  well  as  from  every  product  of  the  vine 
(cf.  Ju.  1314  Nu.  63f).  The  nazirite  (cf.  also  the  cases  of  John  the 
Baptist,  Lu.  ils,  and,  according  to  Eusebius,*  James,  the  brother 
of  Jesus)  was  introduced  not  as  a  reminder  of  Yahweh’s  goodness 
in  establishing  the  institution  as  a  set  way  for  securing  holiness, J 
nor  because  of  the  similarity  of  the  nazirite’s  work  to  that  of  the 
prophet,  the  former  teaching  by  example,  the  latter  by  precept ;  J 
but  because  it  enabled  the  speaker  to  deal  a  severe  blow  against 
one  of  the  great  evils  of  his  day.  — 12.  But~\  Instead  of  observ¬ 
ing  the  example  and  obeying  the  precepts  of  these  divinely 
appointed  agents,  ye  made  the  nazirites  drink  wine~\  and  so 
debauched  them,  a  fact  which,  in  view  of  the  nation’s  degen¬ 
eracy,  is  easily  credible,  although  no  historical  allusion  to  it  is 
found.  The  influences  used  may  have  been  either  persuasion 
(Gn.  19 3234)  §  or  compulsion  (Nu.  5  24,26f')||-  —  And  the  prophets 
ye  commanded,  “ye  shall  not  prophesy"^  Cf.  716.  The  example 
of  one  class  is  made  null  and  void,  and  the  utterances  of  the 
other  class  are  prevented,  and  so  Yahweh  himself,  who  had 
raised  up  these  messengers,  is  insulted  and  rejected.  Note  the 
chiastic  arrangement  of  the  thought.  Actual  examples  of  the 
prohibition  placed  upon  prophecy  were  not  infrequent,  e.g.  Jero¬ 
boam  I.  (1  K.  134),  Jezebel  (1  K.  184  192),  Ahab  (1  K.  22a26f-), 
Ahaziah  (2  K.  i9ff'),  Jehoram  (2  K.  631)  ;  cf.  later  the  case  of  Amos 
(713),  also  Is.  301011  and  the  persecution  of  Jeremiah.  —  Is  not  this 
indeed  so .?]  Will  any  one  deny  these  accusations  ?  Is  Israel  then 
not  deserving  of  the  punishment  which  is  threatened?  This  ques¬ 
tion  is  in  a  better  position  here  than  at  the  end  of  v.11,  and  con¬ 
cludes  the  entire  accusation.  —  It  is  the  oracle  of  YahweK\  The 
phrase  used  here  and  ordinarily  translated  saith  Yahweh  (also  in 
2ie  310. 13. 15^  js  not;  the  phrase  used  in  i15  23  516-17'27,  etc.,  but 
one  of  much  stronger  significance  lv.il). 


$  Ki. 
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10.  Emphatic  by  position  and  expression,  GK.  135  a\  Ko.  362^. — 

Always  without '  in  1  p.  sg.  with  1  cons. ;  GK.  69^. — -0102]  V.  Baentsch, 
Die  IViiste  in  d.  a.  Schriften.  —  rw  Sg.  of  noun  with  pi.  of  numeral, 

H.  15,  4.  —  ncnS]  The  inf.  with  S  expressing  purpose,  GK.  114/;  and  notes. 
—  nof<n]  According  to  We.  {Die  Composition  des  Hexateuchs,  341  f.),  Steinthal 
{Zeitschrift  fur  Volkerpsychologie,  XII.  267),  Meyer  {ZA  IF.  I.  1 21—7,  139  ff.) , 
WRS.  ( Proph .  26,  379),  Sta.  {GVI.  I.  110;  cf.  also  Budde,  Bibl.  Urge- 
schichte,  344-8;  De.  on  Gn.  4s22),  Di.  {Gen.  I.  365),  Kit.  {Hist.  I.  22),  Dr. 
{Dt.  p.  1 1 ) ,  GAS.,  Buhl  (art.  “  Amoriter,”  PRE .8),  and  Now.,  this  is  a  name 
current  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century  B.C.,  and  applied  to  the  primitive  popu¬ 
lation  of  Palestine  in  E  and  D  of  the  Hexateuch  (J  using  “Canaanite  ”),  and  in 
Amos,  synonymous  with  Canaanite.  Cf.  Gn.  4s*2  Dt.  i7-19-20,  alsoju.  i34f-  610 
2  S.  212.  McC.  {HPM.  I.  406  ff.)  maintains  that  “  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
two  names  answer  to  two  distinct  peoples,  though  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  say 
with  certainty  how  far  the  one  was  removed  from  the  other  in  point  of  origin, 
and  date  of  settlement”;  similarly  Wkl.  {GI.  I.  52  ff.).  The  terms  land  of 
Amar,  which  occurs  with  land  of  Kandna  (Canaan)  in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions 
(Brugsch,  Hist,  of  Eg.-  II.  14  f.,  154;  Bu.,  Bibl.  Urgeschichte,  346  f.;  Dr.,  Dt. 
12;  GFM.y?*.  Si  ff.),  and  Amurri  of  the  Tel-el-Amarna  tablets  (Sayce,  Races 
of  the  O.  T.  55  f.,  101  f.,  1 10-17;  Dr.  Dt.  12;  GFM._/k.  S3)  are  probably  the  same 
name.  The  word  occurs  frequently  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  if  the  name  for 
Syria,  main  Aharri,  is  to  be  read  tnatu  Amurri ;  so  Delattre,  PSBA.  1891, 
pp.  215-34;  ZA.  VII.  2;  RP 2  V.  95  rm.  4,  98  rm.  2;  Muss-Arnolt,  Diet.  30, 
61;  Sayce,  art.  “  Amorites,”  DB. ;  W.  M.  Muller,  art.  “  Amorites,”  Je-iV. 
Enc.;  Paton ,  Hist.  16;  Wkl.,  KATA  I.  178. —9.  'rnpt'n]  The  usual  word 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites,  especially  frequent  in  Dt.  eg.  I27  212-  21- 22- 23 
etc. —  DH'jBp]  is  a  sudden  change  from  the  second  person  to  the  third,  Kd., 
Stil.  241.  —  .  .  .  iu’n]  zvhose  height ,  the  full  form  of  the  relative  sen¬ 

tence  (H.  13,  i;  46,  1 ;  GK.  138(7;  Ew.8  331  c,  3). —  ton  jbn]  The  unusual 
order  makes  jbn  (occurring  only  here  and  Is.  I81)  very  emphatic.  —  □'p^Nr] 
On  the  generic  art.  in  comparisons,  H.  4,  3  d  (2);  GK.  126  0.  On  the 
Hebrew  idea  of  giant  nations  much  has  been  written  (cf.  especially  DBA  I. 
1173-6;  Schwally,  Das  Leben  nach  dem  Todc,  64  f. ;  Id.  ZA  IV.  XVIII.  135; 
Dr.  Dt.  40;  GFM.  fu.  39),  but  the  subject  is  not  yet  entirely  clear.  The 
words  b'N  (of  which  the  sg.  occurs  only  in  proper  names),  (noun  of  unity 
corresponding  to  S'n),  pb'N,  and  the  differently  pronounced  nSx  and  j'bN, 
though  carefully  distinguished  infSUI,  are  hopelessly  confused  in  the  versions. 
In  Aramaic  this  is  one  word  jS'n,  meaning  great  tree.  The  traditional  idea 
(Celsus,  Hierobotatiicon,  I.  34  ff. ;  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Supplernenta,  p.  72  ff.;  Ros. 
Bibl.  Alterthumsk.  IV.  229  ff.;  Ges.  Thes.  50  f. ;  but  on  the  other  side  Lowth 
on  Is.  i29;  GFM.  Ju.  121  f.;  ZDPV.  XIII.  220  ff. ;  We.  Prol.  248),  that  cer¬ 
tain  two  or  three  of  the  words  were  used  consistently  for  terebinth,  and  others 
for  oak,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  versions,  and  the  distinction  could  not  have 
been  indicated  in  the  unpointed  text.  The  words  signify  “  in  Hebrew  usually, 
if  not  exclusively,  'holy  tree,’  as  the  place,  and,  primitively,  the  object  of  wor- 
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ship,  without  regard  to  species  ”  (GFM./m.  121).  —  TWXl]  Yea,  I  destroyed, 
a  repetition  of  'mct’n,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  the  phrase  which  would 
characterize  the  destruction  as  complete ;  on  <§  i^r/pava,  v.s.  Note  i  in  Hiph. 
after  waw  cons.,  as  frequently  in  1  sg.,  GK.  53  n. — viznz>]  For  the  same 
expression,  Is.  5s4  1430  Mai.  319.  — 11.  on'jso]  The  prep,  used  partitively, 
GK.  11970;  K0.81;  Ew.8  217,  1,  1),  b). — "2jh]  On  the  use  of  S,  GK.  119/; 
Ko.  327  v  /3  2).  —  12.  ips’Pi]  With  a  double  acc.,  H.  31,  1;  GK.  117  cc.  In 
£51®  the  waw  cons,  construction  is  continued,  notwithstanding  the  break 
caused  by  the  insertion  of  'Ui  qxn,  Ko.  368  b.  —  D'X'mn  Sjn]  The  chiastic  order 
again,  for  emphasis  and  variety;  instead  of  nix  with  acc.  of  person  ( e.g . 
Gn.  2611),  the  rarer  construction  of  by  (still  more  rare  are  bx  and  S)  is  used 
(cf.  also  Gn.  216  1  K.  243  Is.  5®  Na.  I14) ;  the  thing  forbidden  is  here  (according 
to  the  present  text)  introduced  by  idxS  (sometimes  with  S  and  the  inf.  e g. 
Je.  136).  —  ixznn  xb]  In  the  direct  form  of  one  of  the  “ten  words,”  the  negative 
separated  from  the  verb  by  the  disjunctive  accent,  hence  dag.  lene  in  n,  GK. 
21^;  not  an  entreaty,  in  which  case  Sx  would  have  been  used,  but  an  absolute 
command,  as  if  from  heaven  itself,  H.  41,  1  a,  b  ■,  GK.  107  0.  —  11  b.  qxn] 
The  interrogative  is  for  rhetorical  effect,  Ko.  371  z:;  qx  (=  really)  giving 
special  stress  to  the  following  px,  cf.  Gn.  1813.  —  dxj]  This  word  occurs  about 
370  times  in  the  O.  T.,  being  especially  frequent  in  Je.  (171  times),  in  Ez.  (86 
times),  and  in  Am.  (21  times).  It  is  distinctively  a  prophetic  word,  appear¬ 
ing  in  all  the  prophets  except  Hb.,  Jon.,  and  Dn.,  and  occurring  outside  of 
prophetic  literature  only  three  times,  viz.  Ps.  362  1  io1  Pr.  301.  It  is  followed 
by  the  divine  name  everywhere  except  in  Nu.  24,  where  it  is  used  of  Balaam; 
in  2  S.  231,  of  David;  in  Pr.  301,  of  Agur  (a  doubtful  text) ;  in  Ps.  362,  of 
transgression  personified;  and  in  Je.  2331,  where  it  is  used  as  a  cognate 
accusative,  ox:  usually  comes  at  the  close  of  a  prophetic  statement  or  occurs 
parenthetically  in  the  midst  of  one;  it  introduces  the  utterance  only  in  Nu.  24 
2  S.  231  Is.  I24  56s  Zc.  121  Ps.  362  no1  Pr.  301.  It  is  a  noun  of  the  form 
qut&l  like  Sioj,  tthtn,  etc.  (so  Barth  NB.  82  e ;  Ko.  II.  1  p.  501) ;  rather  than 
a  pass.  ptcp.  (Dr.,  and  most  of  the  older  authorities).  The  root  does  not 
occur  in  Hebrew  in  any  other  form  (except  Je.  2331,  where  it  is  a  denomina¬ 
tive  vb.),  but  cf.  Arab,  na'ama  =  groan,  sigh,  murmur,  whisper,  etc.  Hence 
ox:  probably  denoted  the  divine  communication  as  imparted  secretly  and  mys¬ 
teriously;  cf.  the  phenomena  indicated  as  accompanying  the  communication 
of  Yahweh’s  word  to  Balaam  (Nu.  243f-  15 f);  the  phrase  “uncover  the  ear” 
used  of  God  speaking  to  man  (1  S.  915  Jb.  3316,  etc.);  and  Eliphaz’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  revelation  given  to  him  (Jb.  412).  ax:  is  the  strongest  word 
denoting  prophetic  utterance  and  especially  marks  its  divine  character;  it  is 
best  rendered  oracle.  Cf.  BDB.,  BSZ. 

13-16.  The  impending  calamity.  The  charge  of  wickedness 
has  been  made  (vs.^10) ;  the  futile  efforts  of  Yahweh  to  save  the 
nation  have  been  narrated  (vs.u'  u)  ;  the  end  has  now  come ;  Israel, 
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for  her  sins,  must  suffer  :  (i)  Yahweh  will  bring  a  great  calamity  ; 
(2)  the  strongest  will  not  be  able  to  escape ;  (3)  the  swiftest  and 
most  courageous  will  fall. 

This  piece,  forming  the  last  of  the  dreadful  trilogy,  goes  back  to  the  trim¬ 
eter  movement.  The  movement  then  becomes  short  and  quick,  as  if  by  its 
very  form  to  foretell  the  coming  doom.  In  view  of  (1)  the  difficulties  sug¬ 
gested  by  v.13  ( v.i.);  (2)  the  serious  interruption  of  thought  between  "vd? 
and  ioni  (v.14);  and  (3)  the  irregularity  of  the  first  strophe  as  compared 
with  the  peculiar  symmetry  which  elsewhere  characterizes  the  form  of  these 
chapters,  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  assuming  the  loss  of  a  part  of  the 
text,  perhaps  one  or  two  lines,  of  the  first  strophe.  On  the  other  hand  a  com¬ 
plete  strophe  of  four  trimeters  may  be  obtained  by  dividing  as  follows  :  — 

■ojn  mn  [pS] 

DO'nnn  ppn 
nSjyn  ppn  -ltrto 
I'D y  nS  rm^Dn 

This  arrangement  would  be  fatal  to  Gun.’s  interpretation  (v.i.'). 

13.  run]  ©  logically  reads  p1?,  Sia  tovto,  before  this,  pS  having  dropped 
out,  because  of  the  frequency  with  which  run  is  employed  as  an  introductory 
particle,  cf.  run  pSi,  Is.  87.  —  p'jm]  ©  kv\Uo;  ©a  kioXScv;  ’A.  rpifflaw,  "S 
strideboj  S  /  will  press  (same  root  as  in  Hebrew).  Hi.  p'CD  (so  also  St., 
Or.  (?),  We.,  Gr.,  Val.,  Dr.  (?),  Now.,  BDB.,  Elh.,  Lohr,  Oet.).  — ppn]  © 
KvXlerai;  ’A.  rpll)ei ;  S  presses;  U  stridet.  Hi.  plan  (so  St.,  We.,  Dr., 
Now.,  BDB.,  Oet.,  et  al.).  Gr.  p'on  (so  e.g.  Elh.,  Lohr).  —  nSjyn]  Some  suggest 
nSjpn.  —  nS]  Gun.  om.  as  dittograph.  —  15  a.  ncj)'  .  .  .  com]  Belongs  with 
v.14,  in  strophe  2;  this  arrangement  is  demanded  by  the  meaning,  as  well  as 
by  the  versification.  — 14.  Spn]  ©  Ik  Spoplus;  ’A.  and  0.  rovipov;  2E  s'Spno. 
Gr.  dSod.  V.16  is  om.  in  some  Mss.  of  Kenn.  and  deR.,  and  in  the  Arabic, 
probably  because  of  the  similar  endings  of  v.14  and  v.16  as  now  separated. — 
15  b.  uSd’]  read  uSd’,  as  in  ©  SiaatoBrj,  S  |^sAJ,  ®  ojnBp,  U  salvabitur 
(so  Hi.,  Gr.,  Seb.,  Now.,  Dr.,  Elh.,  Oort  (Em.'),  Oet.,  Hirscht).  Zeydner 
(  ThSt.,  IV.  201  ff . ;  so  also  Now.)  regards  the  words  from  Spi  (v.16)  to  Dnnto 
(v.16)  as  a  later  addition  (v.i.),  while  Lohr  om.  v.15  entirely  as  late;  so 
Hirscht  (with  some  hesitation);  but  cf.  Je.  46®.  Oet.  is  inclined  to  om.  Spi 
yvdi  .  .  .  (v.16);  v.  Baumann,  31.  — 16.  'ui  V’DNi]  ©  /cal  6  rparaibs  ov  pij 
evp-qaei.  t^v  KapSlav  abroD  iv  Swaarelaix,  for  which  Wkl.  (Untersuch.  184  f.), 
proposes  this  original  text  :  rYnupp  12S  pot'  oh  pom  =  “the  stouthearted  — 
his  heart  will  forget  heroic  deeds.’’  ©,  according  to  Wkl.,  read  a1'1  as  nS  and 
gave  roir  its  Aramaic  sense,  find.  —  D'mu]  S  =  ©A  /cal  evp-f) cret  tt)v 

KapSlav  (omitting  6  /cparaids  ov  per;),  similarly  ©Qi’  and  Syr. -Hex.,  Kal  TjopiOr] 
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t]  Kap5la  aov;  and  <3Bab  om.  ov  ixp.  In  view  of  these  facts  Hirscht  regards 
the  original  text  as  being  nxdi  which  was  corrected  to  y’DNi;  ©  transl.  both 
and  since  the  result  was  in  conflict  with  the  preceding  vs.  added  the  negative 
of  his  own  accord.  Similarly  Vol.,  but  v.  Stek. 

13.  I  will  make  you  groan  in  your  places  just  as  the  threshing 
wagon  makes  the  (floor)  filled,  with  sheaves  to  groan)  This  is  Hoff¬ 
mann’s  rendering,*  and  is  the  best  of  the  many  (veil)  that  have 
been  proposed.  There  is  nothing  in  the  words  themselves,  or  in 
the  context,  to  suggest  an  earthquake.!  The  writer’s  mind  is  filled 
with  war,  the  coming  of  which  (cf.  527  67-14  7917  89f14)  shall  make 
men  cry  out  in  their  misery.  The  appropriate  manifestation  for 
such  grief  would  be  uttering  of  groans,  which  not  improperly  might 
be  compared  by  the  farmer-prophet  to  the  creaking  and  groaning 
of  the  threshing-floor  under  the  weight  of  the  threshing-sledge  and 
its  full  supply  of  sheaves.  This  does  not  differ  essentially  in  thought 
from  the  more  common  interpretation,  I  will  press  your  place,  as 
the  wagon  that  is  full  of  sheaves  presses  J  what  is  under  it%  or  on 
the  earth  ;  ||  or,  I  will  press  that  which  is  among  you  as  a  wagon 
which  is  loaded  ( with  stones)  presses  the  sheaves ;  ^  or,  I  will  press 
down  upon  you  as  a  wagon  presses  that  is  full  of  sheaves  ;  **  or,  / 
will  make  it  totter  (p'BB)  beneath  you  as  a  cart  tottereth  that  is 
full  of  sheaves  ( v.s .).  The  lack  of  clearness  here  is  probably  to  be 
explained  by  the  loss  of  a  part  of  the  strophe.  —  14,  15  a.  Then 
shall  refuge  fail  the  swift ]  Cf.  914.  The  strophe  beginning  with 
these  words  presents,  in  four  sharp  utterances,  the  utter  lack  of  hope 
of  any  deliverance.  Neither  the  swift  (Je.  25“  46s  Jb.  1 120) ,  nor  the 
strong  (Pr.  24s),  nor  the  hero,  experienced  in  war,  nor  the  armed 
man,  skilled  in  handling  the  bow  (Je.  469),  shall  find  refuge,  or  be 
able  to  assert  his  strength,  or  rescue  himself,  or  stand  (Ps.  10226 
Dn.  ii6-8;  also  Je.  4621  Na.  28),  when  the  great  calamity  shall  come. 
Everything  in  which  men  at  such  times  trust  shall  fail,  viz.  swiftness, 
strength,  experience,  and  skill  in  the  use  of  weapons  of  war.  — 
15  ,b,c,  16.  And  the  szvift  of  foot  shall  not  rescue  himself  ]  Cf. 
2  S.  i2'3  2 48  1  Ch.  128.  This  strophe,  omitted  in  some  Mss.  (v.s.), 
repeats  the  same  idea  in  largely  the  same  words,  though  differently 


*  ZAW.  III.  100 f.  f  Crocius,  Schro.,Ges.  ||  Schlier,  Ke.  **  Ew.,  GAS. 

f  Cf.  Mit.  96k  §  So  Hd.  11  Geb. 
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arranged.  This  is  not  a  later  insertion  ( v.s .)  ;  the  poet  would 
picture  again,  with  monotonous  vividness,  the  impossibility  of 
escape.  Does  the  phrase  shall  flee  away  naked~\  (i.e.  having  aban¬ 
doned  his  weapons,  armor,  or  dress  which  might  embarrass  him) 
contradict  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  impracticability  of 
any  effort  to  escape  ?  No,  for  flight  here  means  rout,  not  escape. 
But  upon  the  whole  strophe  and  its  correspondence  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  v.i.  —  In  that  day~\  The  day  which  was  always  uppermost 
in  the  mind  of  the  prophet,  the  day  of  Yahweh,  described  more 
fully  in  518. 

13.  run]  For  other  cases  of  run  used  to  introduce  a  solemn  utterance, 
cf.  Gn.  617  Is.  714. —  'd'jn]  Emphatic  and  in  contrast  with  the  suffix  in  ornnn. 
otherwise  the  more  common  mn  would  be  used;  cf.  Gn.  2413  Ex.  423. 
—  P’pn  .  .  .  pipp]  The  ptcp.  used  here  of  the  immediate  future,  H.  27,  2  c; 
GK.  1 16  d\  Dr.  §  135,  3.  This  o.  A.  has  given  rise  to  many  and  widely  differ¬ 
ent  interpretations,  the  chief  of  which  may  be  classified:  (1)  Those  in  which 
pip  is  given  the  meaning  of  the  Aramaic  p«  press,  cf.  the  derivative  npp 
Ps.  554,  nppiD  Ps.  6611:  (a)  both  verbs  taken  transitively:  I  will  press 
you  down  (for  this  use  of  nnn  cf.  Jb.  361G)  as  a  wagon  (or,  a  cow )  presses , 

etc.  (Doderlein,  Ew.,  GAS.  v.s.) ;  or,  I  will  make  narrow  the  place  for  you,  etc. 

a  ^ 

(Riickert) ;  or  (=  Arab.  I  will  cut  in  pieces,  as  a  threshing  roller,  etc. 

(BSZ.  s.v.  pip);  (b)  the  first  verb  trans.,  the  second  intrans. :  I  will  press  you 
down  as  a  wagon  is  pressed  down,  i.e.  gives  way  (Va.,  De  Wette,  Ros., 
Mau.) ;  (c)  both  verbs  intrans. :  /  am  pressed  tinder  you  as  a  wagon  is 
pressed,  etc.  (Cal.,  Ba.,  Pu.).  (2)  Those  in  which  pip  is  translated  creak, 

groan  (cf.  Arab.  then  tremble,  totter  :  (a)  I  groan  under  you  as 

the  wagon  groans  (Os.,  cf.  ’A.  and  iJ,  v.s.) ;  (b)  I  will  make  you  cry  out, 
etc.  (Jus.,  Hoffm.  v.s.).  Against  which  Now.  urges  the  unsuitableness  of 
the  thought  as  preparatory  to  v.14;  the  uncertainty  of  the  readings  in  Ps.  6611 
and  554  cited  in  comparison;  the  difficulty  of  making  hnSdI!  an  acc.,  and  of 
omitting  pjn.  (3)  Those  involving  change  of  text :  (a)  I  will  make  it 
tremble  under  you  as  the  wagon  trembles  (v.s.),  by  changing  pip  to  piD  (cf. 
1  S.  229,  uoS  for  'DpS;  2  S.  24s,  jox  for  |P') ;  (b)  I  will  make  it  tremble  under 
you  as  the  full  wagon  makes  the  sheaves  tremble,  with  -pop  as  object,  and  nS 
omitted  (Gun.).  (4)  pip  =  Arab.  withdraw,  flee  away ;  I  will  cause 

your  place  to  yield  as  the  wagon  breaks  down  that  is  full,  etc.  (Hi.’s  later  view), 
the  reference  being  to  the  earthquake  of  I1,  though  the  words  were  probably  not 
spoken,  but  written  afterward.  The  great  majority  of  these  interpretations  are 
based  upon  the  conception  of  an  earthquake  (v.s.).  (5)  pip  =  Arab. 

hinder,  I  will  cause  a  stoppage  under  you  as  the  threshing  sledge  (Is.  28^  {  )  stops 
(i.e.  no  longer  turns)  which  is  choked  with  straw,  cf.  <SA  (v.s.)  (Wetzstein,  ZAIV, 
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III.  27S).  —  Hal.  renders  nnn]  as  “  body,”  citing  Hb.  316  Zc.  612.  —  nrMj]  The 
prep,  governing  the  antecedent  of  the  relative,  not  the  relative;  cf.  H.46,  3  c); 
Ko.  63;  GK.  138  e. —  p’jtn]  Impf.  of  indef.  freq.  action,  H.  21,  3;  Dr.  §  33  b; 
GK.  107 g. —  nxSpn]  The  art.  with  ptcp.  equiv.  to  a  rel.  clause,  IT.  4,  3 f;  Dr. 
§  135,  7;  on  the  Qal.  ptcp.  of  stative  verbs,  GK.  50^,  d.  —  nS]  For  another  case 
of  ethical  dative  with  ptcp.  cf.  ’*?  1712  Ho.  89;  IT.  11,2c;  GK.  119.5;  Ko.  36; 
Ew.8  217,  2,  2)  a)  3);  Dr.  Dt.  10  f  16.  Note  Gun.’s  suggestion  that  n S  is  a 
dittograph  of  the  last  syllable  of  the  preceding  word  (cf.  Ko.  402/).  —  "no;?] 
Either  acc.  after  nMSon,  i.e.  acc.  of  spec.  (cf.  Ko.  327 /),  or  acc.  after  p’yn 
(Gun.).  — 14.  ;d  .  .  .  n2Mi]  The  1  is  consequential,  following  the  ptcp.  H.25,5; 
Dr.  §  1 1 3  (1);  GK.  1162?.  ja  with  12M,  cf.  Je.  25s5  Jb.  1 1‘20  Ps.  1425. — Sj?] 
Standing  alone,  even  without  the  article,  used  as  a  superlative  (so  Va.; 
GK.  133,47). —  dud]  So  far  as  form  is  concerned,  either  flight  (so  Ke.,  Val.), 
the  noun  with  a  having  the  force  of  the  verb,  or  place  of  flight,  refuge  (Pu., 
Gun.),  the  a  denoting  place;  GK.  85  <? ;  Earth,  NB.  160  c.  —  15  a.  ntipn  p’ph 
nbjn  Mi]  i.e.  shall  perish,  or  shall  be  put  to  flight.  — 15,6,  c.  A  comparison 
of  the  second  and  third  strophes,  14-  an(i  154’ c<  shows  a  general  purpose  on 
the  part  of  the  writer  to  repeat  the  thought  with  the  same  words  arranged  in 
a  somewhat  striking  manner.  If  any  might  be  pointed  any  ( skilled )  rather 
than  o'njJ,  and  two  or  three  transpositions  made,  the  similarities  of  the 
strophes  would  become  still  more  striking,  the  parallelism  more  perfect,  and 
1  better  sense  gained.  The  following  is  suggested  as  a  plausible  conjecture  :  — 

Spa  dud  tDNi  taSm  mS  I'pj-n  Spi 
m2  vdn’  n1?  ptm  oni2j2  12S  pdmi 

ltC’Dl  oSd’  mS  212.11  1MJ  oSd’  mS  Dinjtl 

nap  mS  ntrpn  rent  Minn  ova  du>  DiDn  22m 

Note  that  after  the  first  clause,  those  that  remain  are  circumstantial,  adding, 
in  a  subordinate  way,  details  to  the  main  picture.  This  may  in  part  be  repro¬ 
duced  by  the  use  of  the  conjunction  while;  H.  45,  1  c ;  GK.  156 d;  Dr. 
§  162. 

Zeydner  ( ThSt .,  1886,  pp.  201  f.)  supposes  that  214-16  contains  several 
glosses,  and  that,  these  being  rejected,  the  original  text  was :  — 

VpD  DUD  ?2M1 
inp  yoto  mS  ptm 
lE'pi  m1?  nnn 
nfcjtyMS  nrp.n  irpm 
Minn  Di'2  DU’  onjt 
nyv  dmj 

16.  12?  pdmi]  The  stoutest  of  heart ,  an  epexegetical  genitive,  really  super¬ 
lative;  GK.  12825;  cf.  Ko.  336  h.  —  any]  According  to  ilfl®  an  acc.  of  state, 
H-  33.  45  GK.  118 «;  Ko.  332^. 
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Summary.  A  judgment  on  Israel :  (i)  The  nation  has  sinned 
grievously,  treating  the  poor  and  needy  unjustly,  and  oppressing 
them  beyond  all  measure ;  until  her  behavior  has  become  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  a  profanation  of  Yahweh’s  holy  name.  (2)  This 
moral  condition  is  due  to  no  lack  of  effort  on  Yahweh’s  part;  since 
he  had  led  Israel  out  of  Egypt  into  Canaan,  had  driven  out  the 
Canaanites  before  her,  and  had  given  teachers  who  should  declare 
righteousness  to  her;  but  all  his  care  had  been  without  result. 
(3)  For  her  sins  Israel  must  suffer,  the  nation  shall  perish ;  none, 
not  even  the  swiftest  and  strongest,  shall  escape. 

§  5.  The  roar  of  the  lion ;  destruction  is  coming.  31-8.  The 
prophet’s  first  message  concerning  Israel’s  future  has  been  de¬ 
livered.  The  people,  very  naturally,  refuse  to  credit  his  state¬ 
ments.  Yahweh  is  not  likely,  in  their  opinion,  to  desert  his  own 
nation.  Everything,  politically  considered,  seems  to  be  prosperous. 
Disaster  of  any  kind  is  far  removed  from  their  thoughts.  The 
leaders  are  blind  to  the  actual  situation.  To  meet  this  condition 
of  things,  the  prophet  delivers  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
striking  of  all  his  utterances,  viz.  31~8.  The  ordinary  view  *  which 
makes  this  passage  an  explanation  of  the  prophet’s  mission,  upon 
the  ground  that  he  was  compelled  by  Yahweh’s  power  to  speak, 
although  against  his  will,  does  not  bear  close  examination. 

The  strophic  arrangement  of  3 1-8  is  2,  4, 4, 4,  and  2  lines,  each  line  a  pentame¬ 
ter,  a  movement  better  adapted  to  the  thought  than  the  trimeter.  Strophe  2 
seems  to  have  lost  one  of  its  four  lines,  the  restoration  of  which  (something 
like,  But  you  have  forsaken  and  rejected  Yahweh  your  God )  greatly  aids  in  se¬ 
curing  an  intelligible  interpretation.  The  effort  of  D.  H.  Miiller  f  to  connect 
these  vs.  (1_s),  as  two  strophes,  with  a  third  strophe  (vs.9-12),  in  each  of  which 
there  is  an  allusion  to  the  “  lion  ”  in  the  last  line  but  one,  seems  arbitrary  when 
one  measures  the  last  line  of  the  proposed  third  strophe,  and  observes  that, 
in  order  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  theory,  in  other  words,  to  get  in  “  the 
lion,”  he  makes  it  twice  the  length  of  any  other  line.  Cf.  the  arrangement  by 
Lohr  which  makes  vs.  1-10  consist  of  three  strophes  of  10,  6,  and  6  lines  re¬ 
spectively,  involves  the  omission  of  vs.16-46-56and  7  and  the  transposition  of  60 
to  follow  °6,  and  disregards  the  irregularity  of  the  length  of  the  lines  thereby 
secured.  See  also  Baumann,  35  ff.  Marti  treats  v.8  as  a  gloss. 


*  This  is  held  by  nearly  all  the  commentators ;  v.  the  partial  list  of  opinions 
given.  f  Die  Propheten,  I.  70ft 
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III.  1-3.  A  message  against  the  nation  which  Yahweh  brought  up 
out  of  Egypt :  You  were  chosen  for  a  special  work  ;  but  you  have 
forsaken  Yahweh,  therefore  you  shall  be  punished  for  your  iniqui¬ 
ties,  for  there  must  be  agreement  between  a  nation  and  its  God. 

1.  Strophe  1  (v.1)  is  made  up  of  two  pentameters,  and  forms  the  introduc¬ 
tion. — '£»  >ja]  is  really  superfluous  after  ai'by  and  before  'orrVo  by,  and,  since 
it  lengthens  the  line  unduly,  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  gloss.  —  00]  Some 
Mss.  have  ma,  so  <g  ol/cos,  and  Syr. -Hex.  (so  also  Oet.) ;  cf.  211  312  4®  <f  with 
51-  2  6U  710  9®.  — 'Dn  So  by]  <3  connects  with  foregoing  by  Kal.  Lohr  and  Marti 
omit 16  as  an  interpolation  due  to  a  desire  to  make  the  following  speech  refer  to 
Judah  as  well  as  to  Israel.  In  favor  of  this  might  be  urged  (see  Seesemann, 
Lohr;  cf.  Baumann)  :  (1)  that  the  sentence  is  complete  with  la;  (2)  16 
drags  a  little;  (3)  the  change  of  person,  from  Yahweh  to  I,  is  a  little  awk¬ 
ward;  (4)  this  expresses  briefly  Amos’s  theory  of  divine  justice,  but  this 
theory  in  the  vs.  that  follow  is  developed  and  applied  only  to  Israel,  not  to 
Judah;  (5)  Amos  never  uses  ioxb  to  introduce  a  divine  oracle.  But  this  con¬ 
clusion  is  not  necessary.  Amos  develops  his  thesis  only  against  Ephraim, 
but  it  is  not  impossible  that  in  the  theme  he  has  Judah  in  mind  also;  by 
means  of  an  addition  to  an  address  to  Ephraim  he  briefly  indicates  that  what 
he  is  about  to  say  in  v.2  applies  to  Judah  as  well  as  Israel.  It  is  not  his 
function,  however,  to  apply  it  especially  to  Judah  (so  Seesemann).  Since  v.8 
is  synonymous  with  v.26,  this  interpretation  ( v.i .)  solving  what  has  already 
become  a  difficult  problem  (Oort,  ThT.  XIV.,  121  f.,  138,  failing  to  find  any 
connection  between  v.2  and  v.8,  and  considering  the  “particularism”  of  v.2 
inconsistent  with  the  catholic  spirit  of  Amos,  regards  vs.1-  2  as  an  interpola¬ 
tion  ;  while  Now.  treats  3s"8  as  having  no  logical  relation  to  31-  2),  in  order  to 
secure  a  logical  antecedent  for  v.2®  and,  at  the  same  time,  make  the  structure 
of  strophe  2  complete,  I  would  suggest  that  such  a  line  as,  But  you  have  for¬ 
saken  Yahweh,  your  God,  once  formed  a  part  of  the  text.  —  2.  pi]  @  it ~kr]v; 
2.  phvovs. —  'PJH']  Gr.  ’‘T1)?).  —  'It'D  bon]  &  precedes  this  with  the  phrase 
“  from  all  the  peoples,”  which  is  probably  a  marginal  note,  explaining  nnse’D, 
that  has  crept  into  the  text  (so  Seb.).  —  DO'nniy]  @  ras  apaprias  (some  codd. 

,  >  S’  ..  V 

icaKlas) ;  A.  avopla s;  2.  aSncfas;  0.  a<re/3efas;  <§  HE  j'on'in; 

L7  iniquitates.  —  3.  nm]  (3  kirl  to  aurb  ku86\ov.  —  lljm  ox]  <3  id,v  44  7 vupl- 
tritxriv  eavrot/s  (=  ljnu),  so  Marti;  but  ’A.  cr WTafamai;  0.  o’vvtXdiocnv. 

1.  The  form  of  statement  is  intended  to  arouse  the  attention 
of  the  people,  cf.  313  41  51  84 ;  the  prophet,  according  to  ad¬ 

dresses  himself  to  the  sons  of  Israel^  by  whom  he  ordinarily  means 
Northern  Israel;*  but  here  he  adds,  as  if  by  an  afterthought,  the 


7 


*  So  here  Cal.,  Bauer,  Schro.,  Hi.,  Ew. 
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whole  family  that  I  brought  up,  etc.],  thus  giving  to  the  common 
phrase  a  larger  meaning.*  A  better  sense  is  gained  by  treating 
ID'  '33  as  a  gloss,  v.s.  Cf.  for  this  use  of  family,  v.2,  Je.  83  Mi.  23. 
This  phrase  “  reminded  Israel  proper  that  any  preeminence  among 
the  nations  of  which  they  might  boast  was  the  inheritance  of  all 
the  sons  of  Jacob,  and  it  reminded  Judah  that  any  danger  that 
threatened  Israel  threatened  them  also,  so  far  as  they  had  been 
guilty  of  similar  transgressions.”!  The  word  uttered  is  against] 
not  simply  in  reference  to  the  nation  Israel ;  and  here,  as  fre¬ 
quently  among  the  prophets,  there  is  the  fond  allusion  to  the 
time  when  Yahweh  brought  her  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt]  i.e. 
the  time  when  Israel  really  became  a  nation.  So  intense  has  the 
thought  of  the  prophet  become  that  he  identifies  himself  with 
Yahweh.  —  2.  You  only  have  I  known]  Not,  acknowledge  J  as  of  the 
elect,  nor  take  notice  of=  love  §  (cf.  Ho.  135  Ps.  ic  Jb.  2416)  ;  with 
the  following  preposition  from,  the  idea  is  to  distinguish  from,  to 
choose,  as  in  Gn.  1819  Je.  i5  Is.  58s.  This  thought  is  found  also  in 
Dt.  7°  142  281- 8- 13' 14  Ps.  i4719-20.  The  doctrine  that  Israel  has 
been  chosen  by  Yahweh  for  a  particular  service  to  the  world  lies 
at  the  basis  of  every  expression  of  Hebrew  thought.  Nor  is  it 
paralleled  by  a  similar  doctrine  among  other  nations  ;  in  any  case, 
the  teaching  took  a  stronger  hold  of  Israel.  This  thought,  car¬ 
ried  too  far,  furnished  the  basis  for  a  superstition  almost  as  deadly 
as  any  of  those  which  the  Israelitish  religion  was  to  displace. 
Against  this  superstition  the  prophets  contend.  The  choice  of 
Israel  by  Yahweh,  they  maintain,  is  not  unconditional.  Israel  must 
cherish  the  right  mind  toward  Yahweh,  or  punishment  will  come ; 
and  when  it  comes,  it  will  be  all  the  more  severe  because  of  the 
special  privileges  which  she  has  enjoyed.  Was  this  idea  true?  or 
was  it  a  fancy  of  the  Hebrew  people?  To  answer  this  question  is 
to  place  an  estimate  upon  the  whole  prophetic  work.  The  thought 
of  v.2ra  suggests  the  idea  of  failure  on  the  part  of  Israel  to  fulfil 
the  divine  purpose  (cf.  Ho.  410  Je.  519  Dt.  3110  1  S.  1523  2  K.  1715) 
because  she  has  rejected  Yahweh  ;  and  now  I  will  visit  upon  you  all 
your  iniquities]  (cf.  Ex.  206  Je.  59,29  n22  23s,  etc.),  because,  Israel, 


*  Os.,  Geb.,  Ros.,  Ba.,  Hd.,  Pu.,  Ke.,  We. 
f  Mit. 


t  Ke. 

$  Now.,  Dr.,  Elh, 
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you  have  rejected  the  unique  privileges  offered  you  ;  because, 
although  specially  chosen,  and  given  a  knowledge  of  Yahweh’s 
will  which  others  did  not  have,  you  have  shown  yourselves  un¬ 
worthy.  Calamity  is  here,  as  everywhere,  pictured  as  a  visitation 
of  God.  Too  much  stress  must  not  be  placed  upon  all \  which 
does  not  imply  that,  while  all  of  Israel’s  sins  shall  be  punished, 
some  of  those  of  less  favored  nations  might  be  overlooked.*  Israel’s 
punishment,  declares  the  prophet,  will  be  the  more  severe  because 
her  sins  have  been  more  heinous ;  the  “  all  ”  refers  to  the  sins  of 
the  nation  many  times  repeated.  If,  now,  Yahweh  and  Israel 
have  no  longer  anything  in  common,  can  there  be  harmony  and 
cooperation  as  in  the  past?  —  3.  Can  {they)  two  walk  together ,  if 
they  be  not  agreed?)  If,  on  the  one  hand,  Israel  has  left  Yahweh, 
and  if,  on  the  other,  he  is  planning  for  Israel  terrible  punishment, 
what  will  be  the  issue?  The  prophet  sees,  what  other  men  of  his 
times  do  not  see,  viz.  the  dissolution  of  the  covenant  relationship 
which  has  hitherto  existed  between  Israel  and  Yahweh.  In  the 
remaining  strophes  he  proceeds  to  develop  this  thought.  The 
interpretations  which  connect  v.3  with  what  follows,  and  make  it 
to  be  the  thought  of  the  whole,  that  everything  has  a  definite 
cause  and  works  out  an  ordained  result  {e.g.  that  two  persons, 
seen  walking  together  in  the  wild  moorlands  of  Tekoa,  must  have 
arranged  their  meeting  beforehand,  i.e.  have  agreed  to  be  to¬ 
gether,  cf.  Jos.  ii5  Jb.  2n),f  and  that  the  presence  of  the  prophet 
against  his  will  indicates  a  plan  of  action  formed  against  them 
by  Yahweh  himself,  J  proceed  from  a  wrong  point  of  view.  No¬ 
tice  should  be  taken  of  that  other  class  of  interpretations  in 
which  a  special  allusion  is  found  in  nyij  to  the  agreement  be¬ 
tween  Yahweh  and  the  prophet,  conveying  authority  to  the  latter,  § 
or  the  agreement  between  Joel  and  Amos,  ||  or  the  agreement 
among  all  the  prophets,  an  agreement  which  indicated  the  truth 
of  their  message  as  coming  from  the  Holy  Spirit,!"  this  assertion 
of  their  authority  being  rendered  necessary  because  the  proph¬ 
ets  had  been  forbidden  (21* * §)  to  prophesy.**  That  the  verse 


*  So  Ke. 

f  Va.,  Schro.,  Hi.,  Ew.,  Mit.,  Now.,  GAS.,  et  at. 

+  St. 

§  Cal.,  Dathe,  Bauer,  Ros.,  Mau.,  Ke.,  Or. 
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refers  to  the  relation  between  Yahweh  and  his  people  was  rightly 
taught  by  Grotius,  Gebhard,  Marck,  Harenberg,  Justi,  Schroder, 
Henderson,  Pusey. 

1.  run  noyrnN  •ijtob']  does  not  mark  a  formal  division  of  the  matter  (cf. 
41  51 ;  contra  Mit.);  the  prophet  both  at  the  beginning  and  in  the  middle  of 
his  utterances  frequently  uses  this,  or  a  similar  phrase,  to  arouse  attention.  — 
-im]  Pf.  of  indef.  past,  H.  17,  3;  Dr.  §  9.  —  DO'Sg]  The  prep,  is  not  used 
simply  as  a  dat.  (Va. ;  cf.  Gn.  216),  nor  does  it  mean  in  reference  to  (suggested 
by  Va.) ;  the  common  force  against  is  more  appropriate  (Ros.  and  most 
comm.).  —  nnoB>pn_1?o]  On  So  totality  of ,  H.  5,  1  a,  (1).  On  form  of  *»Dn,  Barth 
NB.  1 61  a  ;  used  in  this  strophe  in  both  its  narrower  and  wider  sense,  family 
and  nation  ;  on  its  derivation  from  not?  pour  out,  v.  BSZ.  868.  —  vi'Sjrn]  On  the 
sudden  change  of  person,  see  Ko.  Siil.  249.  —  onxp  ps<]  Appos.  annexion, 
H.  8,  2>c'y  GK.  128/5.  —  2.  Dons]  Emphatic,  (1)  in  standing  before  its  vb. 
rather  than  as  a  suffix  in  connection  with  it,  thus  furnishing  one  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  usages  of  ns,  H.  1 1,  2  b,  (1),  GK.  1 1 7  <? ;  (2)  in  being  preceded  by  PI. — 
ini'-y]  Not  a  stat.  pf.  do  I  know,  but  a  pres.  pf.  have  /  chosen  ;  H.  17,  2  ;  Dr. 
§  8 ;  GK.  106  g,  an  act  of  the  past  the  consequences  of  which,  at  least  in 
part,  continue  down  to  and  include  the  present.  — 13"7g]  Implying  a  statement 
of  Israel’s  abandonment  ofYahweh. — ipos]  A  future  impf.  H.  22,  1 ;  GK.  107  i; 
Dr.  §  29.  —  nWJ>]  Strictly  error,  cf.  the  vb.  in  2  S.  714  2417,  etc.,  and  Dr.  on 
1  S.  2030. —  3.  inn’]  Fuller  ram  (Je.  4612  21  493) ;  lit.,  in  his  unities ,  acc. 
of  manner  (Barth,  ZDMG.  XLII.  356),  GK.  1 18  q,  Ols.  135  c  ;  cf.  Gn.  226-8.  — 
os  ’n^o]  From  n^o  cstr.  with  archaic  ending  i,  H.  41  rm.  e ;  GK.  90  m ;  Sta. 
§  343  ;  found  in  Phoen.  (Tabnith  inscr.  5)  as  conj. ;  without  ds,  Is.  io4 
Gn.  433;  cf.  Ko.  392  a.  —  njm]  lit.  they  have  made  an  appointment  (cf. 
nyuo  appointed  time'). 

4,  5.  The  roar  of  the  enemy  may  even  now  be  heard ;  Israel, 
unconscious  of  the  fact,  is  already  within  the  toils. 

In  a  double  figure,  that  of  a  lion  and  his  prey,  and  that  of 
a  bird  and  its  hunter,  the  situation  of  Israel,  in  the  prophet’s 
times,  is  portrayed.  This  situation  is  the  result  of  the  separation 
of  Israel  from  Yahweh.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  Israel 
as  a  nation  has  long  been  deaf  to  the  roaring  of  the  lion,  and 
blind  to  the  hunter  and  his  snare.  Only  the  prophet  hears  and 
sees. 

The  structure  of  strophe  3  is  clear. 

4.  ijj’d]  ©  Ik  to 0  Spvpou  auroO.  —  lruyDD]  Baumann  om.  —  ■a1’]  ©  adds  tI. 
Lohr  om.  46’fi(l  as  being  superfluous  both  in  form  and  thought. —  5.  no  hy 
pun]  ©  lirl  tt)v  77)v,  which  suggests  either  the  omission  of  no  (so  Oort 
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ThT.  XIV.  134  and  Em.,  Gun,  Mit.,  Val.,  Now.,  Elh.,  Hirscht,  Lohr,  Oet., 
Baumann),  as  having  crept  in  by  mistake  from  the  last  clause  of  v.5,  or, 
better,  the  corruption  into  ns  of  an  original  \)S  (Perles).  —  tPpiD]  <51  ('feuroO 
(=  tf’plD,  or  Bfe’D  Vol.) ;  so  jo®;  Mit.  tfrp',  but  cf.  Gun.  —  nSjn]  (5  <7xa.<sdri<xeTai, 
IT  auferetur  ( =  nSjpn,  so  also  Gr.).  —  'NiTjc]  ©  iirl  tt) s  yrjs.  —  713b'  n1"]  © 
adds  rt.  5$  om.  and  renders  11071,  ^jo,  but  this  was  not,  as  Seb.,  basing  his 
idea  upon  a  certain  conception  of  the  passage,  suggests,  the  correct  text ;  for 
it  carries  with  it  lack  of  rhythm  and  of  good  meaning. 

4.  The  prophet  is  a  countryman  and  deals  with  phenomena 
which  are  familiar  to  him.  For  a  long  time  lions  have  not  fre¬ 
quented  Palestine,  but  the  testimony  is  unquestioned  that  they 
were  common  down  to  the  Christian  era,  and  even  later.* — Does 
a  lion  roar  in  the  forest  when  there  is  no  prey  for  him~\  i.e.  Does 
he  go  hunting  without  securing  something?  or  in  declarative  form, 
When  a  lion  roars,  his  prey  is  near  at  hand  ;  let  it  beware.  The 
second  member  is  only  a  variation  in  form  of  the  first :  The  young 
lion  does  not  utter  his  voice  unless  he  has  caught  something.  In 
the  prophet’s  mind  the  people,  destined  to  suffer  for  their  sins,  are 
the  prey,  which  is  already,  in  vision,  in  the  possession  of  the  lion, 
whose  roar,  though  uttered,  the  prey  has  not  understood.  The 
prophet’s  voice  is  one  of  warning  ;  and,  now,  with  change  of 
figure  we  hear  it  again  ;  and  this  time,  likewise,  it  is  a  figure  which 
appeals  to  a  countryman.  —  5.  Does  a  bird  fall  upon  the  ground, 
if  there  is  no  hunter?  or  does  a  snare  fly  tip  without  catching 
anything?']  Here,  as  Mitchell  observes,  “  the  order  of  thought  is 
reversed.”  The  prophet,  with  his  keen  insight,  perceives  that 
already  the  bird  has  fallen,  the  snare  has  sprung  up.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  there  is  a  hunter  near  at  hand,  invisible  perhaps, 
but  none  the  less  real.  Cannot  the  people  see  that  they  are 
entrapped,  that  they  are  already  within  the  toils  ? 

The  first  couplet  (v.4)  has  been  interpreted  (1)  as  one  of  several  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  principle  of  cause  and  effect ;  nothing  happens  by  chance  ;  there 
is  always  a  cause  (Reu.,  Val.,  Now.,  GAS.,  Dr.,  et  all) ;  (2)  as  describing 
Yahweh  under  the  figure  of  a  lion  (cf.  v.8,  also  i2,  Je.  2580  Ho.  1 110 ;  and, 
on  the  roaring  of  the  lion,  cf.  Ps.  10421  Is.  529  314  Je.  216  Ez.  2225),  i.e. 
Yahweh’s  roar  compels  me  to  prophesy  (Schro.,  Hi.),  or  Yahweh’s  roar  indi- 


*  Cf.  Ju.  146  1  S.  1784  2  K.  1725  ;  Reland,  Palaestina ,  I.  274;  Van  Lennep,  Bible 
Lands,  247  ;  G.  E.  Post,  art.  “  Lion,"  DB. 
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cates  imminent  danger  (Cal.,  Os.,  Pu.),  or  Yahweh’s  roar  should  lead  to 
repentance  (Geb.),  or  Yahweh  does  not  chreaten,  and  fail  to  send  punish¬ 
ment  (Dathe,  Jus.,  Ros.).  It  is  suggested  by  some  (Ba.,  Hi.)  that  in  the 
first  clause  the  roaring  precedes  and  is  the  cause  of  capture  ;  while  in  the 
second,  it  is  a  different  roar,  viz.  that  which  accompanies  the  eating  and  so 
follows  as  the  result  of  the  capture.  According  to  Geb.  the  young  lion  is  the 
prophet  who  joins  with  Yahweh  in  threatening  punishment ;  lid.  suggests  that 
the  subject  of  must  be  nnt),  not  P'or,  since  the  young  lion  in  the  den 
roars  only  when  the  old  lion  brings  home  the  prey ;  but  the  second  clause  is 
generally  understood  to  present  the  same  thought  as  the  first  (Ros.,  Ke., 
el  al.).  Even  greater  difficulty  has  attended  the  interpretation  of  the  second 
couplet  :  (i)  a  bird  does  not  fall  upon  the  ground,  unless  there  be  to  it,  i.e. 
the  bird  (Hi.,  Mau.,  Ba.),  or  the  ground  (Hes.),  a  snare  (Cal.,  Os.,  Dat., 
Ros.),  or  a  fowler  (Luther,  Ba.);  in  other  words,  people  do  not  suffer  except 
because  of  sin  ;  or  calamity  never  comes  except  by  a  net  which  God  stretches 
(Cal.,  Os.,  Dat.),  or  calamity  comes  through  the  snare  of  Jeroboam’s  false 
worship  (Geb.).  The  ns  of  v.6  6  is  “  the  large  net  of  the  bird-catcher  which  he 
has  to  draw  up  and  which  takes  a  number  of  birds  at  once”  (Ew.).  Hence, 
will  the  net  go  up,  i.e.  be  taken  away  (Ew.,  Hes.,  Mau.),  or  treating  nbjP 
as  Hiph.,  will  the  fowler  remove  the  net  before,  etc.  (Cal.,  Geb.,  Jus.,  Schro. ; 
cf.  3J) ;  while  many  understand  it  as  meaning,  the  net  does  not  spring  up 
unless  a  bird  has  entered  it  (Os.,  Hi.,  Hd.,  Ke.,  Now.,  GAS.,  Dr.,  et  al.).  From 
one  or  another  of  these  renderings,  the  thought  is  inferred  to  be  :  Yahweh 
will  surely  not  desist  until  his  threatenings  have  been  fulfilled  (Cal.,  Os.,  Ros., 
et  al.),  or  Israel  is  to  be  captured  by  the  fowler  Satan  (Geb.).  You  cannot 
escape  a  punishment  which  God  has  announced  through  the  prophets  (Dat.). 
Just  as  none  of  these  things  happen  without  a  cause,  so  the  prophet’s  preach¬ 
ing  is  not  without  cause  —  Yahweh  has  revealed  to  him  the  coming  calamity 
(so  GAS.,  Now.,  Dr.,  Marti,  et  al.). 


4.  nn«,  ■vtr]  nn«  and  ns1,  which  are  but  different  forms  of  the  same 
word  (01s.  216  d,  Barth,  NB.  237),  are  the  usual  words  for  lion.  The  original 
meaning  is  probably  to  be  seen  in  the  Ethiopic  XC*P,  wild  beast.  The  Arabic 

wild  goat,  is  a  different  specialization  of  the  same  idea.  Aram.  rpiN, 

P  V 

Syr.  |_A],  Assyr.  arft,  all  mean  lion.  It  is  the  usual  word  in  Hebrew ;  N'iS 

*>'x  ..f°\ 

(Arab.  8UJ,  Assyr.  labbu)  is  the  poetic  word  and  does  not  mean  dis¬ 

tinctly  lioness  (the  old  view,  cf.  Ges.  Thes.  738)  although  in  some  cases  it  is 
feminine,  •vca  is  the  young  lion,  but  old  enough  to  seek  prey,  thus  distin¬ 
guished  from  lit  the  cub,  usually  of  a  lion.  —  'S  px  rpm]  Circ.  clause,  cf.  v.6, 
pb  j'N  tfpici,  H.  45,  id;  Dr.  §  159;  GK.  141  <r. —  ptj]  Cstr.  before  'iS  GK. 
1520;  Ew.8  321  b;  Sta.  §  3710.  —  '|L”p  jn']  Cf.  S'ip  Nii’j.  —  dn  'nb;]  Cf.  v.3  ; 
GK.  163  c.  —  5.  pidx]  Here  fern.,  but  masc.  in  Ps.  1028  Pr.  j23 ;  cf.  Ko. 
252  a.  —  nb;"n]  On  the  various  constructions,  v.s.  —  a’pic]  The  whole  bird- 
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net  or  trap  is  probably  expressed  by  ns  (cf.  Pr.  728  Ec.  912),  consisting  of 
two  frames  covered  with  nets,  which  fly  together,  perhaps  the  lower  one 
flying  up,  when  the  trap  is  sprung,  tfpin  is  either  the  mechanism  by  striking 
which  the  bird  springs  the  trap  (cf.  Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptians,  I.  ser.  iii.  37  f.,  46;  Hoffm.  ZAW.  iii.  101  ;  BSZ.)  or, 
better  still,  the  bait  (BDB.,  Dr.);  in  any  case  not  a  synonym  of  no  ( contra 
Mit.  and  Hirscht).  —  toS]  Inf.  abs.  prec.  the  finite  vb.,  intensifying  it ;  H.  28, 
3«;  GK.  1 13  n,  q.  On  the  position  of  the  negative,  v.  Ko.  352/. 

6,  7.  The  calamity  comes  from  Yahweh ;  but  Yahweh  always 
warns  ;  why,  then,  do  not  the  people  tremble  ? 

Having  announced  that  Yahweh  and  Israel  must  now  separate 
and  that  the  latter  is  to  be  punished  (strophe  2),  that  a  nation, 
even  at  this  time,  is  ready  to  pounce  down  upon  Israel  as  her  prey 
(strophe  3),  the  prophet,  in  strophe  4,  asks  :  Why,  when  the  alarm 
has  been  given,  do  the  people  not  tremble?  This  calamity,  so  soon 
to  burst  upon  them,  like  every  such  calamity,  is  from  Yahweh.  Do 
they  not  understand  that  Yahweh  sends  no  disaster  without  having 
previously  made  announcement  through  his  prophets  ? 

6.  The  structure  of  strophe  4  is  chiastic,  members  1  and  4  relating  to  the 
alarm,  members  2  and  3,  to  the  agency  of  Yahweh.  Nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  the  close  relationship  of  these  two  couplets.  The  versions 
almost  unanimously  treat  on  as  a  particle  of  condition.  —  mp  njn]  Hoffm., 
ip  njn  (pv.il).  —  ntpy]  Elh.  njp  Lohr  and  Baumann  transpose  v.6a  and 
—  7.  Variations  exist  as  to  the  tense  rendering  of  nbj  .  .  .  mj'jr,  @  ttoi  170-17 

P  P 

.  .  .  a.TV0K\6pD  •,  U  facit  .  .  .  revelaverit ;  Sb  •  •  •  U-^.  —  niD]  (15  traiddav 
(reading  a  formation  from  ID',  Vol.);  the  suffix  ahrou  is  present  in  (§AQ; 

j> 

’A.  air&pprirov ;  S.  6p.t\cov ;  0.  tt)v  pov\t/v ;  <£  ci]|k  Oort’s  suggestion 
of  no  ( Th.T .  XIV.  135;  adopted  by  Gun.)  or  jo  (Em.;  so  also  Hal.)  for 
'3  (v.7)  is  superfluous.  Oet.  would  place  v.7  after  v.8  on  the  ground  that 
'0  of  v.7  finds  no  basis  in  v.6;  while  Lohr,  Baumann,  Marti,  om.  v.7  as  a  gloss. 

6.  Shall  a  trumpet  be  sounded  in  a  city ]  as  a  summons  to  bat¬ 
tle,  or  in  order  to  give  alarm  against  destructive  animals  (Jo.  21), 
or  against  an  approaching  enemy  (Ho.  5s  Je.  61  Ez.  33s),  and 
the  people  not  tremble  (cf.  Ho.  n1011  1  S.  164).  Why,  then, 
should  not  the  warnings  of  the  prophet  be  heard  and  heeded  ?  — 
Can  evil~\  i.e.  not  moral  evil,  but  misfortune,  calamity,  disaster 
(cf.  1  S.  69  Je.  i14  1 8s  Is.  457  Gn.  1919  4434  Ex.  3214  Ez.  f), 
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happen  in  a  city  and  Yahweh  not  have  caused  it?]  He  is  over 
all  and  in  all,  the  author  of  all  fortune,  good  or  ill.  —  7.  But 
(rather  than  for)  he  does  nothing]  in  the  way  of  sending  calamity 
upon  men,*  except  he  reveal  his  (secret)  purpose  to  his  servants, 
the  prophets]  To  the  prophets,  who  are  Yahweh’s  servants  (cf. 

the  frequent  use  of  this  expression  in  Jeremiah’s  times,  e.g. 

2  K.  if3- 23  2 110  24s  Je.  7“  254  26s  2919  3515),  and  as  such 

represent  him  in  his  dealings  with  men  (Gn.  1817  Dt.  1818),  he 

reveals  the  significance  of  the  calamity,  and  the  purpose  which  it 
was  intended  to  subserve.  They  are  given  the  knowledge  and 
are  expected  to  sound  the  alarm  by  forewarning  and  exhortation. 
Since,  then,  every  calamity  comes  from  Yahweh  to  serve  a  purpose, 
and  since  the  prophets,  who  are  the  interpreters  of  the  divine  will, 
have  given  the  alarm,  how  strange  that  the  people  who  are  in  such 
danger  do  not  hear  and  tremble  ! 

6.  ox]  better  understood  as  an  interrogative  (—  num;  so  many,  e.g. 
Har.,  Jus.,  Ros.,  Ew.,  Hd.,  Pu.,  Reu.,  Or.,  We.)  than  as  a  conditional  part. 
(Schro.  apparently,  Mit.);  rarely  (cf.  Gn.  3817  1  K.  i27  Ju.  5s  Is.  2916)  at  the 
beginning  of  an  interrog.  and  still  more  rarely,  as  here,  repeated  (cf.  Je.  48s7 
Jb.  612);  cf.  H.  42,  4  a,  b;  GK.  150  <4;  Ew.8  324  c,  (c)).  —  rnrp  xS  oyi]  Circ. 
clause;  note  use  of  xS  (not  px,  see  vs.  4-5;  cf.  ncy  xS  mm),  because  the  vb. 
is  finite;  GK.  152  a,  6;  Dr.  §  162.  —  mya  nyn]  Hoffm.’s  reading,  (x)  nyn 
(fern,  of  yn  =  njnn;  cf.  Ex.  3217),  and  (2)  nya,  through  a  watcher,  i.e.  a 
prophet,  is,  as  Gun.  (pp.  59-61)  has  said,  open  to  the  following  objections  : 
1)  The  word  nyn  cannot  be  shown  to  exist;  in  Ex.  3217  it  is  either  to  be  read 
‘'yn  with  Qerl,  or  njn,  with  a  fem.  suffix,  with  Di.  2)  jn  is  not  identical  with 
nynn,  but  means,  in  accordance  with  the  original  meaning  of  the  root, 
a  tumultuous  noise  rather  than  a  warning  cry  (Ex.  3217  Mi.  4°  Jb.  36s3). 
3)  The  reading  nya  for  mya  is  very  questionable.  No  text  is  known  in  which 
ny  has  the  meaning  proposed,  synonymous  with  prophet.  4)  The  inference 
which  Hoffm.  draws,  that  “  false  prophets  do  not  warn,”  i.e.  false  prophets 
sleep  while  the  true  are  wakeful,  is  not  warranted  by  the  facts.  5)  The 
connection  with  nsr?  xV  mm  would  be  difficult,  and  Hoffm.  does  not  ex- 

T  T  T  - 

plain  it.  —  na>y]  The  3rd  pers.  is  resumed  here;  cf.  v.26;  Ko.  Stil.  256. — 
7.  ’2]  Does  not  mean  here  for  (to  be  joined  with  v.8;  Schm.,  Or.,  Dr.), 
nor  namely  (Hi.),  nor  surely  (Geb.,  Hd.,  BDB.,  Now.;  cf.  GAS.),  nor  is 
Oort’s  suggestion  of  a  change  to  na  or  J3  necessary;  the  preceding  sentence 
is  virtually  a  negative  sentence,  and  ’3  =  but( Mit.),  H.  44  rm.  (</) ;  GK.  163  b; 
Ew.8  354 a.  —  nirjr]  Indef.  freq.,  H.  21,  3;  Dr.  §  33  ( b );  GK.  107 g.  —  ttb 


*  Cal.,  Geb.,  Ros. 
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131  .  .  .]  A  usual  form  of  expressing  nothing  (cf.  Ex.  94  I  K.  57  io3  Is.  392); 
cf.  also  ho  .  .  .  no  one;  H.  14,  2 d;  GK.  152  b.  —  en  '3]  except  — 

unless  previously,  H.  48,  1  /;  GK.  163  c;  Ko.  372/2.  —  nSj]  Fut.  pf.,  H.  19,  3; 
Dr.  §  17. — ’IT'D]  The  old  derivation  was  from  ID’,  to  establish,  hence  a  de¬ 
cree,  counsel  (Jus.;  Ges.  Thes.  602  ;  Hd.).  It  is  now  usually  assigned  to  the 

root  hd  of  uncertain  meaning  (BDB. ;  Ko.  II1.  p.  49;  cf.  Horn.  ZDMG. 

0  0 

XLVI.  529).  Similar  is  Syr.  jooec,  secret  conversation,  td  has  the 
meanings,  (1)  confidential  discourse,  (2)  counsel,  (3)  secret,  (4)  assembly,  here 
probably  secret,  secret  counsel,  cf.  Je.  2318- 23.  Lohr  ( v.s .,  following  Duhm, 
and  Che.  EB.  I.  154)  urges  against  the  authenticity  of  v.7  (1)  the  difficulty  of 
explaining  '3;  (2)  the  phrase  E'N'Exn  vi2>i  belongs  to  Je.,  Dt.,  and  later  litera¬ 
ture;  (3)  hid  occurs  nowhere  prior  to  Je.;  (4)  the  poetic  structure  differs 
from  that  of  the  context,  hence  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  interpolated  expla¬ 
nation  of  v.Si.  But  an  argument  from  language  is  at  best  unconvincing;  the 
'3  can  be  satisfactorily  disposed  of  as  above;  and  the  v.  fits  well  in  the  strophic 
structure  here  presented. 

8.  The  enemy  having  manifested  his  presence,  let  every  one  fear  ; 
Yahweh  having  spoken,  let  every  one  recognize  the  coming  calamity. 

The  utterance  is  the  last  of  the  rapidly  rising  climax,  and  sus¬ 
tains  a  close  logical  connection  with  what  has  been  said;  both 
members  are  thus  connected  with  strophe  2,  the  first,  also,  espe¬ 
cially  with  strophe  3,  and  the  second  with  strophe  4  In  view  of 
the  decision  to  punish  Israel  for  his  sins  (strophe  2),  a  movement 
has  been  inaugurated  which  makes  Israel,  though  seemingly  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  fact,  the  prey  of  a  mighty  xration  (strophe  3) ; 
the  lion  has  roared,  let  every  one  fear  (strophe  5  a) ;  Yahweh  is 
the  author  of  this  situation,  and  has  through  his  prophets  an¬ 
nounced  it,  though  without  effect  (strophe  4)  ;  the  Lord  God  hath 
spoken,  let  every  one  hear  and  see  beforehand  the  coming  disaster 
(strophe  5  h). 

8.  The  parallelism  is  complete  and  synonymous,  although  “  the  lion  ”  and 
“the  Lord  God”  do  not  have  the  same  reference.  —  jncI  @  and  T  render 
by  futures,  epev^er at,  rugiel,  S  and  SJ  by  pfs.,  JcaiJ,  Em.  —  For  131]  all 
have  pfs.  —  >c]  ©  ral  tLs  in  both  cases.  —  N3j’]  We.  Tin'  (so  also  Now.) ;  and 
Che.  ( EB .  I.  154)  3 so';  but  no  change  is  necessary. 

8.  The  prophet,  as  has  been  seen,  recognizes  in  the  tramp  of 
the  Assyrian  army,  which  his  ear  has  been  quick  to  catch,  the  fact 
that  the  lion  has  roared~\,  and,  himself  hearing  it  so  distinctly,  he 
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does  not  understand  why  others  should  be  deaf  to  it.  —  IVJio  is 
there  that  does  not  fear .?]  The  purpose  of  the  roaring  was  to  occa¬ 
sion  fear ;  why  is  it  that  every  citizen  of  the  kingdom  is  not  terror- 
stricken  and  penitent  before  the  approach  of  this  terrible  army 
from  the  north  ?  —  The  Lord  Yahweh  hath  spoken\  and  the  words 
have  no  uncertain  sound.  The  message  given,  as  always,  through 
his  servant,  the  prophet,  and  given  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  con¬ 
viction  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  would  not  see,  has  been  uttered ; 
who  is  it  that  cannot  prophesy  ?  *]  Who  is  there  so  blind  as  not  to 
see  this  coming  misfortune  and  proclaim  beforehand  its  terrible 
significance ;  in  order  that,  if  perchance  Israel  should  hear  and 
repent,  Yahweh  might  order  otherwise  ?  This  was  the  purpose  of 
all  prophecy. 

8.  jisw  nnx]  Circ.  cl.  with  vb.  in  pf.  {the  lions  having  roared )  preced¬ 
ing  the  principal  sentence,  H.  45,  7,b\  Dr.  §  165;  GK.  156^.  —  ni"  n1?  'c] 
i.e.  who  should  not  fear  ?  or  who  is  there  that  does  not  fear  ?  or  let  every  one 
fear.  On  the  force  of  the  tenses  here  and  the  conditional  nature  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  z/.  GK.  159  h\  Dr.  §  154.  —  Nar]  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  (Schrci.) 
that  there  is  here  a  reference  to  the  event  described  in  712,  and  that  conse¬ 
quently  that  event  took  place  before  the  utterance  of  this  passage.  The  sub¬ 
stitution  of  nn'  for  tor  ( v.s. )  is  too  prosaic,  but  harmonizes  with  the  general 
interpretation  adopted  above. 


§  6.  The  doom  of  Samaria.  39-43.  In  still  another  form  the 
prophet  delivers  the  message  given  him  to  proclaim.  (1)  So  great 
is  the  wickedness  of  the  capital  city,  Samaria,  that  even  Egypt 
and  Philistia,  called  upon  to  look  within  Samaria’s  walls,  are 
astonished  at  what  they  see.  (2)  But  an  enemy  is  coming  who 
will  quickly  lay  waste  this  beautiful  and  luxurious  city.  What 
remains  will  be  as  nothing.  Even  the  altars  of  Bethel  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  dreadful  destruction.  (3)  The  women  of  Samaria, 
because  of  their  debaucheries,  must  share  the  punishment.  They 
shall  be  carried  away  captives  through  breaches  in  the  wall. 

This  piece,  which  is  entirely  separate  from  the  preceding  and  following, 
originally  consisted  of  six  strophes,  each  containing  four  pentameters.  To 
restore  this,  certain  minor  changes  in  the  text  are  necessary  as  well  as 
the  transfer  of  v.16  to  follow  v.n  (see  B IV.,  Sept.  1898,  pp.  179-82;  so 
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also  Elh.;  cf.  Lohr  who  places  v.12  after  Vs.13- 14- and  ls;  and  Baumann  who 
places  v.1J  between  v.10  and  v.u).  Here  again  Muller’s  arrangement  of 
strophes  ( Die  Propheten,  I.  71)  fails,  because  he  has  not  observed  that 
41-3  belongs  with  39-15  and,  indeed,  forms  the  climax  of  the  piece  (so  We., 
GAS.)  The  first  line  of  each  strophe,  as  rearranged,  contains  a  statement  of 
proclamation  or  assertion  on  the  part  of  Yahweh,  thus  giving  great  intensity 
to  the  whole  passage.  Still  further,  the  six  strophes  logically  divide  them¬ 
selves  into  three  groups,  each  of  two,  and  in  the  first  strophe  of  each  group 
reference  is  made  to  Samaria.  Strophes  1  and  2  (vs.9- 10,  vs.11- 15)  present  a 
judgment  scene.  Samaria  is  accused  of  tumult  and  oppression.  Outside 
nations  are  summoned  to  witness  her  wickedness  and  to  testify  against  her. 
The  decision  is  rendered  —  punishment,  viz.  destruction  by  a  foreign  foe 
who  will  lay  waste  the  whole  city.  Three  clauses  are  probably  interpola¬ 
tions:  (1)  •i-icni  (v.9)  merely  repeats  the  idea  contained  in  ■ljnpu'n  and, 
although  in  the  form  pcnP  it  would  be  common,  may  be  thrown  out;  (2) 
H2Pp3  (v.9)  is  very  awkward,  meaning,  not  oppression,  but  the  op¬ 

pressed ;  does  not  join  well  with  ruD-inp;  is  superfluous  in  view  of  (v.10) ; 
and  entirely  spoils  the  measure  of  the  line  (see  BW.,  Sept.  1898,  p.  182;  so 
Lohr).  (3)  rfirv  dnj  (v.15)  does  violence  to  the  measure  and  is  tautological 
after  the  same  phrase  in  v.11,  which  constitutes  the  first  member  of  the  strophe. 
The  transfer  of  v.1B  to  follow  v.11  is  justified  by  the  demands  of  the  strophic 
arrangement,  for  otherwise  all  would  be  confusion;  by  the  closeness  of 
thought  in  Vs.llaild15,  everything  having  to  do  with  houses  (palaces,  winter 
houses,  summer  houses) ;  and  by  the  fact  that  in  its  present  position  it  makes 
an  anti-climax,  while  by  its  removal  v.14  furnishes,  in  the  destruction  even 
of  Bethel’s  altars,  the  highest  point  yet  reached  in  the  description. 

9.  pudin]  ©  x6pai*  (=  niDPN;  so  also  Elh.),  or  mxPN  (Vol.),  so  in 
vs.10-  n.  —  TniPto]  ©  tv  ’Aocrvptois  (=  nwso,  so  also  Gr.,  Wkl.  Untersuch.  185, 
Val.,  Oort  Em.,  Oet.,  Marti);  Elh.,  wnd.  —  Sjn]  Elh.,  njn,  omitting  2  pudpn. 
—  onxn  fPN]  ©  T7?s  A lybirrov,  probably  an  error  for  yrjs  Aly',  which  appears 
in  22  Mss.  (so  Hirscht).  —  nnni]  Baumann  om.  —  nn]  Read  in  sg.  with  ©S 
and  Syr.-Hex.;  cf.  41  61  (so  Oort,  TAT,  XIV.  129;  We.,  Now.,  GAS.,  Lohr, 
Elh.,  Oet.,  Baumann)  ;  Gr.  ny.  —  none]  sg.,  ©  davpaerra,  reading  incorrectly, 
nvnnn,  pass.  ptep.  of  PDP  (Drusius,  Ba.),  2.  axopracrias. —  P3Pp3  .  .  .  P31P3] 
Oort  (  Th  T.  XIV.  129)  ri3Pp3  .  .  .  rbin3.  —  P3ip3  D’pwyi]  om.  as  a  gloss  upon 
nmne,  which  unduly  lengthens  the  line  ( v.s .).  —  10.  1JH’]  ©  sg.  —  nri3j  niii’y] 

»  „  0  V 

©  a  Hcrrac  ivavrlov  avTrjs  ( rr  pro:  .  .  .  PtW,  Va.).  —  Pri3j]  Sb  \d.n  1 IHPV, 
(connecting  with  ro',  Seb.),  ®  NnnjN.  — onj]  Lohr  removes  to  the  end  of 
the  v.;  Baumann  om. —  11.  ypNP  3’3D1  Px]  ©  Typos  KVKXidev  y  yrj  crov  tpypudti- 
aerai,  vocalizing  Px,  taking  crov  from  fob  line,  dropping  1,  and  adding  the  vb. 
U  tribulabitur  et  circuietur  terra.  Read  336'  with  S>  (adopted  by  St.,  Gun., 
Seb.,  We.,  Gr.,  Val.,  Now.,  Dr.,  Lohr,  Elh.,  Hirscht,  Oet.);  this  is  better  than 
3p2  (Ba.),  or  3'3D^  (Bauer);  cf.  Hoffm.  and  Gu.,  3'3Di;  Jus.  3’3D  nx  (but  v. 
Gun.);  Oort  (Em.)  331D1;  Rahmer  20D  (cited  by  Hirscht),  a  dialect  form 
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for  30U’  =  flame ;  Va.  3'3D  iix;  Gr.  T>xr,  for  ns,  on  basis  of  0;  Hal.  vyr  -\it. 
—  Trim]  &  =  Tvrn,  with  fol.  suffixes  in  3  sg.  fem.  ©  nara^ei.  We.,  TVini  (so 
also  Gr.,  Now.,  Lohr,  Elh.,  Oet.,  Hal.). —  30c]  Hal.  ntap.  —  inn]  Oet.,  11m 
— 15.  'nnni]  <3  cruyxeu  xal  ward^w,  explained  by  Vol.  as  a  double 
rendering  based  on  a  reading,  incri  or  ’mnn;  cf.  @’s  rendering  of  Dpn> 
in  1  S.  710.  —  iodi]  ©  7r po<7Tedr)<rovTcu  —  icd’  or  isdu  (Va.,  Oet.)  or  idd.x  (Vol.). 
■ — D'3T  3'ru]  ©  irepoL  oIkoiitoWoI  ;  ©AQ  oIkol  trepoi.  ttoWoI.  There  is  no  need 
to  suppose,  with  Oort  (T/i T.  XIV.  12S),  that  is  corrupt;  cf.  Baumann, 
(tin  'm. —  mm  dnj]  Lohr  om.  as  a  later  addition  ( v.s .). 

9-11.  Samaria's  wickedness  astonishes  the  neighboring  nations. 

9.  The  opening  words  accord  with  the  oriental  usage  of  sum¬ 
moning  assemblies  by  proclamation.  Proclaim ]  i.e.  let  it  be 
proclaimed,  the  word  being  used  indefinitely,*  and  not  addressed 
specifically,  either  to  the  prophets  f  (for  Amos  seems  everywhere 
to  be  standing  alone  in  his  work),  the  hostile  nations,  J  or  any 
general  messenger.  §  —  Over  the  palaces ]  Because  either  the 
upper  classes  are  addressed,  as  corresponding  to  the  upper 
classes  of  Samaria,  upon  whom  judgment  was  coming,  ||  or  the 
palace  is  the  natural  place  from  which  proclamation  is  dissemi¬ 
nated.^-  —  Ashdod  .  .  .  Egypt\  The  prophets  not  infrequently 
represent  pagan  peoples  as  morally  superior  to  the  rebellious 
people  of  Yahweh,  because  the  former  sin  in  ignorance,  but  the 
latter  with  full  knowledge.**  These  two  names  are  representative, 
Ashdod  standing  for  Philistia.  In  explanation  of  the  selection  of 
these,  it  has  been  suggested  that  they,  of  all  nations,  rejoiced 
most  over  Israel’s  humiliation ;  j-f  that  these  two  in  contrast  with 
Edom,  Ammon,  Moab,  Syria,  and  Phoenicia,  stood  apart  from 
Israel ;  J  that  they  were  the  nations  whose  unrighteousness  Israel 
had  experienced ;  jj;  that  “even  the  chief  cities  of  the  Philistines 
and  Egyptians,  who  indeed  are  not  weak  and  can  tolerate  much, 
would  be  amazed,  if  they  saw  the  mad  extravagance  and  the 
injustice  in  Samaria  ”j  §§  that  Ashdod  especially  was  chosen  be¬ 
cause  of  its  similarity  to  nt’,  the  word  used  in  v.10  to  denote  the 
violence  of  which  Amos  accuses  the  people.  ||||  —  Gather  ye  upon 
the  mowitain  of  Samaria~\  If  the  plural  is  read,  the  reference 

*  Ros.,  Mau.,  Mit.,  Dr.  $  Hd.  **  Cf.  Hal.  §{  We. 

t  Hi.,  Ke.  ||  Hi.,  Mau.,  Ke„  Mit.  ft  Ew.  ||||  GAS. 
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is  to  the  mountains  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  from  which  may  be 
seen  the  mountain  or  hill  on  which  Samaria  is  built  and  on 
which  the  witnesses  might  stand  and  look  down  into  Samaria  (cf. 
i  K.  1624)  ;*  but  the  better  reading  is  “ft,  i.e.  the  mountain  or 
hill  of  Samaria  (cf.  41  61).  —  Samaria ]  is  declared  to  have  been 
founded  by  Omri  (1  K.  1624).  It  is  on  a  hill  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  feet  high,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  mountains,  but 
open  toward  the  west.  Later  it  was  fortified,  especially  by 
Ahab,  so  that  it  was  strongly  defended.  It  took  a  siege  of  three 
years  for  Assyria  to  capture  it.  From  that  time  on  it  was  of 
little  importance.  —  And  see  the  manifold  tumults  therein ]  In 
other  words,  the  turbulent  and  voluptuous  life  of  the  nobles 
(Pr.  1 516) ,f  including  oppression,!  confusion  and  overturning  of 
justice,  §  arbitrary  deeds  of  might,  ||  strife  of  poor  and  rich, If 
terrores .* § **  — 10.  And  {how)  they  know  not  to  do  good~\  The  igno¬ 
rance  carries  with  it  indifference  and  hostility  (cf.  Je.  4s2) .  The 
emphasis  is  on  know,  all  ideas  of  right  having  been  lost.Jj-  The 
reference  is,  of  course,  to  the  wealthy  Samaritans.  —  These  who 
treasure  violence  and  oppression ]  That  is  either  (1)  store  up 
money  and  goods  which  are  the  fruit  of  violence  (cf.  26-7),  or 
(2)  heap  up  oppression  as  one  heaps  up  treasure.  §§  — 11.  There¬ 
fore ?]  Because  of  the  iniquities  which  have  been  mentioned,  for 
the  existence  of  which  there  is  ample  evidence,  an  adversary  shall 
surround  the  land ]  An  enemy,  ||  ||  rather  than  affliction* *^  in  view 
of  the  following  phrase ;  in  any  case,  the  invasion  is  one  which 
shall  include  the  whole  country.  —  And  he  shall  strip  from  thee  thy 
strength ]  The  subject  is  the  adversaiy  of  the  preceding  clause ; 
this  is  better  than  to  treat  the  verb  as  impersonal,  one  shall  strip,*** 
or  to  make  it  passive,  thy  strength  shall  be  stripped  from  thee,ff 
or  to  understand  the  subject  to  be  Yahweh.  fj-j-  —  And  thy  palaces 
shall  be  plundered ]  The  beginning  of  the  more  detailed  description 
of  the  results  of  the  invasion,  the  principal  effect  of  which  is  seen 
in  the  destruction  of  the  more  prominent  and  splendid  buildings 


*  So  Ca!.,  Jus.,  Schro.,  Ba.,  Mit.,  Dr.  f  Hes.  J  Cal. 
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of  the  city.  This  is  continued  directly  (according  to  the  re¬ 
arrangement  suggested  above)  in  v.15.  —  And  I  will  smite  the 
winter  house  together  with  the  summer  house~\  The  older  opinion, 
that  the  winter  and  summer  houses  were  distinct,  being  built  and 
arranged  differently,  although  close  together,* * * §  seems  to  have  little 
support.  They  were  rather  different  parts  of  the  same  house, f  the 
upper  story,  if  there  were  two,  or  the  exterior,  if  there  was  but  one 
story,  being  used  for  summer.  Cf.  Ju.  320  Je.  36s2.  An  inscrip¬ 
tion  recently  discovered  at  Zinjirli,  dating  but  shortly  after  Amos’s 
time,  furnishes  an  interesting  parallel  to  this  expression.  Bar- 
rekub,  King  of  Sham’al,  a  vassal  of  Tiglathpileser  III.,  relates  his 
activities  in  decorating  his  father’s  house  in  honor  of  his  ancestors, 
the  kings  of  Sham’al,  and  says,  “  and  it  is  for  them  a  summer  house 
and  a  winter  house.”  |  —  The  houses  of  ivory\  That  is,  houses 
adorned  with  ivory  (cf.  Ps.  45s  and  Ahab’s  house,  1  K.  22s9),  an 
evidence  of  great  luxury,  for  ivory  was  costly  (cf.  1  K.  io18).  All 
these  wrere  houses  of  nobles  rather  than  of  kings.  §  —  Many  houses 
shall  perish ]  According  to  some  D'an  may  be  translated  great ,  cf. 
Is.  59 ;  ||  but  the  more  natural  idea  is  that  many  houses  (cf.  611  Is.  5® 
2  K.  1750),  even  those  of  the  common  people,  shall  be  destroyed 
The  writer  sees  a  great  catastrophe,  the  destruction  of  every  struc¬ 
ture  in  the  city. 

9.  Sy]  According  to  Massora  Magna  (cf.  Mercer,  Ba.),  here  and  in  twelve 
other  cases,  yet?  with  Sy  instead  of  Sn. —  Trurto]  On  prep.  3  after  noun  in 
cstr.  state  to  define  more  closely  the  force  of  annexion,  H.  9,  2 1 ;  GK.  130(1; 
Ew.8  289  Ko.  336M;  cf.  also  yiN3.  Against  £51®  and  in  support  of  his  own 
reading  ( v.s .)  Elh.  urges  (1)  that  the  coupling  of  a  Philistine  town  with  the 
great  land  of  Egypt  is  unlikely  ;  (2)  that  one  would  not  expect  only  two  people 
to  be  summoned  to  witness  Samaria’s  corruption,  but  rather  the  whole  world; 
(3)  that  the  reference  to  “  palaces  ”  is  strange;  it  is  not  uncommon  to  speak 
of  the  land  when  the  inhabitants  of  it  are  really  referred  to,  but  “palaces  ”  is 
never  used  for  the  people  of  the  land  ;  (4)  @’s  reading  pid-in ;  consequently  the 
reading,  “  Proclaim  to  the  lands,  from  Assyria  to  the  land  of  Egypt,”  etc.,  was 


*  Bauer,  Ros.,  Dr. 

f  Van  Lennep,  Bible  Lands,  115;  Thomson,  LB.  I.  478;  Ri.  HBA.  I.  574-80; 
Reu.;  GFM.  Judges,  96 ff ;  DB.-  I.  1403-8;  Benz.  Arch.  m-24. 

7  Quoted  by  Dr.  from  an  article  by  Sachau  in  Sitzungsberichte  d.  Akademie  d, 
Wissenschaft,  Berlin,  Oct.  22,  1896,  p.  1052. 
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probably  the  original  one.  But  (i)  the  plural  niDiN  occurs  only  once,  Ps.  4912, 
and  there  not  in  the  sense  of  lands,  countries,  but  as  denoting  the  landed 
possessions  of  individuals ;  (2)  Ashdod,  a  representative  town  of  Philistia, 
and  Egypt  are  summoned  as  two  of  the  lands  most  closely  concerned  with 
Israel’s  affairs  ;  (3)  “  palaces,”  a  favorite  word  with  Amos,  are  mentioned  as 
representative  of  the  ruling  classes.  —  isdni]  Niph.,  with  its  original  reflexive 
meaning,  GK.  51c.  —  nn"?f]  The  difference  between  the  sg.  in  and  the  pi.  'in 
is  important ;  if  in  is  read,  the  outside  nations  are  invited  into  Samaria 
itself  (cf.  41  61,  v.s.).  — sy]  here  and  2  S.  1711  2  K.  2220,  instead  of  sn  after 
rjDX,  according  to  Massora  Magna  (cf.  Mercer).  —  pncc]  The  name  of  the 

1  C 

city  is  in  Aram.  piptr;  in  Syr.  ^  q  v-  Assyr.  Samerina.  It  probably  means 
watch-tower,  from  ncr.  Cf.  however,  Sta.  ZA  W.  V.  165-75  >  GAS.  HG. 
346-9.  —  pcud]  Cf.  Pr.  711  201.  The  pi.  may  intensify  the  idea  (GK.  124*)  or 
represent  a  condition  finding  frequent  expression  (GK.  124/)  ;  according  to 
Hi.  made  pi.  by  the  proximity  of  the  pi.  O’piiPy ;  elsewhere  (1  S.  5911  14-°  Zc. 
1413)  in  sg. — -O'pvi’y]  Taken  (1)  as  a  pass,  ptcp.,  those  oppressed,  calumniam 
patientes  (Jer.,  Va.,  Ros.)  ;  (2)  as  connected  with  neiiD  as  a  case  of  hendiadys 
=  the  great  cry  of  the  oppressed  (Geb.) ;  (3)  as  a  ptcp.  used  as  a  noun  (Jb. 
359  Ec.  41),  cf.  but,  noiSa  (Hd.,  Ba.);  (4)  as  a  noun,  oppression  (Jus.,  Schro., 
Mau.,  and  most  modern  comm.),  used  collectively  and  then  abstractly,  GK. 
124 <r;  Ko.  261  d ;  but  evidently  here  it  is  a  gloss  (v.s.').  —  10.  iyi'  Nil] 
Grammatically  dependent  on  ini  (v.9),  see  .  .  .  and  how  they  do  not  know  (cf. 
Ho.  710  Je.  219  Ec.  610).  Cf.  GK.  157;  Ew.8  351  b  ;  Ko.  413  h,  and  Stil.  259. 
—  ma,y]  The  inf.  as  obj.  of  verb  (cf.  1  K.  3";  Is.  iu,  etc.)  ;  cf.  H.  29,  1  d ; 
GK.  114c;  Ko.  399?.  —  ihdj]  Fem.  for  neut.,  cf.  njn,  Gn.  5030;  n^pj,  Je.  6U; 
U13J,  Ps.  510  ;  cf.  H.  2,  2  b  (2)  ;  GK.  122  q. —  d'IXni]  Cf.  construction  of 
D'cnci  (27);  Ko.  411/;  GK.  126  A — 11.  3'3Di  is]  Besides  the  textual 
changes  above,  the  following  constructions  have  been  suggested:  (1)  the 
supplying  of  to’  (Ros.);  (2)  3'3D  =  ni3'3D  used  as  a  prep.,  Ps.  503  (Hi.); 
(3)  supply  is  nil'  after  1  (Ros.),  the  l  =  and  indeed,  cf.  Je.  1518  Ez.  13!- 22 
(GK.  154^);  (4)  3'2D  =  -L>33;  cf.  2  K.  175  (Hd.);  (5)  309  =  S  3'op;  cf. 
Ex.  1618  4038  Nu.  i53,  s  here  omitted  on  account  of  the  sententious  brevity 
of  the  message  (Ba.,),  cf.  Ko.  319  q,  375  o'.  —  ii'ni]  1  written  defectively; 
for  subj.  have  been  suggested,  is  (Mau.),  Yahweh  (Ba.),  I'i'Di  (Hi.),  H.  37, 
2r;  GK.  144  o',  e\  Ew.8  294^  (2);  cf.  v.8  Is.  63s ;  We.’s  reading  111.11  is 
suggestive,  but  not  really  necessary.  —  ity  pan]  A  change  in  the  suffix  from 
the  3d  m.  pi.  to  the  2d  f.  sg.,  i.e.  to  the  city  of  Samaria  or  the  Israelitish 
nation,  GK.  122^  ;  Ew.8  317  <5;  ty  =  might,  with  the  idea  of  glory  (Ke.), 
not  fortresses  (Ew.),  which  would  require  a  more  specific  word  (Ba.);  cf. 
1133,  niNfli,  Ps.  291  96s  1328. — -i-T3j]  On  form,  GK.  67/.  — 15.  ’mini]  The 
use  of  the  1st  p.  is  no  more  striking  after  nij  (v.11)  than,  according  to  fH2T, 
after  .  .  .  i^sn  lyini  (v.14);  on  instead  of  GK.  75  f.  —  qihn  n's]  On 
annexion  as  a  substitute  for  the  adjectival  construction,  H.  S,  3  d;  GK.  12S  q  ; 
here  used  collectively.  —  by j  together  with  =  and,  cf.  Gn.  3212  2S9  (Ros^ 
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Mau.,  Or.,  We.,  Mit.,  Now.),  not  upon,  i.e.  the  stones  of  one  falling  upon 
those  of  the  other  (Ba.,  Ive.,  GAS.).  —  ’P3]  On’fo  =  bdt-te,  GK.  96  ; 

Sta.  §  187  a  ;  BSZ.  and  BDB.  s.v.  (also  1  K.  io18;  cf.  Ez.  2715)  is  for  the 
fuller  O'arw,  tooth  of  elephants  (cf.  1  K.  io22  2  Ch.  921).  For  further  allu¬ 
sion  to  houses  of  this  kind,  see  1  K.  2289  Ps.  45s.  — lODi]  Pf.  3  pi.  of  «pD,  cf. 
Is.  6617  (BDB.),  or  of  pdd,  cf.  Je.  124  (suggested  by  Ros.,  cf.  BSZ.  where  it  is 
assigned  to  both  roots !).  —  0’3P  O'ns]  Singularly  like  the  Assyr.  bitu  rabii, 
the  ideographic  equivalent  of  the  word  ekallu,  l’3'p,  which  has  gone  over  into 
Heb.,  Aram.,  and  Syr.  The  Assyr.  ekallu  is  itself  a  loan-word,  being  the 
Assyrian  form  of  the  Sumerian  e-gal  —  great  house.  The  phrase  here  may 
then  be  equivalent  to  D’Sd’P  =  palaces. 

12-14.  Nothing  will  be  left  to  Samaria's  luxurious  nobles ;  and 
even  the  altars  of  Bethel  will  be  destroyed. 

These  strophes  furnish  pictures  in  detail  of  the  coming  destruc¬ 
tion,  the  first,  of  its  effect  upon  those  who  have  been  living  lives 
of  luxurious  ease ;  the  second,  of  its  effect  upon  the  religious 
institutions  of  the  period. 

12.  Si3]  Hoffm.  ( ZAIV .  III.  101  f.)  -i?1?.  —  iSsu]  <5  ^o^sAJ  =  shall  be 
carried  away,  which  makes  better  sense,  unless  with  We.  we  understand  the 
last  part  of  the  line  to  have  been  lost,  e.g.from  the  invading  enemy.  —  p-mtso] 
Oort  ( ThT .  XIV.  128;  so  Baumann)  om.  as  a  later  insertion.  —  nan  pnd3]  © 
KartvavTi  rij s  (explained  by  Hirscht  as  =;  nan  PNip1?;  by  Oort,  loc.  cit. 

**  p  v 

as  =  'D  UD3;  cf.  Stek.  102) ;  cf.  0.  Karhavri  Kklparos;  §  1^  f 

(=  nBD  DNPD3,  N  and  n  having  been  transposed,  0  being  a  dittograph;  Seb.)  ; 
®  jaSw  qipp3  =  in  the  strength  of  pozver.  Oort,  naa  'nii;c3  (so  also  Val.) ; 
Hal.  'n  PD33;  Marti,  p’d:s  cushion.  —  tray]  ©  iepeis;  against  the  explanation 
of  Jer.,  adopted  by  most  critics,  that  ©  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
word  and  so  merely  transliterated  it,  ipes,  and  that  it  was  afterward  modified, 
Hirscht  rightly  urges  the  fact  that  in  64  ©  renders  eny  correctly;  ©Q  m8,  2.,  0., 
and  Syr.-Hex.  have  and  some  codd.  \-Afra,  following  Aa/zacr/cy.  &  has 

O  7 

(  =  fix),  which  may  be  a  part  of  the  translation  of  pfroppi,  as  it  was 
vocalized  (Seb.),  cny  being  wholly  omitted.  ®  I'X’np  =  trust,  which  points 
to  a  different  reading  from  £51®,  since  in  64  eny  is  rendered  correctly.  On  the 
basis  of  ©’s  rendering,  and  the  supposition  that  ©S®  all  point  to  a  word 
ending  with  a,  while  ®  seems  to  have  read  a  word  beginning  with  3,  Hirscht 
proposes  d^ds  (  =  their  confidence).  T  has  Damasci.  Hoffm.’s  proposal  to 
read  Damascus,  and  to  connect  l2b,  beginning  D’3C”n,  with  v.18,  does  not 
commend  itself.  We.  suggests  that  is  a  corruption  of  some  word  corre¬ 
sponding  to  pnd.  Lohr  om.  'vn  D’3!£”n  as  a  gloss  combined  from  39  41  64.  Elh. 
proposes  eny  piypp  1331,  the  construction  being  like  that  of  mm  P’3  picn  '^3 
in  2  Ch.  3610.  Oet.  fc'py  ’33PD3-1,  cf.  Pr.  716.  Gr,  iriy  pj’DBai,  cf.  Ju.  418 
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Margolis  (AJSL.  XVII.,  1901,  i7of.),  v-\y  piKbi,  translating:  “So  shall  the 
children  of  Israel  that  dwell  in  Samaria  rescue  the  corner  of  a  couch  and  the 
leg  of  a  bed,”  regarding  i  as  dittog.  of  2,  and  c  as  dittog.  of  c,  and  treating  3 
as  3  of  accompaniment,  3  bxj,  meaning  “  escape  with,  rescue.”  Che.  ( EB .  I. 
149)  substitutes  332>D  for  p!S»Dlj  Duhm  and  Marti,  nrtn. — 13.  'nSx  mm  mx 
mxaxn]  <3  Kijpios  6  8e6s  6  iravTOKpirup,  omitting  mx;  so  also  U.  S  “the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  the  Mighty  One,  the  God  of  Israel,”  reading  apparently  nix 
Sxmm  'nSx  mx3X  mm;  probably  the  ?xnm  'nSx  is  a  gloss  explaining  mm 
mxaxn  (Seb.).  Lohr  om.  the  whole  of  v.136,  'vn  'm  cxj,  as  a  later  addition 
having  no  place  in  the  original  strophic  structure.  — 14.  mmtD]  Oort  P3>;n 
( ThT ’.  XIV.  142;  so  also  Val.,  Elh.;  cf.  Stade  and  Marti).  We.  om.  v.146 
as  a  later  addition  which  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  context  (so  also  Now.,  Lohr; 
Che.  EB.  I.  154;  Bu.,  art.  “Amos,”  Jew.  End),  but  v.i. 

12.  As  the  shepherd  rescues  from  the  mouth  of  the  lion].  The 
mind  of  the  prophet  reverts  to  his  own  experiences,*  and  not  sim¬ 
ply  to  a  popular  saying  f  (cf.  1  S.  i7s4ff-  Is.  314).  The  shepherd 
(cf.  Ex.  2213)  was  accustomed  to  produce  the  remains  of  a  beast 
as  evidence.  Amos’s  references  to  lions  are  not  infrequent ;  cf. 
3"1'8  519.  The  force  of  the  comparison  lies  in  the  insignificant 
character  of  what  is  rescued,  viz.  two  legs  or  a  piece  of  an  ear], 
the  merest  remnant,  something,  indeed,  not  worthy  of  mention. 
Some  J  think  of  an  allusion  to  a  variety  of  goat  with  exceedingly 
large  ears,  which  would  be  of  sufficient  value  to  account  for  the 
shepherd’s  rescuing  them  at  such  danger  to  himself ;  but  this  is 
unnecessary.  —  So  the  children  of  Israel  shall  be  rescued]  There 
is  to  be  added,  perhaps,  from  the  enemy  (v.s.)  ;  cf.  the  rendering 
rescue  themselves ;  §  in  other  words,  practically  none  of  the  Is- 
raelitish  voluptuaries  described  shall  be  saved,  there  being  no 
possible  reference  to  the  remnant  referred  to  in  9*,  an  idea  so 
cherished  by  Isaiah  (613).  ||  —  They  who  sit  in  Samaria  on  the 
corner  of  a  couch ,  on  the  damask  of  a  divan]  One  may  put  aside 
without  much  consideration  most  of  the  interpretations  proposed 
for  this  passage,  e.g.  (1)  the  inhabitants  dwelling  in  two  particular 
streets  in  Samaria,  viz.  Peath  Mittah  and  Demesek  Pres  ;  If  (2)  by 
hypallage,  for  in  a  bed  of  extremity,**  i.e.  brought  from  afar, 
and  in  a  couch  of  Damascus,! f  i.e.  covered  with  Damascene 


*  Ros.,  Schro.,  Hd.  f  Hi.  I  Jus.,  Hd.  $  Ew.,  Ke.  ||  Contra  Ba. 
11  Based  upon  the  use  of  D’3B:' rather  than  D'33Ci  (Drusius,  cited  by  Geb.). 

**  nxo  nt3D3.  ft  ppm  any 3. 
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stuff ;  *  (3)  those  few  should  be  saved  who  had  crept  into 
beds  for  safety,  into  couches  covered  with  Damascene  stuff ;  f 

(4)  in  Samaria,  that  is,  in  the  corner  of  a  bed,  etc.,  the  city 
being  thus  compared  to  a  bed  from  its  geographical  position ;  | 

(5)  there  shall  be  saved  only  the  sick  lying  on  couches  ;§  (6)  shall 
secure  themselves  with  the  corner  of  a  couch,  etc.,  connecting 
'Ul  nXEp  with  ibltr.  ||  We  have  a  picture  of  Samaria’s  nobles  lying 
free  from  care  on  soft  couches  (b* 1).^  Perhaps  there  is  contained 
a  thrust  at  the  new  court  method  of  sitting  on  the  corners  of  sofas 
instead  of  lying  on  them.**  — 13.  Hear  ye]  Addressed,  not  to  the 
Egyptian  and  Philistine  nobles  who  are  thus  commissioned  by 
Yahweh  to  make  to  his  people  the  announcement  of  their  doom, ft 
nor  to  Israel  herself,  \  \  nor  to  the  few  faithful,  §§  nor  to  the  proph¬ 
ets  ( v.s .)  ;  ||  ||  but  for  rhetorical  purpose,  to  individuals  among 
the  people,  or  to  any  who  might  hear.^f  —  And  testify  against] 
Meaning  more  than  declare  unto ,  cf.  Gn.  43s  Dt.  4 2,5  3019.  —  The 
house  of  facob ]  i.e.  the  house  of  Israel  (cf.  9s  with  cf) ;  but  the 
writer  means  not  all  Israel  (31),  who  would  have  an  interest  in  and 
be  witnesses  of  the  sin  and  punishment;***  but  rather  the  ten 
tribes  (710),ttt  as  's  indicated  by  the  mention  of  Bethel.  —  The 
declaration  of  the  Lord  Yahweh,  the  God  of  Hosts]  Cf.  similar  ex¬ 
pressions  in  514  b14  Ho.  i2c  Is.  i9  24,  here  either  wholly  or  in  part  a 
gloss;  v.s.  for  the  great  variations  of  the  versions.  — 14.  That] 
What  follows  is  an  object  clause  after  testify  against  (v.13) ;  cf.  the 
renderings,  for,  J  J  J  surely.  %  — In  the  day  that  I  visit  the  trans¬ 
gressions  of  Israel  upon  him]  i.e.  when  the  threatened  disaster 
comes.  —  I  will  inflict  punishment  upon  the  altars  of  Bethel] 
Peculiar  sacredness  attached  to  the  altars  (cf.  2s)  at  Bethel,  for 
here  Abraham  and  Jacob  had  erected  altars  (Gn.  128  357),  and 
here  sacrifice  had  been  offered  in  all  later  times  (1  S.  io3).  Allu¬ 
sions  to  the  worship  at  Bethel  are  found  in  1  K.  122831  131  2 
Am.  91  Ho.  415  io1-2,8.  The  destruction  of  these  altars  meant  in 
reality  the  entire  abolition  of  Israel’s  worship,  and  was  the  great¬ 
est  blow  which  could  be  struck.  Wellhausen  argues  that  v.14  6 


*  Geb. 
t  Jus.,  Hes. 
I  Ros.,  Pu. 

$  Hd. 


||  Gun.  Jt  Cal.,  Ba.  ***  Ba„  Ke. 

1  Schro.,  Hi.,  Ew.  §$  Geb.  ttt  Mit.,  Seesemann, 

**  Hoffm.  mi  Ros.,  Gun.  JU  Ros, 

ft  Hi.,  Mau.,  Ke.,  Reu.  Mit, 
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is  an  interpolation,  because  (1)  not  the  altars  but  Samaria’s  aris¬ 
tocracy  are  the  sinners,  (2)  the  sins  of  Samaria’s  aristocracy 
could  not  be  visited  upon  Bethel’s  altars,  and  (3)  in  the  preceding 
verses  and  in  v.15  Amos  speaks  of  Samaria’s  excesses ;  but  this  is 
not  convincing,  for  (1)  just  as  the  punishment  threatened,  takes,  in 
one  case,  the  form  of  destruction  of  dwelling  houses,  so  it  takes 
here  the  form  of  destruction  of  religious  structures  ;  (2)  Bethel  is 
described  by  Amaziah  as  a  sanctuary  of  the  king  and  a  royal  resi¬ 
dence  (713),  and  its  destruction  would  mark  the  humiliation  of  the 
royal  house,  as  well  as  the  disappearance  of  the  last  refuge  of  the 
people  (1  K.  i50  2s8)  ;*  (3)  as  has  been  shown  above,  v.15  is  to  be 
taken  with  vs.11- 12,  and  this  utterance  is  the  highest  yet  reached  in 
the  prophetic  climax.  —  Horns  of  the  altar ]  An  important  part  of 
the  altar,  since  they  were  needed  for  the  performance  of  a  certain 
part  of  the  ceremony  (Lv.  4''!0).t 

12.  S>X']  Impf.  of  def.  freq.,  H.  21,  2;  Dr.  §  33  (a)  ;  GK.  107  f.  — ...  njnn 
nttn]  On  the  use  of  the  article,  GK.  126  r.  —  tip]  On  form,  GK.  97  a,  note; 
Sta.  §  361  b.  On  use  of  the  numeral  with  the  dual  to  express  a  certain  emphasis, 
GK.  88y;  Ko.  257*/.  —  \s]  Used  especially  in  legal  expressions.  —  S-o]  Only 
here;  cstr.  of  S-o,  a  piece ,  from  >;p,  in  Iliph.  divide ;=  qun,  lobe  of  the  ear, 
Ex.  1920;  but  note  the  suggestion  oftaS  (v.s.)  ;  cf.  Is.  2613  (cf.  Gun .  per  contra). 

—  D'3U”n]  Hoffm.’s  conjecture  that  with  this  word  v.13  begins,  O ye  who  dwell , 
etc.,  etc.,  hear,  has  nothing  for  its  support;  it  goes  better  with  what  precedes. 
The  ptcp.  with  the  art.  ;=  rel.  clause,  GK.  126  b.  The  usual  objections  to 
the  fffl®  of  this  clause  are:  (1)  on  the  basis  of  the  rendering  Damascus, 
(a)  that  the  presence  of  Israelites  in  D.  is  inexplicable,  (b)  that  some  word 
corresponding  to  PNoa  is  necessary  before  any;  (c)  that  it  requires  a  change 
of  pointing,  viz.  pfc'ot;  (2)  on  the  basis  of  the  rendering  damask,  (a)  that  in 
the  time  of  Amos  Damascus  was  not  renowned  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  material  now  named  after  it,  (b)  the  old  versions  are  all  against  it, 
(r)  in  Arabic  the  name  of  the  material  (dimaks)  differs  from  that  of  the  city 
(Dimaksh),  so  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  really  is  any  connection 
between  the  two.  Cf.  Frankel,  Aramaische  Fremdworter  im  Arabischett,  40, 
288;  Ko.  Stil.  26  f.;  BDB.  For  the  various  attempts  to  emend  the  text  v.s. 

—  13.  nifoxn  mm  This  is  the  only  occurrence  in  the  O.  T.  of  this 

full  title.  Other  combinations  with  pin  as  in  Amos  are  niNaxn  'nSx  mm,  614; 


*  Mit. 

f  On  an  Aramaic  inscription  from  Teima,  to  the  S.E.  of  Edom,  an  altar  is 
represented  with  horns,  curved  like  those  of  an  ox,  rising  from  the  corner.  Perrpt 
and  Chipiez,  History  of  Art  in  Sardinia ,  Judaea ,  etc.,  I.  304. 
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nixox  mm,  4™  514 f.  27  6s;  niNoxn  mm  'jix,  9 6;  'jnx  mnox  'nSw  mm,  51*, 
©  has  nwox  also  in  9e- 15.  Other  divine  titles  used  in  Amos  are  :  mm,  54  times; 
mm  ’jin,  19  times;  'Jix,  3  times;  and  O'nSx,  once,  viz.  411.  Lohr  (p.  58) 
maintains  (1)  that  of  the  titles  in  which  niNOX  appears,  the  oldest  one  is 
niton  mn',  a  form  not  appearing  in  Amos,  but  especially  frequent  in  Is.,  Je., 
Hg.,  and  Zc.;  (2)  that  niton  was  not  used  at  all  by  Amos,  but  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  later  editors  wherever  it  appears  in  the  book;  (3)  that  the  earliest 
passage  in  which  niton  appears  is  2  S.  510,  which  belongs  to  the  9th  century, 
and  shows  that  the  name  has  been  long  familiar  to  the  people;  (4)  that  the 
earliest  use  of  niton  that  has  come  down  to  us  was  that  which  denoted 
Yahweh’s  warlike  might,  and  (3)  that  later  it  came  to  denote  Yahweh  as  the 
ruler  of  the  powers  of  nature.  The  title  is  distinctly  of  a  prophetic  character, 
occurring  only  in  the  prophets,  the  prophetic  histories,  and  in  six  Psalms  of  a 
prophetic  tone.  For  other  discussions  of  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  name 
see  De.  ZLTh.,  1S74,  pp.  2 1 7  fif . ;  Schra.  JPTh.,  1875,  pp.  3i6ff.;  Sm.  Rel. 
185;  Kautzsch,  ZA  IV.  VI.  17  ff . ,  260;  Dr.;  BDB. — 14.  mo]  in  cstr.  rela¬ 
tion  with  the  following  inf.,  which  serves  as  protasis,  II.  29,  1  ,b\  GK.  1143. 

• — 'nt^o-i]  The  1  marks  the  apodosis,  H.  25,21/;  GK.  112  mm\  Ko.  3672; 
acc.  to  Ew.  the  protasis  includes  all  of  v.14,  the  apodosis  beginning  with  v.16. 
—  mjlja  .  .  .  n'inajp]  PI.  fern.,  referring  to  inanimate  objects,  H.  2,  2  b  (1); 
GK.  122  m,  n. 

IV.  1-3.  The  women  of  Samaria  who  by  their  debaucheries 
have  oppressed  the  poor  will  be  carried  away  captive  through 
breaches  in  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  fifth  and  sixth  strophes 
close  the  piece  and  present  in  form  and  thought  an  almost 
perfect  climax. 

At  first  sight  the  pentameter  seems  to  have  been  abandoned;  but  a  study 
of  the  double  strophe,  as  a  whole,  shows  a  purpose  in  this  on  the  part  of 
the  artist.  One  serious  difficulty  remains,  however,  upon  any  hypothesis  of 
construction,  viz.  the  evident  shortness  of  strophe  5,  line  2,  piDiy  173  nrx  (41). 
It  is  probable  that  a  word  like  otm  has  dropped  out  after  ne’tc  The  tetram¬ 
eter  of  lines  3  and  4  is  explained  by  the  evident  desire  for  double  phrases 
ending  in  m  and  D'_,  by  the  length  and  full  sound  of  two  of  these  phrases  thus 
brought  into  juxtaposition,  and  by  the  preparation  of  the  poet  for  the  climactic 
effort  which  is  to  be  made  in  strophe  6.  This  last  point  will  perhaps  also  explain 
the  shortness  of  strophe  6.  Having  now  used  every  art  at  his  disposal  with  which 
to  prepare  for  the  final  scathing  words  of  taunt  and  rebuke,  line  3  is  drawn  out 
with  words  long  and  strong  sounding,  while  line  4  is  still  longer  and  stronger, 
a  fitting  expression  of  the  terrible  thought  which  has  been  accumulating. 
Isaiah,  in  later  times,  adopted  not  only  the  idea  of  reaching  a  climax,  in  the 
description  of  a  coming  calamity,  by  charging  the  women  with  responsibility 
because  of  their  debaucheries,  but  also  the  use  of  words  ending  in  m  and  O' 
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for  the  effect  of  the  sound.  Cf.  Is.  31S'-3,  in  which  this  method  is  developed  at 
great  length  and  most  skilfully. 


1.  p'nn]  U  plagues ;  W  X’Du;  2.  ai  pies  eirporpm;  other  versions  treat 
as  proper  name.  —  nnuixS]  We.  puixp;  so  also  p'Vj?  and  pnx  (v.2)  (so 
Now.,  Elh.,  Oet.,  Lohr). —  nx'nn]  ©S  pi.,  and  add  to  us  (=uS);  this,  if 
original,  would  make  five  words  in  this  line.  —  2.  mm  uix]  ©  om.  one 
of  these  titles,  having  merely  Kvpios.  — lisnpa]  <3  Kara  tuv  ay lav.  Gr.  lil’cja, 
cf.  68  Je.  5 114.  —  u]  Baumann  om.  —  xeui]  ©  /cal  X-qpspovrai.-,  similarly  SU. 
We.  ixini  (so  Gr.,  Now.,  Elh.,  Oort  Em.,  Oet.,  Elirscht).  —  n'uxn]  ©  iv 
ibrXots;  ’A.  tv  dvpeoh ;  0.  tv  Sbpam;  %  E  in  contis ;  ®  pmD'in  by. 

—  pminNi]  ©  /cal  roils  pied'  vp.u>v;  2C  ppnjai. —  mil  mi'Dn]  ©  els  \tp-ijras 
viroicaiop.tvovs  tp.j3a\ov<nv  ep.irvpoi  Xoi/xof,  of  which,  according  to  Vol.,  els 
\tj3riTas  is  the  translation  of  mi'Dn,  vwoKaioptvovs  an  explanatory  addition, 
ip.fia\o\i<nv  a  vb.  supplied  from  the  context,  and  ep.irvpcn  Xoi/xof  ( =  burning 
plagues )  an  erroneous  translation  of  mv\  ©A<S  om.  viroKaioptvons  tp^aXoGaiv; 
7  codd.  om.  ep.irvpoi.  \<up.ol;  hence  Hirscht  regards  ©  as  containing  a  double 
rendering  of  run,  which  was  either  unknown  to  the  translators  or  else  illegible. 

r 

—  nwp]  S  —  run]  Gr.  nn,  on  basis  of  ’A.  Ixdvbluv,  and  £$  — 

8.  rnjj  nets  mxxn  mxiDi]  ©  /cal  t^eveyd-pereode  (=  mxxini)  yvpvai  nartvavri 
&XXl)Xwv,  of  which  yvpval  Kartvavn.  is  probably  a  corruption  of  yvvacnes  evavn 
(so  Va.,  Ba.,  Hirscht),  or  perhaps  yvpval  =  rix-ns,  cf.  Lv.  1348  Nu.  5s 

(so  Vol.).  Gr.  cpxin  its.  Hal.  mui  'x  mxxn  'di.  —  ruroVtpn]  ©  diropiepp- 

0 

ffeade;  so  E,  reading  mnnWn;  cf.  S  oA-aJo. — minim]  ©  els  t6  6pos 
rb  'Foppidv  (=  minin  in);  0.  els  rb  v\ppXbv  6pos;  E  in  Armon  ;  ’A.  'App-ovd; 

»  V  £> 

2.  els  'Appevlav,  2E  unin;  £  V.ci];  Many  emendations  have 

been  suggested  for  these  last  two  words,  eg. :  Hi.  min  inn  ppWm  (min 
being  a  contraction  of  miyn)  =  and  ye  shall  be  cast  out  on  the  mountains 
as  a  refuge.  Ew.  mini  inn  =  and  ye  shall  cast  Rimmonah  to  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Ba.  pm  im  jrpStym.  New.  mmnn  rnmnSirm  =  and  I  will  cast  it 
forth  utterly  destroying  it.  Doderlein  and  Dahl,  pnin,  the  former  trans¬ 
lating  “  Schlachtbank,”  the  latter  “  Verweisungsort.”  Meier  (SK.,  1842, 
pp.  1028  f.)  min  inn  mnnWni  =  and  ye  shall  cast  (each  one  of  you)  on  the 
mountain  her  false  god,  min  being  derived  from  pn  =  divide,  decide  (cf. 

Arab.  ^Lc,  to  lie),  and  meaning  an  image,  an  idol ;  cf.  rn-mn  (Jb.  416  Dt.  416 
Ex.  208).  Gr.  minix  mn  mnaStfm.  Ko.  (II.  i.  p.  459,  N.  5),  njinin  ninn. 
Hi.  (1st  ed.),  mini  inn  pnWm  (so  also  St.,  Gun.).  Elh.  njimnn  jnnSni  (so 
also  Gun.  ThSt.  XVIII.  218).  Oet.  minin  nx  mnpWni  (cf.  Or.  mnnSttpi 
nPnin).  Lohr,  pine*  nunix  nx  ■pWni.  Oort,  mimnn.  Mit.  pm  nin 
=  toward  the  highlands  of  Ramman,  i.e.  Syria.  Che.  ( EB .  II.  1966), 
nitrp?  niSjtrni.  Hal.  mninn  (cf.  Is.  2010  Je.  2219).  Marti,  ninijp  The  orig¬ 
inal  text  seems  to  be  beyond  recovery  (so  We.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Dr.,  el  all). 
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1.  Ye  kine  of  Bashan~]  The  attention  of  the  prophets  is  not 
infrequently  turned  to  women  (cf.  Is.  3™  41).  The  women  of  the 
times  are  here  designated  by  a  figure  strikingly  appropriate. 
Bashan  *  was  the  northernmost  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the 
mountainous  range  east  of  the  Jordan,  reaching  to  the  Yarmuk, 
south  of  which  were  Mt.  Gilead  and  Ha-Mishor,  and  was  known 
for  its  oaks  (Is.  213  Ez.  27"  Zc.  n2),  its  pastures  (Mi.  714  Na.  i4  Je. 
5019),  and  especially  its  cattle  (Dt.  3214  Ps.  2212  Ez.  3918),  which  are 
represented  as  being  both  fat  and  ferocious.  The  allusion  is  not  to 
the  men,|  especially  judges  and  counsellors,  called  cows  by  way  of 
contempt,  which  supposition  would  explain  the  masculine  form  of 
;  but,  in  view  of  one,  Je.  5027  Ps.  2212,  where  men  are  intended, 
and  the  feminine  forms  occurring  so  frequently  in  the  passage,  to  the 
noble  women  and  princesses  J  who  are  now  rebuked  because  of  their 
sins. —  Who  .  .  .  in  the  mountain  of  Samaria']  Cf.  above  and  on 
30. — Injure  the  poor  and  crush  the  needy]  Not  directly,  to  be  sure, 
but  through  their  husbands]  (cf.  27  8,!),  not  the  rich,  §  of  whom 
the  rulers  ask  bribes,  for  oppressing  the  poor ;  nor  the  kings  and 
princes  ||  urged  to  intemperance  by  their  counsellors  ;  nor  the  king, 
the  plural  being  a  plural  of  excellence  (cf.  Gn.  401  2  S.  10s), 
but  the  lords,  or  husbands  of  the  debauchees  (cf.  Gn.  1812 
x  K.  i17ff-  Ps.  4511),  the  masculine  suffix  being  due  to  careless¬ 
ness,  to  whom  they  say  bring  that  we  may  feast],  i.e.  the 
husbands  are  induced  to  deal  oppressively  with  the  poor  in 
order  that  they  may  procure  the  viands  needed  for  their  wives’ 
debaucheries  (cf.  Is.  28lff),  which,  from  the  general  character  of 
the  language,  may  be  understood  to  have  included  drinking, 
feasting,  and  wanton  luxury  of  every  kind.  —  2.  The  Lord  Yahweh 
hath  sworn]  Cf.  similar  expressions  (68  S7).  —  By  his  holiness] 
Not  by  his  sanctuary,  §  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  by  which, 
as  the  symbol  of  his  holiness,  he  may  swear ;  nor  by  his  holy 
name  **  (Je.  44s6) ;  but  rather  by  his  majesty, ft  “  his  sacred  awe- 


*  Wetzstein,  Hatiran,  39-42,  83-6;  Gu.  ZDPV.,  1890,  230  ff. ;  GAS.  HG.  53, 
549  ff.  575  {.,  and  art.  "  Bashan,"  DB. ;  Dr.  art.  "  Bashan,"  EB. 
t  Jer.  (fol.  5T),  Cal.,  Os,,  Mercer,  Har.,  Dat.,  Hd. 
t  Geb.,  Jus.,  Va„  Hi.,  Ba.,  Ke.,  Gun.,  We.,  Now.,  GAS.,  Dr.  §  Cal. 

||  Ros.,  Mau.,  Hd. 

11  Geb.,  Jus.,  Va.,  Ba.,  Hi.,  Kc.,  We.,  Dr.  **  Va.  ft  Jus.,  Schrd.,  Ros.,  Now. 
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inspiring  personality,”*  with  the  implication  that  he  will  vindicate 
his  holiness  by  inflicting  punishment  for  sin.f  —  Days  are  coming 
upon  you ]  The  sad  and  serious  forecast  of  gloom  and  wretched¬ 
ness  so  common  in  prophecy  (cf.  8U  913  of  the  bright  future,  1  S. 
231  2  K.  2017  Is.  39fi,  and  fifteen  times  in  Je.,  e.g.  7s2  16’4). — 
And  ye  shall  be  taken  with  hooks ]  The  translation  shields  J  gives 
no  sense  here ;  the  same  is  true  of  thorns ;  §  the  figure  is  that  of 
fish  (no  longer  cows')  caught  by  hooks.  ||  This  is  better  than  to 
understand  the  representation  of  animals  led  by  rings  in  their 
noses. H  —  Even  the  last  of  you]  That  Amos  does  not  mean  here 
their  posterity  **  (cf.  Je.  3117  Ps.  10913  Dn.  n4)  is  clear  from  717,  in 
which  he  looks  forward  to  an  immediate  destruction.  In  the 
synonymous  member,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  he  adds  that  even 
of  those,  if  there  are  any,  who  may  be  left,  the  last  without  excep¬ 
tion  shall  suffer  in  like  manner,  viz.  be  carried  away  with  fish¬ 
hooks]  thus  interpreting  the  expression  already  given.ff  The 
older  interpretation  pots  was  strange  enough  in  connection  with 
the  word  fish.  Calvin’s  idea,  that  though  they  thought  them¬ 
selves  so  large  they  should  be  carried  away  by  a  very  small  instru¬ 
ment  (fish-hooks),  and  Gebhard’s,  that  the  instruments  were  poles 
sharp  like  thorns,  which  were  to  be  used  for  rescuing  the  women 
from  fish-ponds  into  which  they  had  fallen,  are  equally  absurd ;  cf. 
the  view  of  G.  A.  Smith  that,  the  hooks  ordinarily  used  for  such 
purposes  having  all  been  used  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
captives,  fish-hooks  will  be  used  for  the  last  of  them.  The  correct 
idea  is  the  same  as  in  Hb.  i146,  i.e.  that  of  women  as  helpless  as 
the  fish  in  the  hands  of  the  angler  (Mitchell)  ;  cf.  also  the  usage  of 
the  Assyrians  in  leading  captives  by  ropes  fastened  to  rings  in  the 
under  lip.  JJ  —  3.  And  through  breaches]  Emphatic  by  its  posi¬ 
tion;  these  could  hardly  have  been  prepared  beforehand  for  secret 
escape,  §§  nor  were  they  made  by  the  people  themselves  in  their 
hurry  to  escape ;  ||  ||  but  were  those  made  by  the  enemy,  and, 
according  to  the  picture,  are  so  many  as  to  furnish  the  easiest 
exit  from  the  city  ;  cf.  2  K.  1  6,  also  Gn.  38s9.  —  Ye  shall  go  forth] 

*  Mit.  JOs.,Hd.,Ke.  J  'A. ;  (BS  weapons.  §  Doderlein. 

||  Cal.,  Ros.,  Schro.,  Mau.,  Pu.,  Gun.,  Mit.,  Now.,  Dr. 

U  Jus.,  Hi.,  GAS.;  cf.  Duhm  and  Marti.  **  Geb.,  Hi.,  Ba.,  Gun.,  Elh. 

ft  Ros.,  Hi.,  Ke.  JJ  Rawlinson,  Anc.  Mon.  1. 243.  §§  Hi.  [|||  So  apparently  Cal. 
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Direct  address  ;  not  escaping  as  fugitives,*  but  carried  away  as 
captives.  |  —  Each  woman  straight  before  her\  i.e.  not  one  after 
another  ;  J  nor  each  caring  only  for  herself  §  (cf.  Jos.  65  20  Is.  4715), 
nor  each  one  alone,  unaccompanied  by  a  man,  ||  nor  each  one 
in  a  captive  state,  not  permitted  to  turn  to  the  right  hand  or 
the  leftj^f  but  each  one  straight  forward  “  from  the  place  where 
she  is  captured,”  f  i.e.  through  the  breach  which  is  directly  before 
her**  (cf.  here  also  Is.  4  715  Jos.  65W).  —  And  ye  shall  be  cast]  The 
passive  is  easier  than  the  active  with  the  object  supplied,  “ye  shall 
cast  yourselves.” — Toward  Harmotf\  In  favor  of  understanding 
this  word  as  the  name  of  a  place,  however  uncertain  may  be  its 
exact  significance  (v.i.),  may  be  urged  (1)  the  general  testimony 
of  the  versions,  (2)  the  weight  of  interpretation,  (3)  the  demands 
of  the  passage,  and  (4)  that  this  piece,  like  other  pieces  of  Amos, 
might  be  expected  to  close  with  a  statement  of  the  place  to  which 
Israel  is  to  be  sent  captive  ;  cf.  5s7  6“.f  f 

1.  V".r']  Masc.,  though  women  are  addressed,  because  standing  first  (cf. 
Is.  3211)  GK.  144  a,  Ko.  2050  —  )B»an  nni]  rni  for  nv,  hence  _  unchange¬ 
able,  even  in  cstr.,  GK.  25  e  ;  the  art.  used  in  jrrn  regularly  in  historical 
statements  (e.g.  Nu.  2133  Dt.  i1  Jos.  171  but  not  in  1  Ch.  523),  and  fre¬ 
quently,  though  not  in  the  majority  of  cases,  in  poetry;  it  is  present,  eg.,  in 
Is.  213  Je.  2220,  but  lacking  in  Ps.  2218  6S16, 23  Is.  33s  Ez.  27®  3913  Mi.  714 
Na.  i4  Zc.  112;  cf.  Dr.  Dt.  47  ;  GAS.  HG.  549  ;  it  is  the  distinctive  art.,  as 
in  HTi1.  GK.  126  if.  —  rnpryn]  Art.  with  ptcp.  =  rel.  clause;  pc;’  is  very 
general,  including  the  doing  of  an  injury  whether  open  or  secret  ;  while 
yxn  refers  rather  to  open  attack  and  assault  (IIo.  511  Ju.  io8);  both  words 
are  found  together,  as  here,  in  Dt.  2S33  1  S.  123'4.  P3C’  indicates  a  more 
entire  destruction. —  rnssnn]  Note  asyndeton  in  case  of  the  ptcps.  with 
the  art.  —  □n'j-ixL']  on  is  either  an  error  in  grammatical  usage  (Ba.),  or  the 
masc.  because  the  cows  (fem.)  are  used  to  represent  men  (Ros.,  Mau.), 
or  a  copyist’s  mistake  ( v.s. ),  or  the  masc.  used,  as  including  the  fem.  (Schro.), 
cf.  D3's",  odpn  (v.2)  with  the  use  elsewhere  of  the  fem.;  see  GK.  1351?; 
Kb.  14.  —  ns'tn]  Sg.,  although  addressed  to  ari'j-m;  to  be  urged  perhaps 
in  favor  of  interpreting  ch'jtn  king  (Ros.,  Mau.,  Hd.);  on  He  cohort., 
GK.  48  i ;  Sta.  §  595  b.  —  nnrp]  The  simplest  expression  for  purpose,  H. 
26,  2 a,  Dr.  §  60,  GK.  108 d.  —  2.  jmb]  Pf.  of  indef.  past;  H.  17,  3  ;  Dr. 
§  9;  GK.  106 — 'pa]  This  3  falls  under  the  general  head  of  means  or  in¬ 
strument,  cf.  its  use  in  02*3  (Dt.  618,  etc.) ;  as  here  in  Jos.  212  and  fre- 


I  Jus.  §  Ew.  ||  Geb. 

ft  Hoffm.,  ZA  W.  III.  102;  but  cf.  Marti. 


*  Hi.,  Or. 
t  I  Id.,  Dr. 


f  Mit. 
**  Ros. 
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quently,  Is.  62s;  cf.  Arab.  which  must  be  used  in  swearing  rather  than  « 

or  CJ,  before  a  pron.  suf.,  and  when,  as  here,  the  vb.  is  expressed  (Wright, 
Arab.  Gram.  II.  §  62).  — ':]  Either  a  part,  of  asseveration,  surely,  or  equiva¬ 
lent  to  quotation  marks  (Hd.),  GK.  157  b.  —  Nfeoi]  Shall  it  be  taken  (1)  as 
a  Niph.  pf.  used  impers.  (Hi.),  cf.  Gn.  119  Ex.  13"  Is.  231,  H.  25,  2  d, 
or  (2)  as  Qal.  impf.  1  pi.  (sugg.  by  Va.),  or  (3)  as  Pl'el  pf.  (GK.  75  00 ) 
with  rpxn  understood  as  subj.  (Ke.),  or  used  impersonally,  cf.  1  K.  911 
(Schro.,  Ba.,  Ke.),  or  (4)  with  the  text  changed  to  inc’j  ( v.s .)  ?  Preferable 
is  (3)  or  (4).  On  pf.  with  1  cons,  here,  GK.  112*  ;  Ko.  361  c.  — .  .  .  rWxa 
nn'pn].  This  is  the  only  case  where  i'D  has  the  meaning  hook,  its  usual 
sense  being  thorn,  and  the  only  occurrence  of  the  fem.  form  of  the  plural, 
nn  also  is  found  only  here,  the  usual  form  being  cox,  pi.  of  jx.  The 
primary  force  of  both  words,  as  also  of  n'n,  is  brier,  thorn  (cf.  Pr.  22®  Jb.  5® 
Is.  3413  Ho.  28  96),  and  the  meaning  hook  is  of  later  origin  ;  cf.  Assyr.  hahin, 
hihinu,  thorn.  Hal.  urges  that  usage  of  the  kind  here  described  was 
never  accorded  to  women,  but  only  to  dangerous  prisoners,  and  that  njNxn 
of  v.3  shows  that  women  go  forth  voluntarily,  hence  that  the  statement 
is  made  not  of  living  women  but  of  the  carcasses  of  women  that  are 
dragged  out  and  cast  upon  the  dung  heap.  —  picqnx]  Stronger  than  nnup 
(Ew).- — 3.  cxqoi]  Ancient  interpreters  (so  Dat.,  Jus.)  seem  to  have  read  with 
3  =  through ;  but  it  may  be  the  acc.  as  obj.  of  NX'  (Va.,  Schro.,  Ba.);  cf. 
Gn.  444  GK.  118  d;  Ko.  211  d;  on  position,  Ew.8  309  a,  1.  —  nB'N]  As  dis¬ 
tributive  pron.  GK.  139  b.  —  mroSe’ni]  Read  by  ©  and  other  versions  (v.s.)  as 
a  Hoph. ;  otherwise  with  an  obj.  supplied  (Geb.),  the  n_  is  either  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  last  syllable  of  njNxn  (Ke.,  Mit.);  or  to  be  taken  as 
n  paragogic,  though  rare  in  pf.  (Va.,  Ros.),  cf.  Is.  72  2  S.  i26;  or,  better, 
as  a  case  of  dittography,  GK.  \\k  (v.s.).  —  njicinn]  In  addition  to  the 
explanations  of  this  term  involving  emendation  of  the  text  (v.s.),  the  fol¬ 
lowing  renderings  may  also  be  cited:  (1)  pmn  has  been  regarded  as  a 
stronger  pronunciation  of  jidin  and  interpreted  (a)  of  the  king’s  palace, 
(b)  of  the  fortresses  or  palaces  of  the  enemy  (so  Jus.,  Schro.,  et  al.)  ; 
(2)  it  has  been  identified  with  Armenia  (so  S2T  2.,  Jer.,  et  al.)  ;  (3)  high¬ 
lands  which  had  to  be  crossed  on  the  way  to  Assyria  (so  Hes.,  Mau.) ; 
(4)  the  name  of  the  mountain  on  which  Samaria  stood,  or  some  portion  of  it 
(AE.);  (5)  Mt.  Amanus  (Luther);  (6)  pride  (Rashi);  (7)  it  has  been 

connected  with  Arab.  (7*  and  referred  to  the  harem  of  a  hostile  king.  It 
is  regarded  as  inexplicable  by  many  (so  We.,  Val.,  Dr.,  Now.,  GAS.,  et  all). 
It  is  to  be  taken,  in  any  case,  as  a  place-name,  and  We.’s  objection  to  this, 
that  such  a  name  would  be  suitable  if  the  people  as  a  whole  were  spoken  of, 
while  it  does  not  suit  where  the  women  in  particular  are  mentioned,  does  not 
hold  in  view  of  the  preceding  njNXn  O’XiDi.  All  efforts  to  discover  such  a 
place  as  Harmon  have  thus  far  failed. 
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§  7.  Israel’s  failure  to  understand  the  divine  judgments.  44'13. 

The  occasion  is  perhaps  a  festival.*  The  prophet  in  an  ironical 
vein  exhorts  Israel  to  continue  in  the  formal  ceremonial  worship 
—  the  cultus  at  Bethel  and  Gilgal  —  but  it  is  all  an  illusion,  and 
displeasing  to  the  very  God  whose  favor  they  thus  seek  to  gain. 
Again  and  again  Yahweh  has  indicated  his  displeasure  with  their 
conduct  in  drought,  in  famine,  in  blight  of  crops,  in  pestilence 
and  war,  and  in  earthquake  ;  but  alas  !  they  have  not  turned  back. 
It  remains,  therefore,  to  inflict  upon  them,  —  what?  In  any 
event,  “  Prepare,  O  Israel,  to  meet  thy  God  !  ”  Who  is  he  that 
speaks  thus?  The  God  of  creation  and  history. 

This  piece,  though  very  different  in  movement  and  structure  from  any  that 
has  preceded,  is  none  the  less  artistic.  The  arrangement  presented  here  appeared 
in  BW.,  October,  1898,  pp.  251  f.  In  its  original  form  the  piece  consisted  of 
nine  strophes,  each  containing  four  trimeters.  Of  these,  1  and  2,  which  form 
the  introduction,  are  closely  connected,  likewise  8  and  9,  which  form  the  con¬ 
clusion.  Strophes  3-7,  each  of  which  is  introduced  by  a  vb.  in  the  first  per¬ 
son  (Jb  and  8a  are  a  gloss),  and  characterized  by  the  refrain  Bui  you  did  not 
return  to  me,  sait/i  Yahweh,  make  the  body  of  the  poem  (cf.  below  on  strophes 
4,  5).  Muller’s  arrangement  (Die  Propheten,  I.  68  f.)  of  this  section,  in¬ 
cluding  41"3,  is  arbitrary  and  artificial.  His  attempt  to  secure  strophes  of 
5+4-f3  +  2+  i,  and  refrain,  i.e.  16  lines,  with  an  introduction  of  8  lines 
and  a  closing  strophe  of  8  lines,  is  an  utter  failure.  One  need  only  examine  the 
lines  to  see  that  they  have  been  arranged  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  theory. 
It  is  important  to  note  the  more  serious  changes  of  text  involved  in  the 
reconstruction  here  adopted.  These  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  their 
proper  places :  — 

(1)  the  rejection  in  v.7°  of  the  gloss  D'snn  Dtp1?!?  mya;  (2)  the  rejection 
of  v.7b  and  all  of  v.8,  except  the  refrain,  as  a  gloss;  (3)  the  rejection  of 
the  gloss  aa’DiD  '3!P  oy;  (4)  the  treatment  of  v.13  as  a  later  addition,  although, 
if  the  line  IDS’  niN3X  mm  might  be  fitted  into  strophe  8,  the  place  of  a 
lost  line  would  be  supplied  in  that  strophe  and  an  extra  line  avoided  in 
strophe  9. 

The  arrangement  proposed  by  Lohr  (in  1901)  has  much  in  common  with 
the  present  reconstruction,  viz.  (1)  the  rejection  of  vs.7- 8  as  a  later  addition 
(so  also  Baumann);  70  8b,  however,  are  regarded  here  as  genuine;  (2)  the 
treatment  of  vs.126-  13  as  an  interpolation;  (3)  Lohr  finds  in  vs.4-6  and9'11  six 
strophes  identical  with  strophes  1-3  and  5-7  of  the  present  arrangement  (ex¬ 
cept  that  he  makes  two  lines  out  of  the  refrain  instead  of  one,  as  here,  and 
retains  otdid  oip  oy).  But  Lohr  differs  also  in  connecting  3I4h  91  (as  far 
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as  D'DDn)  and  9 7  with  the  present  piece,  which  he  regards  as  only  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  address  against  the  sanctuaries  at  Bethel  and  Gilgal,  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  end  of  44"120  being  lacking. 

4,  5.  Continue ,  O  Israel,  your  efforts  by  sacrifices  to  secure 
Yahweh's  favor,  —  but  it  is  useless. 

The  strophe  consists  of  three  couplets,  each  containing  an  ironical  command 
relating  to  the  cultus,  with  a  fourth  couplet  explaining  Israel’s  strange  conduct, 
viz.  their  love  for  all  this  empty  show.  The  structure  is  perfect,  every  line 
being  regular  in  length. 

4.  VjSjh]  S>  and  3E  precede  by  3. —  i3in]  Oort,  131m  ( ThT XIV.  143; 
so  also  Gun.,  Elh.,  Oet.). — 5.  min  ycno  nopi]  ©  xai  Avtyvwaav  e£a>  v6/tios>= wyn 
nTn  yinp;  %  =  ddiid  (so  also  Hirscht);  Ew.,  ntopi  (so  also  Gun.,  Oort  Em., 
Elh.  and  Oet.,  who  omits  conj.);  cf.  Margolis  ( AJSL .  XVII.  1 71),  who  suggests 
min  yin3  wipi,  Call  out  in  the  streets,  Thanksgiving !  —  noil  wipi]  ©  eVt 

T  -  :  *  p  ^  ^  t  :  :  •  ; 

tKahhravTo  =  iNnp;  <2>  ojo,Jo  (  =  0  -imp). — lp'Dtfn]  ©  joins  to  fol.  cl., 
*  '7 

while  S>  translates  n'n\^o  =  !D7t£h. 

4.  Go  to  Bethel  and —  transgress. \  It  is  only  necessary  to  read 
the  whole  phrase  to  see  that  the  prophet  is  not  serious ;  “  going 
to  Bethel  ”  carries  with  it  transgression,  the  two  are  synonymous. 
The  tone  of  voice,  doubtless,  indicated  the  irony  of  the  expression. 
The  transgression  was  not  (1)  the  worshipping  on  high  places, 
a  violation  of  the  law  of  the  central  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem 
(Dt.  I24"7),*  for  that  law  had  not  yet  been  promulgated;  nor 
(2)  the  changing  of  the  details  of  the  ceremonial  by  adapting 
them  to  the  heathen  worship  outside  of  Israel ;  f  nor  (3)  the  calf- 
worship  which  was  in  vogue  at  Bethel  (cf.  Ho.  4ir>  85  f  )  ;  |  nor 
(4)  the  failure  to  give  Yahweh  a  proper  place  in  the  worship;  § 
nor  (5)  the  fact  of  engaging  in  worship  though  morally  unfit,  ||  — 
but  the  fact  of  engaging  in  any  kind  of  ceremonial  worship  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  Yahweh,  when,  indeed,  the  more  zealously 
they  observe  the  cultus,  the  farther  do  they  remove  themselves 
from  Yahweh.^[  —  In  Gilgal ]  For  situation  and  description,**  cf. 
Jos.  419  1 57 ;  for  the  place  which  it  had  occupied  in  Israelitish  his- 

•  Cal.  f  Geb.,  Os.  %  Jus.,  Hd.  §  So  apparently  Pu.  ||  Dr. 
t  We. ;  WRS,,  Proph.  94-99 ;  Now.,  Mit. 

**  Conder,  Tent  Work,  II.  7  ff. ;  Rob.  BJ&.  I.  557;  GAS.  HG  494;  Bliss,  art. 
"Gilgal,"  DB.;  GAS.  art.  11  Gilgal,”  EB.\  Marti. 
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tory,  cf.  Jos.  419  20  5s-10  1  S.  7’°  10s  1 114  i510ff  2  S.  1915  Ho.  41S  p18 
1211.  The  site  has  only  recently  (1865)  been  identified  *  as  Jiljul, 
4 J  miles  from  the  Jordan,  1 1  miles  from  Jericho.  —  And  bring 
every  morning  your  sacrifices ]  The  ironical  vein  still  continues  ; 
the  sacrifices  were  those  which  were  offered  annually  (1  S.  i3,721)  ■ 
the  worshipper  is  invited  to  offer  them  daily  instead  of  annu¬ 
ally  ;  t  the  exaggeration  does  not  consist  in  offering  instead  of  a 
usual  morning  offering  an  earlier  one ;  J  nor  is  the  sense  satisfied 
by  understanding  the  invitation  to  be  merely  the  description  of  a 
custom,  viz.  that  of  making  an  offering  on  the  next  morning  after 
arrival  at  the  sanctuary.  §  —  Every  third  day  your  tithes']  The  tithe  || 
was  differently  administered  at  different  periods.  According  to  the 
regulations  of  Dt.  (1428  2612),  which  seem  earlier  than  those  of  P 
(Nu.  1821'28),  the  third  year  was  the  tithing  year  /car’  be¬ 

cause  only  in  this  year  was  the  whole  tithe  given  away,  the  offerer 
himself  and  his  family  eating  it  in  the  other  years.  In  strict 
parallelism  with  the  preceding  line,  the  prophet  urges  the  wor¬ 
shippers  to  offer  their  tithes  every  third  day  instead  of  every  third 
year.**  Note,  however,  should  be  made  of  the  renderings,  every 
three  years,  D'OJ  =  year  ft  (as  in  Lv.  25s1’  Ju.  1710  2  Ch.  2119),  on 
three  days  ( =  at  the  times  of  the  three  great  feasts,  which,  it  is 
claimed,  lasted  originally  each  a  single  day),  j  J  every  three  days,  i.e. 
frequently,  §§  and  especially,  on  the  third  day  (after  arrival),  ||  ||  on 
the  ground  that  Amos  is  exaggerating  nothing,  but  as  above,  describ¬ 
ing  the  custom  of  the  visiting  worshipper  at  Bethel,  who  offered 
his  sacrifice  on  the  morning  after  arrival  and  his  tithe  on  the 
third  day,  a  supposition  for  which  no  one  offers  a  good  reason. 
—  5.  And  burn  of  leavened  bread  a  thank-offering^  The  prophet 
exhorts  the  people  still  further  to  increase  their  zeal  by  burning 


*  By  Zschokke ;  but  Schlater  (Y.ur  Topogr.  u.  Gesch.  Paldstinas ,  246  ff.)  ;  Buhl 
( Geogr .  des  alt.  Pal.,  1896,  pp.  202  f.)  and  BSZ.  identify  this  Gilgal  with  J ulfijil, 
opposite  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  east  of  the  plain. 

t  Mit.  J  Ba.  §  Os.,  We.,  Now.,  Dr. 

||  Hermann,  Gottesdienstl.  Alterth.  d.  Griechen,  §20,  4;  Ri.  HBA.  II.  1792-7; 
Di.  on  Lv.  27s8;  Ryssel,  PREP  XVII.  442  f. ;  We.,  Die  Composition  des  Hexa- 
teuchs ;  WRS.  Sem.  244-54;  Sayce,  Patriarchal  Palestine,  175. 

H  Dr.  Dt.  173.  tt  Oort,  Th  T.  XIV.  143  f. 

**  Ros.,  Ke.  §§  Schrd. 

ft  Cal.,  Va.,  Hd.,  Pu.  ||||  Os.,  We,,  Now.,  Dr.,  Marti. 
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( i.e .  turning  into  sweet  smoke)  what  ordinarily  was  not  burned, 
viz.  the  leavened  bread  which  formed  a  part  of  the  thank-offer¬ 
ing.  Amos  does  not  here  refer  to  the  transgression  of  any  law  in 
existence  ( e.g .  Lv.  211  712)  ;  but  to  a  new  custom,  just  now 
being  developed,  the  thought  being  that  a  thank-offering  prepared 
with  yeast  or  grape-honey  (Ho.  31)  would  be  more  acceptable. 
This  use  of  leaven  (cf.  the  raisin-cakes  of  Ho.  31)  was  probably 
regarded  as  pleasing  to  the  Canaanitish  deities,*  hence  in  later 
times  it  came  to  be  forbidden  (Lv.  712  Ex.  2318).  The  transla¬ 
tion  of  ©,  from  violence  —  that  which  is  gained  by  violence  ( v.s .) 
seems  to  relieve  a  serious  difficulty,  but  like  the  rendering  without 
leaven f  is  quite  far-fetched;  cf.  ©  (v.s.).  —  And  proclaim  free¬ 
will  offerings,  make  them  known ]  The  freewill-offering  (cf. 
the  later  regulations  Dt.  i26  7Ex.  35s9  Lv.  2218,21)  was  intended 
to  be  given  as  the  freest  possible  expression  of  the  heart’s  feeling. 
The  irony,  which  still  continues,  lies  in  the  prophet’s  urging  the 
people,  not  the  priests,  J  to  publish  far  and  wide  §  their  voluntary 
gifts,  an  action  which  was  directly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  such 
gifts.  The  language  does  not  convey  the  idea,  ordinarily  assigned 
to  it,  of  a  command  to  the  priests  to  make  freewill  offerings 
compulsory.||  — For  so  ye  love  to  do~\  Cf.  Je.  531.  The  prophet 
has  described  a  tendency,  indeed  the  fundamental  error,  of  the 
Northern  religion.  This  fault,  which  has  now  become  an  organic 
part  of  the  national  system,  is  not  that  the  offerings,  correct  in 
themselves,  were  made  at  the  wrong  place, but  that  Israel  is 
laboring  under  a  delusive  idea ;  for  outward  forms  of  any  kind, 
however  zealously  executed,  will  not  take  the  place  of  the  essentials 
of  religion. 

4.  mi  Sxno  1X3]  The  parallelism  rules  out  the  rendering,  “Go  to  Bethel, 
and  transgress  at  Gilgal,”  etc.  (Hi.).  —  Sx  no]  Acc.  of  direction  after  1x3,  GK. 
118^. —  SjSjh]  This  might  be  taken  (i)  with  13m  =  place  in  which,  GK. 
ii8</;  cf.  the  3  of  the  versions  (GAS.,  Dr.);  (2)  with  1x3  of  prec.  member, 
or  with  a  verb  of  motion  supplied  =  acc.  of  direction  (Jer.,  St.,  Or.,  Gun.,  We., 
Mit.,Now.,  Elh.) ;  (3)  =  acc.  of  specification,  “  as  far  as  concerns  Gilgal  ”  (Ba.) 
GK.  11 8y;  (2)  is  preferable.  The  name  is  a  reduplicated  formation  from  77 J 


*  Cf.  WRS.  OTJC l1  434  and  Sem.  220  f. 
f  Oort,  ThT.  XIV.  144;  but  cf.  Gun. 
x  Os. 


§  Ba. 

||  Schro.,  Hi.,  Pu.,  Ke. 
U  Cal.,  Os. 
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and  means  the  circle,  the  reference  being  probably  to  a  circle  of  sacred  stones 
(cf.  Jos.  4“  829ff  ) ;  for  a  similar  formation,  cf.  133  from  n:;  the  art.,  which 
is  always  retained,  except  Jos.  59  I228,  is  an  indication  that  the  appellative 
force  of  the  word  was  long  felt;  cf.  Ko.  295  b.  —  jn ffl?  12m]  Lit.,  multiply  in 
transgressing,  inf.  with  b  having  the  force  of  the  gerund,  H.  29,  3  e;  GK.  1 14  o\ 
Ko.  399  m.  —  ipaS]  Distributive,  cf.  Je.  2112  (but  here  "ipa1?  may  =  in  the 
morning,  early),  Ex.  29s8-39  1  Ch.  1640;  Ko.  331/';  cf.,  however,  Now.,  who 
maintains  that  for  the  expression  of  the  idea,  every  morning,  every  third  day, 
there  would  be  used  either  the  pi.  (cf.  Ps.  7314  Jb.  718),  or  a  repetition  of 
the  word  (cf.  1  Ch.  927) ;  GK.  12 3d.  On  the  force  of  the  art.,  v.  Ko.  300 
Giesebrecht  (Die  hebr.  Praeposition  Lamed,  p.  23)  makes  npaS  =  early  every¬ 
where  except  Ps.4915.  —  nmi,  mir,  pen,  nap,  oaimtS’jtD,  oa'rur]  This  vocabulary 
of  religious  worship  is  noteworthy  for  its  size  and  scope,  its  definiteness,  and 
the  peculiar  connection  in  which  it  is  introduced.  If  this  passage  is  genuine, 
and  no  one  doubts  this,  it  must  be  conceded  (1)  that  a  fully  developed  cultus 
was  in  existence  at  this  time;  (2)  that  it  was  showing  a  pronounced  tendency 
towards  a  still  fuller  expansion;  (3)  that  the  priest-power  was  very  consider¬ 
able,  and  one  with  which  the  prophet  was  coming  into  antagonism;  (4)  that 
the  prophet,  at  all  events,  represented  an  idea  in  religion  which  did  not  have 
much,  if  any,  prevalence  at  this  time.  —  5.  nap]  Inf.  abs.  for  imv.,  II.  28,  5  c ; 
GK.  1132;  Ew.8  3281;;  Ko.  21  Zb.  The  original  meaning  of  the  word  is 

<C  ,  'j. 

to  give  out  vapor  or  smoke,  like  Arab,  ^jis  to  give  forth  vapor,  fJPz  smoke, 
steam,  Assyr.  kutru,  smoke.  Pi'el  and  Hiph.  are  commonly  used,  meaning  to 
burn  on  the  altar.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Pi'el  is  the  proper  word  to  be 
used  for  burning  incense,  and  the  Hiph.  of  sacrifices  (Gun.).  The  Massorites 
attempted  to  make  the  distinction  that  the  Pi'el  designates  either  irregular  or 
idolatrous  sacrifice,  the  Iliph.,  lawful.  But  this  is  arbitrary  (cf.  2  Ch.  3425). 
Rather,  the  Pi'el  is  the  older  expression,  and  the  Hiph.  the  younger,  used 
chiefly  in  P;  cf.  Ko.  96  (We.  Prol.  64;  ZAIV.  VI.  29Sf.;  Kit.  Theol. 
Studien  aus  Wiirtemberg,  II.  53;  SS.  6C0;  Now.  Arch.  II.  246f.).  —  jd]  Is 
not  partitive,  some  leaven  for  a  thank-offering,  but  local,  a  thank-offering 
made  up  of  leaven.  —  yon]  The  usual  term  for  leavened  bread.  In  general, 
all  leavened  bread  was  forbidden  to  be  offered  on  the  altar  (Ex.  2318  Lv.  211). 
Traces  of  greater  freedom  appear  in  Lv.  718  2317.  This  passage  shows  the  custom 
in  Israel  to  have  been  different  from  that  in  Judah.  Amos  does  not  necessarily 
regard  it  as  unlawful  (We.).  Indeed,  the  custom  may  be  regarded  as  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  original  ideas  of  sacrifice  (WRS.  Sent.  220  f.,  242;  OTfC .2  345). 
—  min]  The  thank-offering  is  a  particular  kind  of  the  D'pW  (Lv.  712).  It  is 
also  called  n-ynn  rut,  Lv.  712  2229,  and  fully  nTn  rut  Lv.  713-  16  (Now. 

Arch.  II.  238;  Benz.  Arch.  446). — nmi]  The  freewill-offering,  a  spon¬ 
taneous  offering,  not  one  prescribed,  often  united  with  nnj  vow,  both  being 
extraordinary  offerings  (Now.  Arch.  II.  238  f.  ;  Benz.  Arch.  446,  451). 
They  might  take  the  form  of  burnt-offerings  (Dr.  Dt.  143;  Lv.  2218-  21), 
but  more  usually  of  d'dSz'  (Lv.  718).  The  nunj  were  often  made  the 
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occasion  for  free-handed  hospitality,  with  perhaps  a  general  invitation  to 
all  to  come  and  partake  (We.;  WRS.  Sem.  254).  —  DruriN]  Stative  pf., 
H.  18,  1;  Dr.  §  II;  GK.  io6g. —  DD'ror]  The  root  rut  means  to  slaughter 
for  sacrifice,  as  originally  all  slaughtering  was  connected  with  sacrifice, 
not  is  therefore  the  generic  word  for  sacrifice,  usually  designating  the  sacri¬ 
ficial  meal,  for  which  in  later  times  D'dSc’  was  commonly  substituted  as  a 
more  specific  term  (WRS.  Sem.  222,  237;  Dr.  Dt.  141  f.,  145;  BDB.  s.v. ; 
Now.  Arch.  II.  210,  215;  Benz.  Arch.  435;  We.  Prol.  73).  —  DO'PPtS’jm]  The 
tithe  was  a  widespread  institution  in  antiquity.  On  tithes  in  general,  see 
Spencer,  De  Legibus  Hebraeorum,  III.  10,  §  1  ;  Ew.  Antiquities,  p.  300; 
Ryssel,  s.v.  “Zehnten,”  PREP-,  WRS.  Sem.,  Lecture  VII.,  and  Proph.  383  f., 
and  art.  “Tithes,”  Enc.  Br.;  We.  Frol.  156  f . ;  Dr.  Dt.  166-73;  Now.  Arch. 
II.  257  f.  Among  non-Semites  may  be  cited  the  Greeks,  who  tithed  the 
spoils  of  war,  the  annual  crops,  and  other  sources  of  revenue  (Xenophon 
and  his  followers,  e.g.,  reserved  a  tithe  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  captives 
for  a  thank-offering  to  the  gods,  Xenophon  himself  using  his  own  share  to 
erect  a  small  temple  in  Scillus,  near  Olympia;  v.  Anabasis,  V.  3;  cf.  Her¬ 
mann,  Gottesdienstl.  Alterth.  d.  Griechen  (2d  ed.),  §  20,  4) ;  the  Romans, 
who  paid  tithes  to  Hercules  (Diodorus,  IV.  21 ;  Plutarch,  Moralia,  II.  267  E), 
and  the  Lydians,  who  tithed  their  cattle  (Nic.  Damasc.  in  Muller’s  Fragm. 
Hist.  Gr.  III.  371).  Among  the  Semites  the  custom  was  general;  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  sent  an  annual  tithe  of  their  increase  to  Tyre  to  the  temple  of  Mel- 
karth  (Diodorus,  XX.  14);  there  are  many  references  to  tithes  and  monthly 
tributes  in  the  records  of  the  Babylonian  temples  (Jastrow,  Rel.  668).  A 
common  vow  among  the  Arabs  was,  “  If  God  gives  me  a  hundred  sheep,  I  will 
sacrifice  one  in  every  ten”  (Arnold,  Seplem  Mo' allakat,  p.  186).  The  only 
pre-Deuteronomic  references  to  the  tithe  in  the  O.  T.  are  Gn.  2822  and  this 
passage.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  both  connect  the  payment  of  tithes  with 
Bethel.  It  is  probable  that  in  early  times  the  religious  tithe  of  each  district 
was  given  for  the  support  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  district.  This  tithe  was 
probably  not  compulsory,  but  was  spontaneously  given;  it  is  classed  by  Amos 
with  freewill-offerings,  thank-offerings,  and  vows,  and  may  have  been  used  to 
furnish  a  sacrificial  banquet.  The  absence  of  any  regulation  concerning  tithes 
in  the  earliest  legislation  seems  to  point  to  the  voluntary  character  of  the  gift. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  in  the  earliest  times  the  tithe  and  the  “  firstfruits  ”  and 
“  firstborn  ”  were  identical. 

6-8.  Fa  mi  nr  and  drought  have  failed  to  draw  you  unto  me. 
These  two  strophes,  with  the  later  insertion,  have  never  been  made 
entirely  clear,  either  in  structure  or  meaning. 

*  v 

6.  'PPj]  ©  Siixsio. — (vpj]  ©  7o/x</>iaayi6<',  toothache-,  £>  ^ia^cn-o;  U  pvnpN, 
all  reading  jrnp  =  bluntness,  from  nnp,  to  be  dumb  (Ba.,  Seb.;  Lag.  BN. 
jzoof.;  BSZ.,  BDB.);  cf.  Je.  3129  Ez.  1S2;  TrJ  stuporem  ,  ’A.,  ir\r)yi)v-,  2.,  G.. 
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Ka9api<rp.bv.  —  7  a.  "VSp1?  D'BHH  fry?.?  nja]  though  in  all  the  versions  (cf  @  rpv- 
y-qrov  but  depitr/xov),  is  a  gloss,  added  as  a  meteorological  calculation,  and 
disturbing  not  only  the  strophic  arrangement,  but  also  the  poetic  generaliza¬ 
tion.  —  ■vodn  nS]  Closes  the  third  member  of  the  strophe,  after  which  the  refrain 
from  v.8,  •'  ox:  ny  oroz’  x1?',  belongs. —  7  b.  npSn]  This  word,  with  what  follows 
in  v.7  and  v.8  as  far  as  the  refrain,  is  evidently  an  interpolation,  repeating  the 
idea  of  the  famine  already  described.  In  favor  of  this  are  (i)  the  awkward¬ 
ness  of  the  two  circumstantial  clauses  in  their  present  position  at  the  end  of 
v.7,  although  necessarily  dependent  on  ljm  of  v.8;  (2)  the  redundancy  in  the 
repetition  of  1'j)  with  the  numerals;  (3)  the  utter  extravagance  and  lack  of 
poetical  force  in  the  whole  expression;  (4)  the  impossibility  of  securing  a 
symmetrical  structure  for  the  poem  if  this  section  is  to  be  included;  (5)  the 
lack  of  reason  for  dwelling  at  such  length  on  the  drought,  when  other  calami¬ 
ties  are,  in  some  cases,  treated  in  a  single  line. — fann]  Gr.  laon  ;  Oort 
{Em.),  fol.  @,  fiptfa,  I’BDX  (so  Gun.,  Now.,  Elh.);  but  firl®,  though  unex¬ 
pected,  may  be  intended  for  the  sake  of  alliteration  (Oet.).  —  8.  lyu]  Should, 
in  any  case,  stand  closely  connected  with  what  precedes;  ©  xai  avvaadpoiadt)- 
vovTai,  reading  possibly  vtjnji;  cf.  Nu.  1611  (Vol.),  so  £• 

Lohr  om.  all  of  vs.7-  8  as  a  later  insertion  coming  from  two  hands,  the  first 
of  which  contributed  a  strophe  consisting  of  vs.7  0  “■  7  6  ai,d  8  6  (the  refrain), 
while  the  second  furnished  a  variation  of  this  strophe,  consisting  of  vs.7a£-8 
(including  the  refrain),  which  crept  into  the  text  from  the  margin.  These  two 
strophes,  according  to  I.ohr,  differ  from  the  original  strophes  in  having  one 
more  line  each,  and  they  interrupt  the  progress  of  the  thought,  while  they 
also  closely  resemble  S11  (endorsed  by  Now.  ThLZ.  XXVI.  164). 

6.  I  also  it  was  who  gave  to  you ]  The  pronoun  is  emphatic, 
and,  with  the  particle  DU,  marks  the  contrast  between  Yahweh’s 
attitude  of  punishment  and  their  conduct  described  in  vs.4  5. 
—  Cleanness  of  tee th]  Nothing  to  eat,  interpreted  in  the  following 
member  as  “lack  of  bread,”  i.e.  famine ;  on  the  frequency  of 
famine  in  Palestine,  cf.  Gn.  1210  261  4154  Ru.  i1  2  S.  211  1  K.  171.* 
The  meaning  stupidity,  favored  by  some  of  the  versions  ( v.s. ),  does 
not  accord  with  the  etymology  of  the  word,  the  parallelism,  or  the 
context.  The  idea  of  “  innocency  of  eating  what  was  forbidden,”! 
or  that  of  “  emptiness, ”J  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  word.  —  In  all 
yoicr  cities']  The  calamity  referred  to  affected  the  whole  country. 
Such  famines  are  recorded  as  having  taken  place  under  Ahab 
(1  K.  171'2),  and  under  Jehoram  (2  K.  4s8  81),  but  the  reference 
here  is  probably  to  a  later  famine  of  which  no  record  has  been 


t  Va. 


*  See  C.  Warren,  art.  “  Famine,"  DD. 
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preserved.  —  But  ye  did  not  return  to  me']  Yahweh  expected  the 
calamity  to  bring  the  people  to  their  senses,  but  it  failed  to  do  so.* 
This  expression  is  common  and  important  (cf.  Ho.  61  i4L  2  Is.  io21 
316  Je.  31-  12- 22  41  Dt.  430  3o2- 8  Is.  4422  557  i  S.  f  2  Ch.  624  38  Ps. 
78s4  Mai.  37),  since  it  with  the  N.  T.  Greek  eTnaTpi<f>av  (eg.  Acts  319 
935  I;[2i  x  Thes.  H)  prepared  the  way  for  the  later  idea  contained 
in  the  word  “  conversion.”  f  —  7.  I  also  it  was  who  withheld  from 
you  the  rain]  Lack  of  rain  was,  of  course,  the  occasion  of  the 
famine  described  in  v.G.  Perhaps  this  strophe  originally  preceded 
that  in  v.6.  In  any  case  the  famine  and  the  drought  are  treated 
distinctly.  —  While  yet  there  remained  three  months  to  the  harvest] 
This  clause,  which  is  to  be  treated  as  a  gloss,  J  contains  an  expla¬ 
nation  by  some  later  hand  as  to  the  details  of  the  withholding  of 
the  rain.  The  interpolator  may  have  had  in  mind  either  (1)  the 
so-called  latter  rains  of  the  last  of  February  or  first  of  March,  the 
harvest  beginning,  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  April  1  and  con¬ 
tinuing  into  June ;  this  rain  fell  when  the  grain  was  beginning  to 
grow,  and  without  it  the  crops  would  be  ruined  (but  see  Nowack, 
1 35)  i  §  or  (2)  a  drought  for  the  entire  three  months  preceding 
harvest ;  ||  or  (3)  the  rain  which  fell  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  that 
is,  three  months  before  the  fruit  harvest, * * §[f  or  within  three  months 
of  the  last  of  the  grain  harvest  in  June;**  or  (4)  the  heavy  rain 
due  six  months  before  harvest,  i.e.  in  November  and  December, 
which  in  this  case  Yahweh  had  withheld  until  three  months 
before  the  harvest  time,  that  is,  until  sometime  in  January.tt  — 
Rain  upon  one  city]  Not  at  intervals,  upon  various  occasions,  jj 
but  in  the  particular  case  which  the  prophet  has  in  mind,  the 
tense  denoting  vivid  representation.  §§  Yahweh  is  represented 
as  withholding  rain,  although  he  gave  evidence  of  his  power  to 
bestow  it  on  certain  cities,  which  stood  in  striking  contrast  with 
those  from  which  it  was  withheld.  This  phenomenon  is  not  an 
uncommon  one  in  Palestine  ;  ||  ||  cf.  Ju.  fi3017 —  7  b,  8.  One  field 


*  On  the  ancient  belief  that  natural  calamities  were  an  indication  of  displeasure 

on  the  part  of  the  deity,  and  consequently  of  sin  on  the  part  of  the  people,  v.  GAS. 

I.  169 f. ;  HG.  73-76.  f  Dr.  J  So  also  Marti. 

§  Jus.,  Va„  Schro.,  Hi.,  Ke„  Or.,  Mit.  ||  Ros.  If  Jer.  **  Ba. 

ft  We.,  Now.,  GAS.,  Dr.  ++  Mit.,  Dr.  §§  Va.,  Ew. 

lill  Thomson,  LB.  II.  66. 
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being  rained  upon  and  another  field,  which  was  not  rained  upon , 
drying  up,  tivo  or  three  cities  staggering  unto  one  city  to  drink  water 
without  being  satisfied~\  An  insertion,  which  really  adds  nothing  to 
the  picture  already  presented,  made  by  some  one  who  felt  perhaps 
that  a  description  of  a  drought  was  imperfect  if  it  did  not  include 
the  country  as  well  as  the  city ;  the  interpolator,  however,  forgets 
himself  and  in  a  very  tautological  way  goes  back  to  the  cities,  two 
or  three  of  which  he  represents  as  exhausted  because  of  the 
drought,  and  as  staggering  in  their  weakened  condition  to  a  more 
favored  city,  where,  after  all,  they  are  doomed  to  disappointment. 
How  remarkably  this  picture  resembles  that  given  in  69  10,  which 
must  also  be  treated  as  an  interpolation  !  *  —  But  ye  did  not  return 
unto  me']  The  refrain,  which  contains,  as  Mitchell  has  said,  “  a 
world  of  pathetic  tenderness.” 

6.  dj]  Correlation,  expressing  correspondence,  here  of  a  retributory  char¬ 
acter,  not  simply  emphasizing  ux  (Pu.),  nor  >nru  (Mau.),  but  the  whole 
thought  (Ba.,  Reu.,  We.);  cf.  Gn.  20°  Jos.  2418  2  S.  1213  Mi.  618  (see  BDB. 
s.v.,  dj)  (4)  p.  169;  Ko.  394  d). —  DUS’  P'pj]  Versions  ( 'v.s .)  seem  to  have  read 
p'np,  the  root  of  which  is  used  with  in  Je.  3I29-30  Ez.  jg-2.  this  reading  was 
favored  without  good  reason  in  BSZ.12;  cf.  Lag.  BN.  201 ;  the  phrase  is  pecul¬ 
iarly  significant  as  a  figurative  designation  of  famine;  cf.  ’od  ji'pj  Gn.  205 
Ps.  26s  7313,  cleanness  of  my  hands.  —  ny]  Stronger  than  (cf.  La.  340) ;  Sx 
represents  only  the  direction,  ij!  the  attainment  of  the  purpose  (Fleischer,  Kl. 
Schriften,  I.  402  f.).  —  7.  oau]  Really  a  shower,  or  burst  of  rain,  used  (1)  of 
abundant  rain  (eg.  1  K.  1714  i841-  44) ;  (2)  in  poetry  for  ii3D,  the  generic  word 
for  rain;  but  also  (3)  of  heavy  winter  rains  (eg.  Ct.  211;  cf.Lv.264);  cf.  also 
rnu,  Ho.  63  Dt.  1114  Je.  524;  rnin  Jo.  223  Ps.  844  early  rain;  ttupSc  Je.  3s 
Pr.  1616  Zc.  101,  latter  rain.  On  these  words,  see  Rob.,  BR?  I.  429  f.;  Chap¬ 
lin,  PEF.  1883,  pp.  8  ff. ;  Klein,  ZDP  V.  I V.  72  f.  —  -nya]  K0.401.V.  — 

PI.  15,  2b;  GK.  1341L  —  'mooni]  Not  freq.,  Dr.  §  114  ( a ),  but  equiv.  to  a 
vivid  impf.,  GK.  i\2h,  note;  so  also  I'Udx  (v.8).  —  nnx  .  .  .  nnx]  one  .  .  . 
another,  GK.  139  e,  note  3.  —  npSn]  Introducing  the  first  of  the  two  circ. 
clauses,  IP.  45,  3  b;  Dr.  §  165.  —  I'toon]  Not  2d  p.  addressed  to  Yahweh, 
nor  2d  p.  addressed  to  the  water  (Va.),  nor  3d  p.  used  impersonally,  nor 
with  Dj;  understood  as  subject  (Ros.,  Schro.),  but  3d  p.  fem.  (=  neut.)  impf. 
(Mau.,  Hi.,  Hd.),  or  to  be  read  t'tDDX  with  ©  and  T  (vs .),  GK.  144  c ;  Ko. 
323  k. —  8.  ljnt]  Freq.;  lit.  to  move  with  unsteady  gait,  and  so,  of  a  drunkard 


*  On  the  method  of  water  supply  in  Eastern  cities,  viz.  by  cisterns,  cf.  the 
Mesha  inscription,  Is.  9,  246;  Je.  213  2  K.  1831  Dt.  6n  Is.  3618  Pr.  5I5  Ec.  126 
2  Ch.  2610  Ne.  9 2®.  See  S.  A.  Cook,  art.  "  Conduits  and  Reservoirs,"  EB. ;  Benz. 
Arch.  51  ff.,  230 f. ;  7.DPV.  I.  (1878)  132-76. 
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(Is.  2420),  of  a  blind  man  (La.  414),  of  one  exhausted  (Ps.  5916). —  e>Stt>  D'PZ’] 
Used  to  express  an  indefinite  number,  GK.  134  .r;  Ko.,  SHI.  163,  212.  —  nS]  = 
without. 

9-11.  Blight  of  crops,  pestilence  and  war,  and  earthquakes 
have  failed  to  draw  you  to  ?ne.  These  three  strophes  conclude  the 
five  which  have  the  refrain. 

0  7 

9.  ppTOi]  fol.  in  £>  by  nro  =  mas',  an  insertion  from  Ilg.  217;  cf. 
Dt.  28“  1  K.  837  (Seb.).  — main]  ©  (wX-pdi ware  =  op'app;  so  also  Syr.-Hex. 
(so  also  Oet.);  but  read  'nannn,  to  which  Oet.  objects  (i)  that  ain  else¬ 
where  has  only  the  sea  and  rivers  as  objects,  U’a-  always  being  used  of  vegeta¬ 
tion,  and  (2)  that  this  emendation  destroys  the  contrast  intended  by  the 
author,  viz.  “You  increased  your  gardens  and  your  vineyards,  but  your  fig 
trees  and  olive  trees  the  locust  devoured.”  But  the  contrast  exists  only  after 
the  text  has  been  emended  by  Oet.  in  order  to  produce  it;  the  change  to  the 
2d  p.  involved  in  Oet.’s  reading  is  too  abrupt;  and  2in  is  used  of  other 
things  than  rivers  and  seas,  e.g.  Je.  212  (the  heavens) ;  Ju.  16"  f-  (green  withes); 
Ez.  197  (palaces);  Zp.  3°  (streets);  2  K.  1917  (land,  though  Din  should  per¬ 
haps  be  read  here).  —  do'PUj]  is  joined  by  ©  with  what  precedes,  while  T 
makes  the  division  after  D3'DP3i.  —  n1?]  ©  ou8’  &s,  so  also  in  vs.10-11.  —  10.  121] 
©  Ba.va.Tov,  T  mortem;  %  jj^oLo;  E  npid.  — mru]  Zeydner  (  ThSt.  1888, 
pp.  249  f. ;  so  also  Val.)  inrij. —  There  is  no  ground  for  the  readings: 
'px  (Gr.,  so  also  Elh.,  Oet.);  (Hoffm.  ZA  W.  III.  103);  (□a'iin2  —  ) 

('ax  =)  'at?  ov  (Hal.);  or  '-\v  (Zeydner,  toe.  cit.,  so  also  Val.).  —  c»N3]  ©  tv 

irvpi,  reading  Kho;  so  also  6  Ilebr.  Mss.  (so  also  Zeydner,  toe.  cit.,  Val.,  Elh.). — 

►  7 

ODunn]  ©  in  some  Mss.  om.  suf.  while  £>  renders  ^clsZ<x  ( your  stench), 
connecting  it  with  (Seb.).  —  oaoNai]  Omit  1  with  ©ST,  ’A.,  2.  (so  We., 
Gr.,  Now.,  Lohr,  Ilirscht,  Oet.,  Hal.,  Baumann).  Ethiopic  =  oasJNi;  Zeydner, 
dddxpi  =  02'Eni  ( loc .  cit.,  so  also  Val.);  Elh.  ’DN2,  following  ©AQ.  Marti  om. 

9.  I  smote  you]  Each  of  the  five  strophes  begins  with  a  verb  in 
the  perfect  1st  singular  ;  cf.  (1)  I  it  was  who  gave  you  {famine), 
(2)  I  it  was  who  withheld  from  you  rain,  (3)  I  smote  you,  (4)  / 
sent  upon  you  pestilence,  (5)  I  overturned  you. —  With  blight  and 
decay]  Both  words  are  used  of  human  diseases  in  Dt.  28s2.  The 
first  is  the  scorching  of  the  east  wind,  cf.  1  K.  837  2  K.  1926  2  Ch. 
628  Is.  27s  Ez.  1710;  the  second,  mildew  caused  by  dampness 
and  heat,  having  a  yellow  appearance,  cf.  Je.  306. —  I  laid  waste 
your  gardens  and  vineyards]  This  reading,  on  the  basis  of  Well- 
hausen’s  emendation,  satisfies  every  demand  of  the  context.  The 
difficulties  of  the  old  text  are  seen  in  the  efforts  to  translate  it, 
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eg.  many  of  your  gardens,*  the  multiplying  of  your  gardens, f 
your  many  gardens,  \  or  much  mildew  §  (taking  ni3T  with  what 
precedes),  or  as  an  adverb,  most,  often.  ||  —  Your  fig  trees  and  olive 
trees  the  locust  devoured ]  With  this  rendering  it  is  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary  to  discuss  whether  of  the  four  nouns,  gardens,  vineyards,  fig 
trees,  olive  trees,  only  the  first  depended  on  “I  smote,”  ^  or  the 
first  two,**  or  none,ff  all  being  taken  as  the  object  of  “  devoured.” 
The  word  for  locust  is  a  general  word  meaning  the  one  that  gnaws  ; 
cf.  Jo.  i4  2“.  This  visitation  was  not  infrequent,  and  was  always 
attended  with  the  greatest  possible  destruction.  — 10.  The 
pestilence  after  the  manner  of  Egypt]  The  many  possibilities  of 
this  ambiguous  phrase  have  been  seized  upon ;  the  sending  of 
the  pestilence  was  (1)  sudden  as  was  the  destruction  of  Egypt’s 
firstborn  ;  §§  (2)  a  visitation  upon  the  wicked,  not  the  righteous, 
as  was  the  case  of  the  Egyptians,  as  compared  with  the  Hebrews  ;  ||  || 
(3)  as  if  Israel  were  God’s  enemy  as  Egypt  had  been  ;^[  (4)  sent 
while  they  were  on  their  way  to  Egypt  ;^[  (5)  sent  from  Egypt, 
lit.  on  the  way  on  which  one  comes  from  or  goes  to  Egypt ;  *** 
(6)  in  the  same  way  as  that  in  which  it  was  sent  against  Egypt, 
cf.  Is.  io2G ;  ff  J  (7)  just  as  in  Egypt,  the  home  of  the  pestilence, 

“a  thoroughly  Egyptian  plague,” §§§  “with  the  same  severity  and 
malignity”  with  which  it  visits  Egypt,  ||  ||  ||  after  the  manner  of 
Egypt.^mf  Does  the  prophet  have  in  mind  a  particular  historical 
event?  No.  For  the  estimation  in  which  the  Hebrews  regarded 
pestilence  as  a  punishment  for  sin,  cf.  Lv.  26s5  2  S.  2415.  —  I  slew  with 
the  sword]  Reference  is  made  not  to  any  particular  battle,  eg.  the 
slaughter  by  Hazael  and  Benhadad  of  Syria,  when  Jehoahaz  was  king 
(2  K.  812  138-7),****  but  rather  to  the  long  Syrian  conflict,  which 
lasted  many  years. tttt  —  Together  with  the  captivity  of  your  horses] 
An  interpolation,  meaning  that  horses  were  captured  and 
slain,  §  §  §  §  or  that,  while  the  men  were  slain,  the  horses  were  cap¬ 
tured.  ||  ||  ||  ||  The  word  is,  however,  here  used  in  an  uncommon 

*  GAS.  X  Ros.,  Mau.,  Mit.,  cf.  Pu.  ||  Ba.,  Ew.,  Or.  **  Ros.,  Schro. 

t  Geb.  §  Hd.  II  Jus.  ft  Bauer, 

tl  Thomson,  LB.  II.  102  ff. ;  Van  Lennep,  Bible  Lands ,  313.  \\  Os. 

1111  Geb.,  Ros.  Hf  Cal.  ***  Va.  ftt  Hd.,  Pu.  +++  Hi.,  Ke. 

§§§  Ew.,  GAS.  HUH  Dr.  HHH  Ba.,  We.  ****  Ros.,  Schro.,  Hi.,  Ba. 

tttt  We.,  Now.  So  also  Baumann.  {{{{  Va.,  Schrd.,  Hi.,  Hd.,  Ke. 

|| || || ||  Os.,  Geb.,  Ros.,  Ba. 
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sense,  viz.,  the  act  of  taking  captive  (Ezra  97  Dn.  ii33),  but  ordi¬ 
narily  it  denotes  either  the  condition  of  captivity  or  the  sum  of  the 
captives.  In  Ex.  2  29,  the  verb  is  used  as  here  of  animals,  though 
elsewhere  of  men.  The  preposition  DD  here  =  besides  and  is  used 
in  a  late  or  Arabic  sense.  The  peculiar  usage  of  the  more  important 
words,  the  anti- climax,  the  fact  that  the  line  interferes  with  the  stro¬ 
phe,  and  the  evident  afterthought  implied  in  it  show  its  character  as 
a  later  insertion.  —  And  I  caused  the  stench  of  your  camps  to  rise  in 
your  nostrils ]  The  slaughter  was  so  great,  the  unburied  bodies  and 
carcasses  so  many  (cf.  Is.  34s) ,  that  pestilence  arose,  the  result  of 
war.  As  above,  drought  followed  famine,  though  the  occasion  of  it, 
so  here  war  follows  pestilence,  though  the  occasion  of  it.  Justi’s 
reading,  “  I  caused  your  camps  to  burn  in  mine  anger”  (cf.  2  K. 
51  133),  although  supported  by  3,  cannot  stand.  — 11.  I  over¬ 
threw  among  you]  That  is,  some  of  your  cities  ;  the  overthrow  was 
evidently  that  of  an  earthquake,  perhaps  that  mentioned  in  i1* 
(which,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  from  a  later  hand),  or  some 
earthquake  unspecified; f  others  understand  an  overthrow  by  a 
hostile  attack ;  J  and  still  others,  a  general  summing  up  of  all  the 
preceding  judgments.  §  The  word  TOBM  is  always  used  of  the 
destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  cf.  Gn.  1925  Dt.  29s2  Is.  i7  || 
1319  Je.  4918  5  o'10.  The  shortness  of  this  line  may  be  due  to  the 
omission  of  some  phrase.^f  —  As  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Go¬ 
morrah ]  The  point  of  comparison  is  not  the  manner  of  the  over¬ 
throw,  but  its  thoroughness.**  The  form  of  expression  is  so 
similar  to  that  in  Gn.  19  as  to  lead  some  ft  to  suppose  that  Amos 
had  that  text  before  him.  The  use  of  the  word  Elohim,  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  subject  of  TOBM,  strangely  enough  has  been  thought 
to  prove  the  existence  of  more  than  one  person  in  the  Godhead,  j  | 
The  reading  “the  great  overthrow,”  using  Elohim  as  a  superla¬ 
tive,  §§  is  grammatically  possible,  but  out  of  harmony  with  the  con¬ 
text. —  And  ye  were  as  a  brand  snatched  fro?n  the  blaze]  i.e.  ye 
were  barely  rescued,  saved  as  by  a  miracle,  cf.  Zc.  32,  ||  ||  not,  the 
destruction  was  only  partial.^  —  But  ye  did  not  turn  unto  me] 

*  Schro.,  Hi.,  We.  f  Mau.,  Schlier,  Pu.,  Mit.  %  Ke-,  St.  (  Ba. 

|1  Where  did  is  probably  to  be  read  for  onr. 

Ti  See  BW„  October  1898,  p.  252;  so  also  Lohr  and  Baumann.  **  Mit. 

ft  E.g.,  Va.  XI  Get*.,  Hes.  New.  ||||  Jus.,  Va.,  Mit.  Hi. 
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Every  effort  was  futile  which  Providence  put  forth  to  rescue  Israel 
from  total  destruction. 

9.  jiBttco]  On  the  art.,  GK.  126  n;  Ko.  297  b. —  ’nmnn]  Instead  of  ni2in, 
which  is  grammatically  impossible  (cf.  Ko.  402^);  cf.  We.  ( v.s .).  —  D2'JNP] 
On  the  masc.  pi.  ending,  cf.  Na.  312,  Ko.  253/  —  b2N’]  Impf.  of  vivid  repre¬ 
sentation  of  past  event,  Dr.  §  27  (1)  (rz) ;  GK.  107  d ;  H.  20,  1  a. —  ou]  Cf. 
other  names  for  locust,  all  of  which  are  likewise  descriptive  terms :  ruiN  (Jo. 
1*  225),  pb'  (Na.  316),  b'Dn  (Jo.  i4  Is.  334),  tun  (2  Ch.  713),  Sxbx  (Dt. 
2  842),  2J  (Is.  334).  —  10.  D22]  2  =  against ;  for  other  cases  cf.  Gn.  1612  2  S. 
2417.  —  07]  For  other  cases  of  oj?  in  this  sense,  cf.  Is.  2511  347  Je.  611  Na. 
312  Ps.  66ls.  —  11.  022]  2  partitive,  among  you,  some  of  you;  cf.  Nu.  n17 
Zc.  618.  —  H2DPE2]  An  old  inf.  form  in  the  cstr.  relation  with  'S,  GK.  115*/  5 
Barth,  NB.  171  c,  a;  Ko.  233  c;  as  an  inf.  it  governs  Q2D_n«  as  a  direct 
object,  GK.  1 15  d.  We.  regards  this  old  inf.  followed  by  the  general  title 
dtiSn  as  an  indication  of  an  old  and  not  distinctively  Israelitish  idiom.  — 
bsp]  A  Hoph.  ptcp.,  ii  appearing  in  the  sharpened  syllable. 

12,  13.  Therefore  you  shall  suffer.  What?  Prepare  for  the 
worst.  It  is  Yahweh  who  speaks. 

The  remaining  strophes  of  the  poem  have  suffered  greatly  in  their  text. 
It  may  be  accepted,  in  general,  that  a  part  of  v.12  and  all  of  v.13  are  from  the 
hand  of  a  later  writer  (so  Duhm,  Theol.  109;  Oort,  ThT.  XIV.  117 /; 
We.,  Sta.  GVI.  I.  571;  Taylor,  DB.\  Lohr,  Che.  in  WRS.  Proph.  XV. 
and  EB.  I.  153;  Bu.  Jew.  Enc.\  Now.,  Co.  Einl.  176;  Baud.  Einl.  509; 
Marti;  but  on  the  contrary  see  WRS.  Proph.  400;  Kue.  Einl.  II.  347; 
Mit.,  Hoffm.  ZAW.  III.  103;  cf.  GAS.  I.  201  ff.;  Dr.  118  f.).  It  may  be 
supposed  that  the  original  poem  contained  a  conclusion,  predicting  a  punish¬ 
ment  more  severe  than  any  of  those  which  had  been  described;  that  this 
prediction  was  in  form  consistent  with  the  strophes  which  preceded,  though, 
of  course,  without  the  refrain;  that  the  later  editor,  for  one  or  more  of  several 
reasons  which  might  be  given,  substituted  the  present  concluding  lines,  which 
are  general  in  character,  for  the  more  specific  statement  in  the  original;  that 
this  later  editor,  here  as  everywhere,  ignored,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
the  poetic  form  of  the  production  which  he  thus  modified.  It  is  not  strange 
(1 contra  We.)  that  the  conclusion  here,  as  perhaps  in  Is.  9,  should  thus  be 
broken  off.  We  may  well  understand  that  in  a  multitude  of  cases  the  closing 
words  of  earlier  sermons,  having  lost  in  later  times  the  direct  and  specific 
reference  which  they  were  intended  to  convey,  have  given  place  to  utter¬ 
ances  presenting  more  modern  thought  and  form.  In  view  of  this  we  need 
not  be  surprised  to  find  that  while  vs.12- 13  as  thus  modified  contain  eight 
lines  (the  number  for  two  strophes),  they  are  so  constructed  that,  except  by 
a  transposition  which  is  more  or  less  violent,  the  division  is  3  -f  5  instead  of 
4  +  4- 


IV.  12 


i03 


12.  no]  £T  haec ;  2E  no.  Oort  (7X7 .  XIV.  117)  regards  the  phrase 
7NTi>'  ...  nj  as  due  to  dittography.  —  'D  Spy]  ©  ttXtji'  oti;  £1  postquam  autem 

►  P 

ji$  >  ’A.  vtxrepov,  0.  t<rxaT0V>  ®  ni  NnnwS  ran  nSi  p*?n 

pp  -gyN;  Klh.  drops  the  clause  pS  niyyN  nw  a  3py  as  a  gloss  on  the  preceding 
clause.  Oet.  regards  the  first  two  clauses  as  doublets,  but  suggests  also  that 
the  original  text  may  have  read  n'fcpj  nut  a  spy,  with  second  clause  pS 

py  niryN  ru.  Oort  ( Em .)  inserts  1  before  3py.  —  ntopS]  ©  too  iirtKaXeiadai  = 
NipS  (Va.);  S>  Ij-oZ?  (=  ©,  perhaps  nN  Nip1?,  Seb.);  ®  JfiS-lN  uSapS 
pnS.Ni  Nnn'iN;  ’A.  ko.tIvo.vti ;  X.  =  ut  adverseris ;  Q.  els  b,irdvTri<rtv. — 13.  nxv 
onn]  ©  (TTepedv  fSpovr-t/v,  reading  nDn  (Va.),  or  sxv  (cf.  axj,  2'XD ;  cf.  Na. 

P 

28  La.  24,  Vol.)  and  oynh  (Va.  Vol.);  &  for  nx'"  as  well  as  Ni3.  — 
interne]  ©  rbv  xpnrrd v  avroO  =  intfp  or  in’tPD;  so  also  Syr. -Hex.  ’A.  rls  i) 
opuXla  aurov;  S.  rb  (ptiivqpa.  avroO;  0.  rbv  \byov  at ItoO;  U  eloquium  sttum  ; 

*  m  P  P 

&  ji^a^A-Z  ^01  )-i v<  (  =  iratt>  nc,  Seb.);  ®  'ni-niy  no  (=  vitepjD).  Oet. 
regards  'no  'nS  md  as  a  marginal  gloss  and  reads  'uasts’p  for  mifTiD.  Iloffm., 
ZA  IV.  III.  103,  ini?  (?'i?)  poinS  nppi,  seeking  thereby  to  bring  the  clause 
into  harmony  with  the  context.  Hal.  intra  ynx  SSinm.  —  nc'y  mi?]  @A 
inserts  ko.1;  so  some  Hebrew  MSS.;  so  also  Oort,  ThT.  XIV.  1 1 7 ;  ’A. 
renders  no'y  by  xbpa,  flood;  2.  etnrlpav,  evening;  £T  fattens  matutinam 

0  0  V  v  p 

nebulam  ;  3}  H  ft  ViS  rcA., 

12.  Therefore ]  In  view  of  the  failure  of  Yahweh’s  previous 
judgments  to  bring  Israel  to  terms.  —  Thus  will  I  do  to  thee~\  The 
threat  is  addressed  to  each  individual  of  the  nation,  and  thus 
becomes  more  vivid.  But  what  is  the  threat  implied  in  the  word 
thus  ?  It  does  not  refer  specifically  to  the  punishments  proposed 
in  the  preceding  statements,  e.g.  4s"3,*  nor  to  punishments  of  such 
a  character  in  general. t  nor  to  a  complete  destruction  like  that 
just  cited  in  the  case  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  j  But  as  always 
in  the  case  of  thus  in  Amos,  §  and  as  evident  from  the  tense  of  the 
following  verb,  ||  the  reference  is  to  the  future.^"  The  prophet 
thus  theatrically  **  predicts  the  final  punishment,  a  punishment  all 
the  more  severe  because  it  is  left  thus  indeterminate.  Whether  of 
purpose  or  not,  the  form  is  that  of  the  Hebrew  oath,  God  do  so  to 
me  and  more  also  if,  etc.  (1  K.  2s3),  which  is  most  terrible  in  its 
significance  because  of  its  indefiniteness.  —  Because  I  tuill  do  this ] 
The  words  “  this  ”  and  “  thus  ”  refer  to  the  same  thing ;  i.e. 
because  this  punishment,  so  terrible  in  its  nature,  is  to  come  upon 

*  Contra  Ros.,  Schro.,  Mnu  ,  Hd.  f  Os. 

$  Ba.  ||  Kc.  H  So  Now.,  Mit.,  GAS.,  Dr. 
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you.  —  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God~\  This  can  scarcely  refer  to  a  rising 
up  in  preparation  like  that  of  an  accused  person  when  the  judge 
approaches  *  or  when  sentence  is  about  to  be  pronounced.f  Nor 
does  the  injunction  have  reference  simply  to  the  hard  fate  which 
is  before  them,  J  the  inevitable  doom  (cf.  Je.  4614  Ez.  2214)  which 
the  nation  could  not  escape,  whatever  might  be  true  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual^  It  is  not  a  challenge,  ||  calling  upon  Israel  to  endure 
Yahweh’s  anger.  It  is,  in  accordance  with  the  whole  spirit  and 
purpose  of  prophecy,  a  call  to  repentance  (cf.  (©,  to  call  upon  thy 
God),  in  other  words  the  spiritual  application  of  the  threat ;  for 
every  prediction  of  disaster  was  in  itself  an  exhortation  to  repent¬ 
ance,  in  order  that,  if  possible,  the  disaster  might  be  averted. 
Whatever  befell  the  nation,  there  was  an  opportunity  for  the 
repentant  individual  to  receive  divine  favor.^f  — 13.  The  logical 
connection  between  v.12  and  v.13  is  somewhat  uncertain.  To  make 
v.126  a  challenge  and  translate  1Sa,  But  ( remember ),  —  who 
formeth  mountains,  etc.,  ||  is  un-Hebraic.  The  strophic  arrange¬ 
ment  would  be  satisfied,  and  a  good  thought  obtained  by  combin¬ 
ing  120  and  1M  thus,  (12c)  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God,  O  Israel, 
(13d)  Yahweh,  God  of  Hosts  is  his  name ;  (13“)  for  behold,  etc.] 
In  any  case,  an  ellipsis  in  thought  must  be  supplied,  e.g.,  Prepare 
to  meet  thy  God,  O  Israel  !  (and  do  not  doubt  his  power  to  bring 
the  threatened  punishment).  For,  lo  !  he  forms  the  mountains ] 
“  By  his  power  the  visible  world,  with  all  its  grandeur,  exists  ” 
(Ps.  1048).** —  And  he  creates  the  wind~\  The  invisible  world, ft 
not  the  spirit  of  man.  ft  —  And  he  tells  man  what  is  his  thought ] 
This  seems  out  of  place  in  the  midst  of  an  utterance,  all  the  other 
members  of  which  refer  to  nature.  Its  uncertainty  of  meaning  is 
attested  by  the  variety  of  interpretations  accorded  to  it,  e.g.  (5  his 
Messiah  ;  S>  how  great  is  his  glory  ;  HL  what  are  his  works ;  U  his 
declaration  ;  his  (God’s)  thought  to  man,  §§  his  (man’s)  thought  to 
him  ;  ||  ||  and  the  attempts  to  emend  the  text  (?'.r.).  Hirscht  pro¬ 
poses  to  take  E“!K  as  a  proper  name  and  interpret  it  in  view  of 
Gn.  3* 11.  —  He  makes  dawn  darkness ]  Not  dawn  and  darkness;^ 

*  Ew.  f  Reu.  1  Suggested  bv  Jus.  §  Hd.  ||  Mit. 

II  So  Cal.,  Os.,  Geb.,  Jus.,  Ros.,  Ba.,  Pu.,  Ke.,  Dr.  **  Bauer,  Jus.,  Ros.,  Schro. 

ft  Ros.,  Ew.,  Hd.,  Pu.,  and  most  comm.  Jf  Cal.,  Geb.,  Or.  Geb.,  Ew. 

1111  Cal.,  Jus.,  Schro.,  Hd.,  Ke.,  Dr.  1HI  ffi.,  fol.  try  Cal.,  Geb.,  Jus.,  Ke.,  et  al. 
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nor  spiritual  light  and  darkness,*  but  either  he  changes  dawn  into 
darkness,  i.e.  tiie  change  from  day  to  night, f  or  from  night  to 
day,  }  or  better,  the  change  of  day  at  the  approach  of  a  storm 
(Ps.  l  8:i).  §  —  He  /reads  on  the  heights  of  the  earth ]  i.e.  goes  forth 
in  storm  and  thunder  (cf.  Mi.  i3  Jb.  9s  Matt.  5s4). 

12.  pb]  Very  similar  in  meaning  to  p  by.  In  usage,  however,  they  vary, 
pb  being  often  used  as  in  this  case  where  the  inference  is  important  and  of 
a  threatening  character,  and  also  having  sometimes  the  meaning,  nevertheless 
(Je.  52);  cf-  Ew.8  S53<5  (2).  —  no]  Regularly  refers  to  something  that  follows 
(BSZ.,  BDB.,  and  SS.,  s.v. ;  Ko.  332  b,  and  Stil.  112)  ;  rarely  of  something 
present,  Is.  206. —  '0  opy]  Cf.  the  same  expression  in  2  S.  12'0,  and  the  similar 
itt’N  opy  in  Gn.  2218  26s  2  S.  126;  cf.  Ko.  389  n,  and  Stil.  171.  —  pni]  Neut., 
H.  2,  3«;  GK.  122  q.  —  onn]  Art.  om.,  H.  5,  4;  GK.  126.6;  Ko.  277  A  — 
din]  Here  collective,  H.  1,2.  —  nisp]  On  the  ptcp.  in  cstr.  with  the  object  and 
governing  product  in  acc.,  see  GK.  116  g,  N.  2;  Ko.  241  /.  —  no'y  ini’] 
Double  obj.  H.  31,  6,  rm.  c  ;  Ko.  327  w.  —  is  the  archaic  ending  of 

fern,  cstr.;  cf.  GK.  87 r;  Ew.8  21 1  d.  The  form  is  ba-m°-the,  perhaps  a  mis¬ 
taken  vocalization  for  bS-mo-thS,  the  6  written  defectively,  01s.  164  b  \ 
GK.  95  <7. 


§  8.  A  dirge  announcing  Israel’s  coming  destruction.  51-6'8'9. 
A  lamentation  is  pronounced  :  “  Israel  shall  fall,  her  forces  shall 
be  reduced  to  a  tenth  ;  for  she  has  disobeyed  Yahweh’s  direct 
command,  ‘  Seek  me  ;  not  Bethel,  nor  Gilgal,  nor  Beersheba  !  ’  ” 
and  now  again  it  is  commanded,  ‘  Seek  Yahweh,  lest  ye  perish.’ 
[Who  speaks  ?  The  creator  of  the  luminaries,  the  controller  of 
the  seas,  the  destroyer  of  the  strong.] 

The  original  poem  consisted  of  six  strophes  (vs.1-6).  The  second  and 
third  strophes  are  elegiac  in  their  movement,  a  short  line  (dimeter)  follow¬ 
ing  a  longer  line  (trimeter).  Bu.,  ZAW.  II.  30,  considers  only  the  second 
strophe  to  be  elegiac;  so  Mit.,  125;  Dr.  175.  The  nj'p  (dirge)  was  a  formal 
composition,  somewhat  artistically  constructed,  the  second  or  shorter  line 
being  intended  to  echo  the  first,  “  producing  a  plaintive,  melancholy  cadence.” 
To  the  six  original  strophes  were  added,  by  a  later  hand,  two  strophes,  each 
having  four  trimeters.  V.7  belongs  to  the  section  which  follows,  and  should 
precede  v.10.  The  addition  is  after  the  analogy  of  the  insertion  already 
noticed  in  413.  There  is,  notwithstanding  the  statements  of  Oort  (v.i.)  and 
Volz,  entirely  satisfactory  connection  between  vs.4"®  and  vs.1-3. 
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V.  1-3.  Israel  shall  fall,  never  again  to  rise ;  only  a  tenth  shall 
survive. 

1.  nrn  pdip]  <3  adds  rvplov,  perhaps  substituting  mm  for  nm(Va.).  —  no 
Snpd”]  <5TF  join  with  following  v.  and  make  subj.  of  nSoj.  —  2.  Dip]  ®  adds  nob? 
ton  =  in  one  year. — Stott”  pSipd]  (5J5J  join  with  ntt’ttn ;  ®  assembly.  —  ppdpn] 
S  om.  suf.;  (S  has  his. —  3.  mm  ijpn  pdn  pd  o]  To  be  transferred  to  v.1  to 
follow  SNitt’%  thus  relieving  (i)  a  serious  interruption  in  the  thought  of  vs.2-3, 
(2)  the  lack  of  a  line  in  one  strophe  and  superfluity  of  a  line  in  another. 
Baumann  om.  —  myn]  ©ITS®  add  from  which,  thus  making  p'jn  subj.  of  pns’p. 
—  mNtt’n]  have  passive  (=  iNtyn)  with  pnd  as  subj.  (Vol.,  so  also  Gr.); 

have  Hithpa'el,  while  ST®  insert  in  it;  so  also  in  v.36. —  Stott”  P'dS] 
To  be  transferred  to  fol.  nto,  thus  conforming  to  the  njy  measure  (so  Now.; 
Lohr  places  it  after  mn',  v.8;  Gun.  and  Oet.  regard  it  as  a  repetition  from  v.4). 

1 .  Hear  this  word.']  The  beginning  of  a  new  discourse,  intended, 
if  possible,  to  strike  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  thus 
lead  them  to  repentance.  Such  a  message,  uttered  in  the  pros¬ 
perous  days  of  Jeroboam  II.,  would  certainly  seem  to  be  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  time  in  which  it  was  uttered.  —  Which  I  take  up 
against  you,  even  a  dirge ]  This  rendering  is  to  be  preferred  to 
(1)  as  I  uplift  a  dirge,  making  “rtPN  =  as  ;  *  or  (2)  because  I  uplift, 
etc.,  |  since  it  is  the  more  simple  and  at  the  same  time  accords 
better  with  the  versification.  The  word  “  take  up  ”  (Kti'3)  i.e. 
on  the  lips,  is  found  in  the  technical  term  Kira,  so  often  used  by 
the  prophets ;  it  means  “  to  pronounce,”  “  to  denounce,”  and  is 
used  regularly  of  a  dirge  (Je.  7s9  Ez.  1 91,  etc.).  Just  as  in  the  case 
of  an  individual’s  death  there  was  uttered  a  lamentation  (cf. 
2  S.  i17  Ez.  2812  322  2  Ch.  35s5)  so  here,  the  death  of  the  nation 
being  assumed,  the  mourner  utters  the  dirge-song.  This  dirge  is 
not  restricted  to  v.2,  J  nor  does  it  include  the  entire  chapter,  §  but 
is  contained  in  vs.2and3.  —  O  house  of  Israel ]  The  fW®  connects 
these  words  with  the  preceding,  as  against  (@F  ( v.s .),  thus  greatly 
increasing  the  pathos  of  the  appeal.  —  For  thus  says  the  Lord  Yah- 
weh]  Transferred  from  v.3,  introducing  in  the  most  solemn  way  the 
sad  and  severe  announcement  which  is  to  follow.  —  2.  Shall  fall ] 
The  certainty  of  the  event  being  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  per¬ 
fect.  Very  unreasonable  is  the  interpretation  which  renders  the 
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perfect  literally,  and  has  fallen,  and  upon  this  basis  rejects  vs.1-3,* 
because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Israel  did  not  fall  until  after  the  reign 
of  Jeroboam  II.  The  expression  is  used  of  violent  death  (e.g. 
2  S.  I19-  25-  27),  especially  of  death  in  battle,  and  of  loss  of  honor  or 
possessions  (e.g.  2  S.  i10  Ps.  io'°  Pr.  n28).  For  its  use  of  nations 
cf.  Is.  2 19  Je.  5 18.  —  Not  to  rise  again\  i.e.  as  a  people;  the 
prophet  always  held  out  hope  of  pardon  and  mercy  to  indi¬ 
viduals. —  Virgin  Israel ]  In  personifications  the  word  “virgin” 
is  used  alone  with  no  other  name  besides  Israel  (Israel  never 
occurs  with  “  daughter  ”  in  this  sense) ;  aside  from  this  passage, 
this  expression  is  found  only  three  times, f  viz.  Je.  1813  31421.  The 
explanations  of  the  phrase,  used  here  for  the  first  time,  may  be 
classified  according  as  the  principal  thought  is  found  in  (1)  the 
figure  of  chastity,  whether  political  chastity,  i.e.  as  being  free, 
unconquered,  independent  of  other  powers  j:  (cf.  the  use  of 
“  daughter  ”  in  the  same  sense,  and  sometimes  in  combination 
with  “virgin,”  in  connection  with  Idumea,  La.  4s2;  Judah,  La.  i15 
21-5;  Egypt,  Je.  461119'24;  Babylon,  Is.  4715  Zc.  27;  Jerusalem, 
Is.  3722  ;  in  La.  218  and  Je.  1813  the  reference  is  to  Jerusalem  before 
her  capture),  or  religious  chastity,  i.e.  freedom  from  contaminating 
contact  with  other  gods ;  §  or  (2)  the  idea  of  the  delicacy  and 
self-indulgence  of  the  people  ;  ||  or  (3)  the  idea  of  collectivity, 
the  feminine  being  used  to  convey  this  thought,  —  in  this  sense  it 
has  been  taken  ( a )  as  a  designation  of  the  people  in  general ;  H 
( \b )  as  a  poetic  term  for  state  (cf.  Is.  37s2  Je.  1417  2  K.  1921)  ;  (f)  as 
the  designation  of  a  city,  and  usually  the  chief  or  capital  city  of 
the  kingdom,  Samaria,  or  Jerusalem.**  It  here  refers  to  northern 
Israel  ft  (in  Isaiah,  Jerusalem),  and  is  employed  to  mark  the  con¬ 
trast  between  Israel’s  past  and  future  condition.  —  She  shall  be 
hurled  down  upon  her  own  soil~\  A  stronger  figure  than  that  con¬ 
tained  in  fallen  ;  the  description  is  expanded  in  Ez.  29 5  (leave  thee 
(thrown)  into  the  wilderness),  324  (leave  thee  forsaken  upon  the 
land) ;  there  is  no  thought  of  an  uprooted  and  prostrate  tree,  J  J 
nor  of  a  depraved  woman  in  difficult  child-birth.  §§  She  will  be 
left  to  die  where  she  has  fallen.  —  With  none  to  raise  her  up~]  An 
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advance  upon  what  has  preceded,  for  not  only  will  she  not  be 
able  to  raise  herself,  but  no  one  else  will  be  able  to  render  her 
assistance.  The  Jewish  interpreters  in  general  follow  2T,  and 
regard  the  calamity  as  of  temporary  character.  —  3.  The  city  that 
goeth  forth  a  thousand  having  {but)  a  hundred  left~\  The  two 
circumstantial  clauses  of  this  verse  add  to  the  picture  portrayed  in 
v.2  an  additional  feature,  viz.  the  ninefold  decimation  of  the  forces 
sent  out  to  war,  a  terrible  slaughter.  The  statement  is  general, 
the  city  being  any  city  in  the  kingdom.  The  thousand  refers  not 
simply  to  the  levy  or  census,*  but  to  the  warriors  who  marched 
out  for  war.f  While  it  is  evident  that  in  Amos’s  time  the  basis 
of  military  enrolment  was  the  towns  and  villages,  in  earlier  days 
it  was  tribes  and  families,  j  For  allusions  to  similar  companies, 
cf.  i  S.  812  2  S.  i81,4  2  K.  ii4  19  Ex.  i821  etc. §  —  Of  the  house  of 
Israel ]  Transferred  {v.s.). 

1.  T2'n]  Depends  for  its  construction  upon  nrp;  if  as  a  pronoun  it 
refers  to  nann,  nrp  is  either  in  apposition  with  it,  or  an  acc.  of  purpose, 
GK.  131^;  Ko.  327  v,  384c  (Now.);  but  if  irs  =  “  as  ”  (Ew.8  334 a,  Ba., 
We.),  nrp  is  the  acc.  after  Nttu;  the  former  is  preferable.  —  xrj]  Ptcp.  of 
immediate  future,  GK.  116/;  since  the  lifting  up  of  a  word,  or  of  the  voice, 
is  but  an  Oriental  phrase  for  utterance  or  speech ,  perhaps  the  word  speak  would 
fairly  represent  Nan  ;  cf.  Sip  Neu  (=  Sip  onn,  pip  jpj)(  ju.  <yt .  ajso  alone, 
Is.  37  42- 11  (see,  however,  Paton,  JBL.  XXII.  201-7).  —  nrp]  The  verb  jpp 
is  doubtless  a  denominative  from  nrp.  A  plausible  derivation  ( Thesi),  for 

nrp  is  the  Arabic  root  ob,  to  forge,  devise,  hence  a  skilfully  wrought 
production,  so  named  either  from  its  poetic  form,  or  from  its  contents  as 
glorifying  the  dead  (Wetzstein,  Zeitsch.  f.  Ethnologic,  1873,  pp.  270  ff. ).  Bu. 
prefers  the  former  reason  ( ZAW .  II.  28).  This  derivation  from  the  Arabic 
is  doubted  by  some  (e.g.  Ba.).  The  closest  parallel  is  found  in  the  Syriac 
1£vX*_d,  which  means  both  song  and  elegy.  We  may  also  compare  Eth. 

song,  and  jJ’i?  !  to  sing.  The  nrp  is  an  elegy,  a  poem  of  lamenta¬ 
tion,  thus  distinguished  from  <nj,  which  means  sometimes  a  song  of  lament, 
but  sometimes  simply  the  cry  of  mourning  (Je.  3 1 15) ;  cf.  the  vb.  in  1  S.  72. 
nrp  is  used  commonly,  as  here,  with  ncu  (Je.  729  9 9  Ez.  191  2617  27s-32 
2812  322) ;  with  ipp  (2  S.  I17  Ez.  3216),  and  with  n^h.  With  Nttu,  Sy  gen¬ 
erally  precedes  the  person  or  thing  which  is  the  object  of  lamentation,  but 
sometimes  Sn  (Ez.  191  27s2);  Sj?  is  sometimes  used  of  the  place  (Je.  729). 
For  the  importance  of  elegies  among  Oriental  nations,  cf.  Wetzstein  (v.s.) 
and  the  Arabic  work,  Hamasa ,  365-497.  The  principal  rhythm  of  the  nrp 
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is  a  long  line  followed  by  a  shorter  one,  the  favorite  measures  being  3  and  2 
words,  4  and  2,  and  4  and  3.  However,  a  nj'p  may  be  written  in  another 
measure,  and  the  Qinah  measure  may  be  used  for  other  poems,  as  a  later 
usage.  On  Qinah  rhythm,  see  Bu.  ZAW.  II.  6  ff.,  38-45;  III.  299  b;  XI. 
234  ff.;  XII.  261  ff. ;  and  in  Preuss.  Jahrbucher,  1893,  pp.  460  ff.;  Ley,  SK., 
1896,  p.  637;  DHM.  Proph.  I.  209;  K6.  Slil.  315  ff.;  BDB.  s.v.  The 
principal  examples  of  the  nrp  in  the  O.T.  are  the  following :  the  Book  of 
Lamentations;  Is.  I44-21  Ez.  191"14  2615-17  272"36  2812~19  (doubtful)  322-18  Je.  9®, 
and  several  separated  vs.  following,  Is.  4514-25  Ps.  137  2  S.  1 19-27  33s  f.  (the 
last  two  not  in  the  technical  measure)  2  K.  1921-28  (=Is.  3722ff)  Is.  i21-23 
Ho.  67tf-  Am.  810.  —  bfniin  nu]  Vocative;  not  subj.  of  nbo.)  (v.2).  —  2.  nSct] 
Proph.  pf.,  II.  19,  2;  GK.  106  n;  Dr.  §  14. — p'Din  nS]  Impf.  in  contrast 
with  preceding  pf.,  used  to  intensify  the  idea  that  the  destruction  will  be 
permanent,  H.  20,  2,  rm.  b;  Dr.  §36;  on  the  inf.  with  p'Din,  H.  36,  3  (2); 
GK.  120a;  Ko.  399  b.  —  nbinti]  On  the  cstr.  state,  GK.  128^;  Ko.  337^. 
—  nn’pD  p«]  Circ.  cl.,  II.  45,  2  ir;  on  force  of  f’N,  Ko.  361  d,  402  m. — 
3.  T>jjn]  Stands  first,  not  because  emphatic,  but  in  a  circ.  cl.,  II.  45,  3, 
rm.  d.  —  rwn]  On  art.  with  ptcp.,  II.  4,  3/;  here  joined  poetically  to 
the  city  being  thus  represented  as  going  out  to  war.  —  pbx]  Acc.  of  limitation, 
or  specification,  PI.  33,  3;  GK.  1172;  Ko.  332 £;  so  also  pind;  for  a  similar 
construction,  cf.  2  K.  52,  Dnru,  and  2  K.  925,  nncx.  The  same  idea  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  b  with  the  numeral;  cf.  1  S.  29s.  —  nub]  Not  a  case  of  b  used 
when  the  preceding  governing  word  is  absent,  but  like  Tn?  in  Je.  1313  (Hi.); 
cf.  Ko.  281  n. 

4-6.  Israel  shall  fall  (vs.1-3)  because  she  has  disobeyed  the 
divine  command  given  in  the  past  to  seek  Yalnveh  alone.  [But 
even  now  the  entreaty  comes  again]  Seek  Yahweh,  lest  ye  perish. 

These  verses  contain  the  second  half  of  the  dirge  (strophes  4,  5)  and  the 
concluding  strophe  of  the  original  poem,  somewhat  mutilated.  The  second 
half  gives  the  explanation  of  the  destruction  announced  in  the  first  half; 
while  in  the  concluding  strophe,  the  prophet,  as  so  many  times  before,  turns 
in  exhortation  to  the  people  to  do  the  thing,  the  neglect  of  doing  which  in  the 
past  has  cost  them  so  dearly.  The  logical  connection  of  vs.4-6  becomes  plain 
when  (v.4)  is  taken  as  historical  pf.,  or  plup.  (».».);  and,  therefore,  the 
proposal  to  throw  out  vs.1-3  (Oort),  or  to  treat  v.4  as  introducing  a  new  section 
(Now.,  Marti),  may  be  rejected. 

5.  l-opn  nS  pty  To  be  transferred  to  the  beginning  of  v.6;  it  is 

entirely  rejected  by  Baumann,  since  (1)  it  spoils  the  strophic  arrangement, 
(2)  has  nothing  to  correspond  to  it  as  in  the  case  of  Bethel  and  Gilgal;  cf.  44, 
where  only  the  two  cities  are  mentioned;  also  814.  —  fs'o  inui]  (5  has  M 
t6  (pptap  roO  SpKov;  cf.  same  in  Gn.  2681  2181,  but  in  Am.  814  it  has  proper 
name.  —  rv>rv>]  ©  tarat  is  obx  vTtipxovcra,  similarly  &  and  51,  all  seeming 
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to  take  jinS  in  the  sense  of  J'nS  (Seb.,  so  Hal.);  U  erit  inutilis.  —  6.  It 
seems  probable  that  an  entire  member  has  been  lost,  perhaps  nu  nnjn. 

-  nSxj]  ©  avaXi/j-^u  with  «jdi'  ruo  as  subj.  =  six  or  pSi  (Va.)  or  nnx,  cf. 
Is.  42  ( Vol.) ;  "S  comburatur ,  similarly  S>.  Read  ’’  n'33  itn  nW'_  (so  We., 
Elh.,  Lohr,  Gun.  Th.  St.  XVIII.  221 ;  cf.  Baumann) ;  cf.  Gun.  it’fo  nW'  (in 
his  comm.,  but  abandoned  later  in  favor  of  We.’s  reading;  so  also  Gr.). 
Now.  tpso  rote;  Oet.  tt’fo  mj;  Elh.  e>n  Hal.  nS?’(?);  Duhm  (EB. 

3799)  and  Marti,  cn  nSx\  —  nS:>N]  ©  adds  avr6i>.  Now.  om.  as  gloss. 
—  *?n  rvoS]  ©  t( 5  of/cy  ’IoyxxijX  (cf.  Ho.  io16);  one  cod.  has  t£  ’Icrpo^X;  so 
also  one  cod.  of  Kenn.  Sniu*'S,  and  one  of  de  R.  SniU”  (so  also  Dathe, 
Gr.,  Now.,  Elh.,  Hal.,  Lohr,  Oort  Em.).  ’A.  and  2.  r(3  BaifbJX;  0.  r( 5  obey 
BaidyX.  Hirscht  explains  the  reading  StniP'  as  due  to  a  marginal  note  by  a 
reader  contrasting  jin  n'ta  and  iti’’  no,  which  resulted  in  the  blending  of  no 
ntf'  and  Sn  no  into  SNOtt”  rua.  We.  and  Now.  om.  Sn  noS  as  a  gloss;  Marti 
transposes  it  to  v.7.  Oet.  transposes  thus:  'D  j’Ni  Sno»'  no  nSuNi.  Lohr 
rejects  v.66  as  an  interpolation  based  on  I4,  and  introducing  a  thought  entirely 
foreign  to  Amos. 

4.  For  thus  said  Yahweh  to  the  house  of  Israel ]  The  prophet 
has  just  described  the  coming  desolation.  This  description  sug¬ 
gests  at  once  the  question,  Are  vve  not  zealously  engaged  in  the 
worship  of  Yahweh?  Why  are  we  then  to  suffer?  The  answer  is 
furnished:  ‘Yahweh  in  times  past  spoke  thus  and  thus,  —  com¬ 
mands  which  ye  have  disobeyed.’  The  verb  is  not  to  be  rendered 
saith,  but  said,  referring  to  the  injunctions  of  the  past.  The  dirge 
may  well  describe  the  occasion  of  the  impending  calamity.  The 
ordinary  interpretation  which  makes  this  an  exhortation  uttered 
by  the  prophet,  after  announcing  the  calamity,*  takes  away  the 
force  of  the  most  impressive  portion  of  the  piece,  and  compels 
the  prophet  to  give  two  exhortations  in  practically  the  same  lan¬ 
guage  (see  v.6).  —  Seek  me]  A  common  phrase  for  the  expression 
of  religious  desire  implying  worship  and  obedience,  and  used  alike 
of  God  and  idols.f  —  And  live]  i.e.  that  you  may  live,  implying  that 
the  danger  ahead  may  not  be  averted  otherwise  ;  cf.  Is.  i19  Am.  515. 
The  life  of  course  includes  national  life  and  prosperity  (Baur).  For 
other  examples  of  two  imperatives  used  in  this  way,  either  condi¬ 
tionally,  if  you  seek  me  you  will  certainly  live,  the  conclusion  being 


*  Nearly  all  comm. 

f  Besides  uni,  the  word  here,  C’p3  is  also  used  in  the  same  sense;  cf.  Ps.  24® 
Is.  819  55®.  The  exact  meaning  here  as  gathered  from  the  context  is  to  make  effort 
to  obey  his  will  and  to  practise  a  righteous  life. 
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thus  rendered  more  certain,  or  as  an  action  with  a  purpose,  seek  me 
in  order  that  you  may  live,  the  request  being  thus  emphasized,  cf. 
Gn.  4218  1  K.  2212  2  K.  513  Je.  2717  Am.  514.  There  is  no  reference 
to  the  future  life,  nor,  perhaps,  even  to  spiritual  life.*  —  5.  And 
to  Beer- sheba  do  not  (ye  shall  not )  cross  over ]  (v.s.).  This  line, 
probably  corrupt,  must  be  transferred  to  precede  the  line  and  do 
not  seek  Beth-el,  which  is  required  by  the  chiastic  arrangement  of 
the  next  strophe.  Several  explanations  have  been  given  of  the 
lack  of  a  corresponding  line,  as  in  the  case  of  Gilgal  and  Beth-el, 
e.g.  a  pun  is  evident  in  the  very  word  D21T  “iK3  =  itta  =  fount 
of  captivity ;  J  or,  Beer-sheba  is  omitted  because,  being  in  Judah, 
it  was  not  destroyed  when  Samaria  fell ;  J  or  because  Amos  is 
prophesying  only  to  the  ten  tribes ;  §  or  because  no  suitable  paro¬ 
nomasia  could  be  found  for  Beer-sheba.  ||  If  the  present  text  is 
accepted,  we  must  understand  that  the  Israelites  of  Amos’s  day 
were  not  satisfied  with  visiting  the  sanctuaries  of  the  North,  but 
were  so  zealous  in  their  worship  as  to  cross  over  the  border-land 
of  their  own  territory  f  and  penetrate  as  far  south  as  the  ancient 
sanctuary  of  Beer-sheba,  thirty  miles  southwest  of  Hebron  on  the 
road  to  Egypt.  Beer-sheba  played  an  important  part  in  the  sto¬ 
ries  of  the  patriarchs,  cf.  Gn.  2I14-31-33  26s3- 33  2810  461 ;  there  is  no 
authority  for  Driver’s  statement,  “  in  Amos’s  time  it  was  a  popular 
resort  for  pilgrims  from  N.  Israel,”  unless  it  is  found  in  814  (a 
doubtful  text).  After  the  captivity  it  was  again  occupied  (Ne.  n27). 
This  worship  was  strikingly  inconsistent  with  the  assumption  of 
Jeroboam  I.  that  Jerusalem  was  too  far  away  from  the  Northern 
tribes  to  be  the  place  of  central  worship.  The  most  extreme 
form  of  corrupt  worship,  viz.  that  at  Beer-sheba,  is  thus  placed  in 
contrast  with  the  true  attitude  commended. —  Ye  shall  not  seek 
Beth-el ]  i.e.  visit  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  rites  and  ceremo¬ 
nies. —  And  Gilgal  ye  shall  not  enter]  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  these  places  as  the  seats  of  sanctuaries.  —  For  Gilgal  shall 
surely  go  into  exile]  The  Gilgal,  in  which  they  now  take  such  de¬ 
light,  will  be  laid  waste.**  —  And  Beth-el  shall  become  ( Beth)aven ] 

*  Contra  Pu.,  Ke.  J  Jer.,  Hi.  ||  Ros. 

f  Har.  §  Ba.,  Ke.  H  Jer.,  Har.,  Ros.,  Hi.,  Ba. 

**  The  alliteration  of  the  original  nSj'  nS.)  SjL,jn  cannot  well  be  indicated  in  a 
translation.  Cf.  Ew.,  Gilgal  wird  Galle  weinen  ;  Ba.,  Gilgal  giltig  entgilt  es ;  Or., 
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The  word  px  has  been  variously  taken  as  meaning  nought* *  idol¬ 
atry^  iniquity  J  (cf.  Ho.  415  5s  io5)  ;  trouble  ;  §  in  a  recent  transla¬ 
tion  it  is  rendered  des  Teufels.  ||  It  is  better  to  understand  it  as 
an  abbreviation  of  px  n'3,  the  px  in  either  sense  being  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  bx  (Beth-el).  Cf.  Hoffmann’s  suggestion**  that  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  Northern  kingdom  had  many  Egyptian  elements,  such 
as  the  calf,  that  Yahweh  was  identified  with  Ra',  and  Beth-el  with 
On,  the  sacred  city.  Hence  the  use  of  px  by  Hosea  and  Amos 
has  a  double  sense ;  here  “  your  On-Beth-el  will  become  Aven,  delu¬ 
sion.”  It  is  of  importance  to  note  that  not  far  from  Beth-el,  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  desert,  there  was  a  village  (the  site  of  which  is 
now  uncertain)  named  Beth-aven  (cf.  Jos.  f  1812  1  S.  135  1423)  .-f-f 
—  6.  The  dirge  being  now  completed,  it  is  the  natural  thing  for 
the  prophet  to  utter  an  exhortation.  This,  found  in  v.6,  completes 
the  piece.  But,  unfortunately,  one  line  seems  to  have  been  lost ; 
perhaps  it  read,  And  now,  O  house  of  Israel,  seek  Yahweh  and 
live ]  i.e.  do  as  he  long  ago  bade  you.  —  Lest  he  cast  fire  on  Joseph's 
house~\  The  wrath  of  God  is  represented  by  fire  (Dt.  32-’  Ez. 
2221).  Joseph,  as  well  as  Ephraim,  is  often  used  for  Northern  as 
distinguished  from  Southern  Israel  (cf.  2  S.  1920  Ob.13  Zc.  io6; 
Joseph,  without  house,  occurs  in  Am.  555  66  Ez.  37113  Ps.  78s7). — 
For  Beth-el^  (3,  some  Mss.,  and  the  demands  of  the  parallelism 
incline  some  (v.s.)  to  read  for  Israel ;  but  the  reading  of  is 
satisfactory,  Beth-el  being  the  centre  of  the  religious  cultus  ;  cf. 
2  K.  2217  Is.  i31  Je.  44.  § 

4.  The  Hebrew  could  not  distinguish  has  said  (indef.),  has  just  said  (pf. 
of  immediate  past),  from  the  historical  said ;  the  latter  is  intended  here,  H. 
16,  1;  Dr.  §7;  GK.  106  d.  —  vm  msm]  H.  48,  8b;  Dr.  §  152,  I;  GK. 


Die  Rollstadt  rollt  von  dannen  ;  Mit.,  Gilgal  shall  go  into  galling  captivity ;  We., 
Gilgal  wird  zum  Galgen  gehen  ;  GAS.,  Gilgal  shall  taste  the  gall  of  exile.  Cf. 
Ho.  1212  for  a  similar  alliteration  of  the  same  letters;  and  for  other  cases  Is.  io29 
i59  Je.  61  Mi.  iio.  n- 14. 15  zp.  24. 

*  Mich.,  Jus.,  Ros.,  Ba.,  Or.  J  Ew.  [|  We. ;  cf.  GAS. 

t  Hd.,  GAS.  §  Dr.  H  Hi.,  Mit. 

**  ZA  W.  III.  105  f.  ft  GAS.,  art  "  Beth-aven,"  E B. 

fflUT  nsS’'  has  been  translated  advance  (Cal.) , pass  through  consuming  all  (Har., 
Jus.,  Hd.),  destroy  (Dahl),  kindle  (G  and  V,  v.s.).  The  translation  adopted,  which 
seems  better,  rests  upon  the  suggestion  that  n  and  3  are  easily  confused  in  sound, 
while  the  3  of  s’ so  is  inserted  after  the  analogy  of  dittography. 


V.  5-6 
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I  io  f;  Ko.  364  k.  enn  and  2533  are  practically  synonymous  (cf.  Ez.  346)  ;  and 
are  used  alike  of  seeking  Yahweh  and  of  seeking  idols  ( e.g .  Lv.  1981  Is.  193  Dt. 
1811  Je.  82  212  Gn.  252'2,  etc.).  For  original  force  of  both  see  BSZ.  and  BUB. 
An  early  meaning,  resort  to,  seems  to  appear  in  Am.  55  Dt.  126  2  Ch.  i6. 
Both  words  were  used  commonly  of  consulting  the  deity,  through  an  oracle 
or  through  a  prophet,  in  reference  to  matters  of  all  kinds,  religious  and  secu¬ 
lar  (Ex.  1815  1  S.  99  2  K.  311  88  Ez.  2013,  etc.).  From  this  usage  came  the 
broader  meaning  of  seeking  in  prayer  and  worship  and,  in  general,  striving  to 
act  in  accord  with  the  divine  will  (Dt.  429  Ho.  56  Zp.  23  Ps.  4017  (xf  1053, 
etc.).  In  prophetic  speech  em  is  much  the  more  common  word  of  the  two 
when  used  of  religious  affairs.  —  5.  lttntn  Deprecation,  FI.  41,  1  b;  Dr. 
§  50  ( a )  Obs.;  GK.  152 f;  Ko.  3$2g.,  but  cf.  nS  (with  non)  prohibition. — 
bibini  Sstno]  marks  the  chiasm;  perhaps  nS  after  Sibjn  is  due  to  a  desire 
not  to  repeat  the  sound  al.  —  nS;p  nSj]  II.  28,  3  a;  GK.  II3»;  Ko.  329;'. 
—  SjSjn  ’3]  Note  masc.  form  of  the  vb.,  though  the  feminine  is  more  usual 
with  names  of  towns  ;  Ko.  248  c.  The  subj.  first  because  emphatic,  so  nttno; 
note  the  chiastic  order  of  the  proper  names  in  5l,  as  compared  with  that  in 
5a.  —  6.  ribs']  v.s.  The  difficulty  is  twofold  (1)  the  use  of  nbx  with  acc.  of 
the  person,  when  it  is  regularly  followed  by  bp  or  Sn  (cf.  Ju.  1419  1514  1  S. 
io6),  being  used  with  the  acc.  in  the  sense  of  to  reach,  2  S.  1918 ;  and  (2)  the 
fern.  vb.  nb3N  which  points  to  e'n  ;  hence  the  many  emendations  proposed 
(z\r.).  Margolis  ( AJSL .  XVII.  1 7 1 ) ,  however,  defends  nSs’  (but  reads  B'Na) 
on  the  basis  of  the  usage  of  nbx  in  Ecclus.  810,  where  it  is  followed  by  nbroa 
(a  mistake  for  n?nJ3;  cf.  ©)  and  rendered  kindle  by  <§. —  t)Dn  P'3]  Subj., 
not  obj.  —  .iSdn]  Fem.  as  ref.  to  ifK. — SunOS]  Correct,  notwithstanding 
We.  et  al.,  v.s.;  not  acc.  (S  =  sign  of  acc.)  after  H23D  (cf.  Fid.),  nor  to  be 
connected  with  hSjn  (Mau.);  but  dat.  of  adv.  or  disadv.;  cf.  Ez.  3711 ; 
GK.  1 19  s. 

8,  9.  Who  is  it  that  you  are  asked  to  seek  ?  Yahweh  is  his 
name,  the  creator  of  the  luminaries,  the  controller  of  the  seas,  the 
destroyer  of  the  strong. 

This  addition  from  a  later  hand,  “to  relieve  the  gloom  of  the  prophetic 
picture,”  falls  into  two  strophes,  each  of  four  trimeters.  It  bears  the  general 
character  of  the  additions  found  in  413  f- 6,  and  resembles  in  style  the 
Deutero-Isaiah  (cf.  Is.  4022f  ).  Note  (1)  the  use  of  participles,  and  (2)  the 
peculiar  words;  cf.  Stickel,  Iliob  276;  Che.  EB.  I.  153  n.  3.  Vs.8  and  9 
are  placed  by  F.lh.  after  2rf.  Their  lack  of  connection  with  v.7  is  generally 
acknowledged  (so  Ew.,  followed  by  GAS.,  who  places  them  before  v.7;  Gr., 
who  would  place  v.8  after  413;  Oet.,  who  suggests  the  alternative  of  the  end 
of  the  chap.;  Che.  EB.  I.  153,  who  places  them  after  413;  Now.,  who  re¬ 
gards  them  as  a  misplaced  gloss  on  v.6;  Dr.,  Marti,  and  others,  who  treat 
them  as  an  interpolation;  cf.  Baumann). 
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8.  lots'  mm]  To  be  transferred  to  the  beginning  of  v.s,  some  preceding 
word  being  lost ;  or  perhaps  the  line  may  be  filled  from  ®  =  Let  there  be  fear 
in  the  presence  of  him  who,  etc.  Two  codd.  of  Kenn.  add  rotas  and  two  codd. 
of  ©  read,  Yahweh,  God  of  hosts.  —  S'DOl  noa]  ©  navra  Kal  peTatrKtvdfav  = 
2D 01  So(Vol.);  ’A. ' ApKTovpov  Kal  'tiplwva ;  2.  IlXeidSas  Kal  darpa;  F  Arctu- 
rum  et  Orionem  ;  0.  IlXeiaSa  /cal  iairepov  ;  ®  N*?'Doi  roa;  <5  l2a_i^o  i'  ~, 

—  nioSs]  Read  nioSs  (cf.  Ps.  23*)  foil.  ©  ffKidp  (Va.),  not  SSx  (Vol.);  F  letie- 

bras ;  but  %>  lAais  (see  BDB.).  —  nS'S]  Read  nb'bb,  with  ten  codd. 

Kenn.  and  seven  de  R.  (so  Dathe,  Mit.,  Oort  ThT.  XIV.  118,  Elh.).  —  Nrpn 
O'.T’cS]  ®  =  who  commands  to  gather  great  armies  like  the  waters  of  the  sea. 

—  9.  J'Saor]  3  6  SiaipCiv  =  J'Spor  (Now.);  ©^  6  5i oplfav  ;  'A.  6  peiSiCbv  ; 

S.  rbv  iroiovvra  Karayekdoai  ;  F  qui  arridet  ( subridet ,  cod.  Am.);  ST  "orm; 
S>  Gr.  D'J'jtSor  ;  Oet.  ‘jjSjpn ;  Oort  UJJD  ;  Elh.,  Snson  ;  Oort 

(Em.)  and  Marti,  toScon.  —  its-]  Read  -ntf,  fol.  ©  ovyrpLppbv  (so  Ew.,  Hi., 
Oort,  Gr.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Oet.).  S>  and  %  wVn  =  eh  (Seb.)  ;  V  vastita- 

tem  ;  2.  a<pai ncrpov.  Hoffm.,  IIS’  here  and  in  fol.  clause.  Elh.,  rus\  —  tji]  © 
lax bv  —  rjt  (so  also  Oort)  ;  F  robustum  ;  K  O'S’pn;  S  )  I  *  ;  Hoffm.,  tv(?). 

—  "US'lJ  ©  Kal  raXaLTTioplav;  F  depopulationem  ;  S  |-r  *  1V0;  2E  ptiai;  Hal. 
-nb’i.  St.  would  read  (so  also  Dr.  and  Oort  Em.)  -otn  on  basis  of  ©  and 
Is.  597  6o18  Je.  48s;  but  it  is  better  to  read  rats’  for  the  previous  itr  (v.s.) 
and  retain  here,  since  ©  employs  crvvTpippbs  and  ovvTpLppa  to  represent 
rats’  twenty-three  times,  but  rts>  only  four  times,  including  this  passage,  while 
the  vb.  rats'  is  regularly  rendered  by  <rvvrpl(ho.  raXaiirupla,  on  the  other 
hand,  represents  ten  times  and  rats’  only  thrice,  while  arts’  is  regularly  ren¬ 
dered  by  TaXanrioptco.  However,  the  occurrence  of  the  phrase  rats’!  re  in 
Is.  and  Je.,  where  ©  renders  by  ovvrp.  /cat  raX.,  makes  the  matter  somewhat 
uncertain. — rsan]  Hoffm.,  toc(?).-  N13>]  Read  soa^,  with  all  the  versions 
(so  Va.,  Oort  ThT.  XIV.  118  and  Em.,  Hoffm.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Elh.,  Oet., 
Hal.);  ©  2.  htdyuv,  F  affert ;  £>  UVvs;  ST  ta'Sen. — These  vs.  are  evidently 
not  genuine.  V.7  must  be  transferred  to  precede  v.10,  see  p.  105.  So  Bauer, 
Ew.,  Or.,  GAS.;  cf.  Mit.,  who  strains  himself  in  the  effort  to  connect  vs.7  and  8 
(p.  129);  Gun.,  who  rejects  v.7;  WRS.  Proph.  (p.  400),  who  maintains  that, 
though  not  closely  connected  with  the  immediate  context,  these  vs.  are  in 
complete  harmony  with  the  general  purport  of  the  thought  of  Amos,  and  that 
the  ejaculatory  form  is  “  not  surprising  under  the  general  conditions  of  pro¬ 
phetic  oratory,  while  the  appeal  comes  in  to  relieve  the  strain  of  the  intense 
feeling  at  a  critical  point  in  the  argument.”  The  suggestion  has  been  made 
to  transfer  irvon  from  v.7,  with  S  (New.  v.i.  p.  118),  or  to  supply  item  (Mich., 
Jus.),  or  seek  Yahweh  (Geb.),  or  He  is  the  one  who  (Ba.);  but  it  seems  best 
to  supply  part  of  a  line  which  shall  include  the  words  taken  from  the  end  of 
the  v.,  viz.  mtf  mm,  since  this  phrase  could  not  originally  have  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  description.  In  413  it  comes  at  the  close  of  the  sentence. 
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8.  Whose  name  is  YahweK\  The  God  who  is  Israel’s  national 
God,  and  who  desires  Israel’s  strongest  allegiance.  —  I'he  creator  of 
the  Pleiades  and  Orion ]  In  two  or  three  strokes  the  poet  depicts 
the  omnipotence  of  the  God  for  whom  he  pleads.  He  seizes  upon 
two  of  the  heavenly  constellations  which  are  most  conspicuous  to 
represent,  by  synecdoche,  the  universe  that  is  visible.  They  are 
referred  to  in  Jb.  9°  3831f-  (cf.  Is.  1310)  in  the  same  way  as  a  proof 
of  God’s  creative  power.  The  Hebrew  name  for  Orion,  which 
also  =  fool,  may  perhaps  contain  a  trace  of  some  old  mythological 
notion,  which  held  this  constellation  to  have  been  “  originally 
some  foolhardy,  heaven-daring  rebel  who  was  chained  to  the  sky 
for  his  impiety.” *  *  The  thought  is  not  different  from  that  of  the 
Psalmist  (83).  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  rather  than  (1)  the 
interpretation  of  nO'S  as  “genial  heat”  and  ^"D3  as  “cold,”f  on 
the  ground  that  it  harmonizes  better  with  the  context  to  speak 
of  present  acts  than  of  a  far-distant  creation  (but  cf.  the  custom 
of  the  Deutero-Isaiah) ;  or  (2)  that  which  finds  the  principal 
force  of  the  utterance  in  the  star-worship,  which  was  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  Israel  (cf.  Je.  718  441718  2  K.  i71<5  2i3-5,  cf.  2311),  the 
thought  being  “  do  not  worship  the  stars,  but  the  creator  of  the 
stars  ”  ;  f  or  (3)  that  of  as  “  fortune,”  “  destiny  ”  ;  §  or  (4)  that 
which  supposes  the  stars  to  have  been  mentioned  because  of  their 
influence  upon  the  weather,  and  because  the  writer  wished  to  show 
the  supremacy  of  Yahweh  over  all  such  forces.  ||  —  Who  turneth 
deep  gloom  into  morning ]  The  “  darkness  ”  thus  turned  is  not 
the  darkness  of  death, If  an  interpretation  based  upon  an  incorrect 
pointing  of  filial  ( v.i .),  nor  the  original  creation  of  light,  f  but 
the  change  from  night  to  day,  a  most  wonderful,  although  most 
common,  phenomenon.  —  And  day  into  night  darkeneth ]  This 


*  Dr.;  so  Di.  (on  Jb.  98),  Che.,  BDB.  For  reference  to  these  constellations  in 
early  Greek  literature,  cf.  Horn.  II.  XVIII.  486-9:  — 

nAijidSa?  O'  'YaSac  Te  to  tc  aOevos  'Opitol'OT 
’A pKTOV  O'  r[V  kou.  apa^av  eniK\y](JLV  KaKiovaiv, 

*H  r  avTOv  arpeficTcu  Kai  T  ’Qpttuva  SoKtvti, 

Oltj  S'  app opo9  eari  \o€Tpiov  ’fiKeayoio. 

Cf.  also  XXII.  26-31,  and  Od.  V.  272-73. 

f  Parkhurst,  cited  by  Owen  in  his  translation  of  Cal.  f  Geb.  $  Schlier. 

||  Hoffm.  ZAW.  III.  109.  H  Pu.,  Ke. 
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supplements  and  explains  the  preceding  phrase  ;  the  idea  is  that 
of  the  regular  order  of  nature,  night  succeeding  day,  under  a  great 
Director,  not  that  of  an  extraordinary  event  like  the  darkness  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,*  nor  the  shortening  of  the  days  in  winter. 

—  Who  calleth  the  waters  of  the  sea  and  poureth  them  on  the  face 
of  the  earth ]  Cf.  Is.  4813  Jb.  38s4.  Are  these  waters  the  rains 
drawn  from  the  sea  and  descending  upon  the  earth  (cf.  Jb.  36s7)  ;  f 
or  the  fountains  and  streams  by  which  the  earth  is  watered  J  (cf. 
Ec.  i7  Jb.  1215)  ;  or  an  inundation,  the  Noachian  deluge,  the 
most  terrible  punishment  in  history?  §  In  favor  of  the  last  are 
the  use  of  the  expressions  call  and  face  of  the  earth,  the  thought 
of  the  following,  and  the  typical  character  of  the  illustrations  of 
Yahweh’s  power,  as  thus  interpreted,  viz.,  “Jehovah,  by  whom 
the  world  was  made,  of  whose  will  the  order  and  harmony  in 
nature  are  an  expression,  and  at  whose  command  the  forces  in 
nature  may  become  as  destructive  as  they  have  been  beneficent.”  || 

—  9.  Causeth  violence  to  burst  upon  the  strong ]  For  the  word 
i'baan  (found  elsewhere  only  in  Jb.  9 27  io20  Ps.  3914  and  rrrb-B  in 
Je.  818)  there  have  been  suggested  the  following :  (1)  He  that 
strengthens  (the  spoiled  against  the  strong,  so  that  the  spoiled,  or 
a  waster,  shall  ascend  upon  the  very  .fortresses  or  destruction 
(=  the  destroyed)  against  strength  (=  the  strong)  so  that  (through 
him)  destruction  comes  upon  the  fortress)  ;  *  (2)  He  that  mani¬ 
fests  ;  **  (3)  He  that  causes  to  flash  forth  (figure  taken  from  the 
dawn), ft  cf.  Is.  4711  Jo.  22 ;  also  nati  in  Is.  42s  58s;  (4)  He  that 
la/ighs  at;  j  j  the  third  satisfies  the  context  in  all  the  passages  in 
which  the  word  occurs  and  accords  with  its  derivation  (z ;./.).  On 
Hoffmann’s  interpretation  v.i.  —  And  causeth  devastation  to  come 
upon  the  fortress ]  This  rendering  is  based  upon  the  reading 

(7 >.s.)  instead  of  ton1',  although  the  Qal  of  K13  (like  3W)  sometimes 
has  a  transitive  meaning. 

8.  has  been  treated  as  obj.  of  tni  to  be  supplied  (Mich.,  Jus.),  as 

subject  of  vro  mm  (Schegg),  as  predicate  of  a  sentence  of  which  ton,  to  be 
Supplied,  is  subject  (Ba.).  If  regarded  as  an  interpolation,  its  connection 
may  be  very  loose,  perhaps  the  answer  to  some  implied  question;  cf.  Ko.  S/it. 

*  Geb.  $  Pu.,  Ke.,  Reu.,  Mit.  **  Va. 

f  Jer.,  Cal.,  Os.,  Geb.,  Dahl,  Ros.,  Or.  ||  Mit.  ft  Ros.,  Ba.,  Hi. 

J  Hi.  II  Cal.  II  'A.,  Jer.,  Schegg.  Pit, 
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214-  —  hd'd]  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  Jb.  99  3881;  usually  taken  to  mean  the 
Pleiades  (so  ’A.,  2.,  0.,  and  8  on  Jb.  3831),  from  the  idea  that  it  is  similar  to 


given  are  Sirius  (Stern,  in  Jiid.  ZeitschriJ't  fur  IVissen.  u.  Leben ,  III.-  258(1.4 
No.  in  BL.  ;  Holm.  ZA  IV.  III.  107  ff.)  and  the  Scorpion  ( ZA .  I.  264).  — 
V'Djj  The  derivation  from  3DJ  =  to  be  strong,  is  very  questionable.  The  word 
ordinarily  means  a  fool.  As  used  of  a  star  it  occurs  only  here  and  in  Jb.  90  3831 
Is.  1310.  ’A.  and  U  and  8  on  Is.  1310  and  Jb.  3831  translate  by  Orion,  which 

is  the  usual  meaning  given;  Saadia,  Abulwalid,  and  others  identify  with 
Canopus.  Cf.,  for  further  discussion,  Wetzstein  in  De.  fob?  501  f.;  Taylor, 
DB.  III.  632;  R.  Brown,  Jr.,  Trans,  of  Ninth  Congr.  of  Orientalists,  II. 
457  f.  — r.u;-7s]  The  old  derivation  is  as  a  compound  of  niD  ft  =  shadow  of 
death;  so  <55, ’A.,  2.,  0.  (in  places);  SHU;  Ges.  7 lies.  ;  Schwally,  Das  I.eben 
nach  de/n  Tode,  194;  No.  ZAW.  XVII.  183(1.;  BDB.  The  vocalization 
from  oSx,  be  dark  (cf.  Assyr.  salmu )  is  also  ancient,  and  has  been 
accepted  by  many;  Ew.8  270  c\  De.  and  Ilupfeld  (on  Ps.  23*);  BSZ.,  Gun., 
Bu.  (on  Jb.  35) ;  Ko.  Lehrgebdude,  II.  i.  p.  415.  Barth,  NB.  259  c,  would 
make  the  form  no’s  (cf.  Marti),  while  We.3  proposes  n iobs  after  analogy 
of  Arab,  tzulamdt.  The  passages  in  which  the  word  is  found  are,  besides 
this,  Jb.  36  io21f-  1222  1616  2417  283  3422  3817  Is.  91  Je.  26  1310  Ps.  23*  4420 
10710-14.  —  nS’S]  For  syntax  according  to  JJJ12T,  cf.  GK.  117  ii\  Ko.  327  v. 
—  'perm]  A  pf.  of  experience  fol.  preceding  ptcp.,  in  chiastic  order  with  ion  , 
II.  1 8,  3;  GK.  106  ,£. —  t-nipri]  The  art.  here;  in  preceding  ptcps.  it  has  been 
omitted,  the  first  being  in  cstr.;  cf.  GK.  126/5;  Ko.  411A  —  odd^'i]  Impf.with 
waw  cons.  fol.  a  ptcp.  H.  24,  5;  GK.  iiim.  —  9.  I'Sann]  Commonly  derived 


■?,  to  be  bright,  joyotis. 


In  all  the  other  passages  in  Heb.  the  meaning  be  glad,  cheerful,  is  usually 
assigned;  cf.  Schultens,  Origines  Hebrcea  (1761);  Lane,  Arab.  Lex.  245; 
BDB.,  BSZ.  It  is  here  in  chiastic  order  with  NO’;  here  the  impf.  (indef. 
freq.)  follows  the  ptcp.  with  the  article,  II.  21,  3;  GK.  m  u.  —  ie>]  Hoffm., 
on  the  basis  of  an  emended  text,  translates,  he  causes  Taurus  to  rise  after 
Capella  and  causes  Taurus  to  set  after  Vindemiator.  This  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  Capella  rises  at  the  end  of  April  before  Taurus  in  May,  and 
Taurus  sets  in  November  after  the  setting  of  Vindemiator  in  September.  To 
this  it  is  objected  (We.)  that  this  is  too  ordinary  a  matter  to  stand  in  so 
important  a  connection,  and  that  if  this  had  been  the  idea,  the  stars  were  so 
well  known  that  so  different  a  reading  could  not  have  grown  up. 

§  9.  Transgressors  shall  come  to  grief.  57,  lft_17.  (1)  A  per- 
verter  of  judgment  and  an  oppressor  of  the  poor,  Israel  shall  not 
enjoy  the  gains  which  she  has  unjustly  made  (vs.710f).  (2)  Guilty 

of  every  sin,  receiver  of  bribes,  she  must  change  her  life,  if  she 
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would  live  and  have  Yahweh’s  presence ;  vs.12'14.  (3)  Only  right¬ 

eousness  will  furnish  ground  for  mercy,  in  the  great  calamity  which 
is  to  bring  lamentation  to  every  heart  (vs.15-17). 

This  poem  consists  of  three  double  strophes,  each  double  strophe  including 
one  strophe  of  four  and  one  of  six  lines.  The  first  part  of  each  double  strophe 
contains  a  characterization  of  the  times;  the  second  part,  introduced  by  jab 
describes  the  calamity  which  is  coming  upon  Israel  as  punishment. 

7,  10,  11.  Those  who  exercise  injustice  and  shun  him  who 
reproves  them  for  it,  shall  forfeit  all  the  privileges  which  otherwise 
would  accrue  to  them.  The  reasons  for  placing  v.7  in  this  con¬ 
nection  are  :  (1)  its  utter  lack  of  connection  with  v.6  and  v.8 ;  its 
natural  connection  with  v.10 ;  and  the  fact  that  when  joined  to  v.10 
it  permits  a  strophic  arrangement  of  the  whole  section  at  once 
simple  and  natural.  This  transposition  has  been  adopted  without 
reference  to  the  arrangement,  upon  the  basis  of  the  logical  con¬ 
nection.*  Unsatisfactory  must  be  regarded  the  attempt  to  connect 
it  with  the  preceding  verse  as  a  contrast,  yet  ye  change,  etc. ;  f  or 
with  the  following  verse,  supplying  consider  at  the  beginning  of 
v.8 ;  |  or  to  supply,  Seek  him,  I  say,  ye  who,  etc. ;  §  or  to  make  it 
a  gloss  belonging  to  612,  ||  a  suggestion  growing  out  of  the  endeavor 
to  treat  vs.8-9  as  original  with  Amos  (cf.  Nowack  in  loci). 

7.  D’acaa]  <55  6  iroiGsv  =  Syon  (Vol.),  rendering  by  same  word  as  for  nipy 
(v.8);  cf.  the  different  rendering  of  "|Dnn  (v.8).  Oort,  on  basis  of  (55,  loan 
(ThT.  XXV.  121  f.;  so  Val.).  —  my1?1?]  <3  eis  'in// os  =  nSycS  (Va.),  or  perhaps 
n^n’S  which  Oort  substituted  in  1880,  but  later  ( ThT i,  1891)  abandoned  for 
nVynS.  IB  absinthium;  cf.  <55  in  612,  m.Kplav. — 1*"'N‘l']  New.  rsoS.  —  lrpja] 

V 

(55  sg.  (so  Oort  and  Val.);  S  joined  to  fol.  v.;  Gr.  ty'jn. — 10.  injb’] 

p 

Elh.-'tOlP. — ayiPa]  <55  pi.  —  ITOID]  ft  j  I  -Mnv\  rnrrprtprl  hy  Sph  tn|lW-i  1c.  V; 

cf.  Syr.-Hex.  and  Ez.  326.  — 131]  <55,  0.,  \6-yov  —  aaa;  S.  prjua.  —  O'DP]  <3,  0., 
oiriov;  2.  apoipov.  Hoffm.  D'on  (but  v.  Gun.). —  11.  DaDtPia]  <3  suf.  3  p.  pi.; 

'  ^  77 

TB  diripiebatis ;  K  paiana;  &  vcNjkS.o,  perhaps  =  DaDDia  (Seb.;  so  Hal.). 
Read  oaota  (so  Oet.,  Marti)  or  caD'a  (We.,  Now.,  Elh.,  Che.  EB.  I.  155,  Lohr). 
Gr.  bpD  DaDD'-’i’ ;  Oort,  oaDDia.  Some  MSS.  read  r  for  r;  others  oanria, 
D’aoria,  naDi?  “ly  (v.  de  R.).  —  aa  ntwn]  <55  SQpa  (icXe/cri,  perhaps  reading 
some  form  of  ana  for  ay  (Va.);  so  also  SUB.  Gr.  nNttfp-t  (cf.  Dt.  2410). — 


*  Ew.,  Reu.,  Gu.,  GAS.,  Now. ;  Ko.  4rr  f. ;  Marti ;  Gun.  would  drop  v.  7  as  an 
interpolation.  f  Jus.  J  Schro.  §  Stru.  ||  Rue. 
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on'ji]  5  makes  this  and  onjffij  rel.  clauses,  omitting  in  each  case  the  follow¬ 
ing  1.  —  men]  Some  MSS.  of  Kenn.  and  de  R.  nen;  cf.  Mi.  613-15  Zp.  i13. 

7.  They  who  turn  judgment  to  wormwood~\  The  leaders  are 
especially  meant,  but  the  people  are  also  not  without  guilt.  The 
arraignment  begun  thus  with  the  participle,  a  favorite  form  of 
expression  with  Amos,  in  impassioned  speech,  is  continued  by  the 
finite  verb  (cf.  2"  413).  The  figure  is  drawn  from  a  bitter  herb, 
reckoned  poisonous  (cf.  612  Je.  915  2313  La.  313- 19  Dt.  2918  Pr.  54 
Rev.  811)  by  the  ancients.  Instead  of  the  sweetness  of  justice, 
the  bitterness  of  injustice  is  accorded.  The  very  institutions 
which  were  intended  to  secure  justice  produce  injustice  (cf.  La.  319 
Am.  612).  —  And  cast  righteousness  to  the  groumf\  Righteousness, 
here  meaning  civil  justice,  is  personified,  and  represented  as  an 
individual  thrown  down,  and  treated  with  violence  and  contempt, 
“  trampled  under  foot.”  This  is  stronger  than  the  ordinary  “turn 
aside  justice”  (Baur)  ;  cf.  2  S.  815  Is.  5914  Je.  22s.  — 10.  They 
hate~\  Referring,  as  before,  to  the  upper  classes,  who  have  the 
administration  of  justice.  —  Him  that  reproveth  in  the  gate~\  i.e. 
the  gateway,  the  place  where  justice  was  administered  (cf.  Dt.  2215 
Ru.  4lff-  Ps.  1 2  7s  Pr.  3 123  1  K.  2210  La.  514)  ;  the  phrase  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  word  translated  the  one  who  reproves,  i.e.  the 
prophet,  or  the  judge,  who  rebuked  injustice  (cf.  Jb.  1315  195 
Is.  2921)  —  perhaps  Amos  himself.  —  The  one  who  speaks  uprightly ] 
Not  one  who  advocates  an  unblamable  manner  of  life,*  nor  one 
who  brings  witnesses  to  prove  his  own  integrity.!  The  word  D'an 
is  not  an  object  accusative  =  one  who  speaks  the  truth  (cf.  Is. 
331,5)  ;  l  but  an  adverbial  accusative  (cf.  Ps.  152  Pr.  2S18)  and 
means  sincerely,  blamelessly.  §  —  They  abhor ]  A  synonym  of  they 
hate,  but  stronger.  ||  —  Therefore ]  The  mark  of  the  second  part 
of  the  strophe;  cf.  vs.13-16  (also  311  412).  —  Because  ye  trample 
upon  the  weak~\  A  more  direct  statement  of  the  charge  already 
made  in  vs.7, 10.  —  And  take  from  him  exactions  of  grain~\  The 
specific  kind  of  oppression  is  here  indicated ;  the  translations 
load  of  grain,  as  much  as  a  poor  man  could  carry  on  his  back; If 
great  load ;  **  tax  placed  on  every  one  over  twenty  years  of  age* 


*  Geb. 
t  Har. 


J  Now. 

§  Ros.,  Hd.,  Dr. 


||  Hi.,  Ke. 
H  Cal. 


**  Lu. 
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(cf.  Ex.  3012'16)  ;  his  share  *  are  far-fetched.  (Cf.  Gratz’s  emen¬ 
dation ;  v.s.).  The  word  has  come  to  be  a  general  designation 
for  gift ;  f  it  was  sometimes  voluntary  (cf.  Gn.  43s4  2  S.  n8 
Je.  405),  but  also  sometimes  involuntary  (cf.  2  Ch.  24s'9  Ez.  2040). 
In  the  latter  case,  as  here,  it  was  really  a  tax  forced  from  the 
poor  by  the  rich  ;  J  something  more  than  a  euphemism  for  inter¬ 
est,  and  called  such  to  evade  the  law§  (Lv.  2537  Dt.  23™).  Cf. 
Hitzig’s  rendering  which  introduces  the  apodosis  with  this  clause  : 
Ye  shall  have  to  take  frotti  hi77i  a  prese7it  of  com,  i.e.  as  alms.  — 
Houses  of  hewn  stone ]  Cf.  Zp.  i13  Mi.  615 ;  houses  of  exceptional 
character,  for  the  rich.  —  But  ye  shall  not  dwell  in  thetn\  Cf. 
Dt.  2830  Is.  6522  Am.  914;  there  will  be  no  opportunity  to  dwell  in 
them,  because  Israel  is  to  go  into  exile.  —  Vineyards  of  delight ] 
Cf.  Ez.  236  12-23  ;  Is.  3212;  the  poet  pictures  in  the  most  tantalizing 
manner  the  dire  character  of  the  doom  which  confronts  them. 

7.  DOflnn]  Cf.  above;  the  art.  is  used  almost  as  a  vocative,  but  the  fol.  vb. 
in  the  3d  pers.  points  rather  to  the  relative  usage,  H.  4,  3/;  GK.  126  b;  on 
tense  force  cf.  Ko.  237  a.  —  njyS]  Commonly  derived  from  pS  =  Arab. 
to  revile,  abominate,  hence  the  detested  herb,  cf.  Ges.  7'hes.  758.  The  word 
is  used  only  figuratively  in  the  O.  T.,  i.e.  either  in  comparisons  (Pr.  54, 
where  it  is  contrasted  with  honey),  or  as  a  figure  of  apostasy  (Dt.  2917),  or 
injustice  (here  and  in  Am.  612),  or  bitter  grief  (Je.  91S  2316  La.  318'  19). 
The  plant  belongs  to  the  genus  Artemisium  and  is  common  in  Palestine, 
many  varieties  of  it  existing  there.  Cf.  J.  Low,  Aramdische  Pflanzennamen, 
80  f.,  401, 421 ;  Tristram,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Bible,  493.  —  mun]  Pf.  fol.  ptcp.,  H.  27, 
5  b  ;  GK.  n6ar;  Dr.  §117;  an  Aramaicized  pf.,  GK.  72  ee.  —  10.  injc]  Stat. 
pf.,  IP.  18.  2;  cf.  GK.  106^. —  -\yuo]  According  to  the  accent,  the  subj.  of  iNje% 
i.e.  those  who  are  in  the  gate  hate  him  who  reproves  ;  but  it  is  better  to  connect 
with  n’DiD.  —  "iai]  Cf.  <55  =  127,  and  note  the  chiastic  order.  —  D'cn]  Adv.  acc., 
H.  33,  5  ;  GK.  n8«.  —  i3j,’rv>]  Impf.  of  frequentative  action.  —  11.  o;Dtfo] 
Has  been  taken  from  D12,  oppress ,  the  12  being  introduced  to  give  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  Uha,  be  ashamed  (Geb.);  from  D13.  the  st’  being  a  mistake  of  original 
copy  (Jus.),  or  a  scribal  error  (Va.),  or  a  dissimilation  from  Dttj  (Gun.,  Oort, 
BDB.  p.  143);  from  eba  =  behave  proudly,  abuse  (Har.,  Hi.);  from  cba 

:=  be  ashamed  (Tuch,  on  Gen.  p.  213,  cited  by  Ba.);  from  rra,  being  read  D3tna 
(3TF).  It  is  ordinarily  explained  as  a  Po'el  inf.;  but  it  should  be  read  QDDU 
( v.s .),  Qal.  inf.  cstr.,  the  tr  being  a  correction  placed  side  by  side  with  the 
letter  corrected;  cf.  'Dircy,  Ne.  n18,  and  O’DP'bj,  Ne.  762;  cf.  GK.  61  e.  —  St] 


*  Oort,  ThT.  XIV.  154. 

t  Har.,  Stru.,  Jus.,  Schro.,  Ros.,  Hi.,  Gun.,  GAS. 


t  We.,  Dr.,  BDB. 
§  Pu. 
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SSt,  from  which  this  is  derived,  means  to  be  low ,  weak.  It  is  uncertain  whether 

it  is  the  same  as  the  root  SS"1,  to  hang.  It  is  probably  the  same  as  Arab.  iJt>,  to 
be  low,  vile,  and  perhaps  Assyr.  dalalu,  to  be  humble,  obedient.  Hence  S'!  means 
(i)  weak,  (2)  lowly,  humble,  poor.  —  nswo]  Cf.  Phcen.  pnipd  —  tax,  penalty ; 

G 

*9 

BDB.  673.  — 12]  Means  grain.  Is  perhaps  similar  to  Arab.  wheat.  Usually 
derived  from  ns  =  to  purify.  It  is  written  15  here  and  in  Am.  8°  Ps.  7216;  else¬ 
where  13.  —  inpp]  Continuing  the  inf.  Daou ;  cf.Ko.4i3</. — 'no]  GK.  96;  Sta. 
187  a.  —  mn]  An  abstract  noun  =  hewing ;  'Jon  is  to  be  understood  as  pre¬ 
ceding  it;  cf.  Is.  99  1  K.  636;  Ko.  243  b.  —  ion]  Cf.  reading  non;  on  the  noun 
used  as  here  for  adj.,  GK.  128  b;  for  mon  in  same  construction,  Te.  319  1210 
Ez.  2612  Ps.  10624. 

12,  13,  14.  In  view  cf  Israel's  many  sins  of  persecution  and 
bribery,  prudence  would  suggest  silence,  in  order  that  life  and 
Yahweh  may  still  be  hers.  This  double  strophe  has  in  the  first 
part,  as  before,  a  description  of  Israel’s  wickedness,  and  in  the 
second  part  a  threat  of  punishment,  viz.  the  death  of  the  nation 
and  abandonment  by  Yahweh.  The  first  part  has  a  reference  to 
the  “gate  ”  as  the  forum  of  justice,  and  the  second  is  introduced 
by  “  therefore.” 

The  authenticity  of  Vs.13' 14  “n<1 15  has  been  questioned  by  Oort  ( ThT . 
XIV.  122,  who  suspects  only  v.15  and  regards  13  and  14  as  belonging  to 
Amos,  but  as  originally  having  followed  v.2l)),  Val.,  Now.,  Volz,  GAS.,  Lohr, 
Che.  ( EB .  I.  154),  et  al.  Oet.  grants  the  late  origin  of  v.13,  but  claims 
vs.14  f-  for  Amos,  placing  them,  however,  after  v.24.  We.  also  regards  v.13  as 
interrupting  the  connection  between  v.12  and  v.14,  being  only  a  parenthetic 
note.  Elh.  inserts  v.12  between  511  and  213  ff-,  and  vs.13'15  between  216  and 
31  f-.  Marti  places  vs.14f'  after  v.6,  and  drops  v.13  as  late.  The  reasons  for 
suspecting  the  passage  are:  (1)  lack  of  relation  to  v.12,  since  a  threat 
(perhaps  v.16)  would  be  naturally  expected  to  follow ;  (2)  lack  of  con¬ 
nection  with  v.16,  the  pS  of  10  having  no  meaning  after  v.15 ;  (3)  lack  of 
unity  within  these  vs.  themselves,  15  a  being  a  repetition  of  14  “,  14  and  15 
being  an  imitation  of  54-  6;  (4)  the  use  of  So’Z’Dn  in  a  technical  sense  as 
in  Pr.  io19  Ecclus.  207;  (5)  the  lack  of  consistency  between  the  thought 
of  v.13  and  the  general  spirit  and  teaching  of  Amos,  whose  tone  was  bold  and 
fearless,  rather  than  of  the  kind  to  encourage  silence  under  difficult  circum¬ 
stances ;  (6)  the  nation,  although  treated  as  responsible,  is  only  a  remnant; 
but  there  is  no  time  preceding  734  B.C.  when  this  historical  situation  exists. 
It  is  to  be  conceded  that  the  logical  consecution  of  the  passage  is  not  as  clear 
as  might  be  expected  from  Amos ;  but  it  is  possible  (v.i.)  to  answer  most,  if 
not  all,  of  these  objections.  If,  however,  these  arguments  are  conclusive,  the 
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original  piece  is  one  strophe  shorter,  the  second  part  of  strophe  2  and  the 
first  part  of  strophe  3  being  late,  the  original  strophe  2  consisting  of  what  is 
now  strophe  2“  and  strophe  3  b. 

12.  D3'nNt3n]  Read  DS'Ntan,  on  account  of  the  masc.  O'DXJ!  (We.,  Now.,  Lohr, 
Oet.,  Marti;  cf.  Elh.,  p.  148).  —  ico  'npS  p'lx  ms]  S  seems  to  have  read 
'2  tnpS  'S  nix  (Seb.) ;  U  hostes  justi  accipientcs  tnuttus  ;  <ZE  cinsiS  nS  pp'jso 
ipri  jidd  nSscS  S’i3.  —  won  ~\jjv2  duvoni]  Gr.  mn  '2  -ox  pm.  — 13.  om]  % 
adds  N'jj’ttn  Dip  |D.  —  njn]  ©  irovT\pGiv,  perhaps  =  D'jn  (Vol.,  Hirscht),  n  and 
d  being  similar  in  Aramaic  script.  — 14.  'idn  lifto]  <S  connects  with  v.16. 

12.  Surely  I  know ]  A  new  strophe ;  Yahweh  is  now  repre¬ 
sented  as  speaking ;  however  ignorant  men  may  be,  he  knows  (cf. 
Ps.  7311  Jb.  2213). —  Many  are  your  transgressions ]  i.e.  in  multi¬ 
tudes  are  they  committed.  —  And  great  are  your  sins']  The  repeti¬ 
tion  is,  of  course,  poetical,  yet  the  two  words  mark  different  kinds 
of  iniquity,  the  first,  deliberate  rebellion;  the  second,  habitual 
variation  from  the  right.  The  position  of  the  adjective  in  each  is 
very  emphatic.  After  making  the  general  charges,  the  speaker 
introduces  more  specific  arraignment.  —  Persecutors  of  the  right¬ 
eous ]  Cf.  27  39- 10  ;  all  the  more  strong  because  of  the  singular,  and 
the  lack  of  the  article ;  the  impassioned  feeling  is  so  marked  that 
the  speaker  passes  in  what  follows  from  the  second  to  the  third 
person.  —  Takers  of  bribes ]  Ordinarily  IB 3  means  ransom,  the 
price  paid  for  life  by  wealthy  criminals  (Ex.  2130  Nu.  3531)  ;  the 
sin,  if  this  be  the  meaning,  consists  in  threatening  the  unprotected 
with  death  in  order  to  extort  from  them  a  new  ransom ;  *  but 
here,  as  in  1  S.  123,  the  word  means  bribe  given  to  the  judge f 
(cf.  *in») .  —  Yea  the  needy  in  the  gate  they  thrust  aside~\  Cf.  2"  Ex. 
23s  Dt.  1619  2417.  In  passing  to  the  third  person,  there  is  not 
simply  a  “relaxing  of  the  tension  of  direct  invective  ”  (Mitchell)  ; 
the  speaker,  as  if  with  gesture  of  the  hand,  indicates  his  con¬ 
tempt.  |  The  offence  mentioned  was  not  (1)  making  the  feeble 
fickle-minded  by  means  of  legal  decisions, §  nor  (2)  giving  un¬ 
just  decision  against  the  poor,  and  thus  depriving  them  of  their 
just  rights  (cf.  Is.  io2  2921  Mai.  3s  Pr.  i85),||  but  (3)  the  repell¬ 
ing  of  those  who  wished  to  defend  their  cause  (cf.  Is.  io2).^f  — 
13.  Therefore ]  The  mark  of  the  second  part  of  the  double  stro- 


*  So  here,  Ew. 

t  Ros.,  Hi.,  Ba.,  Or.,  Mit.,  Now.,  Dr. 


t  Ke. 

§  Geb. 


||  Ros. 

H  Mit.,  Dr. 
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phe.  —  Since  the  prudent  man  at  such  a  time  is  keeping  silence~\ 
This  general  meaning  for  is  to  be  preferred*  to  (i)  the 

teacher,  i.e.  the  prophet,  whose  function  it  was  to  rebuke  evil  at 
any  costt  (cf.  5lff'  79ff'  Dn.  123  1  K.  1813),  perhaps  Amos  him¬ 
self  ;  {  or  (2)  the  official  whose  duty  it  was  to  restrain  and  punish 
crime.  §  It  includes  all  who  might,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
be  expected  to  rebuke  the  public  iniquity.  The  fact  is  stated, 
that,  at  such  a  tune,  i.e.  under  the  present  circumstances,  injus¬ 
tice  so  prevails  that  speech  will  accomplish  nothing.  ||  There 
is  no  indication  of  reproach  uttered  against  the  prudent.  The 
translation,  therefore  shall  he  who  understands  this  time  keep 
silence,  for  it  shall  be  an  evil  time ,^f  connecting  “  in  that  time  ” 
with  the  preceding  word,  erroneously  refers  the  utterance  to  a 
future  time  rather  than  to  the  present.  The  whole  clause  is  cir¬ 
cumstantial,  and  as  such  subordinate,  —  a  construction  well  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  conjunction  since.  —  It  is  surely  an  evil  time~\  A  time 
which  promises  disaster.  — 14.  Seek  good  and  not  evil~\  The  ad¬ 
vice  has  already  been  given  to  seek  Yahweh  (v.4 ;  cf.  v.15  Mi.  6s). 
The  force  of  the  imperative  is  not  really  hortatory,  but  conditional, 
and  it  implies  a  threat,  that  unless  good  rather  than  evil  is  sought, 
national  death  awaits  them.  —  That  ye  may  live~\  In  other  words, 
unless  you  seek  good,  a  thing  which  you  are  not  now  doing,  you 
will  die  politically.  —  That  rf]  i.e.  in  case  ye  do  so ;  J  not,  in  like 
manner  as,**  nor  “so,”  corresponding  to  “KPKD.tf —  Yahweh  .  .  . 
may  be  with  you ]  In  the  special  sense  of  extending  help  and  giving 
prosperity.  —  God  of  Hosts ]  i.e.  the  God  who  rules  heaven  and 
earth  is  able  to  render  any  and  every  kind  of  help.  —  As  ye  have 
said ]  Israel,  of  course,  always  maintained  that  she  was  loyal  to 
Yahweh.  She  had  always  regarded  herself  as,  in  a  peculiar  sense, 
the  people  of  God  (Je.  710  Mi.  311).  Has  her  life  justified  the 
idea  ?  Unless  her  whole  attitude  changes,  unless  good  and  not 
evil  is  made  the  end  of  her  national  life,  that  life  shall  cease,  and 
the  much  talked  of  fellowship  of  God  will  be  lost. 

12.  'd]  Not  causal,  but  asseverative;  cf.  also  v.18.  —  'njn']  Stat.  pf.  H.  18, 2; 
GK.  106  g;  Dr.  §  ii.  —  0'3i]  Position  and  indeterminateness  indicate  a  de- 


+  Ba.  ||  Ke„  We.,  Mit. 

§  Har.  f  Gun. 


*  With  Dat.,  Jus.,  Hd.,  Gun.,  Dr. 
f  Dahl,  Ros. 


**  Hi. 
ft  Ke. 
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pendent  clause  (Now.,  Ko.  384^),  or  pred.  acc.,  and  by  position  emphatic,  Ko. 
334  x)  so  also  O'DXJJ. —  ms]  With  'nph  in  appos.  with  subj.  of  0.1.  —  p'-is] 
Collective.  —  ’npS]  Ptcp.  in  cstr.,  GK.  \i6  g. —  icn]  The  bribe  given  to  a 
criminal  officer,  as  distinguished  from  nne»,  the  bribe  given  to  a  civil  officer  in 
order  to  escape  the  punishment  decreed  (Hi.,  Now.).- — uni]  Epexegetical 
1  —  even. — ion]  Pf.  of  indef.  past,  H.  17,  3;  Dr.  §  9;  continuing  a  ptcp., 

II.  27,  5  A;  Dr.  §  117;  GK.  116.*. — 13.  Circ.  cl.,  II.  45,  3^;  Dr. 

§  165.  —  '3]  Asseverative.  —  ton]  Copula.  —  14.  Sn]  Deprecatory,  H.  23, 
rm.  g\  GK.  152  f  g\  with  jussive  understood,  Ko.  355  n. —  IPC1-’]  On  ex¬ 
pression  of  purpose,  Mit.  Final  Constructions  of  Biblical  Hebrew ;  H.  47, 
4  b  (3);  GK.  165  b,  c;  Ko.  396  b.  —  vm]  On  use  of  jussive  here,  cf.  GK. 

109  k\  H.  44,  2  b;  Dr.  §62;  Ko.  355  n.  —  Dmctt]  Pf.  of  indef.  past,  as  ye 

have  all  along  said. 

15-17.  Only  righteousness  will  avail  against  the  calamity  which 
is  coming.  —  The  third  and  last  of  the  double  strophes  does  not 
at  first  sight  seem  so  compact  and  logical  as  those  which  have 
preceded.  Indeed,  v.15  (v.s.)  is  thought  by  most  commentators  to 
be  the  desired  continuance  of  v.14  and  to  have  no  connection  with 
what  follows.*  In  the  preceding  sub-sections,  the  prophet  has 
pictured  Israel’s  iniquity  and  ruin.  In  the  first,  all  was  dark ;  in 
the  second,  a  slight  suggestion  of  hope  was  given,  provided  her 
method  of  life  was  changed ;  in  the  third,  the  case  is  presented 
more  strongly  in  the  form  of  an  exhortation,  followed  by  the  distinct 
assertion  that  perhaps  Yahweh  will  be  gracious ,  etc.  There  is 
seen,  therefore,  a  gradually  increasing  representation  of  pardon,  a 
thought  which  filled  every  prophet’s  heart,  no  matter  how  dark 
the  picture  which  he  painted.  In  this  sub-section,  as  in  the  other, 
there  occur  the  reference  to  the  “  gate,”  and  the  introduction  of 
the  conclusion  by  “  therefore,”  although  the  logic  of  it  here,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  not  so  clear  as  in  the  other  case.  (For 
another  alternative,  v.s.) 

15.  12HN  .  .  .  1NJ2’]  <5  I  p.  pi.  —  310  .  .  .  J?i]  <S§  pi.;  infinitives  =  to  do 
evil  and*  do  good.  —  Ain]  <§  8-rrus.  — 16.  pS]  Gr.  pN. — uin]  Because  of 
its  anomalous  position  and  on  the  authority  of  and  seven  Mss.  is  omitted 
by  some  (New.,  Lohr;  Baumann  omits  the  phrase  >j-in  .  .  .  70S) ;  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  probably  a  corruption  of  pj-\N;  cf.  the  suggestion  of  GAS.  to  read 
niN  m;r>,  dropping  niNax  vAn  as  an  intrusion;  but  the  title  uin  niro  does  not 
otherwise  appear  in  Amos. — Sat*]  Baumann,  Sgx.  —  vo  'jnr<  Sn  idDci]  <3  con- 


*  Cf.  Baumann,  who  drops  514- 15  as  late. 
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nects  with  prec.  and  inserts  /eai  after  it,  thus:  /cal  KOTrtrbv  Kal  els  elSbras 
6pr)vov.  Read  with  37  (so  also  Oort  Em.,  We.,  Now.,  Gr.,  Oet.,  Elh.),  which 
transposes  5n  before  iodo  thus :  et  ad planctum  eos  qui  sciunt  plangere  ;  cf.  S, 
which  inserts  before  laDn  and  retains  it  also  before  'jnv>.  2.  gives  /A \os  for 

Hal.  noj?ci(?)  for  icoci  (cf.  213  ■voy).  This  whole  clause  is  a  gloss  (cf. 
Lohr,  who  omits  inDm  Sax  and  is  followed  by  Now.  TLZ.,  1901,  p.  164), 
as  is  indicated  by  the  awkwardness  of  the  construction  after  the  prec.  clause, 
and  the  impossibility  of  arranging  it  in  harmony  with  the  structure  of  the 
strophe.  —  17.  O'cu]  ©  oSols  --  D'dti;  cf.  the  reading  D'pnb  (Hoffm.  ZA  W, 
III.  1 12).  —  nayx  'a]  3T  =  I  will  reveal  myself  to  perform  vengeance  of  judg¬ 
ment.  176  is  taken  by  Lohr  as  an  addition;  while  Baumann  rejects  17 °. 

15.  Hate  evil  and  love  goof]  Already  in  the  preceding  strophe 
a  hint  has  been  given  of  the  possibility  of  pardon.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  made,  “  Seek  good  and  not  evil,”  is  now  repeated  in  even 
stronger  form,  as  the  condition  on  which  pardon  may  be  secured. 
The  abstract  “  evil  ”  and  “  good  ”  is  better  than  the  concrete  “  evil 
man,”  “  good  man.”  *  The  positive  command  is  needed  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  negative,  for  to  hate  evil  is  not  sufficient  unless  one 
seeks  good.f  The  speaker’s  purpose  to  impress  his  thought  by 
repetition  is  seen  in  comparing  “  hate  ”  of  v.14  with  “  hate  ”  of  v.10. 
The  standard  of  good  and  evil,  in  his  mind,  is  conformity  with 
Yahweh’s  will.  —  And  establish  justice  in  the  gate ]  In  other  words 
reverse  the  present  condition  of  things  ;  j  the  reference  is  not  to 
the  restoration  of  true  worship  instead  of  calf-worship,  §  nor  to  the 
improvement  of  private  morality,  but  to  the  execution  of  public 
justice.  ||  —  Perhaps ]  Cf.  Gn.  162  Jo.  214.  Even  if  Israel  should  re¬ 
pent,  the  question  of  relief  is  not  absolutely  certain,  for  there  are 
many  contingencies ;  the  suffering  which  has  been  predicted  may 
be  necessary  for  the  working  out  of  great  plans.  —  A  remnant  of 
Joseph ]  Does  the  prophet  here  anticipate  the  doctrine  of  the 
remnant,  “  the  repentant  and  purified  few,”  so  strongly  emphasized 
by  Isaiah  (cf.  1  in)  and  Micah  (cf.  q7),^  or  does  he  refer  to  the  fact 
that  Israel  is  now  only  a  remnant  (cf.  72  5)  on  account  of  the  calami¬ 
ties  (cf.  2  K.  io32  Am.  46"11)  which  she  has  already  suffered?* * § **  The 
objection  |t  to  the  latter  view,  that  the  kingdom  had  been  restored 

*  AE.  f  Ros. 

X  Cal.,  Ros.,  Mit.  (cf.  vs.5  7  10  12  with  U'xn ;  cf.  the  opposite  mun,  v.7). 

§  Geb.  ||  We.  H  Cal.,  Ew.,  Mau.,  Ba.,  Pu.,  Ke.,  Mit.,  Dr, 

**  Jus.,  Schro.,  Ros.,  Hi.,  Hd.,  Or.,  We.  ft  Ke. 
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by  Joash  and  Jeroboam  II.  (2  K.  t 3s3 ff  i426-28),  has  little  weight 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  prophet.  This  difference  between 
the  real  fact  and  the  appearance  (for,  after  all,  the  prosperity 
under  Jeroboam  II.  was  only  the  last  upward  flash  of  the  dying 
flame)  makes  it  unnecessary  to  consider  this  verse  as  a  gloss  added 
after  the  fall  of  Samaria.*  — 16.  Therefore ]  Refers  not  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  class,  the  hypocrites,  of  whom  the  prophet  now  speaks 
exclusively ;  t  nor  to  the  whole  preceding  paragraph,  vs.7- 10"12,  in 
which  their  sins  were  enumerated ;  J  nor  to  v.13.  §  (The  Masso- 
retic  space  rests  upon  a  misconception.)  After  a  momentary  pause, 
in  which  opportunity  is  given  for  an  indication  of  assent,  the  poet, 
following  the  form  of  utterance  already  adopted  in  the  preceding 
strophes,  begins  for  the  third  time  the  announcement  of  doom. 
Therefore,  i.e.  “because  they  do  not  do  what  they  have  just  been 
exhorted  to  do,”  ||  because,  indeed,  they  give  no  sign  of  doing  it. 
—  I  will  cause  shouting]  This  is  the  translation  of  p3"iX,  suggested 
as  an  emendation  of  ';~x  (©./.).  —  In  all  squares]  The  open  places 
near  the  gates,  the  market-places  (cf.  Je.  48s8  Is.  3s6  1431)  in  which 
injustice  had  been  substituted  for  justice  ;  there  is  no  restriction  in 
the  context  to  the  squares  of  Samaria.  — For  mourning]  The  shout 
will  not  be  for  joy,  but  rather  a  lamentation  for  the  dead,  accom¬ 
panied  by  beating  on  the  breast.  —  They  shall  say,  Woe  !  Woe  /]  i.e. 
the  mourners,  who  form  the  funeral  procession,  which  marches 
through  the  streets,  shall  utter  these  words  (cf.  1  K.  1330  Je.  2218 
345  Ez.  210  302).  The  mourning  company  would  include  also 
mourning- women  and  flute-players  (cf.  Je.  917f  48s6  Mat.  9s3) -IF  — 
And  the  husbandmen  shall  summon  to  mourning]  Cf.  Je.  917.  This 
rendering**  is  to  be  adopted,  describing  the  effect  of  the  judgment 
upon  the  country,  as  distinguished  from  the  cities  and  towns. 
The  ordinary  interpretation,  viz.  they  (people  in  general)  shall 
summon  the  husbandmen  to  mourning ,  because  their  rustic  voices 
would  be  loud  enough, ft  or  because  no  inhabitants  of  the  city 
would  be  left  from  the  slaughter,!}:  or  because  the  occupation  of 
the  husbandmen  would  henceforth  be  useless,  §§  does  not  so  well 
accord  with  the  context.  The  word  “  husbandmen  ”  includes  the 

*  So  Oort  (TAT.  XIV.  122).  f  Cal.  J  Ros.,  Hd.  §  Stru.,  Ke.  ||  We. 
H  Ba.t  Ke.,  Or.,  Thomson  (LB.  I.  145  f.)  ;  Van  Lennep  (Bible  Lands,  586)  ;  Mit. 

**  Ew.,  Gun.  ff  Hd.  +t  Ros-.  Hd,  Pu, 
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cultivators  of  the  soil  and,  as  well,  those  who  had  care  of  cattle.* 
—  And  unto  wailing  (cf.  U2>)  those  skilled  in  lamentation ]  This 
has  been  added  by  a  later  hand  to  indicate,  what  the  passage  does 
not  elsewhere  specifically  express,  the  employment  of  professional 
mourners ;  f  skilled  and  unskilled  raise  the  mourning  cry.  J  These 
were  generally  women  (Je.  917f) ;  but  cf.  2  Ch.  35“  Ec.  125,  where 
men  are  spoken  of.  §  — 17.  Yea  in  all  vineyards ]  Where,  ordi¬ 
narily,  the  joy  is  greatest  (cf.  Is.  1610  Jb.  2418),  there  will  be 
mourning  because  of  the  failure  of  crops.  The  writer  has  now 
described  the  mourning  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  nation, 
people  of  the  city,  husbandmen,  and  vinedressers,  the  last  two  be¬ 
ing  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  both  from  the  first.  ||  The 
transposition  of  this  clause  so  as  to  follow  Woe  !  Woe  !  which  G.  A. 
Smith  proposes,  is  unnecessary.  —  When  I  pass  through  the  midst  op 
thee~\  Laying  waste  the  country  ;  an  allusion  to  the  passing  through 
Egypt  (Ex.  114  i212).^f  It  is  universally  conceded  that  the  idea 
here  is  that  of  a  punishment**  which  is  to  come  upon  Israel,  either 
pestilence  or  war  (cf.  v.27  614) . 

15.  U'Xm  .  .  .  12HX1  .  .  .  Successive  imperatives,  H.  23,  rm.  (2); 

GK.  110  a  \  Dr.  §  112.  —  iptto]  The  adverbial  modifier  precedes  the  object, 
GK.  14.2  g. —  ’Sin]  =  ’N  and  'S  (=  nS)  means  if  not,  whether  not,  with  jnv  '□ 
supplied;  cf.  Assyr.  Hlai,  Jo.  2U;  Ko.  186.  —  pm]  GK.  67  cc;  Ko.  210  d; 
here  trans.  taking  dir.  obj.  (cf.  Ex.  3319) ;  cf.  Ki.  (y.  Ros.)  who  makes  it 
intrans.  and  supplies  Sj>  before  nnNr.  —  pDi'  nnNB>]  Indefinite  =  a  remnant 
(GK.  127  e);  cf.  Dt.  2219  1  S.  412.  — 16.  pnN]  Emend,  for  uin;  pn,  cf. 

Cw  y 

=  to  twang  as  of  a  bow,  used  of  inarticulate  sound,  e.g.  shout ;  while 

generally  expressing  the  shout  of  joy,  it  is  used  once  (in  Qal)  of  mournful 
cries,  La.  219,  the  HIph.  cause  to  shout  is  seen  in  Ps.  65s  Jb.  2918,  in  both  cases 
with  the  idea  of  rejoicing.  Here  the  verbal  idea  of  shouting,  intentionally 
left  indefinite  for  a  moment,  is  later  defined  by  the  acc.  ncDD. —  riDN’]  Impers., 
GK.  144  f  — 'irr  n]  Only  here  in  this  form  ;  elsewhere  ”n  =  vae  !  ot;  cf.  Is.  i4 
Je.  481,  etc.,  in  the  sense  of  threat ;  Is.  1 S1,  of  exhortation  ;  1  K.  1380  Is.  1712 
Je.  2218,  in  the  sense  of  affliction,  grief,  as  here.  In  the  modern  Syriac 
dialect  of  Urmia  the  mourner’s  cry  is  u  hit,  u  hit ;  cf.  Socin,  Die  neuarama- 
ischen  Dialecte  am  Urmia-See  (1882),  p.  102.  — isnp]  Not  impers.  as  llDN’, 


*  So  also  in  Aram.,  Syr.,  and  Arab. ;  cf.  Assyr.  ikkaru. 

f  Cf.  Wetzstein  in  Zeitschrift  f.  Ethnologie,  1873,  pp.  295-301.  Bu.  in  ZAW. 
II.  26  f.  and  Z.DPV.,  1883,  pp.  184  ff. ;  Dr.  232  ff. 

t  We.,  GAS.  §  V.  Gun.  and  Marti  in  loc.  ||  Ew. 

H  Cal.,  Ba.,  Ke.,  et  at.  **  Va.,  Ros.,  Schro.,  Hi.,  Ew.,  Ba.,  et  at. 
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but  with  -on  taken  collectively  for  subject ;  GK.  145  <5 ;  Ko.  346  m  ;  with  Sn, 
cf.  Gn.  39  Jon.  32.  —  33N]  From  "on  =  JS  !,  dig;  on  form,  GK.  84,  No.  22; 

''  jjf# 

cf.  Assyr.  ikkaru ,  and  ;  in  Je.  31 24  U’DJ  is  joined  to  the  word  ; 

in  2  Ch.  2610  it  is  used  with  D'D-i3  as  here.  —  *?3n]  Cf.  “lEDD,  tu,  13a  Sip. — 
vu  >jnv]  On  construction,  GK.  n6g;  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  'nj  outside 
of  this  place,  and  Mi.  24,  occurs  only  in  late  literature,  viz.  Je.  g9. 17. 18. 19  311s. 
cf.  nijjipcn  and  niD3nn,  Je.  910.  No  sharp  distinction  can  be  made  between 
'nj  and  nj'p ;  the  former  was  perhaps  a  more  general  term  than  the  latter 
(Dr.).  —  '3]  =:  when ,  as  in  IIo.  ix1  Gn.  412  Dt.  42S,  etc. 

§  10.  The  doom  of  captivity.  518-614.  (1)  A  woe  against 

those  who  pray  for  Yahweh’s  day  :  it  is  a  day  of  judgment ;  be¬ 
cause  of  formal  feasts  and  noisy  songs,  without  justice  and  right¬ 
eousness,  the  nation  shall  go  into  captivity,  saith  Yahweh  (518"27). 
(2)  A  woe  upon  those  who  are  careless  and  indifferent:  because 
of  the  luxury,  the  licentiousness  and  the  apathy  of  the  people, 
the  nation  shall  go  into  captivity,  saith  Yahweh  (61-7).  (3)  An 

oath  against  the  proud  and  self-confident  Israel :  because  of 
this  pride  and  bold  audacity,  this  self-dependence  and  disre¬ 
gard  of  justice,  Israel  shall  be  supplanted  by  a  foreign  nation, 
saith  Yahweh  (68-14). 

This  poem  consists  of  three  triple  strophes,  each  strophe  of  the  nine  con¬ 
tains  six  lines.  In  each  triple  strophe,  the  first  presents  a  woe  (in  the  third, 
this  woe  becomes  an  oath) ;  the  second  presents  a  phase  of  the  wickedness 
of  the  situation  (eg.  (1)  the  utter  formality  of  worship,  (2)  the  luxury  of 
life  and  apathy  of  feeling,  (3)  the  pride  and  self-confidence) ;  the  third 
pictures  the  coming  captivity  (e.g.  (1)  a  captivity  beyond  Damascus,  (2)  a 
captivity  at  the  head  of  the  captives,  (3)  the  complete  surrender  of  the 
country  to  a  foreign  enemy).  The  symmetry  of  the  three  divisions  is  almost 
perfect,  —  each  beginning  with  a  woe  (or  oath),  each  ending  with  saith 
Yahweh  in  one  form  or  another.  The  logic  and  symmetry  of  this  section 
are  completely  destroyed  by  Elh.,  who  places  518-20  between  3®  and  39;  521-25 
between  314  and  41;  5s6  f  between  4®  and  44;  61_4i  between  411  and  412;  67 
between  412  and  413;  6®  between  413  and  51;  69'11  between  5®  and  54;  6l2f-  be¬ 
tween  5®  and  5°;  614  between  5°  and  71.  Lohr  does  not  recognize  the  unity 
and  independence  of  this  section,  but  treats  it  in  connection  with  51"17.  He 
arranges  518-614  in  eight  strophes,  consisting  of  4,  10,  4,  4,  10,  10,  4,  and  4  lines 
respectively.  This  involves  the  omission  of  519-  26  and  62- 9- 10,  the  transposition 
of  6s  to  follow  6Ca  and  the  addition  of  an  extra  line  after  nibj;  in  5 22  as  well 
as  before  mSjm  in  5s7,  and  disregards  the  logic  of  the  passage  at  some 
points.  Baumann’s  reconstruction  is  still  more  radical. 
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18-27.  A  woe  upon  ignorant  zeal  for  a  corrupt  worship ,  in 
which  no  place  is  found  for  justice  or  righteousness  !  A  cap¬ 
tivity  beyond  Damascus  awaits  you.  —  The  unity  of  this  section 
(consisting  of  three  six-line  strophes)  appears  in  (1)  the  outer 
form,  as  compared  with  the  other  sections,  and  (2)  the  thought 
which  centres  about  the  cultus.  This  cultus  includes  the  great 
doctrine  of  “  Yahweh’s  day  ”  as  well  as  a  regular  set  of  feasts, 
and  offerings;  it  is  not  wholly  detached  from  images  —  all  of 
which  are  wrongly  understood,  and  wrongly  practised,  and  for 
this  reason  lead  to  ruin. 

It  is  best  to  regard  as  interpolations  (1)  mm'oi’  on1?  nrno1?,  v.18; 
(2)  eon  nS  03'N'id  oSe’i,  v.2'2  ( v.i .).  It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  third 
and  fourth  lines  of  each  strophe  the  poet  allows  himself  to  prolong  the 
measure,  a  pentameter  being  substituted  for  a  trimeter  evidently  in  order 
to  lay  emphasis  upon  the  thought  by  increasing  the  details  given.  The  fact 
that  this  occurs  so  uniformly  in  each  strophe  shows  that  it  is  intentional. 
It  would  be  possible,  of  course,  to  make  two  trimeters  in  each  case  (or  a 
trimeter  and  dimeter),  the  strophes  having  eight  instead  of  six  lines. 

18.  mm  on]  3T  twice  in  this  v. :  «  mp  p  'mcS  mnjn  ndi\  —  nr  no1?]  ©and 
TU  translate  nr  as  a  pron. :  'Iva  tL  aim /,  ad  quid  earn  vobis.  —  mm  Dl']  U  connects 
with  the  following,  dies  dotnini  ista  tenebrae ,  et  non  lux.  The  entire  clause 
beginning  with  noS  bears  the  marks  of  an  interpolation,  for  the  sake  of 
making  clear  the  relation  between  the  first  and  last  clauses  of  the  verse  ; 
cf.  Lohr,  who  would  treat  nx  xSi  "pri  Nin  as  a  gloss  derived  from  v.20®,  having 
its  origin  in  the  later  insertion  of  v.19.  —  Nin]  ©  adds  before  it  1  =  koX  olvtt).  — 
19.  !Oi]  ©  d<nrr)5h<rri  suggests  mm  (Oet.).  —  im]  ©  ras  %etpas  avrov.  Lohr 
makes  the  v.  a  proverb  which  has  crept  into  the  text  from  the  margin;  but  for 

0  7  0 

this  there  is  no  basis.  —  20.  xtSn]  55  jj-sui,  making  the  sentence  affirmative.  — 
mm  du]  Lohr  om.  —  Sdni]  Gr.  Sdni  (so  Lohr,  Elh.). —  21.  ommsjn  nnx  nSi] 
©  inserts  dvalas.  Gr.  on  basis  of  ©  inserts  M'nnjD  here  and  drops  it  from 
v.22  as  a  dittograph.  —  22.  dn  ’a]  Elh.  transposes  '3  to  the  beg.  of  v.21.  —  mSij?] 

**  y 

55  )  omitted  as  a  gloss  to  explain  nnx  in  BDB.  p.  585.  —  omnium] 

55  om.  1,  connecting  the  word  with  nxnN.  Baumann  om.  We.  thinks  that 
after  mnj;  the  apodosis  to  the  preceding  clause  has  fallen  out  (so  Now., 
L5hr;  but  cf.  Baumann;  also  Duhm  and  Marti,  who  treat  nv?p  ...  ’0  as  a 
gloss).  —  E'on  nS  DD'xnn  oSon]  May  be  rejected  as  an  interpolation  added 
to  give  an  apparently  greater  completeness  to  the  catalogue  of  offerings  ; 
©  has  Kal  <ru)rijplov(s)  tirupavelas  vp.dv,  reading  do'Nid  (Va.,  Vol.).  Hirscht 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  nine  other  cases  where  ©  renders 
by  the  pi.  it  employs  the  neuter  form,  and  suggests  that  ©  read 

T :  p  >  y 

here  0'dW.  &  has  ^oa.^Vi  J}  Tin?  instead  of  the  more  usual  ren- 

K 
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dering  of  O'nStf,  viz.  )  it.c?.  U  etvota  pinguium  vestrorum-,  ®  rDcp 

j-O'Enp.  Gr.,  on  basis  of  ©,  'pbiih  (so  Hal.).  Oet.  suggests  the  transposition 
of  this  clause  to  follow  mb;?. —  23.  pen]  Gr.  rnpn  (cf.  Is.  1411).  —  -pbc:]  © 
ipydvuv  aov;  ’A.  paj3\wv  <rou;  ®  inaccurately,  so  &  ;  U  lyrae  tuae. — 

nS]  Probably  a  gloss.  —  24.  ben]  £  deriving  the  word  from 

nSj  =  to  uncover  ;  so  F  revelabitur,  and  ®  \bjnp.  0.  diroLKLird-iicreTai 
=  nSj,  to  carry  captive.  —  25.  nnjo]  ©iS®  pi.  The  order  of  words  in  v.26 
varies  greatly  in  the  Mss.  of  (55,  e.g.  in  ©A  btntt”  me  follows  -ocd:i;  ©b  agrees 
with  £51® ;  Tischendorf’s  text  places  bmts»  me  after  'S,  and  ecuee  after  rw 

(so  3).  Cf.  Acts  y42. —  26.  meD]  Read  Pep  (so  Dozy,  Die  Isr.  zu  Alekka,  p.  33; 

'  .  .  ""  v 
Schmidt,  JBL.  XIII.  8),  with  ©  and  2.  ryv  <tkt]vt)v  ;  similarly  3  ot-La^Aa 

and  3J  tabernaculum.  ’A.  roils  avotaa.opA'us ;  0.  ttjv  tipamv,  confusing  with 
net’  (Schmidt);  ®  ru'D  (cf.  Lag.  Proph.  Chald.  452).  Cod.  196  of  de  R.  mep 
(so  also  Ba.).  The  reading  m;D  is  adopted  by  many  (Schrader,  SK.  1874, 
pp.  324-35,  and  COT.  II.  142;  Oort,  ThT.  XIV.  142,  147 f. ;  Gun.,  Baethgen 
Sem.  Ret.  239;  Mit.,  Now.,  Dr.,  Oet.,  BDB.),  but  v.i.  —  occbD]  ©  tov  MoXAx  = 
pMe;  ’A.  MoXx<5/r;  <S  >ca*i  V»Si;  "S  Moloch  deo  vestro ;  all  taking  it  as  name  of 
an  idol ;  so  also  two  codd.  of  de  R.  ®  pcnp-ienfi.  2.  0.  /3a<riX<kos  vpwv. 
Ba.  Debp;  but  see  Diisterdieck,  SK.,  1849,  pp.  908-12.  —  p'e]  ©  'P aupdv,  a 
copyist’s  error  of  ~\  for  0.  Jus.,  Ba.,  and  Schmidt  cite :  (1)  J.  D.  Mich.  Supple- 
menta,  pp.  1225  ff.,  who  adopts  Kircher’s  explanation  ( Lingua  Aegyptiaca  resti- 
tuta,  p. 49)  of  PH<t>AN  =  Arab.  bee  =  bn?  =  Saturn;  and  (2)  P.  E.  Jablonski, 
Opuscula  (1806),  pp.  41  ff.  (=  Remphah  Aegyptiorum  deus,  1731),  who  reads 
Po/r0a  (cf.  Complutensian,  Origen),  and  explains  it  as  Ro-mphah  =  king  of 
heaven  =  sun.  ®,  ’A.  2.  read  p'e,  taking  it  as  a  proper  name.  0.  apavpioaiv, 
and  U  imaginem,  both  deriving  from  pc  (v.  Muss-Arnolt,  Exp ,6  II.  425). 
S>  vcU  ■  JliO  (so  also  Jus.,  Ba.,  Dozy,  Die  Isr.  zu  Mekka,  33;  Kue.,  Ret.  of 
Isr.  I.  p.  245;  Schrader,  SK.  1874,  pp.  324  b;  Gun.,  Mit.,  We.,  Gu.,  Now., 
BDB.,  Oort,  Em.\  Dr.,  Elh.,  Oet.).  —  oe’nbx]  Dozy,  need's  (so  Muss-Arnolt, 
ExpP  II.  425).  Gr.  suggests  that  ccic  may  be  the  name  of  a  god  and  that 
we  should  read  mbs  nto.  Schrader  transposes  'x  to  follow  ocmbN  ( COT .  II. 
141  f.;  Gun.,  Mit.,  Oort  (. Em. ),  Dr.(?),  Elh.,  Oet.).  We.  om.  as  a  gloss  on 
Dc'nbx.  —  eeic]  We.  om.  as  a  gloss  on  p’e  (so  independently  G.  F.  Moore  in 
BDB.,  Gu.,  Schmidt,  JBL.  XIII.  10;  Zeydner,  Stemmen  voor  IVaarheid  en 
Vrede,  1893,  PP-  613  ff.;  cf.  Dr.).  Cf.  Now.,  who  takes  DcnbN  eeic  as  a  gloss 
belonging  before  p’c.  —  Dc>nb«]  ®  penijra.  ©  and  3  have  a  different  order 
from  £51®  in  the  latter  part  of  this  v.,  ©  =  and  the  star  of  your  god,  Raiphan 
—  their  images  which  ye  made  for  yourselves;  3  =  the  star  which  you  made 
for  yourselves  a  god  (cf.  U).  We.  takes  v.26  as  a  later  addition  which  has 
crowded  out  an  original  threat  that  connected  closely  with  v.27  (so  also  Now., 
Che.  ( EB .,  but  see  Crit.  Bib.),  Lohr,  Marti).  —  27.  lDir]  We.  om.  (so  Lohr). 

18  a.  Alas  f\  Not  so  strong  as  woe,  implying  “commiseration, 
rather  than  denunciation”  (Driver).  —  For  those  who  long  for] 
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Not  the  hypocritical  Hithpolel  =  pretend  that  they  desire  ;*  nor 
the  simple  Pfel  =  desire,  with  the  reflexive  sense,  desire  for  them¬ 
selves  ;  t  but  earnestly  desire  and  expect,  t  —  The  day  of  Yahweh ] 
Cf.  Jo.  22  3Uf\  The  prophet  does  not  speak  to  (1)  those  who  in 
their  misery  and  distress  think  that  the  coming  of  Yahweh,  even 
if  it  brought  death,  would  be  better  than  their  present  situation  ;  § 
nor  to  (2)  the  credulous  and  superstitious  Israelites,  who,  trusting 
in  their  Israelitish  descent,  and  mindful  of  promises  made  to  their 
ancestors,  but  forgetful  of  the  obedience  on  which  the  promises 
were  based,  and  of  their  own  conduct  which  was  the  occasion 
of  the  evil  situation,  blindly  imagine  that  Yahweh’s  day  can  bring 
only  good  ;  ||  nor  to  (3)  the  bold  and  reckless  sceptics  who  did 
not  believe  that  the  day  would  ever  come,  and  thus  mocked  the 
suggestions  by  the  prophet  to  this  effect  (cf.  Is.  519  Je.  i715Ez. 
i  222).^[  He  has  in  mind,  rather,  (4)  the  great  multitude,  who 
think  that  without  reference  to  their  conduct,  or  the  attitude  of 
their  mind,  this  “  coming  day  ”  will  be  a  “  cure-all  ”  for  every 
woe.**  It  does  not,  however,  follow  from  this,  as  Wellhausen 
contends,  that  Amos  would  have  “  protested  against  the  Messianic 
belief,  if  he  had  known  of  it.” 

Amos  found  a  well-established  doctrine  of  the  day  of  Yahweh  cherished 
among  the  people.  They  looked  forward  to  it  as  a  day  when  Yahweh  would 
give  them  triumphant  victory  over  all  their  enemies  and  thereby  establish 
himself  as  supreme  among  the  gods.  This  hope  grew  out  of  their  monolatrous 
conception  of  Yahweh  and  their  belief  in  their  own  nation  as  destined  to 
become  the  great  and  powerful  representative  of  Yahweh  among  the  nations, 
and  was  fostered  by  the  long-continued  hostilities  between  Israel  and  her 
neighbors,  in  which  Israel  was  not  always  victorious.  The  day  must  come, 
therefore,  in  which  Yahweh  would  gloriously  vindicate  himself  and  his  people 
by  overthrowing  all  his  foes  and  making  Israel  supreme.  But  the  idea  as 
expressed  by  Amos  was,  in  one  essential  point  at  least,  directly  contrary  to 
the  prevailing  thought ;  instead  of  Israel  triumphing  over  her  enemies  on  that 
day,  she  is  herself  to  be  humiliated,  and  that  by  Yahweh  himself.  This  new 
conception  of  the  day  was  the  direct  outcome  of  Amos’s  new  conception  of 
Yahweh  as  an  ethical  God,  whose  chief  requirement  of  his  people  was  right¬ 
eousness.  Amos  felt  that  in  view  of  the  moral  corruption  of  Israel  it  was 
inevitable  that  Yahweh  would  punish  her  and  thus  vindicate  his  own  righteous- 


*  Har.,  citing  Jos.  g4;  npnu'n,  1  K.  142;  fc’snrv;,  1  K.  2088. 

JPu.,  Mit.  ’  '  j  GAS.  ’  §  Os.,  cf.  Cal.  ||  Geb.,  Ba. 

II  Har.,  Dathe,  Jus.,  Ros.,  New.,  Ew.  **  We. 
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ness  in  the  sight  of  the  world.  Other  nations,  too,  were  to  be  punished,  not, 
however,  as  enemies  of  Israel,  but  as  transgressors  of  the  moral  law.  The 
new  way  thus  marked  out  by  Amos  was  trodden  by  all  his  successors. 
The  development  of  the  idea  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  conception 
of  Yahweh,  and  further  modifications  through  successive  periods  were  caused 
by  the  ever  changing  historical  and  social  environment.  For  a  systematic 
historical  treatment  of  this  subject  see  J.  M.  P.  Smith,  “The  Day  of  Yahweh,” 
AJl'h.  V.  (1901),  505-33.  Other  material  will  be  found  in  R.  H.  Charles, 
A  Critical  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life ,  etc.  (1899),  80-137;  and 
the  article,  “Eschatology  of  the  Apocryphal  and  Apocalyptic  Literature,” 
DB.;  A.  B.  Davidson,  art.  “Eschatology  of  the  O.  T DB.;  Marti,  Gesch. 
der  hr.  Religion,  180-6;  \VRS.  rroph.  131  ff.  397  ff. 

18  b.  What  have  ye  to  do  with  it  ?]  This  is  plainly  an  interpola¬ 
tion,  explaining  the  'in  of  the  preceding  line,  —  what  concern  is  it 
of  yours  ?  What  good  will  it  do  you  ?  (cf.  Gn.  2740). —  Yahweh' s 
day  is  a  day  of  darkness  and  not  light~\  It  is  better  thus  to 
connect  *  CP  with  what  follows.*  The  darkness  is  figurative, 
i.e.  ruin,  calamity,  but  it  is  also  physical  or  literal,  as  appears 
from  the  following  comparisons.  It  remained  for  Joel,  in  later 
days,  to  emphasize  still  more  strongly  the  literal  side  (cf.  Jo.  i15 
2* 1  34,  H) ,  and  represent  nature  itself  as  sharing  in  the  gloom  ;  J 
cf.  also  Is.  530  832  92  58s  59®  Je.  1316.  — 19.  As  when  one  flees 
from  a  lion  and  a  hear  meets  him~\  The  comparison  is  singularly 
appropriate  in  view  of  the  occupation  of  Amos,  for  it  was  an 
everyday  experience  ;  cf.  Is.  2418.  —  The  lion\  Cf.  1  S.  1734  La.  310. 

—  The  bear ]  Once  common  and  dangerous,  although  at  present 
found  only  in  the  northern  districts  (cf.  1  S.  1734  2  K.  224  La.  310). 

—  Or  goes  into  the  house  .  .  .  and  a  serpent  bites  him ]  Tire  coming 
home  has  no  connection  with  the  lion  and  bear  episodes,  as,  for 
example,  because  of  the  terror  and  exhaustion  which  would  follow 
such  an  encounter  ;  J  it  is  rather  the  sudden  coming  of  misfortune 
when  and  where  it  would  be  least  expected.  §  —  The  serpent~\ 
Probably  an  adder  hidden  in  a  crevice.  Strange  enough  is  the 
tendency  of  ancient  commentators  to  refer  the  animals  in  these 
comparisons  to  particular  individuals,  e.g.  the  lion  to  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar,  ||  Pul  ;  31  the  bear  to  the  Persians,**  Tiglathpileser.31  Ahasu- 
erus ;  ||  the  serpent  to  Shalmaneser, 3f  Alexander  the  Great,  or 

*  So  Ros.,  SchrS. ;  on  the  contrary,  Mit.,  GAS.,  Marti.  +  Schro.,  Ba. 

1  Hi.,  Mit.  §  Ros.,  Dr.,  e t  at.  ||  Jer.  II  Geb.,  Har.  **  Abar. 
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Antiochus  Epiphanes.*  The  thought  is  not  climactic,  a  grada¬ 
tion  being  intended, t  but  is  general,  and  pictures  a  situation  from 
which  there  is  no  escape ;  cf.  “  incidit  in  Scyllam,  qui  vult  vitare 
Charybdim.”  t  —  20.  Deep  darkness  without  any  brightness  in  it J 
After  repeating  the  very  words  of  v.18,  changed  for  greater  forceful¬ 
ness  into  the  form  of  a  question  (perhaps  Marti  is  right  in  treating 
v.20"  as  a  gloss  on  v.18,  and  joining  v.204  to  18),  the  prophet  employs 
another  phrase  in  which  still  stronger  words  are  used  for  darkness 
and  light,  viz.  deep  darkness,  gloom,  a  darkness  which  grows  greater 
and  greater,  without  even  a  ray  of  light  (cf.  Is.  5o10,  and  for  the 
opposite,  Is.  91).  —  21.  I  hate,  I  despise^  Cf.  Is.  i14  Dt.  16“  Ps.  11s, 
and  likewise  Je.  630  7s9.  The  prophet  represents  Yahweh  as  entirely 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  religious  worship,  and,  indeed,  hostile  to 
it.  It  is  the  cultus  which  seems  to  the  prophet  to  be  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  all  trouble,  since  to  this  may  be  charged  “  the  illusion  and 
the  obstinacy”  of  the  people. —  Your  feasts ]  Such  festal  gather¬ 
ings  as  the  passover  (1  K.  1232)  and  the  feast  of  tents  (1  K.  82), 
not  sacrifices ;  religious,  not  profane.  §  Under  this  name  were 
included  the  three  annual  festivals  (Ex.  2314  3423;  cf.  Dt.  i616). 
The  name  has  its  origin  not  in  the  dancing  (un)  which  was  a 
feature  of  the  feasts,  but  in  the  pilgrimage  which  was  involved.  || 
These  festivals  are  hated  by  Yahweh  (cf.  Is.  i’°~15),  not  because 
they  failed  to  comply  with  certain  prescribed  rules  or  regulations 
as  to  place  ;^[  nor  because  of  calf-worship ;  **  nor  because  they 
were  external,  not  including  worship  of  the  heart, ft  for,  up  to 
this  time,  emphasis  had  not  been  placed  on  heart-worship ;  but 
because  they  constituted  a  cultus  which  did  not  truly  represent 
Yahweh,  and  must  be  abandoned,  if  true  ideas  of  Yahweh  were  to 
prevail,  JJ —  I  will  not  smelly  A  relic  of  the  old  superstition  that 
the  god  actually  smelled  the  savor  of  the  offering  (Gn.  821  Ex.  2941 
3038).  The  term  is  used  as  one  of  several  to  express  delight  in, 
or  acceptance  of,  a  sacrifice  (Lv.  2681  Is.  1 13)  ;  cf.  H2£“iN  (S22)- 


*  Jer.  f  Mit.  J  Jus.,  Ros.,  Schro.  $  Hi. 

||  No.  ZDMG.  XLI.  719;  We.  SV.  III.  106,  165;  WRS.  Proph.  Lect.  II. 
note  6  ;  Dr.  Sam.  173  ;  SS.  184-5  I  BDB.  On  Hebrew  feasts  in  general  see 
the  literature  cited  in  my  Constructive  Studies  in  the  Priestly  Element  in  the  Old 
Testament  (1902),  pp.  104-6. 

II  Cal.,  Va.  **  Pu. 


ft  Jus.,  Ros.,  Schro.,  Hd.,  Ke.,  Ba. 
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While  the  old  realistic  idea  has  doubtless  largely  disappeared,  the 
thought  was  originally  like  that  which  appears  in  the  Babylonian 
story  of  the  Deluge  :  * * * §  — 

“  A  peace-offering  I  made  upon  the  height  of  the  mountain; 

Each  time  I  placed  seven  censers, 

Poured  into  them  calmus,  cedarwood  and  sweet-smelling  .  .  . 

The  gods  inhaled  the  savor ; 

Yea,  the  gods  inhaled  the  sweet  savor  ; 

The  gods  gathered  like  flies  around  the  sacrificer.” 

Your  festivals ]  Nowhere  else  does  the  plural  of  this  word  f  occur. 
The  singular  means  an  assembly,  especially  of  a  religious  character, 
is  used  as  a  synonym  of  JPi,  and  designates  especially  the  festival 
of  the  seventh  day  of  the  passover  (Dt.  168)  and  the  eighth  day  of 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Lv.  23s6  Nu.  29s5  2  Ch.  f).\  —  It  contains 
the  idea  of  holiday,  %  not  that  of  solemn  assembly,  ||  cf.  2  K.  io20 
1  S.  i13  Jo.  i14.  The  usage  here,  as  in  Is.  i13,  is  general. —  22.  For, 
although  ye  offer ]  This  is  better  than; yea,  iffi  or  simply  although  ;** * 
cf.  the  suggestion  that  the  first  line  of  v.22  is  to  be  taken  as  apod- 
osis  of  mx,  v.21.ft  —  Your  burnt-offerings  and  meal- offerings'] 
These  words  are  not  to  be  separated,  jj  but,  taken  together,  are 
the  object,  not  of  nnx,  §§  but  of  ibun.  ||  ||  The  use  of  the  suffix 
with  nirots  and  not  with  mbu  does  not  depend  upon  the  fact 
that  the  former  was  offered  regularly  morning  and  evening,  while 
the  latter  had  no  fixed  rule  nor  is  it  an  inconsistency  in  the 
use  of  the  suffix ;  ***  the  two  words  form  one  idea,  and  the  suffix, 
attached  to  the  second,  modifies  the  whole  expression  ( vd. ).  The 
connective,  and,  is  not  evenf{  on  the  ground  that  the  nroo  was 
more  important  than  the  nblD.  Cf.  Wellhausen  and  Nowack,  who 
understand  that  after  nibu  there  originally  stood  an  apodosis  which 
has  fallen  out.  Perhaps  with  BDB.  (s.v.  rtno)  tllbv  might  be 
taken  as  a  gloss  explaining  mx. —  Meal-offerings ]  Originally  a 
gift,  or  offering  of  any  kind  (Gn.  3213  4311  1  S.  io27),  but  as  other 


*  V.  KA  T.8  p.  550;  DW.  III.  117.  f  nnw 

J  Cf.  its  use  in  later  times  of  the  Feast  of  Weeks  ;  Jos.  Ant.  III.  io,  6  (=  'A<rop0a), 

and  in  the  Mishnah. 

§  Mit.  H  Ew.  ft  Elh.  p.  155.  $$  Hes. 

||  Cf.  Ke.  **  New.,  GAS.  JJ  Ros.  ||||  So  most  comm 

1W  So  Hi.  ***  We.,  Now.;  Hal.  om.  the  suffix  with  mruD. 
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sacrifices  became  more  definitely  indicated,  in  later  usage,  and 
especially  in  P,  applied  only  to  unbloody  or  vegetable  offerings. 
—  The  peace-offerings  of  your  fatlings  I  will  not  regard ]  This 
may  be  regarded  as  an  interpolation,  dating  from  the  time  when 
specific  detail  must  be  given  regardless  of  monotony.  It  is 
distinctly  superfluous  and  anti-climactic.  The  translation  peace- 
offerings  *  (only  here  in  the  singular)  is  preferable  to  thank- 
offering,^  or  votive  offering  J  or  meal-offering.  §  The  fuller  form  is 
rat  (Lv.  316,  etc.).  —  23.  Take  away  from  me  the  noise  of 
thy  songs]  The  verb  is  singular,  showing  the  elevation  and  austerity 
of  the  language  in  keeping  with  the  thought.  ||  Noise,  or  clashing, 
is  kindred  to  tumult and  preferable * §  ** * * *  to  multitude,  ff  The  ob¬ 
jection  is  not  to  the  musical  drawl  in  worship,  but  to  the  entire 
worship,  of  which  the  music  was  a  part.  The  parallelism  shows 
that  more  was  meant  than  merely  the  noise  of  the  people’s  throng 
flowing  like  great  waters  (Is.  1 712).  §  §  We  know  little  or  nothing 
of  the  music  of  Amos’s  period.  —  And  the  melody  of  thy  lyres'] 
Only  here  is  mat  used  of  instrumental  rather  than  vocal  music 
(Ps.  812  98s  Is.  513).  The  lyre  or  harp  (also  called  psaltery)  with 
as  many  as  ten  strings  (Ps.  33s)  was  used  in  profane  music  (Is.  512 
1411  Am.  65 ;  cf.  Gratz,  Psalmen,  I.  66),  but  likewise  in  sacred 
music  (2  S.  65  Ps.  33s  1449).  ||||  This  passage  testifies  to  the  early 
use  of  songs  and  music  at  the  sacrifice  (cf.  810  Is.  3032) ;  but  it  is 
not  so  clear  that  this  description  evidences  close  connection  of 
the  ritual  in  Samaria  with  that  in  Jerusalem.***  —  I  will  not  hear] 
These  words,  taken  separately  by  Calvin,  are  evidently  an  addition 
prompted  by  the  desire  to  complete  the  parallelism. fft  With 
these  omitted  the  line  would  read,  Remove  from  me  the  noise  of  thy 
songs  and  the  melody  of  thy  lyres,  a  strong  pentameter.  —  24.  Let 
justice  roll  as  waters]  Cf.  Is.  i'°~17.  Yahweh  wishes  not  the  swelling 
sound  of  pilgrimages,  nor  that  of  liturgy,  but  rather  that  of  judg¬ 
ment.  We  have  here  not  a  threat,  JJJ  that  Yahweh  in  his  wrath 


*  ffi;  Ros.,  SS.  ( s.v .).  f  Jos.,  Ew.,  Ke.,  GAS.,  et  al.  \  Mich. 

§  Di.  on  Lv.  3,  Now.  Arch.  II.  211.  ||  Ew.  H  Jer.  **  Geb.,  Ros.,  Mit. 

ft  Cal.  ++  Or.  §§  Hoffm.  ZA  l V.  III.  112. 

lid  Cf.  the  excellent  essay,  “Music  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews,"  in  The  Book  of 

Psalms  ( SBONT .),  217-34.  HH  So  We.  ***  Ke. 

ttt  On  the  other  hand,  Or.,  Gu.  Xtt  Os.,  New.,  Hi.,  Ke. 
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will  send  judgment  like  a  swiftly  rolling,  impetuous  stream ;  nor 
a  prediction  *  of  the  righteousness  of  the  Messiah,  nor  an  answer 
to  certain  hypocrites  that  Yahweh  will  give  free  course  to  (i.e. 
bless)  their  righteousness,  if  it  be  sincere  nor  an  assertion  that 
by  their  own  efforts  alone  this  ideal  state  can  be  secured  ;  j  but 
an  exhortation  §  to  give  up  the  old  idea  of  religion,  viz.  a  cultus, 
and  adopt  the  new,  viz.  justice  and  righteous  living. —  Justice  .  .  . 
righteousness ]  That  is  as  practised  among  men  in  life ;  it  is  not 
the  divine  justice  executed  against  men  as  in  Is.  io~;  cf.  Is.  515 
5917  631.  ||  — As  waters  ...  as  an  ever-flowing  stream\  The  on¬ 
ward,  unobstructed  flow  of  a  mighty  mass  of  waters  is,  indeed,  an 
admirable  figure  with  which  to  describe  the  ideal  progress  of  justice 
and  righteousness.  The  “  stream  ”  was  at  the  rainy  season  a  tor¬ 
rent,  at  other  times  a  small  brook  or  even  merely  the  dry  bed  of  a 
stream.  But  the  stream,  to  fit  the  figure,  must  be  never-failing, 
ever-flowing.  —  25.  IVas  it  {only)  sacrifices  and  offerings  that  ye 
brought  me  in  the  wilderness  during  forty  years ]  Interpretations 
have  greatly  varied ;  according  as  they  have  represented  Israel 
during  this  period,  offering  (1)  idolatrous  sacrifice  to  Yahweh  ;  f 
(2)  sacrifice  acceptable  in  form,  but  not  continuous  because  of 
lack  of  animals  (3)  required  sacrifices,  but  no  freewill-offer¬ 
ings  ;  **  (4)  sacrifices  to  idols,  but  not  to  Yahweh  ;  ft  (5)  sacrifice 
accompanied  (v.26)  by  idol- worship  ;  }  J  (6)  few  sacrifices  compared 
with  their  many  rebellions ;  §§  (7)  no  sacrifices  at  all ;  ||  ||  (8)  sacri¬ 
fices  to  be  sure,  but  also  something  else,  viz.  “  true  worship  of  the 
heart  and  righteousness,  public  and  private.”  This  rendering 
places  the  emphasis  in  its  proper  place  and  does  not  compel  Amos 
to  say  that  there  were  no  sacrifices  or  offerings  in  the  wilderness. 
The  ,1  of  DTOTn  has  been  taken  as  the  article,***  as  n  interrogative 
expecting  an  affirmative  answer  ;  Iff  as  ,1  interrogative  expecting  a 
negative  answer.  Jjj;  The  real  meaning  is  this  :  In  the  period  of 
the  wandering,  “  the  golden  age,”  ye  brought  me  something  more 


*  Schegg.  f  Cal.  J  Ew. 

§  Har.,  Mau.,  Hd„  Pu„  Or.,  Gun.,  We.,  Mit.,  GAS.,  Dr.  ||  Ke.  U  Geb. 

**  Jus.  ft  Jer.,  Os.,  Pu„  Or.  ++  Va„  Ros.,  Mau.  $§  Schro. 

1111  Hi.,  Ew.,  Ba.,  We.,  Mit.,  GAS.,  Dr.,  Marti.  ft+  Hd. 

"IH1  Macdonald,  JB L.  XVI 1 1.  214  f.  +t+  So  most  recent  comm. 

***  Dahl,  Stru.,  Mau. 
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than  sacrifices  (cf.  Je.  7s2);  and  the  logical  connection  is  with  the 
following  verse  and  not  with  the  preceding,  as  appears  from  the 
strophic  structure,  and  from  the  evident  connection  between 
Dntwn  (v.25),  and  onxcji  (v.26 ;  v.i.).  —  Forty  years ]  The  same  tradi¬ 
tion  concerning  the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  as  that  furnished  by 
the  Hexateuch.  —  26.  But  now  ye  lift  up~\  This  has  been  taken 
as  (1)  a  charge  of  idolatry  against  the  time  of  the  wandering  in 
the  wilderness  *  (=  and  ye  lifted  up) ;  but  what  has  the  prophet’s 
thought  here  to  do  with  idolatry  in  the  time  of  the  wilderness  ? 
(2)  as  a  question  coordinate  with  and  parallel  to  the  preceding, 
Did  ye  carry  about  the  tabernacle  of  your  king ,  etc.  ;  f  (3)  as  a 
charge  of  idolatry  for  the  entire  period  from  the  wandering  to  the 
days  of  Amos,  \  and  indeed  such  a  charge  would  have  been  true  ; 
cf.  Jos.  2414  Ex.  324~arjJu.  i74f-  1  S.  1913  1  K.  1225-33;  (4)  as  an 
accusation  against  the  contemporaries  of  Amos  ( and  ye  lift  up)  ;  § 
(5)  as  a  prediction  ( and  ye  shall  lift  up)  of  a  time  when  they 
shall  carry  their  idols  on  their  backs  into  captivity ;  ||  and  (6)  as 
a  command  (the  waw  consecutive  and  perfect  being  treated  as 
an  imperative)  to  take  up  their  idols  and  go  into  captivity ;  Tf  cf. 
Is.  chap.  2.  The  1  would  be  conjunctive  in  (1)  and  (2),  adversative 
in  (3)  and  (4),  consecutive  in  (5)  and  (6). —  The  shrine  of  your 
king  and  the  image  of  your  God  which  ye  have  made  for  yourselves') 
This  translation  (1)  is  based  upon  a  text  which  treats  (a)  2D1P  as 
a  gloss  explaining  p"3,  and  having  its  origin  at  a  time  when  the 
latter  had  come  to  be  pronounced  JV3  and  treated  as  the  name  of 
a  deity  (v.s.)  ;  (b)  as  a  gloss  explaining  DP\-6k,  occa¬ 

sioned  by  the  phrase  D21?  DiTtry  “lit'K  (v.s.)  ;  and  restores  niPD  to 
nrc  (v.s.)  ;  (2)  accepts  the  proposition  that  according  to  the 
context  Amos  has  in  mind  an  impure  and  corrupt  worship,  in 
other  words,  a  worship  which  included  not  only  a  wealth  of  sacri¬ 
ficial  offerings  in  number  and  variety,  together  with  extravagant 
and  debauching  sacrificial  banquets,  but  also  pretentious  proces¬ 
sions  in  which  the  sacred  symbols  of  Yahweh  were  carried  about 
with  a  view  to  gaining  his  favor ;  (3)  rejects  the  proposition  that 

*  Os.,  Dathe,  Jus.,  Hes.,  Ba.,  Hi.,  Ke.,  Pu.,  Bu.  ( Ret .  of  Isr.,  68). 

t  Schmidt,  JBL.  XIII.  1-15.  Geb.,  Har. 

§  Tiele  ( Gesch .  d.  Rclig.  im  Altertum,  I.  336). 

II  Ew.,  Or.,  Val,,  GAS.,  Dr.;  Peters,  Hcbr.  I.  242!.  H  Mit. 
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idolatry  was  intended,  whether  this  was  the  worship  of  Assyrian 
gods,*  viz.  Sakkut  (=Adar)  and  Kewan  (=  Saturn),  including 
the  view  which  would  make  and  proper  names,  viz. 
Moloch  (or  Milcom)  and  Selem  ;  j-  or  Phoenician  gods,  viz.  Koun 
and  Keiwan ;  \  (4)  avoids  the  conjecture,  occasioned  by  the 
difficulty  of  ascribing  the  worship  of  Assyrian  gods  to  Amos’s  time, 
that  the  whole  is  either  very  late,  i.e.  after  722  b.c.,  or  a  late  re¬ 
daction  of  an  earlier  text  which  had  become  unintelligible  (v.s.)  ; 
(5)  involves  the  treatment  of  onittMl  suggested  in  (4),  p.  137. 
The  prophet  has  in  mind  the  times  of  the  wandering  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  times  when  Israel  was  treated  with  special  favor  by  Yahweh, 
a  favor  which  was  evidently  secured  in  some  other  way  than  by 
sacrifices  and  processions.  These  were  the  times  which  antedated 
the  introduction  of  Canaanitish  impurity  into  the  Yahweh  worship. 
His  face  is  set  severely  against  recognizing  this  sort  of  thing  as 
pleasing  to  Yahweh.  This  kind  of  worship  will  not  merely  fail  to 
turn  away  his  anger;  it  is,  in  itself,  an  occasion  of  displeasure. 
The  condition  of  heart  and  mind  which  it  represents  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  only  punishment  of  the  severest  character  will  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  —  27.  Beyond  Damascus ]  This 
phrase  in  earlier  days  represented  the  climax  of  judgment,  as  did 
Babylon  in  later  days.  Cf.  Acts  743  in  which  Stephen  actually 
substitutes  Babylon  for  Damascus. 

18.  nn]  Used  at  times  as  a  particle  of  denunciation  and  threatening;  cf. 
Is.  I24  58. 11. 18.  20.  21.  22;  etc_.  but  also  as  expressing  commiseration  and  grief; 
cf.  1  K.  1330  Is.  39- 11  68  2416.  —  dunddh]  Art.  with  ptcp.  =  rel.  cl.  with  its 
antecedent;  H.  4,  3/;  Ko.  411  a.  Hithp.  =  an  intensified  Pi'el  (cf.  BDB.) 
=  to  long  after  presumptuously;  v.Je.  1716.  —  nt  noL’]  On  d.  f.  firm.,  cf.  GK. 
20  k  and  on  d.  f.  conj.,  GK.  20r;  on  force  of  nr,  Ko.  42/3  =;  adverb,  giving 
“directness  and  force”  to  the  question  (BDB.);  contra  Ros.,  who  regards  it 
as  either  obj.  of  vb.  desire  understood,  or  as  subj.  of  some  phrase  such  as 
come  into  your  mind.  —  *n»  nS]  nS  with  noun;  cf.  GK.  152  d\  more  emphatic 
than  pN;  cf.  Ex.  410  Am.  618  714  Je.  211,  etc.  — 19.  DU']  Freq.;  fol.  by 
four  pfs.  with  waw  cons.,  GK.  112  m,  Ko.  367  m.  —  S’mn  .  .  .  aim  . .  .  ns<n] 
Art.  denoting  an  individual  not  definitely  known,  GK.  126  q,r\  Ko.  300  b. 
—  nun]  Art.  =  his  ;  Ko.  299  e.  —  20.  ruj  nS]  nS,  rather  than  pN,  as  in  v.18. — 


*  So  Schra.  COT.  II.  141b;  We.,  Mit.,  Dr.,  Che.,  Now.,  Torrey,  BDB.,  Muss- 
Arnolt,  Marti,  et  at. 

t  Baethgen  (Sem.  Rel.  239). 


X  Tiele,  Rev.  de  T Hist.  d.  Rel.  III.  211. 
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21.  \-tm]  Stat.  pf.,  GK.  106^.  Note  asyndeton,  GK.  154  a,  N. ;  Ko.  370^,  h. 

—  3  Finn]  Cf.  Ex.  3088  Lv.  2631  Is.  118,  only  other  cases  where  this  vb.  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  3  of  interest  (cf.  Ko.  212  c). — ■  03'rrwy]  D.  f.  dirimens,  GK.  20 h. 

—  22.  dn  '3]  =  For  even  if  (Ko.  372  h) ;  Dr.,  §  143,  treats  it  as  an  imaginary 
condition  introduced  by  dn  taking  imperf.  in  both  protasis  and  apodosis. — 
03_ ]  With  the  second  of  two  nouns  which,  together,  form  one  idea,  cf.  2  S.  23s. 
Muss-Arnolt  ( Exp .°  II.  414,  N.  3)  calls  attention  to  the  frequency  of  this  con¬ 
struction  in  Assyrian;  e.g.  Tig.  Pil.  I.,  Prism  Inscr.  col.  I.  71,  narkabftti  u  um- 
ma-nd-te-ia  (my  chariots  and  my  warriors),  II.  6,  III.  44,  etc.  For  the  opposite 
construction  in  which  the  suffix  is  used  with  the  first  of  a  series  of  nouns  and 
omitted  with  succeeding  ones,  v.  Ex.  152;  cf.  Assurbanipal,  Annals,  V.  59  ff. ; 
cf.  GK.  135  m.  — obipi]  On  the  nature  of  this  offering,  cf.  Now.,  Arch.  II.  21 1  f. 
Elsewhere  Dbif  is  always  pi. ;  it  is  used  sometimes  with  n3r  preceding  it  (eg. 
Ex.  24s  1  S.  1116),  and  sometimes  without  rot  as  here  (e.g.  Nu.  158  1  S.  139).  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  pi.  cstr.  should  be  read  here;  the  '  might  easily  be  lost 
sight  of  between  two  o’s.  —  33'Nnc]  Cf.  Is.  iu.  Assyr.  mard  =  fat;  Ar. 

=  be  digestible.  The  word  is  used  generally,  as  here,  of  sacrificial  animals, 
e.g.  Ez.  3918. — 24.  Sjpi]  For  advers.  1,  cf.  Ko.  360  c.  Perles,  Analekten, 
p.  75,  following  We.,  proposes  to  connect  with  Sj  =  spring  and  to  translate 
spring  up,  ox  bubble  forth.  —  oss’c]  Cf.  Batten ,JBL.  XI.  206-10,  on  usage  of 
this  word;  here  evidently  in  the  sense  of  justice.  —  26.  aPNii'ji]  GK.  U2.r 
takes  the  pf.  with  waw  cons,  as  fut.  (yea,  ye  shall  take  it  up')  and  112  rr  as 
frequentative  (cf.  Ew.,  Oet.,  p.  71);  Dr.  §119  a  treats  it  as  pf.  with  waw  cons, 
not  attached  to  a  preceding  impf.  but  still  retaining  future  force;  Ko.  368 
emphatic  —  copula  going  back  to  v.'24,  and  resuming  the  thought  after  the  inter¬ 
ruption  of  the  parenthetical  question  in  v.26;  cf.  Am.  212“;  Che.  (EB.),  the 
waw  is  simply  waw-explic.  so  often  prefixed  to  glosses;  cf.  Is.  4520.  — .  .  .  rvp] 
That  this  was  the  original  pointing  is  supported  by  ©  and  2.,  although  the 
next  word  MuX6x  makes  ©,  as  a  whole,  interpret  the  passage  of  idolatry 
rather  than  impure  worship;  in  its  favor  are  also  SrB  (v.s.).  Under  the 
influence  of  the  anti-idolatrous  feeling,  and  at  an  early  time,  although  after 
the  coming  in  of  Assyrian  ideas  (Is.  26~8),  the  striking  resemblance  of  the 
Assyrian  SAG-KUD,  i.e.  Ninib,  the  Assyrian  god  of  war  (cf.  niJ3  P3D,  2  K.  1730, 
the  name  of  a  god;  Dl.  Pa.  215  f.),  which  name  with  the  determinative  kak- 
kab  —  star  (II.  R.  32,  25;  COT.  II.  141  f . ;  Tiele,  Bab.-Ass.  Gesch.  528  f . ; 
Sayce,  Hib.  Lectures,  pp.  7,  151-154),  as  suggested  by  Jules  Oppert,  means  the 
planet  Saturn,  led  to  a  modification  of  the  original  n;D  to  n-irp,  the  change 
from  a  to  i  being  perhaps  suggested  by  the  form  of  y-lptp,  abomination  (words 
denoting  idolatry  and  idols  frequently  take  the  ground-form  qittfil,  e.g. 
D’ViS'J,  D'Si3p;  so  Ba.;  Baudissin,  Sem.  Pel.  I.  95  f. ;  No.  Gdtt.  Gelehrt.  Anzeigen 
(1884)  II.  1022;  Torrey,  JBL.  XIII.  61  f . ;  Che.  Expp  V.  43;  Muss- 
Arnolt,  Exp ,6  II.  421  f.),  or  due  to  a  natural  attenuation  (».*.).  —  ppp]  Espe¬ 
cially  interesting  are  U  which  makes  it  a  common  noun,  viz.  imaginem  (as 
adopted  above),  and  £$  jys,  the  pronunciation  which  expressed  the  later  in- 
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terpretation  involved  in  the  reference  to  Assyrian  gods.  For  reference  to  the 
use  of  this  word  in  Babyl.  texts,  cf.  Jensen,  Kosmologie,  mf.  For  formation 
as  a  common  noun,  cf.  p’i  (Ez.  3916) ;  Sta.  §228.  In  connection  with  this 
interpretation  may  be  noted  (1)  the  suggestion  of  Muss-Arnolt  ( Ex p.6  II. 
414-28),  who  transposes  v.25,  placing  it  between  vs.23  and  24,  omits  v.26  as 
a  marginal  gloss,  emending  it  as  follows:  'ui  2312  p'2"nNi  D2'nSi<', 

translating:  And  now  ye  worship  Ninib  as  your  decider  (or  king),  and  even 
as  your  elohim  ;  and  the  star  Saturn,  as  your  idol  which,  etc.  He  takes  NZ’j 
here  in  the  sense  of  the  Assyr.  nasti  gdta  —  lift  up  the  hands  =  pray  to,  wor¬ 
ship;  and  as  equivalent  to  the  Assyr.  mal{f)ku  which  is  applied  to 
Ninib  and  other  gods;  and  accounts  for  the  selection  of  these  names  from 
the  many  Assyrian  gods  by  the  fact  that  the  star  Kaimanu,  the  star  of  the  god 
Ninib,  is  spoken  of  as  the  star  of  justice  and  righteousness  (kakkab  kettu  u 
me-sar,  II.  R.  49,  No.  3,  41),  hence  was  chosen  with  reference  to  the  thought 
of  v.24.  (2)  The  opinion  of  Che.  that  the  “  proof  of  the  Assyriological  ex¬ 

planation  is  so  nearly  complete  that  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  accept  it  ” 
(Ax/.6  V.  42-44;  abandoned,  however,  in  Crii.  Bib.  in  favor  of  a  Jerahme- 
elite  explanation) ;  but  the  cultus  here  designated  (that  of  Sakkuth  and 
Kaiwaii)  was  not  known  in  Israel  until  after  722  B.c.  (cf.  2  K.  1730).  An 
insertion  of  this  kind  is  seen  perhaps  in  Is.  io4.  (3)  The  suggestion  of 
Baethgen  {Sem.  Bel.  239)  that  there  are  four  proper  names  of  deities,  viz.  Sak- 
kut,  Kaiwan,  Moloch,  Sele/n.  (4)  The  suggestion  of  G.  A.  Barton  ( Oriental 
Studies,  Philadelphia,  1894)  that  Amos  refers  to  a  cultus  that  was  at  least 
probably  present  in  his  own  day;  since  in  one  of  the  El-Amarna  letters  from 
Jerusalem  mention  is  made  of  a  city  Beth-Ninib,  an  evidence  of  the  worship 
of  Ninib,  or  Saturn,  in  Palestine.  (5)  The  suggestion  of  Tiele  ( Rev.  d.  Ph isl. 
d.  rel.  III.  21 1),  who  makes  these  divinities  purely  Phoenician.  (6)  The 
objection  to  the  interpretation  which  makes  the  prophet  refer  to  the  carrying 
into  exile,  by  Israel,  of  Assyrian  gods,  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  victors 
would  carry  off  the  idols  of  the  vanquished  nations  (We.;  cf.  Ili.).  (7)  The 
reading  of  Idaupt,  ZA.  II.  266,  281  f.,  jns  (for  JDN?),  the  Hebrew  form  of  the 
Babyl.  name  Ka’amanu.  (8)  The  opinion  that  Sakkuth  and  Kaiwan  are  per¬ 
haps  two  names  for  the  same,  god;  since  Sakkuth  is  an  ideographic  writing 
for  the  god  Ninib,  and  Ninib  seems  to  be  the  god  of  the  planet  Saturn 
( =  Kaiwanu),  and  Sak-kut  and  Kaiwanu  are  associated,  as  here,  in  the 
Shurpu  tablets;  cf.  IV.  R.  52,  col.  4,  1.  9;  and  Zimmern,  Beitr.  zur  Kenntnis 
der  Bab.  Rel.  (1896),  p.  10,  1.  179  (so  R.  W.  Rogers,  EB.  I.  749;  Muss- 
Arnolt,  Exp.6  II.  414-28).  (9)  The  carrying  of  images  in  procession  among 

the  Hebrews  is  not  at  all  improbable  in  view  of  (a)  the  references  to  the 
carrying  of  the  ark  in  the  wilderness,  around  Jericho  (Jos.  6),  and  into  battle 
(as  at  Gilboa) ;  ( b )  the  same  custom  among  the  Assyrians,  as  at  the  New 
Year’s  procession  (cf.  Jastrow,  Rel.  of  Bab.  and  Assyr.  679;  C.  J.  Ball,  light 
from  the  East,  173);  and  (r)  among  the  Egyptians  (cf.  Herodotus:  “The 
image  being  in  a  small  temple  of  gilt  wood,  they  carry  out  on  the  previous  day 
to  another  sacred  habitation”;  quoted  by  Hd.  p.  159).  (10)  The  designa- 
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tion  of  Ya'nweh  as  qSn  occurs  also  in  Je.  4815  5 157  Dt.  33s  Ps.  5®  io16  2910; 
and,  as  Elh.  suggests,  Israelites  do  not  apply  the  term  to  the  gods  of  for¬ 
eigners.  (11)  The  sugg.  of  Ko.  II.  i.  151,  that  the  pointing  )id  is  intended  to 
suggest  p:i,  as  something  established ,  firm.  (12)  The  explanation  of  Schmidt, 
who  regards  nrp  and  jid  as  the  original  readings,  but  accounts  for  by 

supposing  that  at  a  later  time  caaha  came  to  be  read  oipr,  that  this  suggested 
the  reading  |l\',  and  that  this  in  turn  gave  rise  to  the  pointing  n-DD,  the  Pal¬ 
estinian  equivalent  for  n-DD,  a  being  attenuated  as  in  Rimmon  (=  Rammin) 
and  Tiglathpileser  (  =  Tukulti-apal-e-sarra).  (13)  The  suggestion  of  Hal. 
that  three  idols  of  Aramaean  origin  are  mentioned,  viz.  HDD,  the  Aramaean 
name  of  Nabft,  which  was  something  like  npp,  the  2ex^s  of  Hesychius; 
|1D  =  Saturn;  and  3DD  =  Venus  (Aram.  xnaan)  ;  the  translation  being  “And 
you  shall  carry  Sakwe,  your  king,  and  Kaiwan  and  Kokab,  your  gods,  the 
images  which,  etc.”  —  27.  ?  nxSriD]  Is  a  circumlocution  for  the  st.  cstr.;  Ko. 
281  /;  BDB.;  cf.  Je.  22™  Gn.  3s27. 

VI.  1-7.  A  woe  upon  reckless  and  indifferent  Samaria,  who 
devotes  herself  to  enervating  luxury  of  every  kind,  —  in  food  and 
drink,  home-life  and  banquets,  —  but  forgets  the  danger  which 
threatens  the  country  !  She  shall  herself  lead  the  captives  who  are 
soon  to  be  dragged  away. 

The  unity  of  this  section  (the  second  section  of  three  six-line  strophes)  is 
seen  in  (1)  the  outer  form,  and  (2)  the  single  thought  which  it  presents,  viz. 
the  sinful  luxury  of  the  nation  (v.2,  pass  over  to  Calneh,  etc.,  is  a  later  inser¬ 
tion,  ».?.).  The  structure  of  the  section  is  characterized  by  the  constant  re¬ 
currence  of  the  ptcp.  with  the  article,  followed  by  a  finite  vb.  in  cases  in 
which  it  is  desirous  to  prolong  the  thought.  Each  of  the  couplets  (except 
the  ninth)  presents  a  single  characteristic  of  the  nation,  viz.  (1)  recklessness, 
(2)  conceit,  (3)  procrastination,  (4)  luxury,  (5)  gluttony,  (6)  enervation, 
(7)  drunkenness,  (8)  hardness;  therefore  (9)  captivity. 

1.  D'JJNC’M]  ©  rois  eijovOevovcru'  =  O'BNtfn,  with  Aramaic  force  (Bauer)  or 
D'Xjb’n;  cf.  Zc.  I15,  where  the  same  word  was  unknown  to  ©  translators 

' 1  p  7 

(Vol.);  ,§  =  D'ipNB’n  (Seb.);  U  qui  opulenti  estis ;  ’A.  Karaoir a- 

Ta\wrre s  ;  Q.  exid-qvovvre s.  Gr.  —  p'xa]  Che.  nnpa  (fQR.  X.  573) ; 

Co.  ( Einl .)  suspects  genuineness  (cf.  Now.,  Volz,  Lohr,  Marti).  —  n’C’xn  'apj 

D'un]  ©  hirer  puyyaav  (=:  lDp:  Vol.;  Schleus.  fob  Dru.  corrects  to  hirer phirr\- 

r  0 

<rav  ;  cf.  Arabic)  hpxhs  IdvCbv.  £>  ^^3  =  ppj  (Seb.)  or  'pi  (Hal.);  TT 
opti mates  ;  S.  ol  ibvopaaptvoi  eirl  rots  hpx ipyois  r  G>v  iOvuiv;  0.  o'l  tireK\i}(li}aav 
apxaloi  rutv  tdvup;  hence  Gr.  and  Che.  suggest  O'Nipjn,  but  this  is  unneces¬ 
sary  since  apt  in  Ni.  means  practically  the  same  thing;  cf.  Nu.  I17  1  Ch.  1641 
2  Ch.  2815,  etc.;  in  this  case  Dp:  should  be  read  DDpjn  =  they  who  are  desig- 
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noted,  or  designate  themselves ,  as  the  first,  etc.  This  is  supported  by  (i)  0.,  2.; 
(2)  the  grammatical  consistency  which  it  furnishes  with  the  use  of  the  ptcp, 
fol.  by  a  finite  vb.  throughout  the  entire  passage;  (3)  the  fact  that,  as  Lagarde 
has  shown,  the  final  0  of  the  pi.  was  not  written  in  original  Mss.  Torrey’s  read- 
ing  ( JBL .  XIII.  62  f.)  topj  (based  on  ©,  though  ©  uses  it  in  another  sense), 
an  imv.  (to  be  translated,  “  make  the  round  of  the  foremost  nations  and  come 
to  them,  house  of  Israel !  Pass  over  to  Calneh,  etc.”)  to  be  connected  logi¬ 
cally  with  v.2,  is  suggestive  but  fails  to  relieve  the  difficulty,  since  it  looks  to 
the  preservation  of  v.2  as  a  part  of  the  original  text.  Hal.  I2|3j  =  Pronounce 
(the  names  of).  —  Sn‘12”  no  onS  ltoi]  ©  ral  eiaijXdov  airroi,  connecting  ohos 
too  l<ypar)\  with  the  following  v.;  5  ~  .  ^-1  =  lri?  (Seb.(?));  IT  ingredientes 

pompatice  domum  Israel;  ®  ppDPDp  (pi  S21.  Che.,  anS  1312  (JQR.  X.  573), 
but  this  means  nothing.  The  reading  up  (fol.  £)  is  in  close  sympathy  with 
the  context,  and  is  supported  (1)  on  the  side  of  the  construction  by  Jos.  8- 27 
1114  Dt.  2s5  37;  (2)  as  a  charge  against  the  rulers  by  Is.  3*2.14.14  io2.  cf_ 
Ez.  3410-  22  Am.  26fr  41  512ff-  (63).  The  reading  Stott”  non  nSins  (Grimme, 
ZDMG.,  1897,  P-  696),  while  ingenious,  contributes  nothing;  much  more 
plausible  is  the  reading  anSwai  (cf.  2  K.  24lu)  “  und  zu  deren  Vorderesten 
das  Haus  Israel  gehort  ”  (Hirscht).  Oet.  suggests  either  Stott”  no  'Sppi,  or 
•tt”  not  (nan)  D’nSttpi;  Gr.  suggests  1221.  Ilal.  -inoi.  —  2.  ruSo]  ©  ndvres ; 
£  —  n2i  pdr]  ©  'E,ua0  'Pa/3/3a. — nil]  ©  adds  bceWev. — nj]  Hal.  ai. 

—  D'ntfSo]  ©  dXXopbXuv,  as  usual.  —  oovjn]  ©£3I  have  superlative,  taking  n 
as  the  article.  The  whole  v.  is  a  later  insertion  (so  Schra.,  Bickell  in  COT., 
We.,  Now.,  Lohr,  Oet.,  Marti;  cf.  GAS.,  and  Peters,  Hebr.  II.  175,  who 
suggests  that  Amos  may  have  been  still  alive  in  71 1  B.C.),  as  appears  (1)  from 
the  different  form  of  the  v.  as  compared  with  those  which  precede  and 
follow,  i.e.  the  different  rhythm  (Bickell  in  COT.  II.  144);  (2)  from  the 
marked  interruption  which  it  makes  in  the  transition  of  thought  from  v.1  to  v.8 
(the  connection  between  1  and  8  being  very  close)  and  the  grammatical  dis¬ 
turbance  involved ;  (3)  from  the  utter  lack  of  meaning  which  it  furnishes; 
(4)  from  the  historical  fact  (v.i.)  that  in  the  days  of  Amos  these  cities  had  not 
yet  been  destroyed.  The  text  is  to  be  emended  (so  Geiger,  Oort,  Em. ;  We., 
Val.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti,  et  all)  (0)  by  inserting  the  subj.  of  a'2ia,  viz.  aPN, 
dropped  perhaps  because  of  similarity  of  sound,  ( b )  by  transferring  the  p 
connected  with  ooSm  to  stand  with  dSuj.  Cf.  Elh.,  aaSaiD  dSidj  pi  ax,  and 
Gr.,  Ill  21  dj.  —  3.  D'ljcn]  ©  oi  bpxbpevoi,  but  @AQ  and  Syr.-Hex.  (in  mar- 

V  7 

gin)  of  6i ’>xbpevoL  =  a'nnian;  £  ,  P.-p  =  a'ancn  (Seb.),  or  a'lxnan  (Gr.)  ; 
31  qui  separati  estis ;  ®  ppniD  pix.  Baumann  inserts  'in.  Che.  B'aninon 
mxp  □i'L’;  Riedel,  0''S. —  pt£UPl]  ©  0!  lyylfovres  ral  lpa.ivTbp.evoi,  a  double 
rendering;  Hoffm.  pttpni ;  Riedel,  itPJPl.  —  P2C;]  ©  aa^pdruv  —  P2tt’  (so 

also  Hoffm.,  Hirscht);  cf.  £  ^ -  Che.,  nat;  Gr.  12c-;  Riedel,  naff1?; 

Marti,  1  ntr. 

7  » 
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VI.  1.  Alas  !\  Addressed  to  the  ruling  classes;  they  that  are 
careless  in  Zion ]  Judah  as  well  as  Israel  is  now  rebuked,  for  (1) 
there  is  no  good  reason  to  omit  fVHEl  ( v.s .)  ;  cf.  Nowack,  who  would 
give  a  later  date  (the  time  of  writing  down  the  prophecy)  to  v.1,  if 
the  reference  to  Judah  is  original ;  and  Cheyne,  who  would  make 
v.1  a  late  insertion  or  change  jVJt  to  nit“in  (v.s.),  the  people  being 
at  ease  because  (2  K.  1516)  the  general  resided  there;  (2)  the 
rendering  of  (©  and  %>  who  despise  Zion  *  may  not  be  sustained  ; 
(3)  there  is  no  support  for  the  translation  “  make  a  tumult  in  ” 
the  usual  interpretation,  at  ease,  secure,  careless,  is  supported  by 
Is.  329.  —  Reckless  in  the  mount  of  Samaria']  i.e.  those  in  Samaria 
who  are  confident  and  therefore  reckless,!  not,  those  who  trust  in 
the  strength  of  Samaria.  §  —  Who  specify  themselves  the  chief  of  the 
nations]  According  to  JHR2E,  '2p3,  the  rulers  are  here  designated 
as  noted,  marked  by  name  (cf.  the  later  usage  in  Nu.  i17  1  Ch.  1641 
2  Ch.  2815  3 1 10) ,  there  being  no  reference  in  these  words  to  the 
cities  of  Jerusalem  and  Samaria.  ||  Justi’s  “  the  princes  of  the  first 
people  of  the  earth  ”  (cf.  Nu.  i1G)  well  expresses  the  idea,  a  com¬ 
mon  one  from  the  earliest  times,  that  Israel  was  the  most  exalted 
nation  of  the  entire  world.  It  is  better  (v.s.)  to  make  a  slight 
change  in  the  text  and  thus  secure  the  rendering  indicated.  The 
expression  is  not  ironical.^"  Cf.  same  phrase  (without  article)  used 
of  Amalek  in  Nu.  2420,  of  spoil  in  1  S.  1521,  and  of  Ammon  in 
Dn.  1141.  —  Unto  whom  Israel's  house  comes ]  Cf.  Ex.  i8lc  2  S.  154. 
The  pronoun  whom  does  not  refer  to  the  nations  whom  Israel  dis¬ 
possessed,**  nor  to  the  mountains  of  Zion  and  Samaria,  the  land 
which  Israel  occupied, ft  nor  t0  these  mountains  as  places  where 
the  Israelites  assemble  for  worship  and  for  judgment ;  \  \  but  rather 
to  the  princes,  to  whom  as  leaders  and  judges  Israel  comes  for 
justice  (cf.  2  S.  154),  or  to  render  service ;  §§  cf.  Gn.  199  1  K.  io14 
Is.  4918.  It  is  not  necessary  to  omit  DnS  liCl,  ||  ||  nor  to  under¬ 
stand  nil  that  the  phrase  refers  to  the  coming  of  the  people  to  their 
leaders  to  learn  foreign  customs ;  but  it  must  be  conceded  (with 


*  Adopted  by  Dathe;  Geb.  so  translates  ftFliir.  §  Os.,  Geb.,  Pu.  **  Ki. 

f  Har.  ||  Cf.  Cal.  ft  Ros. 

x  Cal.,  Ros.,  Mau.,  Ba.  H  We.,  GAS.,  Dr.  }+  Hes. 

Schro.,  Mau.,  Umb.,  Hi.,  Hd.,  Ba.,  Schegg,  Pu.,  Or.,  Dr.  UH  With  Hoffra, 
llll  So  We. 
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Nowack)  that  the  phrase  is  an  awkward  one,  and  that  some  such 
word  as  'last#  might  well  have  been  expected.  Much  may  be  said 
for  the  reading  of  £  ( v.s .),  “and  spoil  for  themselves  the  house 
of  Israel.”  Cf.  Marti,  who  reads  “and  in  the  gods  of  the  house 
of  Israel,”  and  calls  it  a  gloss  on  “  in  the  mount  of  Samaria.” 
—  2.  Pass  over  to  Calneh  .  .  .  Hamath  and .  .  .  Gath)  With  this 
verse  must  be  compared  Na.  3s  Ju.  n25  2  K.  1913.  The  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  localities  depends  somewhat  upon  the  age  of  the 
verse.  Is  the  verse  as  a  whole  encouraging,  and  intended  (whether 
by  Amos  or  a  later  editor)  to  strengthen  Israel’s  claim  that  she  is 
the  first  of  the  nations  ?  In  this  case  these  cities  are  cited  as  ex¬ 
amples  of  prosperity,  and  the  argument  is  :  “No  city  of  your 
acquaintance  is  more  flourishing  than  yours ;  yet  ye  treat  Yahweh, 
who  has  given  you  this  prosperity,  with  neglect ;  the  punishment 
for  this  conduct  is  exile.”*  But  (see  Nowack)  (1)  contemporaries 
of  Amos  needed  no  such  encouragement  in  their  faith ;  (2)  the 
mention  of  Gath  would  have  no  meaning  in  such  a  comparison 
while  Assyria  and  Egypt  were  in  existence;  (3)  “these  king¬ 
doms”  must  mean  Calneh,  etc.,  not  Israel  and  Judah.  Or,  is  the 
verse  threatening,  and  intended  to  warn  Israel  that  she,  however 
“  first  ”  she  may  be,  shall  perish  ?  In  this  case  these  cities  are 
cited  as  examples  of  “ fallen  greatness"  (Driver),  and  the  argument 
is  :  “  If  cities  that  have  been  great  are  now  in  ruins,  Israel,  like¬ 
wise,  may  perish.” f  The  latter  view  is  to  be  accepted  (v.s.). — 
CalneK\  (cf.  n.?1??,  Gn.  io10;  ijba,  Is.  io9;  ,133,  Ez.  27s3)  is  not 
Ctesiphon,  on  the  Tigris;!  nor  Niffer;§  nor  Kullani,  mentioned 
in  the  Eponym  Canon  ||  as  conquered  by  Tiglathpileser  III.,  b.c. 
738  (=  modern  Kullanhou,  six  miles  from  Arpad ;  cf.  Calno  and 
Arpad,  Is.  io9)  ;^[  nor  Kunulua  (Kinalia),  about  seventy-five  miles 
north  of  Hamath,  southeast  of  Antioch,  capital  of  Patin  ;  **  but, 
perhaps,  the  Kuluniift  conquered  by  Sargon,  71 1  b.c.  —  Hamath 
the  great),  The  modern  Hamah  (with  30,000  inhabitants),  on  the 


*  So  Ew„  Hi.,  Ke„  Or.,  WRS.  (. Proph .  138),  Dr. 

t  Ba.,  Pu.,  Schra.,  We.,  Now.  %  Ba.,  Or.  $  G.  Rawlinson  (Smith's  DBX). 
||  G.  Smith,  The  Assyr.  Eponym  Canon ,  50;  Wkl.  Gesch.  Bab.  u.  Ass.  225; 
Tiele,  Bab. -Ass.  Gesch.  230.  H  H.  G.  Tomkins,  PSBA.  V.  61,. 

**  Gu.  Das  Zukunftsbild  des  Jesaia,  43  ;  Di.  on  Is.  io9. 
tt  Dl.  Pa.  225;  COT.  II.  143. 
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Orontes,  150  miles  north  of  Damascus,  the  northernmost  limit  of 
the  territory  promised  to  Israel  (Nu.  34s).  At  times  it  was  a  part 
of  the  Israelitish  kingdom  (as  under  David  and  Solomon,  its  king 
being  Toi,  2  S.  89,  and  perhaps  under  Jeroboam  II.,  2  K.  14s5- 28 
Am.  614) ;  at  other  times,  it  was  independent  and  allied  with  neigh¬ 
boring  nations  against  Assyria,  as  when  it  joined  with  Syria  and 
Israel  against  Shalmaneser  II.  and  was  defeated,  854  b.c.  ;  or  with 
Judah,  against  Tiglathpileser  III.,  74 1  ;  or  against  Sargon,  720, 
when  at  last  its  subjection  was  complete.  After  this  date  it  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  furnishing  colonists  for  Samaria,  2  K.  1724,  and  con¬ 
taining  Israelitish  exiles,  Is.  1111.* —  Gath  of  the  Philistines ]  That 
one  of  Philistia’s  five  cities  nearest  (cf.  1  S.  1752)  Judah’s  border 
(whether  it  is  to  be  taken  as  Tell  cs  Safiehf  or  Dikriu ,  J  or  to  be 
regarded  as  unknown  §).  It  was  destroyed  by  Uzziah  (2  Ch.  26s) 
about  760  b.c.  Here  resided  Rephaim  (Jos.  n22  2  S.  ai18"22).  Cf. 
Gimtu  Asdudim,  COT.  II.  89,  91.  ||  — Are  they  better  than  these 
kingdoms  ?  Or  is  their  border  greater  than  your  border .?]  With 
this  rendering  the  sense  is,  Are  the  cities  just  mentioned  fairer 
than  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  ?  No ;  for  God  has  so 
punished  them  that  they  are  reduced  in  size.* * §[f  How  ungrateful, 
therefore,  you  are,  in  view  of  all  that  God  has  done  for  you  above 
your  fellows.**  The  question  is  answered  affirmatively  by  some  ft  : 
Yes  ;  therefore  how  foolish  it  is  of  you  to  remain  careless,  having 
seen  the  downfall  of  people  more  powerful  than  yourselves.  Some 
take  the  n  as  article,  instead  of  interrogative  (cf.  ©  and  S>),  and 
translate  as  a  clause  in  apposition  with  the  names  just  given,  “the 
best  of  those  kingdoms.”  JJ  The  words  have  been  put  in  the 
mouth  of  the  leaders,  §§  saying:  (Go  to)  those  which  are  better 
than  these  kingdoms  (just  mentioned) ,  and  see  if  any  is  as  great 
as  yours,  —  this  is  the  boasting  of  the  leaders.  The  rendering,  ||  || 
Are  there  fairer  kingdoms  than  these  ( i.e .  Kalneh,  etc.)  ?  And  yet 
they  are  not  so  large  as  the  land  of  Israel ,  does  not  add  much 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  text ;  but  Pusey  was  approach- 


*  Cf.  COT.  II.  7  f.,  143;  GAS.  177;  Buhl,  Pal.  66,  no;  Dl.  Pa.  275-8. 

f  Porter  in  Smith's  DB.1]  Che.  EB.  f  Guerin,  Judte,  II.  108  f. 

§  GAS.  HG.  194  ff. ;  Dr.  ||  V.  C.  J.  Ball,  Light  from  the  East,  93,  186. 

H  Va.,  Mau.  **  So  Ros.,  Hi.,  Hd.,  Reuss,  Mit. 

ft  Schro.,  Kno.  ff  Dathe,  Mich.  Schegg,  Gun.  j|||  Sugg,  by  Mit, 
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ing  the  thought  when  he  made  it  mean,  “  Are  they,  Israel  and 
Judah,  better  than  these  (i.e.  Calneh,  etc.)?”  This  leads  us  to 
emend  the  text  ( v.s .)  by  supplying  Dfix  and  changing  the  position 
of  the  pronominal  suffixes  :  Are  ye  better  than  these  kingdoms  ? 
Is  your  border  greater  than  was  their  border  /]  They  have  per¬ 
ished,  are  you  not  afraid  that  you,  too,  will  perish  ?  This  inter¬ 
pretation  is  in  strict  accord  with  Na.  3s.  With  this  interpretation 
it  becomes  clear  that  the  verse  is  an  interpolation  from  the  end  of 
the  eighth  century  (v.s.) .  —  3.  Who  postpotie  the  day  of  calamity ] 
The  connection  of  this  with  v.1  is  very  close  both  logically  and 
grammatically.  These  leaders,  like  those  described  in  Is.  519,  put 
far  away  the  day  of  disaster,  i.e.  declare  that  it  is  far  off,  or  act 
as  if  it  were  far  away  (cf.  910  Is.  2213  665).  —  And  cause  the  seat  of 
violence  to  come  near ]  This  may  refer  to  tribunals  or  thrones  in 
which  violence  is  in  authority  instead  of  justice,  the  word  ro» 
being  a  technical  word  for  throne  or  judicial  seat;  cf.  Ps.  1225 
7420,  or,  perhaps  better,  to  the  sitting  of  injustice.*  According  to 
some  f  the  seat  of  violence  has  reference  to  Assyria,  but  the  refer¬ 
ence  is  rather  to  the  encouragement  of  oppression  in  the  midst 
of  Israel,  j 


1.  'in]  w.  on  518.  Followed  by  acc.,  Ko.  321  b;  characteristic  of  Isaiah’s 
style,  rarely  met  with  elsewhere;  Am.  518  Mi.  21  Hb.  20ff-;  cf.  Ew.8  327  b. — 
□UjN&’n]  An  intransitive  adj.  from  vb.  jnc  =  to  be  quiet,  a  root  occurring 
also  in  Syriac  and  Ethiopic  with  same  meaning  as  in  Hebrew.  For  formation, 
cf.  pjn;  Barth,  NB.  143a;  and  Sta.  §230.  —  a>N-\]  Equivalent  to  a  superla¬ 
tive;  cf.  Ko.  309 £•.  —  2.  run]  Article  omitted  before  n  for  sake  of  euphony, 
GK.  1262;  cf.  Ko.  334 m  and  337  u.  —  D’ntt’SD'ru]  For  proper  names  with 
fol.  gen.,  cf.  GK.  125  h;  Ew.8  286  c.  Article  omitted  as  in  Gn.  io14,  etc.;  cf. 
Ko.  295  f.  —  D'mun]  Subj.  omitted  in  ffl®;  cf.  Ew.8  303^,  1.  —  3.  D'njc] 
Cf.  Is.  665  for  D'ljr,  Hiph.  ptcp.  of  nn:,  v.  Oet.  —  ai'S]  S  introduces 
acc.,  cf.  Ho.  io12,  a  common  Aramaic  construction;  Ew.8  282  c,  Da.  §  100, 
rm.  5,  Ko.  289  h.  —  pttuni]  Finite  vb.  cont.  ptcp.,  cf.  27  57.  —  na^]  Barth, 
ZDMG.  XLI,  619,  connects  this  with  the  Arab.  LJ  =  to  gather;  cf. 
Ko.  210/ 


*  Cf.  GAS.  I.  174.  t  Pu. 

X  So  nearly  all  comm.  There  is  neither  occasion  nor  basis  for  the  violent 
emendation  of  Hoffm.  (v.s.),  furnishing  the  translation  :  Ye  who  daily  demand 
unjust  \ tribute ],  and  every  Sabbath  require  unrighteous  (gain)  ;  cf.  ©, 
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4.  D'niD]  ©  KaTa<nraTa\dvTet  =  D'niD,  with  Aramaic  force  (Vol.) ;  so 
JJ  lascivitis.  —  pane]  ©  adds  yaKadyvd  =  D'Vi y  or  D'VVy,  which  resemble 
D'Vjy  (Va.).  —  5.  D'Dlon]  ©  iiriKpoTovvres ;  ©B  iiriKpaTovvTes;  Gr.  D'Dohn, 

m 

or  D’Dflan.  —  ’c]  Gr.  us. —  Van]  ©  rCiv  bpyaviov,  jg-1-2;  R  psalterii ; 
VL  nVdj. —  mna]  ©  is  iarriKira,  which  Cappellus  explained  as  due  to 
confusion  with  in,  and  Vol.  as  a  reading  of  did  from  on,  while  Hirscht 
sugg.  that  there  may  have  been  a  corruption  of  SI2AATIA  into  E2TOTA. 
Gr.  D'pa.  In  any  case  the  phrase  is  probably  a  gloss,  since  it  has  no 
place  in  the  metrical  structure  of  either  the  preceding  or  following  line  ; 
cf.  All  pSo"n«,  Is.  87;  so  Peters  ( Hebr .  II.  175),  Che.  ( EB.'),  Lohr,  et  al. 
—  onV  lait’n]  R  putaverunt  se  habere;  ©  Ikoylaavro.  BSZ.,  s.v.  man,  sugg. 
that  in  onV  lies  a  derivative  from  non,  cf.  n’pn,  —  I'tt^'Va]  ©  xai  ovx  is 
<peiyovra,  according  to  Vol.  =  iw  'Va,  but  according  to  Hirscht,  due  to  a 
reading  from  nty  =  11D.  Gr.  I'D*  'Vaa.  Now.  i'ii;  Va;  so  Oort  ( Em .).  Elh. 
•vii’  'Via,  since  tradition  does  not  ascribe  to  David  the  making  of  musical 
instruments.  Che.  ( Exp.T 1898,  p.  334),  restores  the  entire  v.  thus:  — 

Van  'irrVj;  onpTpn 
■vet  VipV  lnctrn 

Who  play  on  timbrel  and  harp, 

And  rejoice  at  the  sound  of  song. 

(Cf.  Jb.  21126.)  Marti  reads  v.5b,  1'ttia  V’at’nV  iat!’m  nma. —  6.  p'  'puna] 
©  t6v  SiiXuriAtvov  otvov  =  p'  p[?na;  cf.  Is.  25®  Ps.  I27  (Vol.);  so  &  IjAcu. 

P  7 

R  vinurn  in  phialis ;  5T  adds  pDan  =  ppa.  Oort,  p'  'iyntaD  (so  Val.), 
or  •'  piica  (cf.  Je.  4811).  Gr.  o'piioa  (so  Elh.,  Hal.).  —  iVrnj  Gr.  iVn(?), 
from  V'n  ;  cf.  Je.  53.  Lohr  places  6a  before  6,  while  Marti  transposes  66  to 
follow13.  —  7.  d'Vj]  ©  Swao-Tuv  =  (Va.,  Vol.). —  D'nnD  nnc]  ©  xPe_ 

u.eTujpb s  i-rnruy  (£  ’E^pdi/r,  perhaps  reading  D'DiD  (so  Oet.;  but  cf.  Vol.). 

„  V  ..  V  ~  f>P 

2.  eTaiptla  rpv(pT)Tuv  ;  tlj.1  ])cj,  perhaps  reading  onnD 

=  Dn'iia’  (Seb.).  R  factio  lascivientium ;  ®  pa'api  pnnp  pnjp. 

4.  Who  lie  on  ivory  couches\  Cf.  312.  These  were  couches 
inlaid  with  ivory,  such  as  those  which  Sennacherib  took  from 
Hezekiah.*  The  use  of  such  couches  indicated  the  luxury  and 
self-indulgence  of  the  times. — And  stretch  themselves  out  upon  their 
divans ]  Reference  is  intended  to  lying  at  the  table ;  it  does  not 
include  the  specific  idea  of  “  romping,”  f  nor  that  of  abundant 
tapestry  with  which  the  divan  was  draped,  \  nor  the  thought  of 


tKi. 


*  COT.  I.  p.  286. 


t  Schro. 
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drunkenness,*  but,  in  general,  all  of  these,  emphasis  being  placed 
on  the  wantonness  and  extravagance  of  their  conduct;  cf.  Is.  2213 
Ez.  2315. —  Lambs  out  of  the  flock]  i.e.  those  carefully  selected 
from  the  flock  on  account  of  special  fatness  or  daintiness, 
cf.  Dt.  3214  1  S.  x 5°,t  rather  than  a  general  reference  to  the 
wealth  of  those  persons  who  are  rich  enough  to  have  flocks.  J  — 
Calves  from  the  midst  of  the  stall ]  i.e.  calves  reared  artificially 
in  a  stall,  a  place  in  which  they  are  shut  up  in  order  to  be  easily 
fattened.  Cf.  1  S.  28s4  Je.  4621  Mai.  42. —  5.  Who  twitter]  Used 
sarcastically  of  the  music  rendered  at  feasts.  The  idea  is  not 
that  of  ordinary  singing,  §  nor  dancing,  ||  nor  cooing,' If  nor  wanton 
silly  talk  or  song,**  nor  parting  the  lips, ft  nor  bungling,  doing 
something  prematurely,  ||  nor  leading  in  the  music  without  waiting 
for  the  professional  musicians,  §§  nor  improvising  idly  ||  ||  ;  but  of 
derision,  to  indicate  the  prophet’s  contempt  “  for  the  perhaps 
really  not  unmusical  songs  with  which  feasts  were  enlivened  ”  ; 

cf.  Is.  512  24s.  —  To  the  sound  of  the  ha?f]  Another  rendering  is, 
in  accordance  with  ;  cf.  'B  bu  in  Gn.  437  Ex.  3 4 27  Lv.  2  71S.  §  — Like 
David]  If  this  word  is  genuine,  the  leaders  of  Israel,  whom  the 
prophet  would  rebuke,  are  now  brought  into  comparison  with 
David.  They  are  like  him  in  that  they  devise  for  themselves 
instruments  of  song]  It  is  not  a  contrast ,  viz.  between  their  use  of 
instruments  for  amusement,  and  that  of  David  for  worship.***  Nor 
is  it  correct  to  render  Iff  “they  think,  fondly  imagine  —  make 
the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  instruments  are  for  them  as  for 
David.”  BWn  =  devise ,  invent,  with  reference  to  the  popular  idea 
that  David  was  an  inventor  of  instruments.  No  other  passage  of 
earlier  times  speaks  of  David  as  a  poet  or  musician.  But  this 
reference  does  not  imply  that  his  reputation  had  only  to  do  with 
secular  music.  §§§  The  evidence  is  very  strong,  however,  that  the 
word  is  a  gloss  ( v.s .).  —  Instruments  of  song]  Musical  instruments 


*  Ba.  We.  renders  "  ausgelassen  sein,"  which  is  approved  by  Now.,  and  cites 
its  application  in  Arabic  to  animals  pasturing  freely,  at  liberty,  and  in  Syriac  to 
wild  and  rapacious  beasts. 

t  Ba.  e it  1 it.  ||  Stru.  ft  Schegg.  §§  Hd. 

t  Mau.  H  Schro.  j+  Ew.  ||||  Dr. 

§  Ros.  **  Hi.,  Ke.,  Now.  HH  Mit.;  cf.  Hoffm.  ZA  W.  III.  114. 

***  Jer.,  Cal.,  Jus.,  Ros.,  Schro.  JJJ  Reuss. 

fft  So  Ew.,  Mit,  $$$  We.,  Dr. 
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used  to  accompany  the  voice ;  but  the  context  is  not  favorable  to 
the  allusion  to  instruments,  hence  ( v.s .)  Cheyne’s  suggestion, 
voice  of  song,  Elhorst’s  words  of  song,  Nowack’s  all  kinds  of 
song,  and  Marti’s  consider  themselves  like  David  in  the  under¬ 
standing  of  song. —  6.  Who  drink  {from)  bowls  of  wine']  Another 
token  of  self-indulgence.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  drinking-vessel, 
the  word  is  employed  which  is  later  used  of  the  vessel  from 
which  blood  was  poured  or  thrown  (dashed)  for  sacrificial  pur¬ 
poses  (Ex.  38s  Nu.  414  713ff'  Zc.  915  1420),  the  large  size  thus  being 
emphasized.  —  With  the  first  of  oils  they  anoint  themselves\  Anoint¬ 
ing  in  ancient  times  signified  not  only  consecration,  but  joyousness 
(cf.  Ps.  23s  9210  Is.  613  Ec.  98  with  io19).  It  was  a  hygienic  cus¬ 
tom,  since  the  oil  refreshed  the  skin  and  served  as  a  protection 
against  heat.  In  this  case  the  first  of  oils,  i.e.  the  choicest 
oils,  are  employed.  To  omit  anointing  was  a  sign  of  mourning 
(2  S.  1220  142).  —  And  do  not  grieve  for  the  breach  of  foseph ] 
Their  minds  are  so  occupied  with  the  mirth  and  joy  that  they 
fail  to  see,  and  hence  to  appreciate,  the  terrible  breach  or  wound 
which,  in  the  near  future,  will  be  inflicted  upon  Israel.  Such 
a  sight  as  that  which  the  prophet  has  gained  would  make  them 
sick  in  body  and  in  mind  (cf.  1  S.  22s);  for  a  great  affliction 
or  overthrow  (cf.  Je.  811,21)  is  near  at  hand.  This  word  breach 
does  not  refer  to  any  specific  political  intrigue,*  nor  to  the 
present  evil  condition  of  Israel,!  but  to  the  future  calamity 
which  even  now  threatens  the  nation.  J  —  7.  Therefore,  now ] 
The  now  is  logical,  rather  than  temporal,  Ho.  210  57.  —  At  the 
head  of  the  captives ]  These,  who  were  described  as  the  rvtPiO 
D'Un,  D'Dpi,  shall  go  forth  at  the  head,  in  the  very  forefront  ;  cf. 
1  S.  922  Mi.  213.  —  And  the  shout  of  the  banqueters  shall  cease~\ 
The  rendering,  “  the  mourning  of  those  who  stretch  themselves 
out  shall  come,”  §  is  based  upon  an  impossible  meaning  of  HD. 
Some  use  here  the  Aramaic  meaning  of  ma,  viz.  feasting.  ||  The 
rendering  “shout”  (either  of  joy  or  sorrow)  is  required  here  as 
in  Je.  165  and  is  justified  by  the  Arabic  The  allitera¬ 

tion  in  the  Hebrew  words  DVTHD  nHD  ID  is  noticeable.  — 


*  Mich. 

||  Har.,  Mich. 


t  Schegg.  %  Hi.,  Mit. 

H  Jus.,  Va.,  Ros.,  Ba.,  Pu.,  Ke. 
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8  b.  Saith  Yahweh  God  of  Hosts ]  This  phrase,  if  retained  at 
all,  must  follow  this  piece  as  a  whole. 

4.  D'rmD]  On  force  of  pass,  ptcp.,  cf.  Ko.  235  d. —  5.  □’Btcn]  a.X.;  if  text 
is  correct,  probably  to  be  connected  with  to  precede ,  fourth  stem  =  to 

hasten,  exceed  due  bounds,  be  immoderate,  talk  excessively  (Lane,  p.  2376); 
hence  Dr.,  following  Abul-Walid  (Neubauer,  Abul-  IValid's  Lexicon,  col. 
586),  suggests  “to  extemporize  poetry  over-rapidly,  without  premeditation, 
in  a  hurried  flow  of  unmeaning,  unconsidered  words”  ( v .  Dr.  p.  236  ;  Now.). 
Observe,  likewise,  Hoffm.’s  rendering,  “  those  who  strike  the  strings  across 
the  opening  of  the  harp,”  which  is  based  on  the  usage  of  tats  (Lv.  1910), 
to  tear  (cf.  Buxtorf,  Lex.  1811  f.;  Payne  Smith,  Thesaurus  Syriacus,  p.  3311), 
and  makes  the  ’s  b'j  entirely  superfluous.  —  Sso]  The  kinds  of  instru¬ 
ments  denoted  by  the  two  names  Vsj  and  tus  are  not  certainly  known. 
The  two  are  the  only  stringed  instruments  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.,  and  are 
frequently  named  together  (Is.  512  1  Ch.  1516  2  S.  6s,  etc.).  Both  seem  to 
have  been  made  of  wood  (1  K.  io12)  and  to  have  been  portable  (1  S.  io6 
2  S.  66).  A  full  discussion  of  these  and  other  instruments,  with  excellent 
illustrations  of  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Egyptian  harps,  etc.,  is  given  in 
Bk.  of  Ps.  {SB ONT.),  222  ff . ;  cf.  Dr.  234  ff . ;  Benz.  Arch.  273  ff . ;  Now.  Arch. 
I.  273  ff.  —  6.  's  nntf]  =  to  drink  from,  cf.  Gn.  44s;  same  force  in  Arabic 
and  Aramaic  (Dn.  52).  For  the  same  phrase  =  to  drink  of,  cf.  Pr.  <f ;  GK. 
ngm,  N.  —  ’pun]  Used  only  here  of  wine;  elsewhere,  bowl  or  basin  for 
throwing  or  casting  a  liquid,  esp.  blood  ;  e.g.  at  altar,  Ex.  27s  Nu.  414 ;  in 
temple,  1  K.  730  2  K.  1214;  in  second  temple,  Neh.  770.  This  meaning  is 
borne  out  in  the  signification  of  the  root,  which  in  the  cognates  means  scatter, 

disperse  ;  cf.  Aram,  ppt,  Assyr.  zaraku,  Arab.  'O)),  cast  at.  —  Duct!’]  On  force 
of  the  pi.,  cf.  Ko.  259  a.  —  ine’D']  For  construction,  etc.,  cf.  Ko.  3270  and 
319  ui.  On  impf.  continuing  ptcp.,  cf.  Dr.  §  117O.  The  original  meaning 
seems  to  be  shown  by  Arab.  =  stroke  with  the  hand.  It  is  used  of 

c  _ 

painting  a  house  (Je.  2214)  and  oiling  a  shield  (Is.  215  2  S.  I21).  Anointing 
as  a  part  of  the  toilet  is  always  expressed  by  another  verb,  "pD.  ncc,  as 
used  of  persons,  is  limited  to  anointing  as  a  religious  rite,  aside  from  this 
passage  ;  and  this  seems  to  be  no  exception,  since  the  feast  here  was  a 
sacrificial  feast.  The  primitive  significance  of  anointing  was  probably  re¬ 
ligious  ;  animal  fat  was  the  first  unguent,  and,  being  regarded  as  the  special 
seat  of  life,  was  considered  the  best  medium  for  the  transmission  of  the  vitality 
of  the  being  from  which  it  was  taken ;  hence  “  unction  was  primarily  an 
application  of  sacrificial  fat  with  its  living  virtues  to  the  persons  of  the  wor¬ 
shippers  ”  (WRS.  Sem.  383  f.).  This  accounts  for  the  anointing  of  kings, 
priests,  etc.,  and  for  the  use  of  unguents  in  connection  with  religious  rites. 
Olive  oil  was  used  later  when  agriculture  was  takpn  up  (Ps.  9211  Dt.  2840 
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Nu.  616).  — f|Dr]  This  designation  of  N.  Israel  occurs  twice  elsewhere  in  Amos 
(56- 15)  ;  other  names  are  :  Jacob  (68  72- 5  87)  ;  house  of  Jacob  (9®) ;  hotise  of 
Isaac  (7la) ;  and  regularly  Israel  (26-  n,  etc.).  Joseph  is  named  as  the  ancestor 
of  Ephraim,  the  largest  tribe  (cf.  Ho.  64  131).  The  use  of  the  title  occurs 
each  time  in  a  connection  implying  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  Israel  and 
Yahweh,  or  at  least  a  shade  of  tenderness  in  the  feelings  of  Amos. 

8-14.  Yahweh  makes  oath :  I  abhor  Israel,  and  she  shall 
be  given  over  to  her  enemies  for  destruction ;  she  has  turned 
justice  to  poison,  imagining  herself  strong;  surely  I  will  bring 
upon  her  a  nation  which  shall  overcome  her  entire  territory. 

The  striking  difference  between  the  grammatical  expression  in  this  piece 
(the  third  of  three  six-line  strophes)  and  that  in  the  preceding  is  evidence 
of  distinctness;  but  when  there  is  considered  in  connection  with  this  (1)  the 
opening  oath  (v.8),  which  is  climactic  to  the  woes  introducing  the  other 
pieces,  (2)  the  concluding  words,  which  are  parallel  to  those  of  the  other 
pieces,  we  have  sufficient  basis  for  the  assumption  that  this  is  one  of  three 
pieces  making  up  a  larger  whole.  Vs.9-10  are  so  peculiar  in  their  thought  and 
form  as  at  once  to  raise  suspicion  of  their  genuineness  ;  this  suspicion  be¬ 
comes  a  certainty  upon  closer  investigation  ( v.i. ).  The  intensity  of  expression, 
as  well  as  the  definiteness  of  this  section,  is  greater  than  in  either  of  the  two 
preceding.  It  thus  furnishes  a  fitting  climax  for  the  entire  piece,  containing, 
in  essence,  the  threefold  thought  of  the  whole,  viz.  (1)  Yahweh’s  anger, 
because  of  (2)  Israel’s  sin,  and  consequently,  (3)  Israel’s  destruction. 

8.  '33  'hSn  mm  on;]  @om.  (so  Now.,  Elh.,  Lohr,  Baumann) ;  it  should  fol¬ 
low  n.my,  v.7  (cf.  We.,  Oet.,  Marti). —  3NHd]  Read  3yn;:  (so  Geiger,  p.  349;  We., 
Mit.,  Elh.,  Lohr,  Oet.,  et  all).  —  jinj-hn]  ©  inserts  irdcrav;  ®  rinni  NtthpD  m3 
(so  in  London  Polyglot,  but  in  Paris  Polyglot,  nPl3i). — l’njEPN]  ©  ris  %&pa.s 
olvtov  ;  JT  domos  ejus.  —  ’miD.m]  Gr.  fol.  ©  Kal  i£apw,  'rnsm.  —  nxSci]  ©  <ri>v 
warn  rots  KaroiKoOccp  aiiTr/p;  U  cum  habitatoribus  suis.  Hoffm.  PN'Sm  =  and 

T 

her  citadel;  so  Matthes  and  Elh.  —  9,  10.  These  verses  are  a  later  insertion  fso 
Now.  and  Lohr  ;  We.  and  Che.  consider  them,  at  least,  misplaced  ;  but  cf. 
GAS.  and  Marti),  made  in  order  to  illustrate  the  last  phrase  of  v.8.  This  is 
evident  because  of  (1)  the  marked  interruption  of  the  continuity  of  thought 
between  v.8  and  v.11;  (2)  the  utterly  strange  and  incongruous  conception  thus 
introduced;  (3)  the  impossibility  of  arranging  the  material  of  these  vs.  (viz.9- 10) 
in  any  poetical  form,  much  less  the  form  which  characterizes  the  remainder  of 
the  piece.  The  acceptance  of  GAS.’s  suggestion  to  supply  at  the  close  of  v.8 
the  words  to  the  pestilence  only  furnishes  a  still  better  basis  for  the  addition 
of  the  gloss.  Oet.  sugg.  the  order  7-H.  8. 9.  io_  —  DN  ppm]  Quod  si  ;  &  ,Jo. 
—  iPCl]  ©  adds  Kal  \nro\(Lcp9-fi<xovTai.  oi  KardXonroi. —  vrn  WZ’ji]  ©  Kal  'hlipfovTai. 
oi  oiKeioi  ol  avTwv.  Hal.  nn  wizm.  Riedel,  mi  uAm. —  ibpdci]  Many  Mss. 
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read  V.  (§  Kal  TrapaPiUivTai  =  lnxo’l  (Va.,  Vol.),  as  in  Gn.  19°  2  K.  217  c16, 

r  y  v  v 

or  lxnco  (Vol.),  as  in  1  S.  28a.  %>  oi-^.  c|  =  onpci  (Seb.); 

H  et  comburet  eum ;  ®  NT|TD.  Now.  inoDDi(?);  Riedel,  non.pi  =  besom. — 
After  D’DX>]  6  adds  ai )tGiv.  —  n^s1?]  @  pi. — vono]  ©  and  £  om. —  ddn] 
Riedel  adds  run’  'n,  to  explain  what  follows.  —  'ui  D.n]  ®  pp  nD”i  idd 
NDC’3  jSxd  ?in  nS  pc»p  ’in  12  ’ns_  jg  .ccrul^  osio?  reading 

Dn«  for  on  (so  Seb.;  cf.  Gr.  Monatsschrift,  1886,  p.  376).  —  Torn1?] 

"T  7  V 

&  cooi  _  it  Vi  =  norn  (Seb.) ;  U  recorderis.  The  following  attempts  at 
reconstruction  of  the  text  may  be  noted  :  Oort,  understanding  that  on  nctn 
is  a  dittog.  of  Don  nnsi  (cf.  Baumann,  who  om.  Ddn  nDNl),  that  the  material 
has  been  largely  transposed,  and  that  the  horrors  of  an  earthquake  are  here 
described,  reads :  ’’  njn  o  (u)  noeo  nptn  s1?  ny  (10  d)  nxbDi  n’y  ’nnjDni  (8  d ) 

.  .  .  ikuoi  (10)  ina  nns  non  d’Don  nne>y  dn  n’.m  (9)  o'yp?  .  .  .  non  njrni  nixn 
ddn  idni  "py  myn  non  ’nano  nc’N1?  nDNi  nonqs.  That  is:  (8d)  And 
I  will  deliver  up  a  city  and  its  contents,  (10d)  so  that  it  shall  no  longer 
be  called  by  its  name;  (u)  for,  behold,  Yahweh  commands  and  will  smite, 

etc.,  (9)  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  that,  whenever  ten  men  shall  have 

died  in  one  house,  (10)  their  relatives  will  clear  away  the  ruins  in  order 
to  carry  the  bones  from  the  house,  and  they  will  say  to  whoever  is  in 
the  rear  of  the  house,  “  Is  there  still  another  ?  ”  and  he  will  answer, 
“No!”  Zeydner  reads  ( ThSt .  IV.  196  ff.;  so  Val.)  :  N’Xin1?  nncp  nNU’ji  (10) 
5n  iSoDn  ncsi  ddn  nnsi  -py  myn  non  ’ntno  ntnsS  nctti  non-p  D'Dxy 

nin'  dco  nap.  That  is  :  (10)  And  an  escaped  one  will  remain  to  bring 

forth  the  bones  from  the  house  and  he  will  say  to  whoever  is  within 
the  house,  “  Is  there  still  any  one  with  thee  ?  ”  And  he  will  say  “  No.”  And 
he  will  say,  “These  have  done  foolishly.  Remember  the  name  of  Yahweh.” 
Ru.  reads  :  ’ncji  (10)  nonsn  -lnni'i  niD’  nnsi  no?  D'i?jn  nmry  -1’t  dn  n\ni  (9) 
'in  Dnsi  nos  pay  myn  .  .  .  nnsi  non-p  I’nxy  'nb  'di  'n.  That  is  :  (9)  And 
it  shall  come  to  pass  that  if  there  be  ten  men  in  a  house  and  one  die 
and  the  others  be  left,  etc.,  ...  to  bring  forth  his  bones  ...  “Is  He 
still  with  you  who  creates  (=  nns)  and  annihilates?”  .  .  .  Gr.  reads: 
idic’1  Dnnay  DiNt’ji  (10),  substitutes  inDNi  for  the  sg.,  drops  Dn  ncNi  as  dittog. 
from  ddn  ncNi,  and  adds  os  after  n5.  Hoffm.  reads  venon  'nm  inboi  (10) 
=  and  his  burners  erect  a  funeral  pyre  for  him.  Oet.  sugg.  ’n  hi  sen  (10) 
qbs,  treats  non  Doxy  N’Xin1?  as  a  gloss  on  the  corrupt  ididdi  and  de¬ 
clares  the  remainder  of  the  v.,  beginning  with  the  first  IDS),  to  be  “  un- 
versehrt.”  Elh.  reads  viddd  nn  ndoi,  and  om.  nasi  following  poy.  Box  and 
Oesterley  ( Exp.T .  XII.  (1901)  235  k)  read  ooxy  toxin1?  ixnci  -ind>  nNttoi 
ddn  idni  -py  myn  non  nano  na’sS  ncsi  non-p,  treating  Dn  nDNi  as  a 
dittog.,  and  the  last  clause,  \>l  o,  as  a  gloss  on  Dn  nasi.  Marti  nepa  Tn  nsem, 
or  nspn  ?nO  nsen.  —  11.  nixn  nin?  njn  o]  Is  an  insertion  (so  also  Baumann) 
made  to  connect  vs.9- 10  with  the  interrupted  thought  in  0J1  noni]  which  is  to 
be  read  n?ni  or  irm  (so  Oet.).  Gr.  reads  NX”  for  niXD.  —  non]  ®  oSc.  Hi. 
om.  n  as  due  to  homoioteleuton  (so  Gr.).  —  Pinjn]  — D’D’Dn,  D'ypo] 
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S>  .  Av^n.  ^cia-rt^Jo.  Gr.  O'sun. —  n'2m]  Gr.  mat. — 12.  it’nrp  dm 
DnpaaJ  ©  d  irapa<ri(airTi<rovTcu  iv  6t]\eLa.is  =  D'ajjj  or  n'i2(y.  (Va.,  Ba.),  prob¬ 
ably  an  error  of  vision.  TS  aut  arari  potest  in  bubalis  ;  ’A.  ei  dporpLadr/aeTai; 
2.  7r<:Tpa  5ia  fiouv.  Read  0’  npaa  (so  Mich.,  Hi. ;  Oort,  ThT.  XIV.  120,  and 
Em.;  Gr.,  We.,  Gu.,  Val.,  Mit.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Hr.,  Lohr,  Llh.,  Oet.,  Marti); 
cf.  Hirseht,  D’gpaa  (Jb.  3910);  Hal.  an  Iij33.  —  cnT?]  ©  ds  6vp.6i>,  as  in 
Dt.  32®  Jb.  2016;  ®  pip’?  pin  i?n^,  — 13.  nPP]  Gr.  n7  * * * §?jj. — 14.  *ui  ’’  gnj] 
Omitted  in  some  Mss.  of  ©.  Transpose  to  end  of  v.  (so  Lohr).  ©,S> 
insert  ’U  before  on:.  —  nioPd]  ©  too  /u.rj  dodkddv. —  ny]  ©  /cat  cbs  =  ipl 
(Hirseht);  ©A  and  other  codd.,  ?cos. —  nonpn]  ©  toiv  SvoixQv,  a  frequent 
rendering  of  anyo  and  mnjj;  cf.  Is.  157.  Oort  sugg.  the  trans¬ 

position  of  v.14  to  precede  526. 

8.  The  Lord  Yahweh  hath  sworn  by  himself  ]  Elsewhere 
only  in  Je.  5114,  in  f  the  oath  was  by  his  holiness.  For  ex¬ 
pressions  similar  to  this,  Gn.  2216  Nu.  1428  Heb.  613.  —  I  abhor]* 
Cf.  Dt.  28s3  Ho.  5 12  14  1 37 f'  j  also  Am.  f. —  The  glory  of  Jacob] 
Not  something  that  belonged  to  Israel  as  a  special  treasure,  which 
distinguished  them  from  other  nations,  cf.  Is.  210-19'21  Ps.  474,t  in 
other  words,  the  true  glory,  which  shall  now  be  taken  away ;  nor 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  cf.  ;  J  but  rather  that  of  which  Jacob 
boasted  as  their  glory,  viz.  palaces  and  cities  (cf.  Na.  22  Zc.  96),§  | 
the  pride  which  has  brought  downfall  (Is.  9s  Ho.  5s).  ||  — I  will 
deliver  the  city  and  its  contents]  i.e.  men,  cattle,  goods,  shall  be 
given  to  the  enemy  (i6  9).  Perhaps  the  thought  refers  more 
specifically  to  the  siege  and  capture  of  the  city; If  cf.  214_163nf- 
42  3  516  83.  The  city  is  Samaria,  the  article  being  omitted  in  the 
terse,  poetical  expression.  —  9.  This  verse  and  the  following 
introduce  a  new  element  into  the  description  of  the  future  pun¬ 
ishment,  and  at  the  same  time  a  new  form  and  a  new  style. 
After  these  verses  {i.e.  in  vs.116  42-14 )  the  old  idea,  style,  and  form 
recur.  The  new  element  is  the  plague  ;  the  new  form,  an  indi¬ 
vidual  experience ;  the  new  style,  conversational  prose,  the  poetic 


*  The  root  3Nn  may  better  be  read  ayn  (v.s.),  whether  the  use  of  N  in  this  text 
is  to  be  understood  as  an  intentional  change  (Geiger,  p.  349),  a  Samaritanism 
(Eich,  Einl.  I.  185  ;  Jus.),  a  provincialism  (Ba.),  or  a  copyist’s  error  (Dahl.,  Now.). 
The  renderings  “I  find  wanting"  (cf.  ’naxri),  Storr  (see  Va.),  ‘‘I  will  paralyze,” 

from  C-tLo,  to  be  numb  (Va.),  hardly  deserve  consideration. 

t  Cal.,  Hd.  I  Ki.  and  Jewish  interpreters  generally. 

§  Ros.,  Ke.,  Mit.  ||  Ba.  H  Hi.,  Ba.,  Pu. 
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form  being  abandoned.  There  is  nothing  in  v.8,  or  in  vs.12®  which 
corresponds,  or  lends  aid  in  interpretation.  —  And  it  shall  come 
to  pass']  Cf.  the  series  of  pictures  of  devastation  in  Is.  S15,21,22. 
—  If  there  be  left  ten  men  in  one  house  that  they  shall  die] 
The  picture  is  that  of  a  slaughter  in  war.  If  of  the  survivors 
there  are  as  many  as  ten,  all  of  them  shall  perish  in  a  plague. 
According  to  some,*  ten  represents  a  large  number,  a  numerous 
family,  all  of  whom,  however,  shall  die.  According  to  others,! 
it  means  a  very  few,  because  the  prophet  has  in  mind  especially 
the  palaces  which  would  contain  hundreds.  — 10.  And  one's 
'incle,  even  his  burner,  shall  take  him  up  to  bring  out  the  body 
from  the  house]  The  relative,  J  perhaps  uncle,  §  father  and  brothers 
being  dead,  comes  to  care  for  the  dead  body.  The  relative  is 
either  himself  the  burner,  or  is  accompanied  by  a  burner.  Inas¬ 
much  as  burning  of  the  dead  was  entirely  exceptional  among 
the  Hebrews  (cf.  21 ;  the  cases  of  criminals,  Lv.  2014  21°  Jos.  715'25 
Gn.  3s24,  and  that  of  Saul  and  his  sons),  this  has  been  taken 
as  another  exception,  the  prophet  supposing  it  to  be  impossible 
to  adopt  the  usual  form  of  burial,  and  the  burner  represented 
as  acting  either  within  ||  or  without  the  home,  on  account  of 
the  peculiar  situation ;  or  the  burning,  like  the  plague  itself,  has 
been  considered  a  mark  of  divine  anger.**  The  reference  is 
not,  however,  to  the  burning  of  the  body,  but  to  the  burning 
of  spices  in  honor  of  the  dead ;  ft  Je-  345>  and  especially 
2  Ch.  1614  2i19!>.  The  suggestion  has  also  been  madeJJ  that 
the  lack  of  timber  in  Palestine  would  make  cremation  of  any 
considerable  number  of  bodies  almost  impossible.  The  pronoun 
his  seems  to  suggest  some  common  custom.  §§  —  And  shall  say] 
It  is  the  relative  who  speaks.  —  To  him  who  is  in  the  innermost 
parts  of  the  house]  i.e.  to  some  one  who  is  still  alive,  ||  ||  and,  in 
his  terror,  has  withdrawn  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  house  jllf 
not  to  a  neighbor  in  an  adjoining  house,***  nor  to  a  servant, ftt  nor 

*  Os.,  Geb.,  Hi.,  Torrey,  Marti.  f  Jus.,  Ros.,  Schro. 

X  Jus.,  Ros.,  Schrd.,  Ba.,  Hd.,  Ke.  §  A.  V. 

||  Cal.,  Hi.  H  Ke.  **  W.  R.  Smith,  Sent.  372,  N.  3. 

tfHar.;  Thomson,  LB.  II.  493 ;  Mit.,  Dr.  XX  Mit. 

Hi.,  Dr.  mi  Jus.,  Va„  Hi.,  Ba. 

Cf.  Ps.  128s;  ’rot'  is  also  used  of  a  cave  in  1  S.  24*.  of  Sheol  in  Is.  14.15, 
of  a  ship  in  Jon.  i®.  ***  Cal.  ftt  Schlier. 
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to  a  relative  who  remains  weeping.*  —  Is  there  yet  any  one  with 
thee~\  Are  you  altogether  alone  ?  —  And  he  shall  raj']  Inserted  to 
separate  the  two  parts  of  the  statement,  cf.  2  K.  6VS-  Gn.  i68"u  217. 
—  None~\  The  last  survivor  answers,  and  in  his  answer  gives 
utterance  to  the  deepest  feelings  of  despair. —  And  he  shall 
say:  Hush!  one  may  not  mention  the  name  of  Yahwefi\  Cf.  83 
Hb.  220  Zp.  i7  Zc.  213.  This  is  not  the  utterance  of  the  survivor, 
and  thus  to  be  taken  as  a  word  of  repentance  (being  rendered, 
Ought  we  not  to  remember  Yahweh’s  name?),f  nor  an  explana¬ 
tory  statement  by  Amos  of  what  was  in  the  sick  man’s  mind ;  \ 
but  the  utterance  of  the  relative  to  the  survivor,  which  partakes 
of  the  despair  common  to  the  situation :  “No  prayer  will  avail, 
all  is  lost,”  §  or  “recourse  to  Yahweh  is  of  no  use”  ;  ||  “do  not 
tempt  Yahweh  to  farther  outburst  of  anger”  “  do  not  mention  his 
name  and  thus  make  him  aware  of  your  presence  ”  ;  **  cf.  Is.  i917.f  f 
— 11.  For  behold  Yahweh  will  command^  A  part  of  the  gloss, 
intended  to  regain  the  connection  which  has  been  lost.  What 
follows  should,  however,  be  joined  directly  to  the  last  words  of  v8, 
viz.  I  will  give  over  the  city  and  its  contents,  and  one  shall  smite 
the  great  house  and  the  small  house ]  Utter  destruction  is  coming. 
The  great  house  in  connection  with  the  small  house,  means  either 
all  houses,  alike  of  rich  and  poor,  JJ  for  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons ;  cf.  315  Is.  917 ;  or,  as  seems  better,  the  nation  Israel  and 
the  nation  Judah, §§  the  former  of  which  suffered  under  Shalmaneser, 
the  latter  under  Sennacherib.  —  Into  fragments  .  .  .  into  fissures~\ 
The  distinction  suggested  that  the  destruction  of  the  great  house 
(whether  taken  of  the  rich,  or  of  Israel)  is  to  be  more  complete 
than  that  of  the  small  house  (i.e.  the  poor,  or  Judah),  is  not 
found  in  the  text.  The  second  word  is  as  strong  a  word  for  de¬ 
struction  as  the  first.  — 12.  Do  horses  run  upon  crags  It  is 
just  as  unnatural  and  absurd  for  you  to  pervert  justice,  as  for  men 

*  Os.  I  Hi.  ||  Jus.,  Schro.  **  Ba.,  Reuss. 

t  Har.  §  Dathe,  Va.,  Ros.  II  Ew.,  Dr. 

ft  The  collection  of  materials  on  conceptions  of  divine  names  among  primitive 
peoples  given  by  F.  J.  Coffin,  in  his  dissertation  on  the  Third  Commandment,  is 
of  interest  as  illustrating  the  last  clause  of  v.10 ;  see  JBL.  XIX.  166  ff.  Cf.  also 
Baumann’s  sugg.  that  nw  has  displaced  an  original  D'nStt  =  spirit  (1  S.  2818). 

XX  Cal.,  Har.,  Ros.,  Schro.,  Hi.,  Mit.,  Dr.,  Marti. 

2T,  Jer.,  Dahl,  Dathe,  Jus.,  Hd.,  Or.,  We. 
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to  make  horses  run  upon  crags.*  We  are  not  to  understand  that 
the  rock  represents  the  hard  and  stubborn  people.f  —  Does  one 
plough  the  sea  with  oxen  ?J  This  reading  (v.s.)  avoids  the  necessity 
of  supplying  an  important  word  in  thought  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  very  irregular  plural  form,  D'lpn.  —  That~\  '3  can  scarcely  be 
rendered  but,  J  or  surely.  §  —  Ye  have  turned  justice  into  poison\ 
Only  a  general  word  may  be  used,  since  the  exact  meaning  of  C'Xl 
is  uncertain  (v.i.) .  “A  moral  order  exists  which  it  is  as  impossible 
to  break  without  disaster  as  it  would  be  to  break  the  natural  order 
by  driving  horses  upon  a  precipice.”  ||  —  The  fruit  of  righteousness 
into  worjnwood~\  i.e.  what  would  be  good  and  helpful,  into  that 
which  is  bitter  and  injurious.  —  13.  Who  rejoice  in  that  which  is 
not~\  A  strong  effect  is  produced  by  using  X*1  to  negate  a  noun 
(cf.  Dl?  X*1,  ‘iX’x'l,  Dt.  3 217  21 ;  r*X  X*1,  Is.  318).  The  people,  whom 
the  prophet  rebukes,  flatter  themselves  with  self-deception,  that 
which  is  imaginary,  not  real  f ;  but  v.i.  —  Who  say,  Have  we  not 
taken  for  ourselves  horns  by  our  own  strength  /]  The  nation  is  rep¬ 
resented  as  boasting  of  the  new  power  **  which  they  had  acquired 
under  Jeroboam  II. ;  fj  the  horn  represents  power,  Je.  48“  Dt.  3317 
Ps.  75s' 10  8917.  An  utterance  of  pride,  similar  to  this,  is  placed  in 
Ephraim’s  mouth,  Is.  910.  Against  Graetz’s  suggestion  JJ  that  x*i 
"121  is  a  city,  viz.  Lo-debar,  2  S.  94f-  1727,  and  Clip  another  city 
(1  Macc.  5s6;  cf.  Ashteroth-Karnaim,  Gn.  145  (§),  both  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  and  that  the  boast  has  to  do  with  their  recent 
subjection  by  Jeroboam,  the  names  of  these  towns  being  selected 
because  of  their  peculiar  significance,  §§  may  be  said  :  ||  ||  (1)  the 
Hebrew  prophets  are  not  accustomed  to  speak  thus  of  victories, 
(2)  n pb  is  not  the  proper  word  for  capturing  a  town,  but  rather 
13*1,  (3)  b  npb  is  a  common  idiom  for  the  idea,  to  provide  oneself 
with  (cf.  Is.  81  Je.  36s-28  Ez.  41  51  Zc.  n15,  etc.)  ;  (4)  these  towns 
were  not  sufficiently  strong  to  warrant  such  a  reference  to  them, Iff 
(5)  cf.  515;  (6)  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  versions. — 
14.  Yea]  or  surely,  goes  back  again  to  v.11  after  the  digression 


*  Dathe,  Schro.,  Ba.,  Hd.,  Pu.,  Ke.,  Reuss,  Mit.,  Dr.  f  Cal.,  Os. 

J  Mit  §  Hes.  ||  GAS.  f  Cal.,  Os.,  Geb.,  Ros. 

**  Geb.,  Har.,  Jus.,  Schro.,  Dr.  ff  Jus.,  Schro.,  Ba.,  Ke.,  Dr. 

It  So  We.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Elh.,  BDB.,  p.  520,  Marti.  \\  GAS.  ||||  Dr. 
1111  Cf.  however  GAS.  1. 176  ft 
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in  vs.1213;  not  but*  nor  for  as  ‘‘justifying  the  low  estimate  of 
their  power,  expressed  in  v.13,”  J  nor  “  as  a  means  of  destroying 
you  in  spite  of  your  imagined  strength  ”  ;  J  nor  therefore ,  because 
of  your  self-confidence.  § — Behold~\  Here,  as  so  often,  in  the 
announcement  of  the  climax.  —  I  am  raising  up\  Cf.  -f  Hb.  i6 
Is.  io5;  in  the  sense  of  giving  to  them  a  commission;  it  is  some¬ 
thing  which  is  even  now  in  progress.  ■ — -  Against  you ,  O  house  of 
Israel,  a  nation\  By  the  removal  of  the  clause  beginning  with 
DtO  the  object  nation  is  brought  nearer  the  verb.  This  nation 
was  of  course  Assyria;  cf.  5s7  Is.  5s6  —  And  they  shall  crush 
you]  Cf.  Ex.  3®  Ju.  4s  69  Nu.  2  225. — From  the  entrance  to  Hamath] 
Cf.  2  K.  1425,  which  describes  the  restoration  of  Jeroboam  II.  in 
almost  the  same  words  ;  also  Nu.  34s,  which  indicates  this  as 
the  territory  promised.  This  was  the  pass  between  the  Lebanons, 
the  northern  limit  of  Israel’s  territory.  Dan  was  at  its  mouth. 
—  Unto  the  stream  of  the  Arabah]  This  could  not  have  been 
the  Nile,  ||  nor  the  Dead  Sea^[  which  in  Nu.  34s- 12  is  the  southern 
border,  nor  the  river  Arnon;  **  cf.  2  K.  1425;  nor  the  Kidron.JJ 
We  must  decide  between  (1)  the  stream  of  Egypt,  i.e.  the  Wady- 
el- Arish,  Nu.  34'r’ ;  J 1  (2)  the  sea  of  the  Arabah,  i.e.  Wady-el-Hasy, 
the  old  boundary  between  Moab  and  Edom,  which  flows  into 
the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea;§§  or  (3)  a  stream  flowing 
into  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  ||  ||  in  this  case  2  K.  1425 
would  mean  that  Jeroboam  II.  had  extended  his  kingdom  as 
far  as  the  Dead  Sea  (cf.  Dt.  31(!f').1[1[ 

In  many  forms  and  under  many  figures  the  poet  has  thus  pro¬ 
nounced  the  doom  of  captivity.  With  each  new  effort,  he  has 
become  more  clear  and  definite  ;  and  with  this  direct  statement 
the  first  part  of  the  book  closes. 


*  AV.  J  Mit.  ||  Dathe.  **  Jus. ;  cf.  Hoffm. 

f  Dr.  $  Cf.  Geb.  H  Dahl.  ft  Ros.,  Schro.,  Mau.,  Hd. 

Cf  We.,  who  suggests  that  originally  the  reading  was  probably  D'l’fD  Snj, 
and  that  the  present  text  is  the  work  of  a  later  writer  who  desired  to  exclude  Judah 
from  the  threatened  territory. 

$§  Hi.,  Gun.,  Now.,  Dr.  ||||  Mit.,  GAS. 

1111  The  name  no-\jtrt  Snj  occurs  only  here  ;  as  We.  notes,  the  southern  border 
is  D'oxd  Sro  when  Judah  is  included  and  no-iyn  O'  when  it  is  excluded.  A 
D’otjtn  Snj  is  mentioned  in  Is.  is7  as  the  boundary  between  Moab  and  Edom 
which  is  probably  not  referred  to  here. 
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8.  wcja]  This  is  the  3  of  swearing;  cf.  Gn.  2128  2218  Am.  8U;  Ko.  391  a\ 
BDB.  89  f.;  his  soul  =  himself;  cf.  Ps.  2518  Gn.  49°,  etc.;  H.  8,  2c,  rm.  ( d ). 
—  jjnpd]  =  tiynD.  Cf.  the  constant  interchange  of  by  and  Sn  ;  by)  and 
Snj;  v.  BSZ.  577.  The  weakening  of  j  to  n  is  characteristic  of  the  later 
development  of  the  Semitic  languages ;  it  is  especially  frequent  in  Assyrian, 
Mandaic,  Samaritan,  Phoenician,  and  the  later  stages  of  Ethiopic  and  Aramaic; 
cf.  Lindberg,  Vergleich.  Gram.  cl.  sem.  Sprachen,  I.  21  f.  —  pto]  V.  note  of  Dr., 
pp.  238  f.  —  9.  inci]  The  1  marks  apod.,  H.  44,  2r.  — 10.  nn]  Most  com¬ 
mon  force  in  Ileb.  as  in  other  Semitic  dialects  (cf.  Assyr.  dddu)  is  “loved  one”; 
so  Is.  51  and  Ct.  I13*’-  el  passim ;  but  the  meaning  “uncle”  is  well  attested; 
cf.  Lv.  io4  1  S.  1460;  so  also  in  Syriac.  A  broader  term,  eg.  kinsman,  would 
seem  better  here  (Ili.,  Ba.,  Ke.,  Or.,  RV.  m.,  BDB.).  —  idpde]  Cf.  1  K.  1827, 
j'tt’forj'D;  La.  28,  -[tv  for  pD;  La.  44,  ens  for  Did;  2  S.  i22,  ntfj  for  jidj;  for  similar 
interchange  in  Aramaic,  cf.  Dalman,  Gram.  d.  jiid.-pal.  Aram.,  p.  74.  This 
use  of  the  pron.  suf.  without  reference  to  anything  already  mentioned  is 
awkward,  but  not  unknown;  cf.  Is.  176  (where  the  text  should  probably  be 
emended  to  read  -ixf)).  For  the  use  of  sg.  suffix  referring  to  pi.  antecedent, 
cf.  Ko.  348  a. —  ddn]  Used  absolutely,  GK.  152  s,  cf.  Ew.8  §  322  b.  —  on] 
Ordinarily  as  here  (Ju.  319  Am.  88  Hb.  220  Zp.  i7  Zc.  217)  an  interjection; 
cf.  Ne.  811  Nu.  1380  where  it  is  treated  as  a  vb. —  •votnL’]  On  construction, 
cf.  Ew.8  §295^;  Ko.  399  (1.  —  Dtto]  3  of  interest,  Ko.  212  c.  —  11.  D'D'Di] 

a 

1X1  ** 

a.X.;  cf.  Ar.  =  “a  fountain  choked  up  by  ruins”;  and  the  related  root 

in  Assyr.,  resu  (Dto)  =  to  shatter,  kill,  etc.;  cf.  ytn  and  Din,  and  e’it’-n 
(Je.  517).  In  Ct.  52  the  same  word  has  the  sense  drops  (of  dew),  but  this 
must  come  from  another  DDT  (cf.  Ez.  4614).  Cf.  Hoffm.  ZAW.  III.  1 1 5. 
On  use  of  acc.,  cf.  Ew.8  §  284  a,  (r) ;  Kb.  327  v.  — 12.  onpaa]  It  is  urged 
against  the  reading  d>  ipoa  (1)  that  the  pi.  Dnpa  appears  in  2  Ch.  48; 
cf.  Ne.  io87;  (2)  that  the  mention  of  oxen  in  connection  with  sea-ploughing 
is  superfluous;  (3)  that  the  absence  of  the  article  with  D’  would  be  excep¬ 
tional;  and  (4)  that  the  figure  would  be  too  bold  for  a  Semite;  cf.  Gun.; 
Kb.  254^-.  —  cut]  Written  Din,  Dt.  32s2.  IIo.  io4  and  Dt.  2917  show  that 
the  word  denotes  some  plant,  and  its  frequent  association  with  njyh  indicates 
that  it  was  of  a  bitter  (Ps.  6922)  and  probably  poisonous  nature.  Poison  is 
clearly  meant  in  Dt.  32s8  Je.  814  Jb.  2010,  etc.  Some  have  thought  that  the 
poppy  was  the  plant  in  question  (Thes. ;  G.  E.  Post,  DB.  II.  104). — 
13.  «SS]  GK.  152*,  N.;  Ew.8  §  286^;  H.  8,  2d,  rm.  (/);  Ko.  38o/(Ttt>N 
being  dropped  from  consciousness).  — 14.  niNDxn]  The  article  in  this  title 
is  exceptional.  The  full  title  mtos[n]  'nSn  nirv  occurs  26  times  in  O.  T., 
but  the  article  appears  with  niNDX  only  four  times,  viz.  IIo.  12°  Am.  318  614  <f. 
It  occurs  six  times  in  Amos  without  the  article  (413  514- lfi- 10  27  68).  Cf. 
Kb.  295*  and  285  a.  —  ’u]  “Indeterminate  for  the  sake  of  amplification” 
(as  in  Arabic)  =a  terrible  (?)  nation;  GK.  I25<\  —  NiabnJ  On  construc¬ 
tion,  Kb.  406  c. 
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§  11.  Three  visions  of  destruction.  71'9.  These  three  visions 
were  probably  announced  at  Bethel :  *  (1)  a  vision  of  devouring 
locusts,  the  destruction  stayed  by  the  interposition  of  Yahweh’s 
hand  (71'3)  ;  (2)  a  vision  of  devouring  fire,  the  destruction  stayed 
again  by  the  interposition  of  Yahweh’s  hand  (74~6) ;  (3)  a  vision 
of  a  plumb-line,  the  destruction  this  time  permitted  to  become 
complete  (77'9)-t 

Contrary  to  the  usual  interpretation,  this  section,  like  those  which  have  pre¬ 
ceded,  is  a  poem.  I  reached  this  conclusion  in  March,  1897  ;  see  B IV.  Nov. 
1898,  pp.  333  ff.;  cf.  Elh.  De  profetie  van  Amos  (1899);  Lohr  (1901); 
Baumann  (1903).  The  form  and  style  are  in  many  respects  similar  to 
those  found  in  the  first  pieces  (chaps.  1  and  2).  The  poem  consists  of  three 
stanzas  of  nine  trimeters  each.  These  stanzas  present  in  common  a  remark¬ 
able  symmetry,  each  falling  logically  into  three  subdivisions;  the  first  and 
second  are  strictly  parallel  throughout :  — 


mm  uix  uxin  mi 
mm  [mm]  mm 
trpSn  ni5y  nSnru 
rtan  so  'mi 
pxn  Dtrynx  SnxS 
xrnSD  mm  uix  idxi 
xin  pap  13  apjp  Dip'  'D 
nxr5y  mm  om 
mm  idx  mnn  x5 


mm  uix  uxin  na 
miS  xip  mm 
mm  uix  trxa 
mi  Dinrrnx  Saxm 
pSnn  nx  nSaxi 
Nj'Sin  mn'  uix  idxi 

XII  pap  '3  3pjt'  Dip'  'D 

nxt  5y  mn'  Dm 
mn'  idx  mnrrxS  xm  oj 


Of  the  nine  lines  five  in  each  are  practically  the  same;  in  the  remaining 
four  there  is  a  similarity  of  plan;  cf.  mm,  line  2,  the  forms  of  ?3X  in  lines 
4  and  5;  and  the  same  logical  division  comes  at  the  end  of  each  triplet.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  corrections  of  the  text,  viz.  (1)  omission  of  pSnn  '?j  inx  irpS  mm 
(v.1)  and  (2)  the  reading  of  n53D  'mi  (v.2),  v.i.  The  third  stanza  is  from 
its  nature  essentially  different,  and  yet  the  difference  is  one  of  thought  rather 
than  of  form.  With  the  omission  of  v.8°  (v.i.)  the  arrangement  is  as  follows :  — 


i5  may  my  pDix  x5 
pnsm  nma  iDtrni 
iaim  Sxitr'  'tripoi 
aina  Dpi'  ma  5y  'nnpi 


uxm  m 
axt  uix  mm 
*px  imai  rrairrSy 
■px  Dir  'un  uix  -idx'i 

5x112'  'DJt  31p3 


*  Note  the  suggestion  of  H.  P.  Smith,  Old  Testament  History  (1903),  p.  211,  that 
these  visions  belong  to  the  opening  of  Amos’s  ministry. 

t  (1)  On  the  relationship  of  chs.  7-9  to  those  which  have  preceded,  see  Intro¬ 
duction,  p.  cxxviii ;  (2)  on  the  nature  of  the  vision  and  its  use  in  prophecy,  see 
references  on  p.  388. 
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VII.  1-3.  A  vision  of  destroying  locusts,  whose  destructive  work 
is  stayed  by  Yahweli  upon  the  prophet's  urgent  intervention. 

1.  IP']  ©  twryorr)  =  ip  (so  also  Ba.,  Hoffm.,  Gu.,  We.8,  Marti);  so  j$  and  2C 
nni  Insert  in'  as  subject  of  ip'  (so  Oort,  Now.,  Elh.).  —  nbnn]  Baumann 
om.  —  -|L'an  'U  inn  mm]  Read  p1?'.  for  vpb  (so  Hoffm.,  We.,  Lohr; 
Che.,  Crit.  Bib.;  Marti).  ©  fipodxo s  efs  T wy  6  /SacriXevs;  ’A.  dirltru 

tt) s  7<if»)s  roO  paaiXtivs ;  2.  Kal  d)S  elwelv  6if/ip.os  pera  ttjp  Kovpap  tov 
patnXtws;  0.  Kal  ISob  6\pipos  pera.  t})p  Kovpav  tov  (SacriXiws.  Gr.  ’ll  rx  c:p’S. 
Oort,  pS'  for  trpb  (so  Val.).  Elh.  pSn  'dj  inx  mm.  Volz  {ThLZ.  XXV. 
1900,  p.  292)  tppSpi  ny_  inx  B’pSni;  cf.  Marti.  Schmidt  {EB.  4332),  .iu  pL,D 

or  pp;;i  in.  Che.  {Crit.  Bib.)  S'Dm  Dtp  noixi  pS'  mm.  This  phrase  is  an 

explanatory  insertion  not  belonging  to  the  original  text,  as  appears  from 
the  form,  the  thought,  and  the  strophic  structure  (so  Now.,  Baumann).— 
2.  nSo  ox  mm]  Read  nppp  xn  'mi  (so  Torrey,  JBL.  XIII.  63 ;  We.3, 
Dr.,  Oort,  Em.;  Lohr;  cf.  GK.  112  uu;  but  cf.  Baumann).  We.1  Die  'mi. 
Now.  i2»xo  'mi  or  '0  'mi  (so  Elh.).  Val.  ox  'mi.  Oet.  -imn  =  ijn  (cf.  Je.  183). 
Volz,  Sox[S]  nS  IDX'I.  Baumann  and  Marti  om.  nVo  ox.  —  xj'nbD]  © 

O 

tXeois  ye pov ;  TT  propitius  esto,  obsecro;  jo  Gr.  xriin,  as  in  v.5. — 

Dip'  'D]  ©j5TJ  =  Hiph'il  (so  also  Os.,  Dathe,  Gr.,  Seb.,  Oet.).  2.  rl  &v 
uiroo-T-fitreTai  ’Iaxw/3.  Cf.  the  frequently  occurring  phrase  O'ps  px  ( e.g .  52). 

Oort,  oip'p  for  oip'  no  (so  Val.,  Now.  (?),  Elh.,  Oet.);  but  the  text 

may  well  stand.  —  3.  om]  ©  peTavbyaov  =  cm  (Vol.)  or  Dmn  (Va.);  so 
S  n-^^LScn].  TT  misertus  est ;  ’A.  ira 2.  irapaKXT)dr]Tt. 

1.  Thus  the  Lord  Yaltweh  showed  me~\  This  is  the  uniform 
introduction  to  all  the  visions  except  the  fifth  (91).  There  is 
no  evidence  to  show  whether  the  vision  came  in  a  dream,  or  in 
ecstasy.  Indeed,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  either  of 
these  methods  was  employed.  They  are,  nevertheless,  real 
visions,  since  the  writer  clearly  distinguishes  between  them  (to¬ 
gether  with  the  fourth  vision  in  81*4)  and  the  historical  episode  in 
710"17.—  Yahweh  was  forming\  Cf.  Gn.  27.  To  supply  Yahweh  as 
the  subject  brings  the  form  of  expression  into  harmony  with  the 
corresponding  line  of  the  second  stanza,  and  makes  unnecessary 
the  reading  of  "OP  ( formation ,  breed )  instead  of  the  participle, 
although  this  is  favored  by  (ffi.SCE  and  many  scholars  (v.s.).  The 
participle  shows  that  the  action  was  not  yet  finished.  —  Locusts ] 
Perhaps,  here,  locusts  in  the  larval  stage.*  Reference  was  made 


*  See  Dr.,  pp.  82-91  (=  Excursus  on  Locusts) ,  and,  in  addition  to  the  literature 
there  cited,  art.  "  Locusts,"  in  DB.  and  EB. 
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in  49  to  the  sending  of  locusts  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  Israel 
to  see  the  error  of  her  ways.  This  was,  of  course,  an  act  of  mercy 
on  the  part  of  Yahweh.  But  here  the  mercy  “  appears  not  in 
sending  the  locusts,  but  in  withdrawing  them  before  they  had 
utterly  destroyed  the  vegetation  of  the  country.  It  is  the  same 
plague  viewed  from  two  slightly  different  standpoints,  from  the 
first  of  which  appears  the  active,  from  the  second  the  passive  side 
of  the  divine  mercy.”  *  —  In  the  beginning  of  the  coming  up  of  the 
aftergrowth]  The  ‘  aftergrowth  ’  was  either  (i)  the  second  growth, 
the  first  being  cut  off,  as  here,  for  taxes,  or  for  royal  use,|  or 
(2)  a  later  grass  which  started  up  in  March  and  April  under  the 
influence  of  the  late  spring  rains.  J  Ordinarily  grass  was  not 
cut  and  made  into  hay,  but  was  eaten,  as  it  grew,  by  the 
cattle.  §  Perhaps,  however,  in  this  case,  it  had  been  allowed  to 
grow  for  the  king’s  levy  for  the  support  of  the  cavalry.  ||  — 
And  behold  there  were  full-grown  locusts  after  the  king's  mow¬ 
ings]  This  is  undoubtedly  a  gloss  ( v.s .)  intended  to  fix  more 
definitely  the  exact  time  of  the  invasion  of  locusts.  Does  this 
mean  the  king's  mowings,  which,  as  suggested  above,  were  levied 
for  the  army,  the  people  making  no  use  of  the  grass  until 
this  levy  had  been  taken  awayp^f  This  seems  satisfactory,  yet 
some  take  "tt  in  the  sense  of  shearings,  the  time  designated  being 
the  time  of  the  king’s  sheepshearing .* § **  The  translation  locusts 
involves  a  change  of  text  based  upon  (v.s.).  has  after- 

grcavth.  The  appearance  of  the  larvae  of  the  locust  in  the 
beginning  of  the  coming  up  of  the  aftergrowth,  and  of  fully 
developed  locusts  after  the  king’s  mowings,  is  intended  to  rep¬ 
resent  a  destruction  of  herbage  which  threatened  to  be  complete, 
since  the  latter  appeared  at  a  time  when  the  rains  were  all  past 
and  the  summer  heat  was  just  beginning.  —  2.  And  when  they 
were  making  an  end  of  devouring ]  Mitchell  contends  (1)  that 
nvv  should  be  retained  instead  of  the  proposed  \T1 ;  (2)  that  it 


*  Mit.  f  Jus.,  New.,  Or.,  et  al.  f  Mit.,  GAS.,  Now. 

§  Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Syria,  246  ;  so  Mit.,  Now.,  and  others  ;  but  see 
Gun.  (  TkSt.  XVIII.  222  {.),  who  questions  the  statement  that  hay  was  unknown  in 
Palestine,  and  that  cannot  mean  aftergrowth,  and  cites  Ps.  372  72**  906  to  show 
that  two  growths  of  grass  were  customary.  ||  WRS.  Sem.  246. 

H  Ros.,  Ew.,  Ba.,  Now.,  Dr.  **  Hoffm.,  Mit. 
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has  the  inchoative  force  (cf.  Is.  44)  ;  (3)  that  to  suppose  that 
the  locusts  would  first  devour  the  herbage  and  then  proceed 
to  the  grass  is  to  make  a  distinction  between  aii’U  and  Wpb 
(viz.  vegetables  and  grass)  *  which  does  not  exist,  and  also 
to  ignore  the  habits  of  locusts,  who  devour  everything  as  they 
go.  rrm  =  and  it  was  coming  to  pass,  i.e.  an  act  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted.  This  is  better  than  the  suggestion  f  to  substitute  ants  for 
□x ;  but  the  reading  n^>?»  xn  vn  (v.s.)  is  adopted  here  as  being 
still  more  plausible.  —  Forgive]  i.e.,  Israel  has  sinned;  the  locusts 
have  been  sent  to  punish  ;  the  punishment  having  been  inflicted 
in  part,  forgive  now  the  sins  on  account  of  which  it  was  sent.  — 
How  can  Jacob  stand ]  The  interrogative  'la  is  used  here  as  in 
Is.  5 119  =  as  who,  i.e.  in  what  condition  is  Jacob  that  he  should 
stand?  {  The  reading  D'p'  (v.s.)  =  who  shall  raise  up  Jacob?  is 
not  necessary;  nor  is  72  used  in  apposition  with  the  subject.  § 
Cf.  the  reading  ClpJE  (v.s.).  —  For  he  is  small ]  Notwithstanding 
his  boasts  he  is  insignificant  in  the  sight,  not  only  of  God,  but  also 
of  men.  —  3.  Yahweh  repented  him  concerning  this ]  The  usual 
anthropomorphic  expression ;  cf.  v.G  1  S.  1535  Jon.  39  Gn.  67  Jo.  214. 
—  It  shall  not  be]  The  utter  destruction  proposed  will  not  take 
place.  Perhaps  sufficient  infliction  has  now  been  given  to  bring 
Israel  to  a  realization  of  his  sins.  Cf.  the  similar  description  of 
Yahweh’s  method  of  work  with  Israel  in  chap.  4. 

The  first  vision  describes  graphically  a  visitation  of  locusts  sent 
upon  Israel  as  a  punishment,  which,  however,  because  of  the 
intervention  of  the  prophet  was  stayed  before  it  had  completely 
devoured  the  land.  The  prophet  had  in  mind,  according  to 
some,  an  attack  of  locusts ;  ||  according  to  others,  an  Assyrian 
invasion,  viz.  that  of  Pul  or  Tiglathpileser  I II., If  or  past  punish¬ 
ment,  of  whatever  kind,  which  had  been  only  partial.** 

1.  131  rum]  The  equivalent  of  an  obj.  clause.  Ko.  Jig. —  '53]  From  the 
root  naj  (not  found  as  such)  meaning  gather ;  cf.  =  N33  (whence  N33, 

Is.  30 u,  poot,  cistern) ;  Aram.  n3).  Three  nominal  forms  occur:  (1)  3)  (in 
pi.),  Is.  334;  also  (2)  a'o,  Na.  317;  (3)  '213  orig.  vowels  <?,  a;  cf.  GK.  86;; 
Ols.  216  it;  Sta.  190  and  301  a.  —  V3]  Hoffm.  and  Mit.  render  shearings,  main- 
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taining  (i)  that  mowing  and  haymaking  are  and  always  have  been  unknown 
in  Palestine,  (2)  that  u  =  fleece  in  Dt.  184  Jb.  3120,  and  in  Ps.  72s  fleece 
suits  better  than  meadow.  But  as  We.  suggests,  (1)  the  king’s  shearing 
would  take  place  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  other  people,  and  the  added 
genitive  would  be  superfluous,  (2)  the  rendering  mowing  is  made  probable 
by  its  occurrence  in  Arabic.  However,  Assyrian  gizzu  is  always  =  shearing, 
wool. — 2.  mm]  If  correct,  freq.  Dr.  §  120;  H.  25,  1  a;  but  better  as  above. 

—  SdnS  uSdd]  On  the  use  of  the  infinitive,  GK.  1 14  m\  Ew.8  285  c ;  H.  29,  4  a. 

—  3.  Dm]  Niph.  pf.;  cf.  Ar.  =  to  sigh  deeply ,  groan ;  with  hy  as  in 

v.6  Je.  86  Ex.  3212,  etc.,  sometimes  with  Sn  Je.  26s,  and  with  a  clause  intro¬ 
duced  by  vp,  Gn.  66f.  —  nse]  This  thing;  fem.  =  neut.  GK.  122  q.\  H.  2,  3; 
not  because  it  refers  to  a  plague.  —  mnn]  Fem.;  cf.  rw. 

4-6.  A  vision  of  destroying  fire,  whose  destructive  work  is  stayed 
by  Yahweh  upon  the  prophet's  urgent  intervention. 

0 

4.  tt'ND  an1?  Nip  rum]  &  for  an1?  has  tt)v  SLk t)v,  S  vr^;  E  nfi; 
0.  ral  0  koKuiv  Trjv  51kt)v-,  Y  et  ecce  vocabat  judicium  ad  ignem.  Ew.  inter¬ 
prets  (so  Hi.,  We.,  Now.)  Nip  as  =  rnp  (Is.  3414).  Krenkel  ( ZwTh .  IX. 
271)  D’x  iamb;  cf.  Dt.  32s;  so  Oort  ( ThT .  XIV.  121,  and  Em.'),  Val.;  but 
as  Oet.  says,  am  is  not  so  used,  the  usage  being  as  in  Gn.  1924,  D’n  1'Ddd. 
Gr.  trND  ijjd1?.  Hoffm.  ti’Na  an11  or  aafib;  cf.  Ps.  1S14.  Elh.  and  Hal., 
C’N  nanS,  flame  of  fire.  Oet.  apf\  Riedel,  amb  (Jb.  186).  —  uax]  Gr.  om. 
as  dittog.  —  Sas.m]  Elh.  Sa^n  idn'i.  —  pbnn]  <3  adds  tcvplov,  cf.  Dt.  32®. 
U  inserts  simul.  Krenkel,  San  nxi  (ZwTh.  IX.  271;  so  Oort ,  Em.-,  Val., 
Oet.).  Hoffm.  pbnn. —  5.  wStn]  S'®  render  in  same  way  as  Nj"nbD  v.2. — 
6.  mnn  nS]  @  in  v.3,  ou/c  eorai,  here  oh  pr)  y IvrjTai.  —  'm  'N  iDiX]  S  om.  as 
in  v.8. 

4.  The  Lord  Yahweh  was  calling  to  contend  by  fire~\  Cf.  Is.  6616. 
Yahweh  is  now  in  open  controversy  with  his  people.  This  repre¬ 
sentation  is  not  infrequent;  cf.  Is.  313  Je.  29  Ho.  41  Mi.  62.  Call¬ 
ing,  as  in  58  f,  —  giving  command.  Cf.  also  Is.  4813  Jb.  3s34. 
It  is  Yahweh  who  is  calling,  not  an  angel,*  and  the  command  is 
that  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  by  fire ;  in  other  words,  “  fire 
is  called  into  the  quarrel.”  f  Other  suggestions  are  as  follows  : 
calling  (Israel)  to  strife  with  fire ;  J  one  called  that  the  Lord 
Yahweh  would  punish  with  fire.  §  The  reference  in  any  case  is 
not  to  war,  ||  but,  as  the  context  plainly  shows,  to  summer  heat^[ 
which  results  in  drought.  If  Kip  is  taken  as  =  rnp  ( v.s .),  the 

*  Ew.  f  GAS.  t  Ba.  §  Ew.  ||  Hd.  H  We.,  Mit. 
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meaning  is  (cf.  Dt.  2518  Is.  3414)  Yahweh  meets  ( i.e .  comes  near) 
to  strive ;  but  in  favor  of  the  ordinary  interpretation  is  (1)  the 
phrase  in  Am.  5s,  (2)  the  parallel  in  Is.  4813;  cf.  Jb.  38®* **;  it  is 
true,  however,  that  these  are  all  late  passages.  —  And  it  devoured 
the  deep']  So  intense  is  the  drought  that  the  great  subterranean 
depths  which  supply  the  springs  and  streams  with  water  are  dried 
up.#  Cf.  Gn.  711  Dt.  3313  Ps.  242.  For  similar  droughts,  cf. 
Jo.  i19-20  Ps.  8314  Is.  918.|  There  is  no  reference  to  large  bodies 
of  water  like  the  Jordan.  J  Elh.  supplies  “  and  he  said,”  and  then 
reads  :  “  it  shall  devour  the  great  deep  and  it  shall  devour  the 
land.”  — And  had  begun  to  devour  the  land]  This  has  been  under¬ 
stood  as  meaning  the  land  of  Israel,  i.e.  the  portion  assigned  by 
Yahweh  to  his  people  (cf.  Mi.  24  and  npbn  in  Am.  47)  ;§  by  others, 
as  the  cultivated  land  (cf.  Mi.  24  2  K.  p10  Mf  )  •  ||  but  if  we  under¬ 
stand  the  framework  of  the  land  in  distinction  from  sea,  i.e.  that 
which  is  apportioned  to  man  for  cultivation,^!"  we  obtain  the  climax 
which  Wellhausen  fails  to  see.*'* 

The  first  and  second  visions  are  parallel  with  the  list  of  inflic¬ 
tions  in  4c_n ;  others  might  have  been  added,  but  these  two  were 
typical  of  all  the  efforts  which  had  been  made  to  turn  Israel  from 
her  evil  way.  The  fire  may  have  been  intended  to  represent  a 
more  severe  punishment  than  that  which  the  locusts  repre¬ 
sented. ff  While  there  is  no  reference  to  an  Assyrian  inva¬ 
sion,!!:  the  two  represent  every  past  judgment  which  has  befallen 
Israel.  These  visions  are  not  premonitions  of  coming  disaster,  §§ 
but  rather  interpretations  of  actual  afflictions.  ||  || 

4.  anS]  Davidson  translates,  calling  fire  into  the  quarrel ;  but  see  GAS., 
p.  no;  H.  47,  3  d\  Ew.8  338a. — e>to]  On  force  of  art.,  cf.  Ko.  299  c. — 
nvn  uin]  On  peculiar  position,  cf.  Ew.8  306  d.  —  oinn  pin]  On  use  of  n«  and 
absence  of  art.,  Ko.  293  c;  cf.  Ko.  249  i,  on  feminine  gender.  —  nSaNi]  in  con- 
tin.  of  Sastni  is  peculiar;  cf.  GK.  112 it-,  Dr.  §  I20«;  Ko.  370/  =  it  had  just 
begun  to  eat,  i.e.  incipient  impf.  with  pluperfect  idea.  Cf.  Gun.  ( ThSt. 
XVIII.  223  b),  who  regards  this  as  indefensible  (either  a  slip  of  the  pen  01 
an  incorrect  phrase)  and  would  read  Sa^ni. —  6.  N'n_Dj]  Emph. 

*  HofFm.,  We.,  Mit.,  GAS.,  Now.  §  Geb.,  Ros.,  Hi.,  GAS.,  Dr. 
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7-9.  A  vision  of  the  plumb-line,  whose  destruction  is  per7nitted 
to  become  complete. 

7.  \jsnn]  Add  \n«  with  ©T  (so  Oort,  Em. ;  Lohr,  Oet.).  —  "px  ncin] 
Read  n  Din,  and  om.  "px  (so  Oort,  Or.,  Now.,  Elh.,  Lohr,  Oet.).  Val.  ro:p. 
Hal.  jin  'n.  Riedel  sugg.  that  "pN  is  an  abbreviation  of  nrjx,  a  pun  being 
intended  here  as  in  81. — -"px]  (S  aSaftavTlvov,  aSdf^as;  so  S;  ’A.  ydvuicrLs; 
0.  Tt)Kb^evov ;  U  litum,  and  trulla  caementarii.  —  2X:  'jin]  ©  om.  'jin 
(so  Lohr) ;  ©AQmK  and  Syr.-Hex.,  dtdjp  earrjicCjs.  Hirscht  explains  ©'s 
treatment  of  utn  as  due  to  the  influence  of  the  similar  form  in  vs.1- 4  and 
81,  and  perhaps  also  to  a  desire  to  avoid  the  anthropomorphism  of  fjfl®. 

—  8a.  is  a  gloss.  —  mx  iidn'i]  Oort  ( Em .)  adds  'Sx. —  mp]  Hal.  sugg.  lar. 

—  9.  pna”]  ©  tov  yfXuros;  so  S.  2.  roO  Ta/cci/3  (cf.  a  similar  change  by  © 
in  v.16).  —  >l£HpD]  ©  ai  reXerai.  Lohr  adds  mm  on:  at  close  of  v. 

7.  The  Lord  stationed  beside  a  wall~\  ffltE  reads  plumb-wall, 
but  this  is  very  difficult.*  According  to  this  interpretation  the 
picture  represents  the  Lord  as  a  builder,  and  describes  his  char¬ 
acter.  The  wall  beside  which  he  stands  is  a  token  of  his  work, 
i.e.  it  is  built  by  a  plumb-line ;  it  is  an  ideal  wall.  It  is  only  this 
kind  of  work  which  he  will  countenance.  His  work  must  be 
exact.f  But  all  this  is  exactly  contrary  to  facts,  since  the  wall  is 
condemned.  The  rendering  of  "pX  by  “  adamant,”  J  referring  to 
the  unchangeableness  of  God’s  decrees,  or  by  “  sling  ”  §  as  more 
striking  and  as  representing  ,(v-8)  the  beginning  of  war,  or  by 
“plaster ”||  may  not  be  accepted.  The  “wall”  can  hardly  be 
taken  allegorically  as  representing  the  people  of  Israel ;  nor  is  the 
plumb-line  intended  to  signify  the  law  or  revelation.^"  It  is 
equally  impossible  to  render  the  phrase  “wall  together  with  a 
plumb-line  ”  or  a  “  wall  built  to  the  plummet.”  **  We  may  there¬ 
fore  suppose  that  the  word  “plummet,”  which  occurs  legitimately 
in  the  next  phrase,  has  crept  in  here  by  mistake.  —  With  a  plumb- 
line  in  his  hand~\  i.e.  the  purpose  of  the  builder  is  to  test  the 
character  of  the  wall,  in  order  to  determine  whether  it  has  been 
built  thoroughly  and  exactly  (cf.  Is.  2817).  There  is  here  an  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  work  of  destruction  which  is  to  be  spoken  of  later, 
for  walls  were  destroyed  by  plumb-line,  i.e.  thoroughly  (La.  28 
Is.  34u  2  K.  2 113).  It  is  not  enough  to  understand  that  the  plumb- 
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line  indicates  the  measurement  of  that  part  of  the  wall  which  is 
to  be  destroyed.*  —  8.  1  am  setting  a  plumb-line  in  the  midst  of 
my  people  Israel ]  The  builder  will  test  the  structure,  and  that 
which  does  not  stand  the  test  shall  be  destroyed  (cf.  texts  cited 
above).  —  And  I  will  not  again  pass  by  them  any  more ]  In  the 
former  visions  Yahweh  had  permitted  the  intercession  of  the 
prophet,  but  now  any  request  to  this  effect  is  anticipated  and  shut 
off.  To  pass  by  or  over  is  to  pardon  (Mi.  718  Pr.  1911).  Hoffmann’s 
translation  of  "TOD  by  “  harvest  ”  has  nothing  in  its  favor.  —  9.  The 
high  places]  Down  to  the  days  of  Josiah  the  nation  worshipped 
Yahweh  regularly  and  legitimately  upon  the  so-called  high  places. t 
These  were  natural  or  artificial  eminences  chosen  as  being  nearer 
the  abode  of  the  gods.  Other  nations  had  followed  this  same 
custom  (Dt.  122 ;  cf.  also  Is.  152  1612,  and  the  Mesha-stone,  1.  3). 
On  these  high  places,  an  altar  was  raised,  which  was  attended  by 
priests  (1  K.  i231ffi  i332f  ).  When,  in  and  after  Josiah’s  time,  the 
centralization  of  the  worship  had  been  effected,  in  connection  with 
the  publication  and  acceptance  of  Deuteronomy,  a  ban  was  placed 
upon  worship  at  the  high  places.  But  in  the  days  of  Amos  this 
centralization  had  not  taken  place.  When,  therefore,  he  speaks 
reprovingly  of  the  worship  conducted  at  these  places,  it  is  not 
because  of  the  many  places  as  distinguished  from  one  place,  but 
because  of  the  unsatisfactory  ( i.e .  unspiritual,  perfunctory)  char¬ 
acter  of  the  worship. —  Of  Isaac']  A  synonym  used  by  Amos  alone 
for  Israel.  It  may  include  Judah,  but  not  Edom.  J  Many  sugges¬ 
tions  have  been  made  touching  the  use  here  of  this  word,  e.g. 
(1)  because  Isaac’s  example  was  often  quoted  in  support  of  this 
idolatrous  practice  ;  §  (2)  with  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  “mockery”  as  descriptive  of  the  worship  here  conducted  ||  (©, 
followed  by  Jerome  and  Theodoret,  treats  the  word  as  an  appella¬ 
tive,  “mockery  ”)  ;  (3)  for  the  altar  at  Beersheba,  built  by  Isaac 
(Gn.  26s5),  greater  antiquity  and  authority  were  claimed  than  for 
the  worship  at  Jerusalem  ;  (4)  to  contrast  “  their  deeds  with  the 

blameless,  gentle  piety  of  Isaac.”  **  The  spelling  prt£P  for  pnT, 
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found  in  v.16  and  in  Ps.  1059  Je.  33s6,  has  been  thought  to  be  pro¬ 
vincial,*  and  to  cast  ridicule  on  the  idol-worship. f —  And  the 
sanctuaries  of  Israel  shall  be  laid  waste~\  The  exactness  of  the 
parallelism  is  to  be  noted;!  but  the  order  is  chiastic.  —  And 
I  will  rise  up  against  the  house  of  feroboain  with  the  sword ] 
Cf.  Ho.  i4.  Drought  was  the  punishment  pictured  in  the  first 
vision,  locusts  in  the  second,  and  now  the  sword  in  the  third ;  cf. 
the  parallel  in  46-11.  The  prediction  is  plainly  one  against  Jero¬ 
boam’s  dynasty;  the  great  destruction  is  coming  in  Jeroboam’s 
time  ;  and,  in  the  prophet’s  mind,  the  destruction  of  the  dynasty 
and  that  of  Israel  are  synonymous.  The  ruin  of  Jeroboam’s  house 
is  not  an  incident  in  the  general  destruction,  but  the  climax.  The 
sword  stands  for  the  Assyrian  army;  cf.  614.  The  application  in 
the  third  vision  is  made  directly  to  Israel.  One  application  serves 
for  all  three  visions. 

7.  Indicates  something  more  formal  and  fixed  than  icy  (Dr.). — 

pjN  rroi]  Characteristic  Hebrew  idiom,  cf.  Is.  6Cia  2  S.  161  Zc.  26  2  Ch.  2619. 
For  order  of  words  in  circ.  cl.  cf.  H.  45  rm.  (</);  Ko.  362  c;  GK.  156  b.  On 
meaning  of  "|jn,  cf.  Lag.  BN.,  p.  175,  1.  5  ;  Jensen,  Hitliter  u.  Armenier, 
p.  209;  Dl.  HIVB.  p.  101  ;  Riedel,  p.  31.  —  8.  dip  mn]  Ptcp.  refers  to 
present,  not  to  future  time.  —  my  rpciN  «S]  Usual  idiom  to  express  the  idea 
of  doing  (or  not  doing)  a  thing  once  more,  e.g.  52  713  Dt.  519  Gn.  812  Is.  2312, 
etc. — S  -uy]  Pass  by,  forgive,  cf.  3ip3  "ay  (517),  pass  through,  destroy. — 
9.  lean]  Other  words  expressing  the  idea  of  waste,  desolation  are  3 in,  3Ni, 
THJ>,  riN&\  —  3-iru]  3  of  instrument. 

§  12.  An  Accusation  and  a  Reply,  f^17. 

(1)  The  priest  of  Bethel,  to  whose  ears  have  come  the  words 
of  Amos’s  utterances,  charges  him  to  the  king  as  a  conspirator; 
and,  acting  doubtless  for  the  king,  orders  him  to  leave  Bethel, 
the  king’s  headquarters,  and  return  to  Judah. 

(2)  The  prophet  Amos,  in  reply  to  the  charges  of  the  priest, 
asserts  that  he  is  not  one  of  the  prophetic  guild,  but  a  herdsman 
sent  by  Yahweh  directly  to  speak  to  Israel  ;  and,  acting  as 
Yahweh’s  spokesman,  declares  the  fate  of  the  priest,  his  family, 
and  his  country. 
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This  passage  has  always  until  recently  (see  my  strophic  arrangement  in 
BIV.,  Nov.  1898,  pp.  333-8)  been  taken  as  a  piece  of  historical  prose  thrown 
in  between  the  lirst  and  second  groups  of  visions.  It  is  clear  that  it  is  an 
episode  growing  out  of  former  utterances  of  Amos  (cf.  Riedel’s  suggestion 
that  710-17  was  placed  after  7°  because  the  name  Jeroboam  occurs  nowhere  else 
in  the  book).  At  first  sight  it  would  seem  to  be  prose  ;  and  yet  mere  prose 
would  scarcely  be  expected  even  in  an  episode  if  we  remember  (1)  the 
very  early  date  of  the  work  of  Amos,  and  the  tendency,  at  this  early  date, 
to  describe  all  events  in  poetry;  cf.  Ju.  chap.  5,  Ex.  151'18;  (2)  the  fact  that 
Amos  in  his  introductory  address,  which  was  prosaic  enough  from  one  point 
of  view,  and  very  monotonous,  nevertheless  adopted  the  poetic  form  and 
worked  out  the  various  statements  in  so  careful  a  manner  as  to  make  them 
seem  almost  artificial.  If,  now,  we  note  still  further  (3)  the  many  parallelisms 
which  the  passage  contains  ;  (4)  the  logical  division  into  two  parts  (vs.10-13 
and  vs.14"17);  (5)  the  triple  division  of  the  first  part,  viz.  v.10  six  lines,  v.11 
three  lines,  vs.1'2-  13  six  lines  ;  (6)  the  similar  triple  division  of  the  second 
part,  viz.  vs.14- 13  six  lines,  v.16  three  lines,  v.17  six  lines  ;  and  (7)  the  measure 
of  the  first  part,  regular  trimeter,  and  that  of  the  second,  regular  tetrameter,  we 
have  sufficient  data  for  supposing  that  this  was  originally  intended  to  be  poetry. 
The  artistic  skill  which  put  the  accusation  in  a  trimeter  movement,  and  the 
strong  and  terrible  reply  in  the  heavier  and  statelier  tetrameter  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Amos.  The  symmetry  is  throughout  extraordinary.  Lohr  (1901) 
also  maintains  the  poetical  character  of  this  narrative  and  arranges  it  in  five 
strophes  of  four  lines  each,  the  introductory  statements  in  vs.101214  17  being 
regarded  as  prose  :  str.  1  =  vs.10- 11 ;  str.  2  =  vs.12- 13  ;  str.  3  —  vs.14- 13  ;  str.  4 
=  v.16 ;  str.  5  =  v.17.  But  this  arrangement  involves  (1)  the  omission  of 
mm  >Sn  idn'I  from  v.15 ;  (2)  the  omission  of  lnoiN  Syto  nSj'  nSj  Snob-'-i  from 
v.17;  (3)  considerable  irregularity  in  the  length  of  lines;  (4)  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  ion  nnN  as  a  line,  although  the  corresponding  line,  mm  odn  no  pS, 
in  v.17  is  not  counted.  Elhorst  (1900)  treats  the  passage  as  poetry  and 
arranges  it  in  three  strophes  :  (1)  vs.10"13  =  18  lines  ;  (2)  vs.1G-17“  =  6  lines; 
(3)  v.173  =  3  lines.  This  arrangement  exhibits  neither  symmetry  nor  logic. 
See  also  Baumann’s  strophic  arrangement.  For  a  discussion  of  the  authen¬ 
ticity  and  date  of  this  portion  of  the  book  of  Amos  v.  pp.  cxxiv,  cxxix. 

10.  po]  3T  (On  as  usual.  —  m?p]  2.  Av^witrev  dvarapaotro,  a  corruption  of 
brolyaev  Avrapcriv  ( v .  Field,  Hex.~).  —  11.  niD']  Gr.  adds  mo.  - — 12.  nth] 
©  0  opCov  ;  3J  qui  vides.  —  on1?  .  .  .  Son]  ©  Karaulov.  — 13.  Nin]  Lohr  and 
Baumann  om.  the  second  time.  — 14.  'OJn]  ©§  om.  the  second  (so  also 
Lohr  and  Baumann).  —  opro]  Lit.  ccrw-herd,  is  inconsistent  with  jnx  in 
v.16,  and  must  therefore  either  be  changed  to  ipu,  cf.  I1  (so  Hi.,  Gr., 
We.,  Gun.,  Mit.,  Dr.,  Now.,  Oort,  Em,;  Elh.,  Lohr,  Oet.,  Baumann),  or  be 
taken  in  a  general  sense,  the  larger  including  the  lesser.  —  D'Dptf  dSioi] 
2.  fy™  <rvKop.6pou s.  ®  NnSpop  j'DpBh,  and  adds  “  because  of  the  sins  of 
the  people  Israel,  I  afflict  my  soul.”  —  15.  ’inNo]  ©  {k;  U  cum  sequerer. 
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—  Sn]  S  =  (so  also  Elh.,  Oort,  Em.\  Oet.).  — 16.  H'tfln  ©  OV  fJL7) 
ix^ayuTrjaeis,  perhaps  =  'l'i’Nn  (Vol.),  cf.  5j®,  rpVn  (w.  Seb.  in  loc.).  U  non 
stillabis ;  2.  oi/K  i-rriTipricreiS  ;  ’A.  oil  <TTa\d£eis  =  £51®. —  pna»']  ©  Ta/cc6/3; 
U®  =  v.9.  —  17  a.  njin  i'pa]  Hoffm.’s  reading,  njjn  is  unnecessary,  and 
is  rightly  objected  to  by  Gun.  because  :  (1)  np  =:  ns  only  in  Aramaic  (Dn.  416) ; 
(2)  nn  with  3  is  not  used  to  express  such  an  action;  (3)  other  words,  e.g, 
b.w,  are  regularly  used  to  denote  violation  of  this  sort ;  (4)  £51®  is  per¬ 
fectly  clear.  Hal.  rupp.  — 17  b.  Lohr  and  Baumann  om.  last  clause,  ©adds, 
from  beginning  of  chap.  8,  the  words :  o'vtus  e5ei£^  /rot  Kbpios. 

10.  And  Amaziah  the  priest  of  Bethel ]  This  outbreak  led  by 
the  priest,  perhaps  a  high  priest  (certainly  not  the  only  priest), 
was  provoked  by  the  scathing  words  which  now  for  some  time 
Amos  had  been  preaching.  It  is  not  impossible  to  suppose  that 
the  interruption  was  due  immediately  to  the  utterance  of  v.9.* 
But  from  the  beginning  the  prophet  had  antagonized  the  priestly 
order.  The  interests  of  the  priest  were  identical  with  those 
of  the  king.  —  Amos  has  conspired  against  thee~\  The  prophet  is 
not  charged  with  having  entered  into  actual  conspiracy;  but 
rather  with  conduct  of  a  deceitful  and  seditious  character  which 
would  produce  conspiracy.  —  The  land  is  not  able  to  contain  all 
his  words ]  Either  the  land  is  too  small,  f  the  prophet’s  words 
being  too  many  and  too  atrocious;  or,  the  people  cannot  endure 
the  prophet’s  work,  because  it  is  so  hostile,  the  priest  thus  pro¬ 
claiming  in  hyperbolical  fashion  his  own  thought  as  that  of  the 
people.  — 11.  Jeroboam  shall  die  by  the  sword~\  The  words  of 
Amos  here  quoted  by  the  priest  contain  only  the  subject  of  his 
preaching,  and  this,  indeed,  is  given  in  a  form  which  would  be 
most  likely  to  incite  the  king,  for  it  will  be  noted  that  (1)  the 
actual  statement  of  Amos  was  not  personal ;  he  said  the  house 
of  Jeroboam  (7°),  J  although,  while  Jeroboam  was  still  alive  he  was 
the  principal  member  of  the  house  ;§  (2)  the  reasons  for  Amos’s 
words  are  not  given,  viz.  Israel’s  sins  and  the  prophet’s  inter¬ 
cession.  Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  no  concise  statement  of 
this  kind  could  be  more  accurate,  and  it  may  therefore  be  an 
injustice  to  charge  the  priest  with  distorting  or  perverting  the 
prophet’s  words.  ||  —  Israel  shall  surely  go  away  into  captivity~\ 

*  Ke„  We.  f  Va.,  Ros.,  Hd„  Dr.  §  Hi.,  Ke„  We. 

t  Os.,  Geb.,  Har.,  Jus.,  Schro.,  Pu.  ||  So  Now. ;  per  contra  GAS.,  Dr. 
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These  words  had  been  uttered  by  the  prophet  many  times ; 
cf.  5s- 27  67.  —  12.  And  Amaziah  spoke  unto  Amos~\  This  message 
was  sent  by  the  priest  to  Amos,  either  (1)  because  his  words 
to  the  king  produced  no  effect,  and  he  was  compelled  there¬ 
fore  to  act  upon  his  own  authority;*  or  (2)  after  the  message 
had  been  sent  to  the  king  and  before  the  answer  had  been 
returned ;  in  this  case  they  were  prompted  by  a  friendly  desire 
to  have  the  prophet  avoid  the  king’s  wrath,  |  or,  as  seems  most 
plausible,  (3)  on  the  authority  of  the  king,  the  statement  to  that 
effect  being  omitted ;  j  such  ellipses  in  conversation  are  very 
common;  cf.  Is.  710-13.  There  is  no  evidence  (4)  that  an  un¬ 
satisfactory  answer  had  been  received  from  the  king,  and  is 
left  unmentioned  because  it  was  unsatisfactory.  §  —  O  thou  Seer /] 
Cf.  the  rendering,  visionary.  ||  The  history  of  nth  is  brief:  If  in 
pre-exilic  literature  it  is  used  only  of  Gad  (2  S.  2411,  cf.  1  Ch.  21°)  ; 
in  later  literature  it  occurs  2  Ch.  29s5  (Gad),  1  Ch.  25s  (Heman), 
2  Ch.  929  1215  (Iddo),  192  (Jehu,  son  of  Hanani),  29s0  (Asaph), 
3515  (Jeduthun),  and  (in  the  plural)  Is.  29103o10  Mi.  37  2  Ch.  331819. 
The  other  word  translated  seer,  is  said  (1  S.  9°)  to  be  the 
oldest  designation  for  prophet,  and  is  used  as  a  title  only  of 
Samuel  (1  S.  9° 111819  1  Ch.  9s2  26s8  29s9),  of  Hanani  (2  Ch.  16710), 
and  in  plural,  Is.  3010.  Amos  had  just  announced  three  visions ; 
it  was  appropriate  to  apply  to  him  this  title ;  **  but  it  is  also 
probable  that  mockery  was  intended,  much  as  if  we  should  say, 
“  O  thou  gazer  !  ”  Jt  —  G°>  flce  thee  to  the  land  of  Judah~\  This 
is  not  the  advice  of  a  friend ;  but  the  command  of  one  in  au¬ 
thority.  In  Judah,  the  prophet’s  own  land,  he  might  say  con¬ 
cerning  Israel  what  he  pleased.  —  Eat  bread  there  and  prophesy 
there~]  To  understand  this  it  must  be  noted  (1)  that  in  the  ear¬ 
lier  days  there  were  soothsayers,  rather  than  prophets,  whom 
the  people  consulted  about  the  affairs  of  life,  making  a  gift  for 
the  privilege  of  the  consultation  (cf.  1  S.  97  8)  ;  (2)  that  these 
soothsayers  constituted  local  guilds  (i.e.  the  schools  of  the  proph¬ 
ets),  and,  for  the  most  part,  restricted  their  work  to  a  particular 
locality,  securing  their  livelihood  by  means  of  the  gifts  received, 

*  Dr.  f  Ros.  t  Ew.  §  Cal.  ||  GAS.  H  See  Dr.,  p.  206. 

**  Dahl,  Mit.,  Dr.,  Da.  ( DB .  IV.  109).  ft  Merc.,  Jus.,  Ros.,  Hd.,  Dr. 

XX  Cf.  Da.,  art.  "  Prophecy  and  Prophets,”  DB. 
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i.e.  from  charity;  (3)  that  in  later  times  the  great  mass  of 
the  so-called  prophets  were  only  soothsayers  of  this  character, 
receiving  rewards  from  the  people  for  speaking  according  to 
their  wishes  (cf.  Is.  30™  Mi.  3*  Ez.  1319  1  K.  2213  Je.  231617  281"* 
298f)  ;  (4)  that,  in  every  case,  those  whom  time  has  shown  to 
be  true  prophets  were,  like  Amos,  bold  in  their  utterance,  and 
regardless  of  public  opinion.  The  priest  is  anxious  to  dismiss 
Amos,  for  he  supposes  him  to  be  a  soothsayer,  and  therefore 
one  who  is  in  sympathetic  touch  with  the  masses  of  the  people, 
and  these,  as  always,  are  ready  to  rise  against  those  who  are 
in  authority.  He  orders  him  to  go  to  Judah,  where  he  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  making  a  livelihood  by  uttering  invectives  against 
Israel,  for  the  people  of  Judah  will  be  pleased  to  hear  of  any 
calamity  which  threatens  Jeroboam  II.  —  13.  But  at  Bethel  thou 
shalt  no  longer  prophesy\  Cf.  212.  Then  follow  two  reasons  for 
this  banishment :  ( 1 )  Bethel  is  the  place  of  the  king’s  sanctuary, 
i.e.  the  principal  headquarters  in  the  kingdom  for  the  national 
religion;  and  (2)  it  is  the  royal  residence;  these,  of  course, 
were  the  very  reasons  why  Amos  desired  to  preach  in  this  place. — 
14.  And  Amos  answei-ed  and  said~\  With  these  words  the  move¬ 
ment  leaves  the  lighter  trimeter,  and  becomes  a  heavier,  more 
sonorous  tetrameter.  The  opening  words  are  strong :  /  am  no 
prophet,  nor  a  prophet's  son,  etc. ]  “  Amos  was  the  founder  and 
the  purest  type  of  a  new  phase  of  prophecy.”*  The  use  of  the 
past  tense,  I  was  no  prophet,  etc.  {i.e.  when  I  was  called),  to 
avoid  a  contradiction  f  with  v.15,  is  based  upon  a  misconception 
of  the  meaning  of  the  prophet’s  words,  which  is,  “  I  am  not  a 
prophet  by  profession,  nor  am  I  a  member  of  a  prophetic  guild.”  J 
The  literal  use  of  the  phrase,  prophet's  son,  has  been  defended  § 
on  the  ground  that  among  false  prophets  the  office  was  trans¬ 
mitted  from  father  to  son ;  but  for  this  no  evidence  exists.  The 
other  interpretation  depends  upon  (1)  the  general  use  of  the 
word  “  son  ”  in  Semitic  in  the  sense  of  belongmg  to,  (2)  the  name 
applied  to  the  companies  of  prophets  at  Bethel,  Gilgal,  etc. 
(cf.  1  K.  2035  2  K.  23'6'715,  etc.).  —  A  shepherd  am  /]  See  on  i1. 


*  We.  Prol.  472.  f  So  ©S>,  Ros.,  Schro.,  AV.,  RV.,  Dr. 

+  UBT,  Cal.,  Mau.,  Hd„  Ke.,  We.,  Mil.,  Dr.,  GAS.  §  Har. 
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—  And  a  dresser  of  sycamores ]  This  occupation  was  of  the 
lowest  in  rank,  and,  joined  with  that  of  herdsman,  it  indicates  the 
humble  origin  of  the  prophet.  has  been  thought  *  to  refer 

to  the  “  piercing  ”  of  the  fruit  in  order  that  it  might  ripen  ;  but 
the  verb  is  better  understood  as  signifying  “  to  tend  or  dress 
the  fruit  of  the  sycamores”  (v.i.).  This  fruit  resembles  a  small 
fig,  although  it  is  very  insipid  in  taste.  The  tree  “grew  abun¬ 
dantly  in  the  mild  climate  of  the  Shephelah,  or  Maritime  Plain 
(i  K.  io27  i  Ch.  2  728) ,  as  it  does  still  in  that  of  the  deep  Jordan 
valley;  in  Egypt,  where  it  also  grew  (Ps.  T&*7),  and  where  it  is 
found  still,  its  wood  was  used  for  doors,  boxes,  coffins,  and  articles 
of  furniture  (Wilkinson-Birch,  Anc.  Eg.  II.  416).  It  attains  the 
size  of  a  walnut  tree,  has  wide-spreading  branches,  and,  on  account 
of  its  shade,  is  often  planted  by  the  wayside  (Lk.  194).  The  fruit 
grows,  not  on  the  branches,  but  on  little  sprigs  rising  directly 
out  of  the  stem,  and  in  clusters  like  the  grape  —  it  is  something 
like  a  small  fig  in  shape  and  size,  but  insipid  and  woody  in 
taste”  (Driver,  p.  207). f  — 15.  Go,  prophesy  against  my  people, 
Israel']  It  was  while  he  was  following  his  occupation  that  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  Yahweh  came  to  him,  a  message  which  he  could  not  refuse 
to  obey,  a  command,  indeed,  to  go  north  to  Israel,  and  to  preach 
against  her.  The  prep,  bx  is  euphemistic  for  bu  (cf.  v.16).  This 
usage  in  a  bad  sense  (cf.  Je.  26Uff'  28s  Ez.  62)  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  context.  J  “There  is  a  note  of  yearning”  in  the  suffix 
V  of  (cf.  “  thy  ”  in  915).  §  — 16.  Now,  therefore]  All  that  has 
been  said  thus  far  is  preliminary,  the  real  word  is  yet  to  be 
spoken. —  Thou  sayest]  A  marked  antithesis  is  made  between  the 
thou  sayest  of  Amaziah  and  the  Yahweh  hath  said  (v.17). —  Thou 
shall  not  preach]  sp3  in  Hiph.  is  here  first  used  of  prophecy 
(cf.  Mi.  28-11  Ez.  2i2,7  Jb.  2922  also  Ct.  416  Dt.  3 22) .  The  transfer 
of  drop  to  preach  may  rest  upon  the  idea  that  the  word  of 
prophecy  drops  refreshingly  like  dew  upon  the  obedient,  weari¬ 
somely  upon  the  disobedient ;  ||  or,  better,  may  have  been  suggested 
by  the  flow  of  prophetic  speech  when  in  the  ecstasy.^!  The 
verb  is  here  essentially  synonymous  with  KS3  of  the  parallel  clause, 

*  ©IT,  Ba. ;  cf.  Lagarde,  Mit.  I.  68  f. ;  Che.  in  WRS.  Proph.  396  ;  Mit.,  Dr. 

t  Cf.  G.  E.  Post,  art.  "  Sycamore,"  DIS.  ||  Pu. 

I  Mau.,  We.  $  Mit.  II  Dr. 
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and  does  not  carry  with  it  any  contemptuous  idea.  — 17.  Thy 
wife  shall  be  a  harlot  in  the  city\  This  does  not  imply  that  she 
is  already  one  of  the  mitHp  of  Baal ;  *  or  that  she  shall  enter 
voluntarily  into  whoredom,  in  order  to  obtain  her  accustomed 
luxuries ;  t  or  that  she  will  be  seduced  by  the  conquerors ;  J  but 
that  she  shall  be  forcibly  ravished,  §  and  that  in  the  city,  i.e.  in 
public  (cf.  i13  Is.  1316  La.  511  Zc.  142),  the  disgrace  being  all  the 
greater.  ||  —  Thy  sons  and  thy  daughters  shall  fall  by  the  sword~\ 
i.e.  thy  children.  The  daughters  were  generally  taken  as  wives  for 
the  soldiers,  but  the  punishment  is  here  extraordinary. —  Thy  land 
shall  be  divided  by  line~\  This  distribution  of  land  to  colonists  was 
in  accordance  with  the  Assyrian  policy  after  the  time  of  Tiglath- 
pileser  III.  (cf.  2  K.  1724  Mi.  24  Je.  612).  The  line  was,  of  course, 
the  measuring-line.  —  Thou  shall  die  in  an  unclean  soiT\  This 
is  characteristic  of  the  early  Israelitish  thought.  Any  land  in 
which  Yahweh  was  not  present  was  unclean  (1  S.  26w).  More¬ 
over,  Yahweh  could  not  be  present,  unless  he  could  be  properly 
worshipped  (cf.  Ho.  9s-4  Ez.  413).^[  The  reference  is  probably 
to  Assyria.  It  was  for  this  reason,  in  part,  that  no  place  of  wor¬ 
ship  was  established  in  Babylon  during  the  exile.  —  Israel  shall 
surely  go  into  captivity  away  from  his  land~\  The  very  words 
(v.11)  with  which  Amaziah  had  charged  him  are  now  repeated. 
This  shows  his  daring.  These  words  were,  after  all,  the  sum  and 
substance  of  his  preaching.  Perhaps  he  expected  the  captivity 
immediately.  In  any  case,  about  twenty-five  years  passes  before 
Tiglathpileser  III.  attacks  Israel,  and  thirty-five  before  Samaria 
is  destroyed  by  Sargon. 

/■  /  y 

10.  Snip]  From  Sri;  cf.  Arabic  <J>5p  .  The  1  of  the  preformative  has 
arisen  through  a  depression  of  the  vowel  from  Sr1"  (ground-form  yaukhal 
=  yawkhal)  ;  GK.  69  r;  so  Ko.  I.  i,  36,  2;  Bottcher,  §  475  f.,  Bickell,  §  33, 
Stade,  §  486.  On  the  basis  of  the  proper  name  Sn-VV  (Je.  37s ;  cf.  3S1),  Ew.8 
§127^,  explains  it  as  a  Iloph.  always  used  instead  of  the  Qal. —  Suin'?] 
From  another  root,  but  similar  in  sound  to  Snin. — 11.  rim]  Emph.  position; 
chiastic  order;  and  the  emph.  inf.  nSi;  cf.  5®  717;  GK.  1 1 3  w ;  Ew.8  §312(7. 
— 12.  nir]  Imv.  fol.  by  another  imv.,  and  this  by  an  impf.,  —  a  rare  combi- 


*  Jus. ;  cf.  Har.  f  Ew.  J  Geb. 

$  Cal.,  Ros.,  Mau.,  Hi.,  Hd.,  Pu„  We.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Dr.  ||  See  RP.  III.  51. 
U  Now.  Arch .  II.  275 f. ;  WRS.  OTJC.  249 f. 
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nation. —  tojn]  GK.  no/;  H.  23, rm.(i).  —  3S]  Eth.  dat.;  H.  39,7;  Ew.8, 
§315  a;  Ko.  35. — 13.  Ssrno]  Emph.  pos.;  acc.  of  place. —  Nin]  Showing 
that  SntiO  is  masc.,  as  are  all  names  of  towns  in  which  m2  appears;  Ko. 
248  c. — up  q'Din  nS]  Cf.  52  78  82. —  "|Sd  BHpD]  Note  omission  of  art.  with 
■jSd  in  this  common  phrase,  cf.  Da.  §  22,  rm.  3.  — 14.  jp'i]  Here  used  in 
the  technical  sense  of  retort ,  or  reply  to  an  accusation  ;  cf.  Jb.  98. 14.  ts.  32  1()3 
etc.  —  DS12]  The  vb.  seems  to  be  a  loan-word,  being  a  denominative  from 

the  Arabic  a  fig,  or  Ethiopic  balasa  =  fig,  or  sycamore  (Di.  Lex. 

Aeth.  col.  487;  Lag.  BN.  108),  and  evidently  =  to  care  for,  or  dress,  figs, 
or  sycamores.  ©  renders  kvI^wv  =  scraping;  ©.similarly  (xo.piujcnnv')  ;  this, 
perhaps,  points  to  some  process  of  nipping  the  fruit  to  aid  it  in  maturing. 
(Cf.  Lag.  Mil.  I.  68  f. ;  Tristram,  Nat.  Hist.  Bib.  399.)  — 15.  ’jnp'i]  The 
waw  cons.  =  but.  —  idn  nriN]  In  contrast  with  mm  -ton  ns. 

§  13.  A  fourth  vision  of  destruction,  with  an  explanatory 
discourse.  81'14. 

(1)  A  vision  of  summer  fruit,  the  ripeness  of  which  indicates 
that  its  end  has  come;  81,2.  (2)  An  address:  O  ye  who  are 

corrupt,  who  practise  every  manner  of  wrong-doing,  against 
whom  the  earth  quaked,  but  in  vain  —  the  day  is  coming  when 
the  sun  shall  be  darkened,  when  slaughter  shall  prevail,  when 
mourning  shall  be  universal,  when  a  famine  for  the  presence  of 
Yahweh  shall  fill  the  land,  for  he  may  not  be  found ;  when  the 
strongest  shall  faint,  when  men  shall  swear  by  their  gods,  and 
when  they  shall  fall,  never  to  rise.  84_67f- 9  and  3. 10. 11  f.  13 f.. 

This  section  is  a  logical  unit.  It  is  composed  of  seven  strophes  of  trimeter 
movement,  each  of  six  lines.  Each  strophe  represents  a  step  in  the  progress 
of  the  thought:  str.  1  (vs.1-2),  the  vision  that  the  end  has  come;  str.  2  (vs.4"6), 
a  pointed  arraignment  of  those  who  stand  accused;  str.  3  (vs.7-8),  the  threat  of 
earthquake;  str.  4  (vs.9-3),  the  darkening  of  the  sun,  the  slaughter  of  multi¬ 
tudes;  str.  5  (v.10),  deep  and  universal  mourning;  str.  6  (vs.11-12),  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  his  people  by  Yahweh  ;  str.  7  (vs.13-  14),  despair,  confusion, 
destruction. 

The  most  important  modifications  of  the  text  are  the  following:  (1)  The 
omission  of  v.2a,  —  the  question  and  answer,  a  gloss,  after  the  style  of  Zecha- 
riah,  which  has  crept  in  and  supplanted  the  original  third  line  of  the  strophe. 
This  third  line  contained,  perhaps,  a  further  description  of  the  y'p  31S3,  cf. 
a  similar  expanded  form  in  47  71;  (2)  the  transposition  of  v.3,  describing  the 
wailing  because  of  slaughter,  to  follow  v.9,  thus  making  with  v.9  a  complete 
strophe.  In  its  present  place  v.8  has  no  meaning,  while,  after  v.9,  it  not  only 
continues  the  thought  of  terrible  punishment,  but  prepares  the  way  for  the 
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following  strophe,  which  is  wholly  given  up  to  the  thought  of  mourning; 
(3)  the  omission  of  v.6,  which  consists  of  the  repetition,  with  slight  changes, 
of  2eb,  and  the  gloss  TOBO  -o  Sddi;  (4)  the  omission  of  the  stereotyped 
phrases  in  v.Uo:  mm  ...  njn.  Hal.’s  transposition  of  vs.llaud12  to  precede 
911  is  at  least  unnecessary. 

VIII.  1,  2.  The  fourth  vision  of  destruction  —  the  basket  of 
summer  fruit. 

1.  yp  ata]  ©  Ayyos  i£euroD,  perhaps  =  tpp  'Sp  (Schro.);  ’A.,  Kd\ados 

P  * 

dirwpas  (=151®);  2.,  Ka\ap.os  oniipas;  0.,  Ayyos  dirwpas  depivijs;  Sb  J-*.  ■  i 

P  7 

V  5  =  yp_rpD,  or  yp  nSs  (Seb.);  ®  c<mp  mvp  iSp  jnd;  ~E  uncinus  pomorum. 

—  2.  tDK’i]  &  adds  'Sn  mm. —  ypn]  Hoffm.  (so  Gu.). 

1.  Thus  the  Lord  Yahweh  showed  me~\  Each  of  the  first  four 
visions  begins  with  the  same  words.  —  A  basket  of  summer  fruity 
The  word  occurs  only  once  outside  of  this  passage,  viz.  in 
Je.  527,  where  it  is  “cage”  (cf.  Assyr.  kilubi,  bird-net).  The 

word  was  doubtless  a  general  term  for  receptacle  (cf.  JOT, 
stitch,  braid'),  used  alike  for  cage  or  basket.  The  use  of  pp, 
summer  fruit  (cf.  Je.  24lff)  is  to  be  connected  with  the  yp  (end) 
of  v.2.  The  picture  in  the  vision  is  suggested  by  the  thought 
concerning  Israel.  —  2.  The  end  has  come  unto  my  people  Israel ] 
The  advance  in  thought  between  this  and  the  former  visions  will 
be  noted.  The  end  is  now  close.  Paronomasia,  or  punning,  is 
not  infrequent  among  the  prophets.*  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  words  yp  and  pp  are  at  all  connected  etymologically.f 

—  I  will  not  again  pass  them  by]  Cf.  7s.  For  v.3,  v.i.,  p.  181. 
This  vision  is  really  a  reassertion  of  the  thought  contained  in 

the  third  vision,  which  had  been  interrupted.  Three  interpreta¬ 
tions  are  suggested:  (1)  As  summer  fruit,  when  ripe,  may  not 
last  long,  so  Israel,  ripe  in  her  sins,  shall  now  come  to  an  end.  j 
(2)  As  summer  fruit  is  plucked  when  ripe,  so  that  it  may  not  rot, 
so  shall  Israel  be  removed  from  home  and  carried  into  captivity.  § 
But  it  is  better  to  adopt  another,  viz.  (3)  the  summer  fruit  is  late 

*  See  Je.  iUf.  50s0-  5120  Ez.  2510  Mi.  inf.  Ho.  i5;  cf.  Casanowicz,  Paronomasia 

in  the  O.  T. 

f  Cf.  Hoffm.,  who  substitutes  yp  for  yp,  and  treats  as  in  7s. 

\  So  Cal.,  Mau,,  Now.,  Elh,  §  Merc.,  Ros.,  Hes.,  Schlier. 
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and  poor,  the  best  being  gathered  earlier ;  a  receptacle  containing 
summer  fruit  shows  the  last  of  the  crop,  the  end  of  the  year,  and, 
by  analogy,  the  approaching  end  of  Israel’s  kingdom.* 

4-6,  7 f.,  9  and  3,  10,  Ilf.,  13 f.  An  address,  growing  out 
of  the  vision,  directed  to  the  corrupt  and  wicked  Israelites,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  certain  and  immediate  destruction  of  the  nation. 
V.4  has  no  connection  with  v.3,  which  for  this  and  other  reasons 
is  transferred  to  follow  v.9. 

4.  D'chipp]  Read  D’BNB’n  =  who  tread  upon  (so  We.,  Now.,  Oet.).  ©  ot 

iierplpovres  els  t6  wpul,  the  last  three  words  being,  perhaps,  a  dittog.  of 

0 

eierpipovres  (so  Hirscht).  &  ;  —  nwurn  (Seb.),  cf.  2C  J’D’eN. — 

jran]  S  om.  —  maitoi]  S  om.;  ©  KaraSwacrTehovres;  0.  \vovres;  E  dejicere 
facitis.  Gr.  DN  piPpS.  Hoffm.  paipSt.  Now.  D'pE’pm  (so  Oort,  Em.;  Marti). 
Oet.  marS,  omitting  t  (so  Bewer,  AJSL.  XIX.  Ii6f.,  who  considers  it  an 
adverbial  expression  meaning  altogether').  Elh.  rvritpS,  which  he  transposes 
between  O'DNIPn  and  Jl'ax.  —  ypx]  ©  a7rd  rrjs  yrjs.  Bewer  adds  ir\  — 
5.  ennn]  Gr.  tthnn.  —  lass’]  E  merces ;  ©  om.  (so  Marti).  —  natym]  §  adds 
a  predicate,  viz.  j-dVZo.  Gr.  jimm —  pa]  ©  Bt]oavpt>v  =  psin;  so  S  (so  also 
Oort,  Th T.  XIV.  155,  and  Em.;  Gr.,  Elh.).  E  frumentum.  —  popnP]  j?2T, 
1  p.  pi.,  as  also  for  the  remaining  infinitives.  —  mph]  Oort  {Em.)  nwpS. 
We.  nipSl  (so  Marti,  Now.2).  — 6.  Sdd]  ©  a7rd  iravrbs  (=Sap);  3  &_k,. — 
Pa]  ©  yevfipuiTos;  ©Qm,  irpdtrews ;  perhaps  =  NP3  (Va.,  Stek.),  or  par  (Vol.). 
Gr.  paa  or  pap. — P'assn]  Hoffm.  para.  Oort  rejects  the  last  three  words 
of  v.6;  while  Lohr  and  Oet.  consider  the  first  six  a  repetition  from  26,  and 
doubt  whether  the  last  three  words  should  be  connected  wdth  v.8,  or  be 
looked  upon  as  the  conclusion  of  a  missing  sentence.  We.,  Now.,  Bau¬ 
mann,  and  Marti  reject  the  entire  verse.  —  7.  app'  JiNJa]  S  om.  a  and 
renders  as  an  appos.  to  mm.  Gr.  pxaS.  —  nar.x]  ©  liri\T]<r6i/)creTcu ;  so  2L 

—  ns:S]  ©,  misunderstanding,  renders  els  vckos  (cf.  iu). — oms’pc]  ©  = 
□a'rjjD  (so  Marti).  —  8.  tjp.p]  Hal.  adds  Jinm  (cf.  96).  —  nrAp]  ’A.,  2.  okc- 
n-aodyaeTae  =  neap  (Hirscht).  —  Pxa]  Read  PlN'3  (so  Oort,  We.,  Gr.,  Gu., 
Now.,  Oet.,  Marti).  All  versions  render  river.  Riedel,  pxa  (cf.  Baumann). 

P  ~ 

—  nSa]  ©  <rvvri\eia  =  nSs  (Vol.,  Seb.;  adopted  by  Hirscht);  so  S  cit-o; 
E  universus;  other  Greek  versions  iraaa.  —  nptsm  ntsnaji]  ©  uses  one  vb., 
Ka.Tafi-f)<TeTai,  the  first  being  probably  a  gloss  (so  Now.,  Elh.,  Oort,  Em.,  Oet.; 
Gr.  regards  it  as  a  dittog.;  but  cf.  Hirscht).  Hoffm.  mmur,  for  nt!’Pjji  (so 
We.8).  Read  with  Qerl  and  several  codd.  nppsu  (cf.  9s)  (so  Gr.,  Hoffm.,  Gu., 
Now.,  Oet.,  et  al.). — Elh.  om.  88  as  a  repetition  from  96.  We.  om.  entire 
v.  (so  Now.,  Lohr.  Marti). 


*  Ba„  Pu.,  Dr. 
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4.  Bear  ibis']  The  beginning  of  a  new  strophe ;  the  actual 
threat  will  be  given  later  in  v.7 ;  cf.  31  41.  —  Oh  ye  that  tread  upon] 
This  rendering,  based  upon  the  text  G'EXtpn  (&.r.),is  preferable; 
cf.  27.  —  And  are  for  making  the  poor  to  cease]  The  idiom  is  a 
peculiar  one  but  well  established.*  To  translate  “  even  to  make,” 
etc.,t  or,  connecting  it  with  D'EKtrn,  “  panting  after  the  needy  and 
to  destroy,”  j  is  unsatisfactory.  Nor  is  it  advisable  to  read  “and 
on  the  Sabbath  after  the  poor  of  the  land  ”  ( v.s .),  which  spoils  the 
parallelism,  and  fails  to  furnish  a  consistent  thought ;  or,  “  ye  who 
oppress  the  poor  ”  (v.s.),  on  the  basis  of  41  and  &. —  The  poor  of 
the  earth]  K'thibh  ’1DU  ;  in  (fri.,  'py  ;  the  latter  =  poor,  wretched 
(of  the  physical  state),  §  the  former  =  hu?nble,  meek  (of  the  spirit¬ 
ual).  ||  The  emphasis  here  is  on  the  low  and  miserable  social  state 
of  the  poor  (cf.  2r  Jb.  24“*  Is.  314f),  for  which  either  form  would  be  a 
correct  expression.^  - — 5.  When  will  the  new  moon  pass]  The  day 
of  the  new  moon  was  celebrated  as  a  religious  festival  (cf.  1  S. 

2 05.  18.  24. 27.  34  .  also  2  K  423  Jg.  jl3  6623  £z  ^l.  6  j  Ch.  23«  With 

“tUiE ;  Ho.  2 11  Nu.  28u~15  Ne.  io327-).  On  this  observance  cf.  Di. 
Lev.  578  f. ;  Benz.  Arch.  464  f. ;  also  Muss-Arnolt,  fBL.  XI.  72  ff., 
i6off.  The  reference  here  is  to  such  observance;  it  is  to  be  in¬ 
ferred  that,  like  the  Sabbath,  it  included  suspension  of  trade.**  The 
view  that  tnifl  means  month,  the  desire  being  that  some  disaster 
would  come  which  would  increase  the  price  of  grain, ft  or  that  the 
month  is  the  harvest  month  during  which  the  poor  might  gather 
what  they  needed,  scarcely  deserves  mention.  Note  also  the 
suggestion  of  Graetz  (v.s.)  to  read  “how  long  till  the  new  (corn) 
will  pass  away  .  .  .  and  the  old  (corn)  ”  etc.  —  That  we  may  sell 
grain]  The  eager  desire  to  resume  a  business  in  which  profit 
might  be  gained,  with  utter  disregard  of  all  conventional  and  legal 
restraints,  is  rebuked.  One  can  see  no  occasion  for  the  suggestion 
of  Wellhausen  that  this  reproach  is  strange,  because  ordinarily  the 
corn-merchant  is  no  loser  by  delay  in  disposing  of  his  wares. — And 
the  Sabbath  that  we  may  offer  corn]  This  is  better  §§  than  “open 
(our)  storehouses,”  “  grain  ”  by  metonymy  for  “  storehouse  ”  ||  ||  (cf 

*  Dr.  Tenses,  §  206;  Da.  Syn.  $  96,  rm.  4;  GK.  114/.  ||  Geb.,  Har.,  Mit. 

f  AV.  t  Mit.  §  Ros.  H  Hi. 

**  Va.,  Schro.,  Ros.,  Hi.,  Mau.,  Ke.t  Mit.  17  Ki. 

ft  Merc.  §§  So  generally.  ||||  Ros. 
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Gn.  4156).  This  is  the  earliest  allusion  to  the  Sabbath  in  prophetic 
literature.  —  Diminishing  the  ephah  and  enlarging  the  shekel']  The 
size  of  the  ephah  is  not  definitely  known,  being  estimated  at  from 
21.26  quarts  (Thenius)  to  40.62  quarts  (Josephus).*  The  shekel 
given  in  gold  or  silver  has  been  variously  estimated,  perhaps  in 
gold  16.37  grains  (=  $10.80) ;  in  silver  14.55  grains  (=$.6o).f 
—  Perverting  balances  of  deceit ]  i.e.  providing  false  balances.  A 
third  kind  of  deceit  is  here  mentioned.  The  attitude  of  the  right- 
minded  toward  these  practices  is  seen  in  Ho.  127  Jb.  22°  Pr.  n1 
2023.  The  legal  attitude  is  given  in  Lv.  19s5- 30  Dt.  2513"15;  cf.  also 
Ez.  45°10.  —  6.  This  verse  consists  of  two  elements,  both  of  which 
are  glosses  or  interpolations  :  ( 1 )  To  buy  the  poor  for  silver  and 
the  needy  for  a  pair  of  shoes ]  A  double  phrase,  of  which  the 
first  part  is  a  modification  and  the  second  a  repetition  of  26.  J 
These  lines  stand  in  no  close  relationship  with  those  which  pre¬ 
cede  (vs.4and5  refer  to  dealers  in  grain;  fio  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this)  ;  are  entirely  out  of  grammatical  harmony  with  those  which 
follow ;  are  a  mere  repetition  (but  in  a  different  context)  of  26 ; 
and  may  not  be  adjusted  to  any  satisfactory  construction  of  the 
strophic  system. —  (2)  And  we  sell  the  refuse  of  the  corn ]  This 
phrase  is  interpreted,  “  and  buy  (the  needy)  for  a  share  by  lot  in  the 
wheat  for  sale  ”  ;  §  is  declared  unintelligible  by  one,  ||  and  at  least 
out  of  place  by  another.^  It  is  impossible  to  connect  it  gram¬ 
matically  or  logically  with  what  precedes,  although  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  climax**  of  the  indictment,  or  the  final  proof  of  their  ava- 
rice.f  f  The  whole  is  therefore  to  be  taken  as  two  later  explanatory 
glosses,  coming  from  different  hands.  Nowack  suggests  that  per¬ 
haps  in  66  we  have  a  fragment  of  an  old  saying  by  Amos,  which,  with 
the  addition  of  the  material  in  26  (suggested  by  D'BKlt’n  in  84  and 


*  Benz.  Arch.  183!.;  cf.  Now.  Arch.  I.  203;  and  art.  "Weights  and  Measures," 
DD. 

t  Benz.  Arch.  194;  cf.  Dr.  p.  211 ;  WRS.  PEF.,  1894,  p.  229 ;  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy, 
art.  "  Money,"  DB  ■  Madden,  Coins  of  the  Jews. 

X  rup  is  used  for  "on,  and  □'Si  for  p’tx,  without  any  serious  modification 
of  the  sense.  The  infinitive  mjpS  has  been  taken  as  indicating  the  purpose  of 
the  fraud  described  in  v.6,  the  inf.  there  indicating  the  method  (Geb.) ;  as  indi¬ 
cating  result  rather  than  purpose  (Hi.),  and  as  (like  my1?)  parallel  with  papnS 
and  hi-unS.  $  Hoffin.,  changing  text,  v.s.  ||  Oort. 

H  We,  (who  calls  the  entire  v.  suspicious).  **  Mit.  ff  Dr, 
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27),  makes  up  the  verse.*  —  7.  Here  begins  a  new  strophe  (vs.7  ®), 
marked  by  the  solemn  introduction  :  Yahweh  hath  sworn  by  the 
glory  of  facob]  The  oath  is  an  evidence  of  indignation,  and  here, 
as  in  42  68,  “  is  provoked  by  the  spectacle  of  some  crying  moral 
wrong.”  t  @  has  J  against  the  pride  of  facob,  but  3  after  1?31W 
=  by.  The  glory  of  Jacob  is  not  Palestine,  the  possession  of 
Jacob  (although  citation  may  be  made  of  Je.  13°  Ne.  23  Ps.  474 
Dn.  8°)  ;  nor,  the  greatness  which  he  has  given  Israel ;  §  nor  =  by 
myself  (cf.  68),  ||  for  although  Yahweh  himself  is  Israel’s  glory 
(1  S.  1520),  the  author  of  6s  could  hardly  have  described  Yahweh 
as  “  the  glory  of  Jacob  ”  :  it  is  rather  the  vainglorious  boasting  of 
Israel  (cf.  68  Ho.  5s  710) ,  by  which,  as  an  unchangeable  fact,  Yah¬ 
weh  swears  scornfully. — -I  will  never  forget  all  their  deeds~\  i.e.  the 
multitude  of  their  wicked  deeds.  The  elliptical  form  of  the  oath 
is  here  employed  ;  for  the  full  form  see  2  S.  39  1913,  etc.  —  8.  Con¬ 
trary  to  the  arrangement  usually  adopted,**  v.8  is  to  be  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  v.7,  forming  with  it  a  strophe.  The  indignant  feeling 
of  Yahweh  is  shared  by  nature,  and  in  proof  of  this  the  earth  will 
quake.  —  On  this  account  shall  not  the  earth  tremble .?]  Not  on 
account  of  the  oath  just  sworn, ff  but  on  account  of  the  wicked¬ 
ness  and  corruption  of  Israel,  Yahweh  (cf.  9s)  will  bring  a  convul¬ 
sion  of  the  land  itself.  *21  describes  the  movement  up  and  down, 
the  restlessness  which  characterizes  the  earthquake.  SomeJJ 
have  thought  this  refers  to  the  earthquake  in  Uzziah’s  time  (Am.  i1 
Zc.  145).  —  And  every  inhabitant  in  her  shall  mourn ]  Its  univer¬ 
sality  and  its  grievous  character  are  thus  vividly  depicted.  —  And 
shall  not  the  whole  of  it  rise  like  the  Nile  .?]  “iKD  has  been  read  like 
light,  §§  but  is  almost  universally  taken  for  “iR'3,  like  the  Nile  (cf.  9 s). 


*  Elh.  rearranges  the  text  of  vs.*-  5-  and  Cii  and  translates  as  follows :  — 

(4)  Hear  this,  ye  who  long  to  plunge  the  poor  and  the  miserable  in  ruin, 

(6  a)  To  buy  the  poor  for  money  and  the  miserable  for  a  pair  of  shoes, 

(5  6t)  Who  say,  when  will  the  new  moon  be  over  that  we  may  sell  grain 

And  the  Sabbath,  that  we  may  open  the  granary,  and  sell  the  chaff  of  the 
grain? 

Who  diminish  the  measure 

And  advance  the  price 

And  falsify  the  deceitful  balance. 

f  Dr.  I  So  also  Jer.,  Os.,  Jus.,  Schro.  $  Bauer.  ||  Hes.,  Ke.,  Marti. 

U  We.,  Now.,  Dr.  **  Dr.  ft  Schegg,  Ke.  ++  Or.  ^  Rashi. 
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The  reference  is  to  the  annual  inundation.  The  rendering,  “  the 
whole  land  shall  be  inundated  as  by  the  Nile,”  *  makes  the  subject 
of  nbu  not  the  thing  which  goes  up,  but  that  unto  which  some¬ 
thing  goes  (cf.  Is.  3413  Pr.  2431).  The  interrogation  continues  as 
indicated  in  the  translation  given.  —  And  heave\  A  gloss;  omitted 
by  lacking  in  g5  and  superfluous ;  probably  due  to  inability 
to  understand  nptWl.f  Cf.  Hoffmann’s  suggestion  (v.s.).  } —  And 
sink  like  the  Nile  of  Egypt]  Cf.  Is.  2419  20.  This  phenomenon  was 
known  throughout  the  world.  The  usual  translation  makes  “iK'3 
=  as  by  the  Nile. 

9.  Lohr  and  Marti  reject  the  first  six  words  as  a  later  addition.  —  'rson] 
©  3  p.  with  w’Sty  as  subj.,  Svcrerat.  Similarly  2.,  0.;  U  occidet ;  2T  '??■<. 
—  ’rotrnn]  3  3  p.;  but  U  tenebrescere  facicim.  —  m.x  era]  Gr.  ora  m>x;  Che. 

P 

(Crit.  Bibl)  or  my  a.  —  3.  lm’mm]  &  s.  —  mw]  Read  nnr,  singing- 

women ,  since  D'miv  would  be  expected  for  songs,  and  the  present  text  yields 
no  sense  (so  Hoffm.,  Oort,  We.,  Gu.,  Now.,  Elh.,  Lohr,  Oet.,  Baumann, 
Marti).  3  ra  tpaTvoifsaTa,  variously  explained,  eg.  as  =  nnw  (Dahl),  nn't!* 1 
(Va.),  O'JIDD  (Vol.),  (Riedel).  ’A.  orpipiy-yes;  G.  to.  tirivudev,  2.<p5a(; 
U  cardines  —  nn’S  (Dahl).  —  ba'n]  3%>  have  article  (so  Gr.).  —  Ninn  oi'a] 
Superfluous  (so  Lohr,  Marti) ;  cf.  89.  S  has  this  phrase  twice,  connecting 
it  the  first  time  with  the  preceding,  and  the  second  time  with  the  following 
context.  The  presence  of  OLA  between  the  two  occurrences  renders  dittog. 
improbable  (Seb.).  —  mm  ’jin  dxj]  Lohr  transposes  to  the  end  of  the  v. 
Baumann,  Marti,  and  Now.2  om.  —  "ucn  ai]  3  iroXDs  0  TreirTamus:  D  multi 

~  7  „  P  „  ~ 

morientur ;  S  «-■*  1. — on  I'Scn]  Read  and  om.  on  as  a 

dittog.  (so  Oort,  Gun.).  3  biri pfrbj/ii)  <tiuitt)v  —  Dn  T'SiPN;  U  projicietur 

P  P  7  P  7  ** 

silentium ;  £  Zeydner  (warn  =)  D3p’  mp;n  (  ThSt.,  18S6, 

pp.  205  ff.;  soVal.).  Elh.  djd  rj'Srtn.  Oet.  and  Hal.  Dn  Lohr  suggests 

that  n  of  Dn  was  originally  the  article,  while  D,  or  c,  is  the  initial  letter  of  a 
lost  word,  perhaps  mn3ID. — 10.  mm]  3  aya-rniroD.  —  nmnrtN]  (5  rot/s  p.er 
auTou  ;  2.,  0.  rd  fcrgo-Tov  rrj s  yrjs.  Gr.  mmpym. — 11.  The  first  six  words 
are  a  gloss  (so  also  Baumann).  —  ynto  3jn]  Gr.  inserts  Next.  —  Before  ycc,s] 
3  inserts  Xi/Av  =  3yn. —  mi]  Read  sg.  with  ©£U3E  and  many  Mss.  (so 
Dr.,  Marti).  — 12.  ipi]  £  — D'd]  3  vSara  tt)s  ffaXdo'tnjs,  a  double 

rendering.  —  mra]  Gr.  itaaw’i  mm  jmn  (?).  — 13.  njoSynn]  3  eicXel- 
povaiv.  —  ndxd]  Om.  as  superfluous  to  sense  and  metre  (so  Lohr).  —  14.  Lohr 
om.  14  a  as  a  later  addition.  —  PDiPto]  ©  Kara  toO  iXao-pou,  with  DC’N  in 


*  Dathe,  Jus.,  Ros.  f  Now. 

I  There  is  no  good  reason  for  treating  (with  We.)  the  whole  v.  as  a  gloss. 
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mind;  S>  ls-=Xse2.  Oort  mrta  (so  Gr.,  Elh.).  —  "pnbxj  Baumann  'rwx. — 
■ptj  ®  6  debs  (tov.  Oort,  :yi3  =  tytxs  (so  We.,  Elh.).  Hoffm,  ryn  (so  von 
Gall,  Altisr.  KultsUitten,  49;  Oet.;  Marti;  Now.2;  cf.  Wkl.  AOF.  II.  194!.). 
Dozy,  t^n  (hr.  Mekka,  31  f.;  so  Now.).  Gr.  1’nSx  (so  Gu.).  Gun.  quix. 
Iloutsma,  yine  (TAT.  X.  91).  Hal.  tyytx. 

9.  The  next  strophe  is  made  up  of  vs.0and3. —  I  will  cause  the 
sun  to  set  at  noon ]  The  writer  has  in  mind  the  day  of  Yahweh, 
which  is  characterized  by  great  natural  changes.  These  are  sug¬ 
gested  by  those  with  which  the  prophet  is  familiar.  An  eclipse 
had  occurred  June  15,  b.c.  763,* * * §  the  centre  of  which  passed 
through  Asia  Minor  at  about  38-39°  N.  At  Jerusalem  (31° 
46'  N.)  it  would  be  visible  “as  a  fairly  large  partial  eclipse."  f 
Reference  to  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  has  been  found  by  some, 
also,  in  Mi.  3°  Zc.  146  Jo.  210  31  315  Je.  159  2  K.  2011  Is.  38s 
(689  b.c.)  ;  |  Ez.  3018  327,8  (556  b.c.)  ;  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
nowhere  in  the  Old  Testament  is  there  direct  mention  of  an 
eclipse,  and  that  in  all  the  cases  cited  greater  or  less  doubt 
exists  whether  there  was  really  any  thought  of  an  eclipse.  This 
leaves  our  passage  as  the  only  clear  case  of  an  indirect  char¬ 
acter. —  3.  The  result  of  such  an  eclipse  is  the  terror  and  dismay 
which  first  appear  in  connection  with  the  palace  life  :  the  singing 
women  of  the  palace  shall  wail~\  For  text  7 >.s.  The  word  b-'H, 
Assyrian  ekallu,  means  large  house,  used  ordinarily  of  temple  in 
Hebrew,  although  just  as  regularly  of  palace  in  Assyrian.  §  An¬ 
other  rendering  is  “  walls  ”  (rvnitti).  ||  Some  urge  against  the  trans¬ 
lation  palace  the  representation  in  64-9,  and  the  use  by  Amos  of 
DlilaiK  to  express  the  idea  of  palace  (68  i4-7- 10,12  etc.)  ;  but  this 
is  not  conclusive.  Wailing  was  the  ordinary  sign  of  grief  for  the 
dead  (Is.  152'3  i6r  etc.).  —  A  multitude  of  carcasses ]  The  eclipse 
foretells  and  accompanies  the  direst  of  all  disasters  —  an  indis¬ 
criminate  slaughter.  —  In  every  place  they  are  cast~\  The  imper¬ 
sonal  one  casts  is  used  for  the  passive,**  or  better  (v.s.)  vocalize  as 


*  According  to  Michaelis,  Feb.  9,  784  B.c. ;  but  cf.  Dr.  who  cites  von  Oppolzer, 

Canon  der  Finsternissc  =  vol.  52  (1887)  of  the  Denkschriftcn  of  the  Vienna  Acad¬ 
emy;  G.  Smith,  Eponym  Canon,  46  b,  83.  t  Dr. 

J  V.  Bosanquet,  TSBA.  III.  31  ff.,  V.  261 ;  Pinches,  DB.  I.  193. 

§  Cf.  Boutflower,  AfSL.  XVII.  244-9.  II  Dahl. 

**  Ueb.,  Va.,  Mau.,  Ba. 
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passive.  So  great  is  the  slaughter  that  the  burial  is  thus  promis¬ 
cuous.  Some  prefer  to  take  the  verb  as  imperative,  “  throw  them 
anywhere.”  *  If  the  text  is  allowed  to  stand,  cn  is  translated 
Hush  /]  So  deep  is  the  despair,  and  so  great  the  danger,  that 
silence  is  enjoined  by  those  who  are  removing  their  dead  (cf. 
the  gloss  in  69,10).  Hut  this  is  quite  doubtful.  The  principal 
treatments  of  DH  have  been:  (i)  as  an  adverb,  in  silence  /  f 
(2)  as  an  imperative,  be  silent ;  \  (3)  as  an  interjection ;  § 
(4)  as  connected  with  the  following  sentence  ;  ||  (5)  as  a  mar¬ 
ginal  note  added  to  express  the  feeling  of  some  reader;! 
(6)  omitted  as  unintelligible;**  (7)  rendered,  with  a  change  of 
text  (v.s.),  “  casts  bitterness  ”  ;  f|  (8)  it  is,  most  probably,  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  'if'n,  an  abbreviation  for  (v.s.).  The  strophe  is  the 

most  picturesque  of  this  series.  It  is  strictly  logical  —  the  eclipse 
—  the  slaughter  —  the  confusion  and  despair  of  the  burial.  The 
dramatic  effect  is  probably  not  so  definite  nor  so  strong  as  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  G.  A.  Smith.  —  10.  And  I  will  turn  your  pilgrimages 
into  mourning)  The  pilgrimages  or  festivals  were  the  types  of 
rejoicing  (Is.  3029  Ho.  211  La.  515).  —  And  all  your  songs  into 
dirges)  Cf.  v.3  and  51.  —  Sackcloth )  i.e.  a  coarse  cloth  made  of 
goats’  hair  or  camels’  hair.  It  was  the  garb  of  prophets  (Is.  202 
Zc.  134  2  K.  i8  Mk.  i6)  and  mourners  (Is.  153  2212),  and  was  worn 
next  to  the  skin  (1  K.  2127  2  K.  630  Jb.  1615  Is.  3211),  being  bound 
about  the  loins  (Ez.  718),  sometimes  as  the  only  garment  (1  K.  2031 
2 127),  and  sometimes  under  an  outer  cloak  (2  K.  630).  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  a  loin  cloth  of  sackcloth  was  the  earliest  dress  of  the 
Hebrews  (cf.  Erman,  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,  200  ff.),  and  the  use  of 
it  in  mourning  is  an  illustration  of  the  general  custom  of  retaining 
ancient  forms  and  usages  in  religious  ceremonies.  —  Baldness ) 
This  was  another  sign  of  mourning ;  it  was  artificially  produced, 
the  hair  on  the  forehead  being  shaved  off  (Dt.  141).  It  was  a 
custom  common  to  Hebrews,  Moabites  (Is.  152),  Phoenicians 
(Ez.  2731),  Philistines  (Je.  47s),  Arabs  (Agh.  xv.  12),  and  many 
others.  It  seems  to  be  a  relic  of  ancestor-worship,  the  object  of 

*  2T,  Merc.,  Hd.  J  Merc.,  Har.  ||  SS.  **  We. 

t  Cal.,  Os.,  Va.,  Schro.,  Mau.,  Ba.,  St.  §  Drusius.  H  Gun.  ft  Elh. 

ft  Cf.  Schwally,  Das  Leben  nach  dem  Tode,  12  ft'.;  Kennedy,  art.  "Sackcloth," 
DB.\  Now.  Arch.  I.  193. 
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it  being  to  establish  an  inviolable  covenant  between  the  living  and 
the  dead,  whereby  the  aid  and  protection  of  the  latter  are  assured 
to  the  former.  In  Arabia  the  hair  was  deposited  on  the  tomb. 
Hair,  on  account  of  its  rapid  growth,  was  thought  to  be  a  special 
seat  of  life  and  strength  (cf.  the  story  of  Samson)  ;  hence,  like 
blood,  it  was  considered  especially  efficacious  as  a  bond  of  union. 
For  the  later  Hebrew  use  of  the  custom,  cf.  Is.  3s4  2212  Mi.  i16 
Ez.  718  etc.*  —  And  I  will  make  it]  Not  the  land  and  its  people, | 
but  the  lamentation  and  sorrow  of  Israel  on  this  terrible  day.  J  — 
Like  the  mourning  for  an  only  son ]  An  expression  of  the  most 
intense  sorrow,  cf.  Je.  628  Zc.  1210.  There  is  no  reference  to  Tam- 
muz,  the  Assyrian  Adonis.  —  And  the  end  of  it]  That  is,  of  the 
mourning;  §  not  of  the  Messianic  times,  ||  nor  of  the  land.lf  —  As 
a  bitter  day]  Theirs  will  be  a  hopeless  sorrow,  the  end  of  which  is 
worse  than  the  beginning.**  —  11.  And  I  will  send  a  famine]  In 
such  misery  the  people  will  naturally  turn  to  Yahweh,  but  there 
will  be  a  famine  and  thirst,  not  for  bread  nor  for  water,  but  for 
hearing  the  word  of  Yahweh]  The  singular,  as  in  versions  (v.sl).  — 
12.  And  they  shall  wander  from  sea  to  sea]  i.e.  from  the  Dead 
Sea  to  the  Mediterranean  ff  (cf.  Ps.  72s  1073  Zc.  910  Jo.  220)  ;  or, 
perhaps,  the  term  is  a  more  general  one,  meaning  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  jj — And  from  the  North  even  to  the  rising  of  the  sun 
they  shall  run  to  and fro]  A  brief  expression  designating  the  earth 
with  reference  to  its  quarters.  —  They  shall  not  find  it]  Cf.  1  S.  28® 
Ez.  726  Je.  3717.  This  is  the  climax  of  distress. 

The  arguments  for  treating  this  strophe  (vs.11,  12)  as  an  interpolation 
(Oort,  We.,  Ko.  ( Einl .  304  d),  Now.,  Che.  in  EB.,  Lohr,  et  all)  have  little 
force.  It  is  urged:  (1)  that  literal  and  figurative  thirst  cannot  properly 
be  so  closely  joined;  (2)  that  the  formula  in  v.13  points  back  to  v.9,  and  not 
to  “  Lo,  the  days  are  coming”  (v.n).  But  in  answer  it  is  to  be  said  that 
(1)  the  word  (v.13)  is  a  gloss;  (2)  likewise  the  words,  “  Behold,  the 

days  are  coming;  it  is  the  oracle  of  the  Lord  Yahweh”  (v.11);  (3)  these 
verses  make  a  complete  strophe,  the  essential  thought  of  which,  abandonment 


*  Cf.  WRS.  Sem.  323  ff. ;  arts,  on  “  Baldness,”  by  Macalister,  DB.,  and  W.  Max 
Muller,  Jew.  Enc.\  art.  “  Cuttings”  ($  3),  by  C.  J.  Ball,  EB. 

f  Cal.,  Merc.,  Ros.,  Hd.,  Or.,  Mit.  §  We.,  Dr.,  Elh.  1  Or. 

I  Geb.,  Hi.,  Ke.,  We.,  Dr.,  Elh.  ||  Schegg. 

**  Oort  and  Gun.  are  unwarranted  in  pronouncing  v.105  unintelligible, 
ft  Va.,  Jus.,  Ros.,  Or.,  Mit.,  Marti.  Ke.,  Now. 
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of  the  people  by  Yahweh,  is  most  appropriate  after  the  description  of  the 
bitter  mourning  (in  the  preceding  strophe).  Marti  oin.  11  *•  l-°  as  glosses. 

13.  A  new  strophe  now  begins,  —  the  last,  which  describes  the 
pitiable  plight  of  the  nation.  The  fairest  maidens  and  the  youths ] 
The  flower  of  the  people,  and  its  strength,  shall  faint~\  This  is  no 
anticlimax ;  nor  is  there  real  force  in  the  argument  for  omitting 
this  verse  instead  of  vs.11-12.*  The  moment  one  recognizes  the 
division  into  strophes,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  no  difficulty  arises 
in  going  from  v.12  to  v.13.  — 14.  The  flower  of  the  people  have 
been  they  who  swear  by  Samaria's  guilt~\  The  calf  at  Bethel ; 
cf.  't£b  nKDn,  Ho.  io8;  but  since  Amos  nowhere  else  attacks  any 
special  feature  of  the  cult,  and  since  Samaria  is  not  used  else¬ 
where  by  him  for  Israel,  Wellhausen  supposes  that  originally  there 
stood  here  the  name  of  the  god  of  Bethel,  f  Notice  should  be 
taken  of  the  emendation  adopted  by  W.  R.  Smith,  Oort,  Graetz, 
and  Elhorst  of  mti'K,  Asherah,  for  nocx ;  but  cf.  Stade,  ZA IV. 
III.  13,  and  Hoffmann,  ibid.  123.  —  And  say:  as  liveth  thy  God , 
O  Dan~\  The  calf  at  Dan,  in  northern  Israel,  near  the  base  of 
Mt.  Hermon  ( 1  K.  1  220) .  J  Swearing  was  a  part  of  the  routine 
of  worship,  cf.  Dt.  6 13  io20  Is.  4S1  Je.  1218.  Under  the  Canaanitish 
influence,  there  had  come  to  be  different  Yahwehs  at  different 
places,  with  different  names;  cf.  Gn.  1613  2133  3320  35k  § — And 
by  the  way  of  Beersheba~\  On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  Tp'n, 
there  have  been  suggested  (z >.s.)  :  (1)  thy  darling,  (2)  thy  well, 
(3)  thy  lord,  (4)  thy  god.  It  is  possible  to  understand  “way” 
of  the  method  of  worship  at  Beersheba  (cf.  Ju.  222  Je.  io2)  ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  it  seems  preferable  to  take  it  of  the  pilgrimages 
to  Beersheba,  with  which  may  be  compared  those  to  Mecca.  || 
— And  they  shall  fall  and  not  rise  again\  The  conception  of 
God  is  so  far  from  the  true  one,  and  the  worship  based  upon 
it  is  so  far  from  that  which  Yahweh  desires,  that  utter  ruin  awaits 
the  people.^ 

1.  31^3]  A  noun  of  the  same  form  as  Lo3\  from  the  ground-form  3il,3 
(I  -/})  as  is  shown  by  the  Assyrian  equivalent  kilubi,  bird-net  (cf.  Winckler, 
ZA.  VI.  145;  Zimmern,  ibid.,  157),  which  occurs  as  a  Canaanitish  gloss  in  the 


*  GAS.  185.  f  So  Now.,  Che.  (EBl).  Marti.  J  Stanley,  Sin.  and  Pal.  461. 

{  Now.  Arch.  II.  8  f.  ||  GAS.,  Dr.  %  Paton,  JBL.  XIII.  88  ft 
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Tell-el  Arnarna  letters.  Cf.  GK.  84  a,  p. —  2.  S  my]  Cf.  7®;  these  are  the 
only  two  cases  of  this  phrase;  the  more  common  expression  for  forgive 
is  by  lay  (Mi.  718).  —  4.  With  syncopation  of  n,  GK.  537.  Inf.  cstr. 

continuing  a  ptcp.,  H.  29,  5  a;  Ko.  413^;  Dr.  §206.  —  ’uy]  For  which  Qr. 
”jy.  ujy  in  Kt.  and  Qr.  is  found  in  one  Ms.  which  is  followed  by  the  second 
and  the  third  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  (Naples,  about  1491-1493,  and 
Brescia,  1494) ;  while  another  Ms.,  followed  by  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Bible 
(Pesaro,  1511-1517)  and  by  the  Complutensian  Polyglot,  has  iuy  in  both  Kt. 
and  Qr.  (see  Ginsburg).  P'or  explanations  of  forms  cf.  Barth,  NB.  §113; 
Lag.  BN.  pp.  48,  188,  190,  and  Mit.  I.  81 ;  BDB.  ljy  and  uy  differ  in  meaning 
( v.s .,  and  cf.  Lag.  Mit.  I.  81),  but  the  line  between  them  cannot  be  very  strictly 
drawn,  for  they  are  frequently  interchanged,  —  a  confusion  no  doubt  partly  due 
to  the  Massoretes.  —  5.  nmaui]  Impf.  with  1  to  denote  purpose;  cogn. 
acc.  —  ptopnp]  This  infinitive  and  the  following  are  parallel  with  iDNh  at  the 
beginning  of  the  verse,  the  construction  being  that  of  concomitant  circum¬ 
stance,  equivalent  to  the  gerundive;  cf.  Dr.  §  206;  GK.  1140;  H.  29,  3  e. — 
UTNO]  Cf.  Pr.  ii1  2023  Ho.  128  Mi.  611  (pan  'tnd);  and  the  opposite  (pis  '?nd) 
Lv.  1936  Ez.  4510  Pr.  1611  Jb.  31°.  Other  words  are  dSb  and  ruji  (Is.  466). — 
7.  rott’N  Cn]  Ellipt.  form  of  oath;  Ew.8  356  a;  GK.  149  b;  IT.  48,  9  a; 
Ko.  391^.  —  nst1?]  Other  phrases  denoting  the  same  idea  are  Tn  thS; 
in  n  ly;  DSiy  ny  (Je.  f  Ps.  10317);  chiyS  (Gn.  322);  iyS  (Am.  iu  Ps.  1910); 
ly  ny  (Ps.  8318). — 8.  n1?  .  .  .  n]  The  two  particles  separated. —  nypizui] 
Kt.  npttui.  In  some  Mss.  nypaui  is  found  in  Kt.  and  Qr.,  and  so  also  in  the 
Complutensian  Polyglot.  Cf.  rot  =y3j. — 9.  onnx]  According  to  Lag.  BN. 


s'  ' 

129,  16,  this  is  connected  with  Arab.  -Q. ib  (  =  to  step  forth),  and,  like  the 
G  "  ".  v  * 

Arab.  literally  =  back  (cf.  Assyr.  Slru),  and  denotes  the  midday  as  the 


highest  point  in  the  sun’s  course.  Kb.  II.  i.  p.  93  derives  it  from  ins  =  in?  ( to 
shine).  It  occurs  (01ns)  in  Mesha-Stone,  1.  15.  It  appears  to  be  a  dual 
form;  cf.  omy  (Ex.  1612).  —  yiN1?]  b  introducing  the  obj.,  a  common  Ara¬ 
maic  usage;  Ko.  289  o'.  —  3.  73m]  Probably  a  loan-word  from  Sumerian  e-gal 
(  = great  house),  which  has  passed  over,  directly  or  indirectly,  into  Assyr.,  Arab., 
Aram.,  Syr.,  Ethiop.,  and  Heb.  (Oppert;  Schra.  Hollenfahrt  der  Istar,  p.  148; 
COT’.  II.  39;  Haupt,  E-vowel,  11  f.;  Lehmann,  Samaiiumuktn,  126).  Aram, 
and  Syr.  nSdvi,  and  Assyr.  ekallu  =  palace  or  temple,  but  the  latter  meaning  is 
rare  in  Assyr.  (Dl.  IIIVB.),  while  in  Ethiop.  and  Heb.  it  is  the  prevailing 
one.  It  is  used  of  palaces,  as  here,  in  1  K.  211  2  K.  2018  Is.  1322  yf 
2  Ch.  367  Na.  27  Ps.  459-16  Ho.  814  Jo.  46  Pr.  3028.  The  word  is  much  more 
frequent  in  post-exilic  literature  than  in  early  writings,  which  may  be  due  to 
Assyrian  influence  or  to  the  greater  prominence  of  the  temple  in  Hebrew 
thought,  or  to  the  combined  influence  of  both  causes  (cf.  BDB.  228). — 
lS’S'l]  Other  words  used  in  mourning  are  :  nrp  twj,  pp,  idd,  iu,  Sbn, 
up,  UN,  inn,  nru.  — 10.  ru'p]  Cf.  51.  The  elegiac  measure  appears  in 
this  verse  with  the  introduction  of  the  word  nrp ;  the  evenly  balanced  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  preceding  verses  are  dropped,  and  their  place  is  taken  by  mem- 
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bers  consisting  of  long  and  short  lines,  with  the  long  line  each  time  containing 
the  predicate  of  the  short  line.  It  is  limited  to  this  verse  (cf.  Bu.  ZAIV.  II.  30  f.). 

—  n_]  Neut.,  GK.  135/;  H.  2,  3.  —  I'It]  Obj.  gen.;  GK.  128/2;  Ko.  3362/. 

—  11.  ax  'a]  Here  adversative;  not,  as  frequently,  exceptive;  cf.  GK.  163c. 
Note  Ko.  372  h.  —  TiaWni]  Pf.  with  Waw  cons,  in  apodosis  following  a 
ptcp.,  H.  25,  2d;  Ko.  361  c. — ycc’S]  On  use  of  S  cf.  Ko.  281  p.  —  12.  pas, 
mm]  In  Heb.  the  points  of  the  compass  are  denoted  in  three  ways:  (1)  with 
reference  to  one’s  position  facing  the  east  they  are  Dip  or  onp  ( east ),  pc'  or 
jn>n  (south'),  nnnx  (west),  bxsa’  (north) ;  (2)  with  reference  to  the  sun  they 
are  mjn  or  trc’ff  mro  (east),  am  (south),  wov  xian  or  mjo  (west),  pas 
(north);  (3)  geographically,  an  (south),  D'  (west). — lemis”]  Denotes  an 
uncertain  roaming  up  and  down  in  order  to  find  something  (2  Ch.  169  Je.  51 
Zc.  410  Dn.  121  to  search  through  a  writing).  — 13.  ruaSpnn]  On  form  cf. 
GK.  54<£,  146^.  — 14.  yacj]  The  custom  of  attesting  the  truth  of  a  matter 
by  oath  was  exceedingly  common  among  the  Hebrews.  Most  commonplace 
affairs  were  ratified  by  oath  (Gn.  2i25ff-);  in  certain  cases  a  man’s  oath  was 
sufficient  to  establish  his  own  innocence  (Ex.  226f-9f12);  treaties  were  made 
binding  by  oath  (Gn.  2i23f-),  likewise  promises  (Gn.  24s7  so5*’-).  This  fre¬ 
quent  usage  caused  it  to  become  little  more  than  an  emphatic  form  of  state¬ 
ment,  as  is  seen  by  the  fact  that  Yahweh  himself  is  spoken  of  as  swearing  to 
do  or  not  do  certain  things  (e.g.  68  Je.  4913).  Since  oath  was  usually  taken 
in  the  name  of  the  god  worshipped  by  the  one  swearing,  it  came  about  that 
swearing  by  a  god  was  considered  synonymous  with  worshipping  a  god  (Dt. 
613  io'20  Je.  1216  Is.  481).  —  'n]  Not  the  st.  cstr.  of  the  substantive  'n  (Ew.® 
329  ;  Ko.  II.  i.  p.  42),  but  a  contracted  form  of  the  adj.  'n  (whose  st.  cstr. 
appears  only  in  Dn.  127),  the  two  forms  of  the  adj.  having  been  differentiated 
by  the  Massoretes  who  reserved  'n  for  oaths  sworn  by  Yahweh,  and  used  'n 
in  oaths  sworn  by  false  gods  and  other  non-enduring  persons  and  things 
(Hoffm.  ZA  W.  III.  124;  GK.  93,  aa,  note;  BSZ.,  BDB.). 

§  14.  A  fifth  vision  of  destruction,  with  a  passionate  de¬ 
scription  of  the  ruin.  91"84.  (1)  A  vision  of  the  downfall  of  the 

altar  at  Bethel,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Northern  religion,  and  of 
the  utter  ruin  of  the  votaries;  91.  (2)  A  vivid  expression  of  the 

thought  that  escape  is  itnpossihle,  whether  they  flee  to  the  under¬ 
world,  or  to  the  heavens,  to  the  top  of  Carmel  or  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea ;  or  even  if  they  are  captives  in  a  foreign  land ; 
92-4.  (3)  An  assurance  that,  after  all,  Israel,  because  of  sin, 

will  be  treated  like  other  nations,  whose  migrations,  as  well  as 
that  of  Israel,  Yahweh  has  conducted ;  and  that  complete  de¬ 
struction  awaits  the  nation,  in  spite  of  her  feeling  of  false 
security;  g7~Sb. 
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This  section  is  clearly  composed  of  four  strophes  of  six  lines  each.  The 
movement  is  for  the  most  part  tetrameter,  although  occasionally  for  the  sake 
of  more  vivid  description  it  falls  into  the  trimeter.  Strophe  i  (v.1)  presents 
the  vision  of  the  catastrophe;  strophes  2,  3  (vs.2-4)  describe  the  utter  impossi¬ 
bility  of  escape ;  strophe  4  (vs.7-8  *’)  silences  the  objection,  which,  of  course,  an 
Israelite  would  urge,  that  Yahweh,  as  Israel’s  God,  could  not  thus  humiiiate 
her. 

The  more  important  modifications  of  the  text  are:  (1)  the  treatment  of 
vs.5-  6  as  a  later  interpolation,  on  the  same  grounds  as  assigned  for  418  58-  9; 
(2)  the  omission  of  v.8c,  “except  that  I  will  not  utterly  destroy  the  house  of 
Jacob  ;  it  is  the  oracle  of  Yahweh,”  as  a  gloss  inserted  by  a  later  hand  to 
modify  the  absolute  assertion  of  destruction  made  by  Amos,  and  as  a  connect¬ 
ing  link  to  the  section  of  promise  which  was  added,  perhaps  by  the  same  hand. 

1.  narorrSy  .  .  .  'n'tol  JE  Nna-m'Sy  to  an  to-nan  pSnDN  "i  top'  rn  ’nnn. 
—  pn]  Gr.  nsN ( ? ) ;  Volz  ( ThLZ .  1900,  p.  291)  and  Marti,  p’\ —  nnsan] 

©  ei rl  t6  l\a<TT-f]piov  {  =  nirn);  U  carJinem;  ’A.  (to)  oiKo56p.t]p.a;  2.,  0.  iwl 

<V  v 

rb  Kiflupiov;  S  Gr.  aa”on(?).  Lohr  calls  attention  to  the  possi¬ 

bility  of  dittog.  in  nnsan  pn.  —  D'DDn]  ©  to.  TrpiirvXa;  V  superliminaria ; 
0  0  ##  *  >  ^ 

S>  Imv.,  so  (5  5ia.Ko\fov;  U  avaritia ;  §  Seb.  onn. 

Lag.  ( Anrnerk .  z.  gr.  Uebers.  der  Prov.  V.  f)  ojxa  =  oyo,  in  wrath,  cf.  Hb.  312. 
Oort,  Dv’tn  or  Dyxa.x.  Elh.  DhatPN  naa  yxa  'yrai.  Gr.  oyxatn  =  ayxstn(?). 
Oet.  amson.  Volz  {op.  cit.)  and  Marti,  try  pa  oyxaN  iCN'i. —  aSa]  ©  iravruv, 
so  3J.  —  2.  nnn']  ©  KaraKpopCxTiv.  Oort,  npo'  (so  Gr.).  Gun.  rrv,  with 
fol.  a  omitted.  Lohr  and  Baumann  om.  v.2  as  late  and  as  out  of  harmony 
with  the  strophic  arrangement.  —  3.  axi]  ©  tav. —  'j'y  -urn]  Baumann  and 
Now.2  om.  as  gloss.  —  ypip]  ©S  pi.  —  aac]  Oort  om.  a.  —  4.  'j'y]  ©  pi. 
Lohr  and  Now.2  om.  46  as  Jeremianic.  —  5.  £  inserts  pen  at  beginning  (so 
Gr.).  Before  mxasn]  ©  inserts  6  debs  =  viSn  (so  Elh.,  Oet.);  cf.  the 
remark  of  We.,  “Am.  does  not  say  nwasn  mn',  but  an  \nSx  a” —  Jicmj 

P  0  J 

©  Kai  craXei joiv  o.\ni\v  \  £  JX.]o.  —  nSa]  ©  < TvvrbXeia  abrijs  {—  nSa),  the 

pron.  being  absent  in  S8 ;  so  S;  1T  omnis,  but  in  88  universus.  —  nypan] 

Gr.  nyptrji.  —  na  ’ac1'  Sa  iSaNi]  Elh.  om.  as  repetition  from  88. — Oet.  om.  56 

as  repetition  from  88.  —  nina]  Riedel,  itsa.- — 6.  inSyc]  d  is  a  dittog.;  read 

l'K'hy  or  ’'P’Sy;  cf.  Ps.  1043  (so  Oort,  Gun.,  Gr.,  We.,  Mit.,  Now.,  Elh.,  Oet., 
T  ‘  p  T  «■  *  ». 

Marti).  ©  sg.  —  irnj.xi]  ©  ral  rr/v  eirayye\lav  abrov-,  £  ;  both 

possibly  deriving  it  from  ~ua ;  cf.  Jb.  2181  Is.  44’  (Va.,  Seb.,  Vol.,  et  at.). 

Other  Greek  versions,  5tcrp.r\v.  Gr.  imjNi.  —  mm]  ©£  add  rasas  (so  Gr.). 

Vs.5-6  are  to  be  associated  with  413  5s9,  and  treated  as  an  insertion;  for 

the  argument  in  full  v.i.  —  7.  nSn]  £  =  njn. — mnsa]  ©  2.  Karra-aSo/cIas; 

so  {E£IT. — •vp]  ©  fibdpov,  deriving  it  from  ftp;  0.  rolgov ;  ’A.,  Ek  Kelp; 

£  ;  ;  2.  Kopr/vys ;  U  Cyrene;  2E  'Jp'p.- — 8.  nNtxin]  ©  tCjv  ap.apru\Qv. — 

'J'in  'j'.  ]  Oort,  DNt  ay. — an  'a  dsn]  A  gloss. 
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IX.  1-4.  The  vision  of  destruction  ;  the  impossibility  of  escape. 

1.  I saw~\  This  vision  has  an  entirely  different  introduction  from 
those  of  the  preceding  visions.  Here  Yahweh  himself  appears,  the 
symbol  being  no  longer  used.*  —  By  the  altar\  The  translation 
on  t  is  too  specific  (but  cf.  f)  ;  the  idea  is  that  of  leaning,  or 
hovering,  over ;  cf.  Nu.  23s'6  1  K.  131  1  S.  25s4  Is.  62.  J  The  altar 
in  the  prophet’s  vision  was  not  the  altar  in  general  as  a  place  of 
refuge,  §  nor  the  altar  at  Jerusalem,  including  the  temple  and  all 
that  the  temple  represented,  ||  nor  in  particular  the  altar  of  burnt 
offering  at  Jerusalem  ;  but,  rather,  the  altar  at  Bethel,**  reference 
being  made  to  the  form  of  religion  practised  at  the  northern  sanc¬ 
tuaries  (cf.  814),  concerning  which  already  much  has  been  said. 
The  chief  temple  of  Northern  Israel  was  located  in  Bethel.  —  And 
he  said~\  The  person  commissioned  to  do  the  work  of  destruc¬ 
tion  is  not  mentioned.  It  was  not  the  prophet, ff  but  rather 
one  of  the  angels  in  Yahweh’s  court  (cf.  2  S.  2418  1  Ch.  2115). 
—  Smite  the  capitals ]  Originally  “nnB3  was,  perhaps,  the  ornament 
or  knop  (cf.  Ex.  25:J1-33ff  )  at  the  top  of  the  column  (Zp.  214)  ; 
later,  the  capital  itself,  here  used  collectively.  These  capitals 
at  the  top  of  the  columns,  on  which  rests  the  roof  of  the  altar¬ 
building,  shall  be  smitten  with  a  violent  blow. —  That  the  thresh¬ 
olds  may  shake ]  The  posts,  §§  or  thresholds,  ||  ||  or  sills  which 
really  formed  the  foundation.  Some  of  the  old  interpreters 
understood  these  phrases  to  be  intended  figuratively  of  the  kings, 
princes,  and  high  priests.  According  to  Ewald  both  terms  apply 
to  the  altar ;  “finBO  to  the  knop,  i.e.  the  horns ;  CEO  to  the 
bottom  of  the  altar ;  so  that  the  whole  altar  is  shivered,  and 
the  pieces  fly  upon  the  assembled  people. —  Yea  break  them 
off  (/)]  DBXM  is  so  difficult  that  Wellhausen  and  Nowack  give 
it  up.  It  is  perhaps  an  imperative.***  The  suffix  evidently  refers 
to  the  parts  of  the  temple,  i.e.  the  capitals,  or  the  sills,  or  both. 


*  Cf.  Hi.,  Ba.  \  Ew„  Ba„  Dr.  ||  E,  Cal.,  Ros.,  Ke. 

t  Diisterdieck,  SK.,  1849,  p.  914.  §  Dahl,  Mit.  H  Os.,  Merc. 

**  Har.,  Mi.,  Ew.,  Hi.,  Ba.,  Schlier,  Pu.,  Or.,  Gun.,  We.,  Now.,  GAS.,  Dr.,  Elh., 
Marti.  ft  Jus.,  Ba. 

JJ  Jer.,Theod.,  Os.,  Merc.  =  Ros.,  Hi.,  Ew.,  Ke.,  Pu.,  Now.,  Dr.  §§  Cal.,  Geb. 
1111  Jus.,  Hd.,  We.,  Mit.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Dr.,  Marti.  HH  Eg.  Merc.,  Geb. 

***  So  ©,  Mere.,  Va.,  Ros.,  Schro.,  Ew.,  Hd.,  Or.,  Gun.,  Mit,  BDB.,  GAS.,  Dr. 


IX.  1-3 


189 


Elhorst  by  emendation  of  this  and  the  two  following  words  ( v.s .) 
gets  this  sense  :  “  Those  who  seek  unjust  gain  from  corn,  I  will 
deprive  of  children.”  —  And  the  residue  of  them ]  Cf.  i8  42.  This 
is  not  the  beginning  of  a  new  verse,  but  a  continuation  of  the 
vision,*  for  the  picture  includes  the  falling  altar,  those  crushed 
beneath  it,  and  also  those  who  escape  and  flee  to  meet  a  death 
even  more  terrible,  death  by  the  sword.  There  is  no  reference 
to  the  common  people. J  The  phrase  means  the  last  one  of 
them,  |  i.e.  the  one  left  from  the  destruction  of  the  temple.  — 
There  shall  not  escape  a  fugitive ]  There  can  be  no  escape  from 
Yahweh.  It  is  this  thought  which  is  expanded  in  the  strophe 
that  follows.  —  2.  Dig  through  to  Sheol ]  The  under-world,  the 
abode  of  the  dead  (Is.  14911  Jb.  n8  2 65 f- ) ,  located  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  earth  (Eph.  49),  and  therefore  a  most  appropriate 
and  significant,  though  hyperbolical,  example  of  inaccessibility. 
—  Climb  up  to  heaven\  The  utmost  height  (Je.  5 153) .  The  two 
terms  bixii)  and  are  often  thus  employed  as  points  of 

extreme  opposition;  cf.  Jb.  n8  Ps.  1397'8  Is.  711  Mat.  n23.  § — 
3  At  the  top  of  Carmel~\  Carmel  was  another  example  of  in¬ 
accessibility,  not  only  for  its  height  (1800  ft.  above  the  sea), 
but  more  especially  for  its  limestone  caves  (said  to  exceed  2000 
in  number,  and  to  be  so  close  together  and  so  serpentine  as  to 
make  the  discovery  of  a  fugitive  entirely  impossible),  and  its 
forests,  which  in  the  days  of  Strabo,  ||  were  the  retreat  of  robbers. 
Cf.  Ju.  62  1  S.  13°  1  K.  i842.^[  —  Bottom  of  the  sea ]  The  only 
place  remaining  for  a  fugitive  compelled  to  leave  the  land,  of 
which  Carmel,  projecting  into  the  sea,  was  the  last  portion.* * § ** 
The  sea  was  of  course  the  Mediterranean,  and  hence  the  ser¬ 
pent ]  could  not  have  been  the  crocodile, ft  nor  the  venomous 
marine  serpents  found  in  tropical  regions ;  J  j  the  reference  must 
be  to  the  imaginary  sea-monster  supposed  by  the  ancients  to 
have  its  abode  in  the  depths  of  the  sea;  Gn.  i21  Is.  271.  §§ 


*  On  the  contrary  We.,  Now.  J  Ew.,  We.,  Mit.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Dr. 

t  Cal.,  Os.,  Geb.,  Ros. 

§  Cf.  Stark,  SA'.  LXXVI.  157  ff. ,  who  uses  this  clause  to  prove  that  Yahweh 

was  thought  of  as  dwelling,  not  in  the  heavens,  but  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 

||  XVI.  2,  28.  **  Dr.  ff  Ki.  tt  Pu¬ 
ll  Cf.  Pu.,  Ke.,  Dr.  $$  Or.,  Mit.,  Now.,  Dr.,  Marti, 
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—  4.  If  they  go  {about)  in  captivity']  Cf.  5s7.  The  prophet  has 
no  definite  place  in  mind  —  either  in  Egypt  or  Assyria.  It  is 
perhaps  an  allusion  to  another  Israelitish  conception,  viz.  that 
outside  of  Palestine  Yahweh  had  no  power  over  them ;  since  in 
a  strange  and  foreign  land  they  would  be  under  the  power  of 
the  god  or  gods  of  that  land;  cf.  Jon.  i1.  From  this  point 
of  view,  the  remark,  “  Elsewhere  exile  is  the  worst  threat ;  here 
that  is  surpassed,”  *  has  no  place.  —  The  sword  and  it  will  slay 
them]  The  serpent,  upon  Yahweh’s  command,  would  bite  them  ; 
the  sword,  spoken  of  as  a  thing  of  life  (cf.  Ez.  3211  Ho.  n6 
Is.  346,6),  at  the  same  command,  will  slay  them.  —  /  will  put  my 
eye  on  them  for  evil]  This  phrase,  used  elsewhere,  “to  keep 
watch  over”  (Gn.  4421  Je.  24s  3912),  i.e.  in  a  good  sense,  is  here 
defined  in  the  bad  sense.  With  it  may  be  compared  “  set  the 
face  against”  (Je.  2110  Ps.  3410  Lv.  205  Ez.  157).  The  purpose 
which  was  ordinarily  good  is  now  hostile.  —  5.  The  Lord  Yah¬ 
weh  Sabaoth]  The  proposed  logical  connection  of  this  verse 
with  the  preceding,  “  God  is  able  to  bring  such  punishments, 
because  he  is  the  almighty  one  ”  f  is  unnatural  and  far-fetched. 
We  have  here  a  dignified  and  heartfelt  utterance  introduced  by 
one  who  has  been  reading  the  words  of  Amos  in  the  light  of  the 
history  of  the  centuries  which  have  followed.  It  is  better  to  treat 
the  phrase  as  practically  independent,  J  rather  than  to  make  it  the 
subject  of  what  follows  §  or  an  oath,  “  by  the  Lord,”  etc.  ||  Else¬ 
where,  as  has  been  noted, Amos  always  says  “God  of  Hosts.” * §  ** 
With  these  verses  may  be  compared  413  5s  f\ — He  that  touches 
the  earth  and  it  melts]  Cf.  Ps.  46s  97s  10432  1445  Na.  i5.  The 
manifestation  of  Yahweh’s  power  in  lightning,  storm,  or  earth¬ 
quake  brings  terror.  Cf.  also  Mi.  i4  Ju.  54  Ps.  75s.  —  And  it 
rises  up,  etc.]  A  repetition,  almost  verbatim,  of  88\ —  6.  He  that 
builds  his  chambers  in  the  heaven]  This  is  the  Hebrew  picture 
of  Yahweh’s  dwelling-place.  “The  Hebrews  pictured  the  sky 
as  a  solid  vault  {firmamentum) ,  resting  at  its  extremities  on  the 
earth  (Jb.  2611)  ;  in  this  vault  the  heavenly  bodies  were  imag- 

*  We.  f  Merc.,  Ros.,  Jus.,  Mit.,  Dr.  J  Hi.,  Ke.,  Or.,  GAS.,  Now. 

§  Mit.,  Dr.  ||  Ew.  H  We.,  Mit.,  Now. 

**  See  GAS.,  p.  205  f.,  for  statement  on  Amos's  use  of  divine  names.  Cf.  Lobr, 
pp.  38-67, 


ined  to  revolve  :  ‘  in  front  of  it  ’  (i.e.  in  the  open  air  below  its 
lower  surface)  the  birds  flew  (Gn.  i20)  :  above  it  were  reservoirs 
in  which  rain  was  stored  (as  also  snow  and  hail)  ;  and  above 
these  ‘  waters  above  the  firmament  ’  Jehovah  sat  enthroned.”  * 
The  slight  change  of  text  (cf.  Je.  2214  Ps.  104'')  here  adopted 
(v.s.)  does  away  with  the  interpretations,  (1)  ascents,  i.e.  air, 
fire,  and  spheres  which  successively  approach  nearer  to  heaven  ;  f 
(2)  heaven  of  heavens,  or  third  heaven  (cf.  Dt.  io14  1  K.  8 27 
Ps.  T484)  ;  t  (3)  clouds,  as  formed  by  the  ascent  of  moisture;? 
(4)  heavenly  orbs,  supposed  to  be  in  steps  one  above  another 
leading  to  Yahweh’s  throne.  ||  — His  vault  upon  the  earth  he  has 
established ]  nmK,  used  in  Ex.  1222  Is.  58°  2  S.  2s5  of  something 
held  firmly  together,  e.g.  a  bundle,  has  been  explained  as  (1)  prom¬ 
ise  (from  no)  ;  (2)  arch  =  D'pn,  firmament,  something  beaten 

out,  the  vault  which  overhangs  the  earth.**'  —  He  that  calleth 
for  the  waters,  etc.]  Repeated  from  5s4.  The  arguments  which 
have  been  urged  against  the  genuineness  of  these  two  verses 
are  :  ft  (d)  the  abruptness  of  their  connection  with  the  context ; 
(2)  the  fact  that  they  repeat  much  from  88  and  5®;  (3)  their 
similarity  to  413  and  5s’9,  which  are  interpolated  passages;  (4)  the 
use  of  the  title  OSC  mm  'OIK  as  compared  with  Amos’s  use  of 
t6x  mrr ;  (5)  the  style  resembles  that  of  Deutero-Isaiah 
and  other  late  writers ;  (6)  their  metre  and  strophic  form  differ 
from  the  structure  of  the  original  material.  —  7.  Are  ye  not 
as  the  sons  of  the  Cushites  unto  me  ?]  The  Cushites  or  Ethio¬ 
pians,  ]}  in  Amos’s  times,  occupied  Nubia,  with  Napata  as  capi¬ 
tal.  About  this  time  upper  Egypt  with  Thebes  became  a  part 
of  the  Ethiopian  territory.  The  king  of  Ethiopia,  Piankhi,  after 
overcoming  most  resolute  resistance  and  capturing  Memphis,  es¬ 
tablished  his  authority  over  the  petty  princes  of  Egypt,  receiving 
homage  and  tribute  from  them  and  preventing  all  attempts  on  their 

*  Dr.,  p.  218.  J  Pu.  ||  Merc.,  Ros. ;  cf.  Hes. 

f  Cal.  §  Geb.  11  So  (E.S  and  Stru. 

**  Mich.,  Ros.,  Jus.,  Hi.,  Ba.,  Hd.,  Mit.,  Now. 

ft  So  e.g.  Duhm  ( Theol.  119),  Oort  (TAT.  XIV.),  Sta.  ( GVI .  I.  571),  Gieseb. 
(Beitrdge,  190  f.), Co.  (Einl.),  Che.  (in  WRS.  Proph.  xv  f.  and  2?#.),Taylor  (DB.), 
We.,  Now.,  Lohr,  Marti;  but  cf.  WRS.  (Proph.  400),  Kue.  (Einl.  §  71,6),  Kb, 
(Einl.  303  f.). 

{4  Brugsch,  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs,  387  ff, 
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part  to  unite  in  opposition  to  him.  However,  Shabako,  probably 
the  grandson  of  Piankhi,  was  the  first  Ethiopian  ruler  to  seat  him¬ 
self  upon  the  throne  of  Egypt  and  actually  administer  its  affairs. 
Israel,  says  the  prophet,  is  no  more  to  me  than  the  far-distant, 
uncivilized,  and  despised  black  race  of  the  Ethiopians ;  cf.  Je.  1323. 
No  reference  is  made  to  their  Hamitic  origin,*  or  their  black 
skin ;  t  and  yet  their  color  and  the  fact  that  slaves  were  so  often 
drawn  from  them  added  to  the  grounds  for  despising  them.  J  — 
Did  I  not  bring  up  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  /]  This  is 
not  to  be  read  separately  from  what  follows.  The  sense  and 
syntax  will  be  seen  either  by  treating  this  clause  as  a  protasis, 
viz.  “  If  I  brought  Israel  up  from  the  land  of  Egypt  (as  you 
assert),  did  I  not  also  bring  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor  ?  ” 
etc. ;  or,  more  literally,  by  reading  the  three  clauses  in  close 
connection.  —  Did  I  not  bring  up  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor  and  Aram  from  Kir .?]  Yahweh 
from  his  point  of  view  was  equally  concerned  in  many,  or  indeed 
all,  historical  movements,  of  which  three  are  cited  as  examples 
and  placed  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  Israelites.  This  thought 
was  probably  not  new  with  Amos ;  it  was  involved  in  the  general 
idea  of  the  day  of  Yahweh,  and  must  therefore  have  existed  be¬ 
fore  Amos’s  day.  §  All  this  is  in  answer  to  the  objection  made 
by  certain  narrow  Israelites  that  Yahweh  could  not,  if  he  would, 
desert  Israel  at  this  stage  of  his  connection  with  them.  —  Caphtor ] 
Not  a  part  of  the  Nile  Delta,  ||  but  Crete  cf.  Dt.  223  Je.  47* 
Gn.  iou  (in  which,  “from  whom  the  Philistines  came  forth” 
should  be  transposed  to  follow  “  the  Caphtorim  ”).  Cf.  also 
Cherethites,  Ez.  2516  Zp.  25  1  S.  3014.  —  Syrians  from  Kir ]  See 
under  i5.  Some  groundless  inferences  have  been  drawn  from  this 
verse,  e.g.  that  the  Philistines  and  Arameans  had  also  been  deliv- 


*  Ba.  f  Ke. 

J  Cush  (Gn.  ioc-7  Is.  ii11  181  203-5  378  43s), often  mentioned  =  Soudan  (Arabic, 
aswhd  =  black).  In  Egyptian  inscriptions,  Kesh  (cf.  Dr.).  Che.  (EB.  968)  inter¬ 
prets  Cush  here  as  designating  the  N.  Arabian  district  of  that  name,  which  adjoined 
the  land  of  Musri.  See  Wkl.  Musri ,  2  (1898),  and  Hibbert  Journal ,  II.  (1904), 
571-590.  )  Sellin,  BeitrSge,  I.  95  f. 

||  Ebers,  Asgypten  u.  d.  Biicher  Mose's,  130  f. ;  Brugsch,  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs ; 
see,  however,  Sayce,  Academy ,  April  14,  1894,  p.  314. 

H  De  Goeje,  ThT,  IV.  257 f. 
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ered  from  slavery  ;  *  that  according  to  Amos  the  Philistines  and 
Syrians  were  Cushites. t  —  8.  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  Yahweh  are 
upon ]  Cf.  94.  The  use  of  2  marks  the  unfavorable  look ;  cf. 
Ps.  3415'16.  In  v.4  it  was  declared  that  Yahweh  would  look  with 
disfavor  upon  Israel  ;  vJ  asserts  that,  in  reality,  no  greater  reason 
exists  for  the  exercise  of  favor  toward  Israel  than  for  its  exercise 
toward  other  nations;  v.8  goes  back  again  and  reasserts  the  un¬ 
favorable  attitude  of  Yahweh  to  Israel  and  its  consequent  ruin. 
This  is  a  clear  logical  sequence.  —  The  sinful  kingdom]  This  is  not 
every  sinful  kingdom,  }  nor  Judah,  §  nor  both  Israel  and  Judah,  || 
but  Israel  alone. With  the  article  it  might  well  be  rendered  this 
sinful  kingdom.** — I  will  destroy  it  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth ] 
This  is  the  statement  of  absolute  destruction  which  has  been 
made  so  frequently  and  which,  made  now  for  the  last  time,  is 
expanded,  vs.9'10.  —  Save  that  I  will  not  utterly  destroy  the  house 
of  Jacob~\  A  later  Jew,  who  saw  that  the  words  of  Amos  had 
not  been  literally  fulfilled,  adds  this  saving  clause.  The  line  is 
an  extra  one  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  strophic  arrange¬ 
ment  ;  it  is  flatly  contradictory  to  the  thought  which  precedes 
and  follows ;  it  has  the  tone  of  the  later  environment.  The 
entire  verse  is  late  in  the  opinion  of  some.tt  The  efforts  made 
to  explain  the  clause  as  a  part  of  the  text  show  at  a  glance  the 
futility  of  the  effort,  e.g.  “  the  favor  here  granted  to  Israel  is  a 
special  one  because  of  the  covenant  with  their  fathers.”  JJ  It  is 
true  that  in  later  days  (cf.  Je.  5,  30,  Ez.  14)  this  argument  was 
urged  by  prophets  and  others ;  but  at  this  time  the  prophet  had 
just  announced  an  exactly  opposite  position.  —  The  house  of  facob~\ 
is,  of  course,  the  northern  kingdom  (51'4'6  68  14  72,5'10'16  87),  for  the 
prophet  has  had  nothing  else  in  mind  from  71.  The  context 
directly  opposes  the  view  which  would  refer  these  words  to 
Judah  ;§§  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  Israel  in 
general  is  meant.  ||  || 

1.  wjnn]  1  of  purpose;  H.  26,  2  a.  —  Qpxai]  For  form  of  suffix,  cf.  GK. 
61  g  \  but  see  Margolis,  AJSL.  XIX.  45-48,  for  a  better  explanation. — ■an1’] 

*  Geb.  +  Cal.,  Merc.,  Pu.  ||  Ke.  **  Va. 

t  Cf.  Hi.  §  Jus.  51  Dahl,  Ros.,  et  at. 

ft  E.g.  We.,  Che.  in  WRS.  Proph.  p.  xv,  and  in  Exp.  5th  ser.  V.  46 ;  Volz, 
yakweproph.  23  f. ;  Now.,  Marti.  XX  Merc.  §$  We.  ||||  Ew.,  Ke, 
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=  dat.,  Ko.  286  d.  —  Dj  .  .  .  DU']  A  somewhat  uncommon  expression  for  the 
impers.  idea;  cf.  Is.  1610  Nu.  69  Dt.  176;  GK.  144^;  Ko.  324/.  —  B'Sfl  . . .  bSd’] 
Same  as  prec.  except  that  the  cognate  root  taSa  is  used  as  subj.,  with  d  instead 
of  0  on  account  of  preceding  n  of  onS.  —  2.  ax]  Here  with  impf.  in  a  cond. 
sent,  assuming  an  imaginary  case  =  “  though  they  were  to  dig  .  .  .  my  hand 
would  fetch  them”;  GK.  159 /;  H.  48,  4;  Ko.  390  «;  Dr.  §  143.  —  3.  Nan, 

nnD]  Nan  =  to  withdraw,  hide  (BDB.).  ipd,  as  Arabic  shows,  means 

to  cover,  veil ,  protect,  etc.  They  are  practically  synonymous  in  Hebrew,  and 
neither  of  them  is  used  in  the  Qal.  Nan,  however,  is,  with  one  exception 
where  it  is  used  figuratively  (Jb.  3830),  always  used  with  reference  to  man; 
while  nno  is  used  indiscriminately  of  men  and  things  (cf.  Ps.  197  Ho.  1314 
Gn.  3149).  Hence  ipd  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  Nan.  —  *?man] 
On  art.,  cf.  H.  5,  I.  —  ypnp]  Root  perhaps  nip,  “to  dig  out  ”  (so  Ko.  II.  i. 

p.  91);  cognates,  Assyr.  qaqqaru  and  Arabic  /V  ground.  On  form 

(pilpel)  GK.  840;  Sta.  243, 1);  change  of  n  to  y  is  for  sake  of  euphony;  cf., 
for  other  cases  of  dissimilation  in  reduplicated  stems,  aana  =  aaaa ;  Dana 
=  D3Da  (Ko.  II.  i.  p.  465).  The  word  occurs  in  five  other  passages  (Nu.  517 
1  K.  615' 16- 30  77),  each  time  denoting  the  floor  of  a  building.  Here  it  is 
the  floor  of  the  sea.  —  4.  opjnm]  On  suf.,  GK.  59^;  on  ending  P_,  GK.  59 a; 
on  vowel-change,  GK.  59  c,g.  —  5.  'jnNi]  There  is  much  force  in  Ew.’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  1  as  the  1  of  the  oath  ;  other  possible  examples  of  this  usage 
are  Ho.  I2B  Jo.  420  Je.  2923  Is.  5116  Dt.  3281  Ps.  7119  S988;  cf.  Ew.8  340*-; 
II.  44,  id,  rm.  (e).  —  yaian]  The  ptcp.  here  is  followed  by  jioni,  i.e.  impf. 
with  1  cons.,  and  this  by  lSaxi  (also  nnSjn  and  nypitri).  GK.  112//  regards 
this  case  (i.e.  the  pf.  with  1  cons,  following  an  impf.  with  1  cons.)  as  one 
of  a  few  instances  due  to  error  in  the  text,  or  to  incorrect  modes  of 
expression  ;  cf.  Ko.  366  i  who  treats  the  ptcp.  as  referring  to  past  time ; 
Ew.8  343  a.  In  Am.  74  what  seems  to  be  a  similar  case  proves  on  exami¬ 
nation  to  be  different,  since  nbaNl  is  equivalent  to  an  incipient  impf.  ( v.s .). 
The  proper  explanation  is  this :  the  ptcp.  together  with  jinni  expresses  not  a 
descriptive  action,  but  a  fact  of  general  experience,  a  construction  ordinarily 
denoted  by  the  pf.;  GK.  106 k;  Dr.  §  12;  H.  18,  3.  The  whole  expression 
=  “  he  causes  the  earth  to  melt.”  This  was  the  principal  statement,  which  is 
followed  by  three  clauses  each  giving  a  detail  of  the  concurrent  phenomena. 
These  clauses  are  not  subordinated  as  circumstantial  clauses  would  be  by 
placing  the  subject  before  the  predicate;  they  are  concurrent  and  coordinate, 
yet  descriptive,  and  hence  the  pf.  with  1  consec.  (=  impf.)  is  employed.  It 
is  possible  that  this  peculiar  const,  points  to  a  late  and  unclassical  date  for 
vs.5-6.  —  6.  id-un]  His  vault;  from  the  root  idea  of  binding  (Talm.  and 
Aram,  un)  come  four  different  ideas,  each  of  which  occurs  but  once,  viz. 
bunch  (of  hyssop),  Ex.  1222,  company  (of  men),  2  S.  2 bands  (of  ox-bow), 

Is.  58s,  and  here  the  heavens,  as  bound  or  fitted  together  into  a  vault.  Cf. 
G 

Ar.  OUI—  7.  D"t!’a]  On  D".-,  GK.  87  a.  —  nSd]  Given  concessive  force  in 
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GK.  1 50  e.  —  l?toE''-nN]  The  force  of  the  position  may  be  expressed  by  placing 
emphasis  on  the  word  Israel.  —  8.  '3  dan]  An  adv.  of  limitation,  =  save  that; 
the  other  cases  of  this  are  Nu.  1329  Dt.  154  Ju.  49;  also  (according  to  We.,  Sta. 
GVI.  I.  199,  Dr.,  Kit.,  and  BDB.),  1  S.  Is.  —  n1?]  For  unusual  position  (else¬ 
where  only  in  Gn.  3*  Ps.  49s)  cf.  GK.  1 1 3  v;  H.  28,  3  rm.  £;  Ko.  352/. — 
TWn]  Intens.  inf.  abs.,  here  written  fully;  cf.  Dt.  1514  Is.  59*  Je.  316;  etc. 
(GK.  53*). 

§  15.  A  later  voice  of  promise.  98c_15.  (1)  A  modification  of 
the  prophetic  utterance  concerning  the  exile,  which  shall  not  be 
doom,  but  a  source  of  discipline,  destruction  coming  upon  the 
wicked  only ;  98c-910.  (2)  There  will  be  a  lifting  up  and  repair¬ 

ing  of  David’s  hut,  now  fallen,  and  the  acquisition  of  all  the  terri¬ 
tory  originally  intended  for  Israel ;  911  n.  (3)  There  will  be  a 
return  of  numerous  and  plenteous  harvests,  a  rebuilding  of  cities, 
and  a  replanting  of  vineyards ;  and  Israel  shall  be  permanently 
reestablished ;  9 13_15. 

This  section  is  composed  of  three  strophes  of  six  lines  each.  Strophe  1, 
introduced  by  the  transition  clause,  save  that  I  will  not  utterly  destroy ,  etc., 
furnishes  the  ground  for  what  follows,  viz.  only  the  wicked  of  Israel  shall 
perish  ;  strophe  2  describes  the  political  reestablishment  of  Israel,  including 
Judah;  strophe  3  pictures  the  prosperity  and  permanency  of  restored  Israel. 

The  chief  reasons  for  denying  this  section  to  Amos  are:  (1)  the  many 
linguistic  affinities  between  it  and  the  works  of  exilic  and  post-exilic  times 
(see  especially  Che.  Exp.  5th  ser.  VIII.  44  f.;  Volz,  23;  Dr.  119;  Day  and 
Chapin,  AJSL.  XVIII.  81;  Grimm,  Liturgical  Appendices,  91);  e.g.  I’D'i’n 
(v.8i),  bio1  (v.9),  nun  (v.n),  Enin  and  nxip  (v.13)  scriptio  plena;  the  late 
formula  o'na  c’d ’  run  (v.13);  the  phrase  0S137  'D’E;  cf.  Mai.  34  Mi.  714  Is.  519 
Je.  4620,  which  are  late  passages;  the  phrase  niEE’  eie*,  which  is  post-exilic; 
-pnSt*,  cf.  Is.  4110  527  546  669  Ps.  14712  Jo.  417;  D’D7  is  later  than  Eni'P,  occur¬ 
ring  only  in  Jo.  i6  418  Is.  4929  Ct.  82;  nonn,  cf.  rpnn,  Is.  4919;  Jin  in  Hithpa. 
only  in  Na.  15  Ps.  10726;  (2)  the  fact  that  this  picture  of  restoration  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  Amos’s  repeated  announcements  of  entire  destruction  (cf.  51  2 
91-4- 7) ;  (3)  a  favorable  attitude  towards  Judah,  as  distinct  from  Israel,  is  not 
characteristic  of  Amos;  (4)  the  emphasis  laid  upon  material  blessings,  ex¬ 
tension  of  territory,  etc.,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  moral  characteristic,  is  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  attitude  of  Amos,  whose  whole  message  is  ethical;  (5)  the 
fact  that  the  passage  contains  echoes  of  later  writings,  eg.  cf.  v.11  and  Is.  II1, 
v.13  0  and  Lv.  26s,  v.136  and  Jo.  418,  v.14  and  2  K.  1929  Je.  149  29s  28  Is.  54s  6521 
Dt.  28s01  30  Zp.  i13;  (6)  the  abruptness  of  transition  from  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  destruction  to  the  promise  of  restoration  in  v.86;  (7)  the  use  of  the 
title  3'nSN  is  in  opposition  to  the  usage  and  thought  of  Amos  (q12  being  a 
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questionable  passage);  (S)  Amos  always  represents  the  whole  people  as  the 
object  of  punishment,  but  here  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  righteous 
and  the  sinner  which  is  characteristic  of  later  thought;  (9)  the  passage 
seems  to  look  back  upon  a  ruined  nation  (vs.11- 14f);  (10)  Amos  always  con¬ 
templates  an  exile  in  Assyria,  not  a  scattering  among  the  nations  as  here. 
(So  eg.  Sta.,  We.,  Oort,  Marti  (  Gesch .  19 1  and  Dodekapropheton) ,  Sm.  (Rel. 
183);  Houtsma  ( ThT, .  XXXIV.  433),  Co.  ( Einl, .  ed.  3,  p.  184),  Che.  (WRS. 
Proph.  XV.  and  Exp.  Jan.  1897,  PP- 44_47>  and  £B.),  Preuschen  (ZA  IV. 
XV.  24-27),  Now.,  GAS.,  Volz,  Lohr,  Taylor  {DP.),  Bu.  (_/ ew .  Encl)f  Bau- 
dissin  ( Einl .),  Grimm  ( Liturgical  Appendices ,  88  ff.)  ;  but  cf.  Val.,  Dr.,  Mit., 
Oet.  (pp.  24 f.),  Co.  {Einl.  1st  ed.).) 

Some  interpreters  make  the  interpolation  begin  with  v.11;  so  eg.  Torrey 
(i JBL .  XV.  153  f. ;  cf.  Schwally,  ZAW.  X.  227;  Seesemann,  p.  15),  who 
saves  vs.8-10  for  Amos  by  pruning  them  of  later  additions,  viz.  v.86,  and  the 
last  clause  of  v.9,  which  were  added  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  vs.uff-. 

t*- 

9.  ins]  ©  <r6mpiiJLfj.a  =  1317  (so  also  Elh.),  S  Oet.  iJi:  (?), 

cf.  Is.  176.  — 10.  iniD'J  ©  TeXeuT7j<rou(ri;  D  morienlur ;  S  1. — njnn] 

©  ra  Kou<d.  —  run]  Read  ran  (so  We.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Torrey,  Dr.,  Oort 
Em.,  Elh.,  Oet.,  Marti).  Cf.  Hi.  who  reads  rt’n  as  in  1  Ch.  21 12  Jb.  4118, 
and  cites  the  substitution  of  U'JD  for  j’b’D  in  1  S.  1426. —  anpn]  Read  oipn, 
since  Hiph.  occurs  only  in  Jb.  413  (so  We.,  Torrey,  GAS.,  Now.,  Oort  Em., 
Elh.,  Oet.,  Marti).  —  inp]  ©  i<t>  vpas.  Read  unj!  (so  Iloffm.,  We.,  Gr., 
Oort  Em.,  Torrey,  Now.,  Elh.,  Oet.,  Marti).  Riedel,  ipiin. — 11.  pod] 
IK  n'3'i  Hoffm.  pud  and  P'Sein  (so  Preuschen,  ZA IV.  XV.  25; 

Schwally,  ibid.  X.  226;  Gu.).  At  end  of  v.u  S  adds,  mi  nn  PUBb;  cf. 
Dt.  32k  —  vr-Dim  p'Xis]  S  3  m.  pi.  suffixes;  TS,  for  'no,  aperturas  murorum 
ejus.  We.  n’nbnrn  n'xis  (so  Gr.,  Val.,  Now.,  Elh.,  Oct.,  Marti).  — 12.  in"] 
©  =  wiv.  —  dun  P'iNr_PN]  ©,  omitting  pn,  oi  KarAXonroi  tup 

Mpilnruv  (=  cin)>  and  inserting  as  obj.  of  ini’  in  some  Mss.  pe,  in  others, 
eg.  ©A,  t6p  Kvpiop;  cf.  Acts  1517.  —  D.i'Sj  .  .  .  irx]  Gr.  irso.  ©  i<p'  ovs  .  .  . 
iir'  adroit;  U  eo  quod  .  .  .  super  eos.  —  PNt]  ©US  ph  — 13.  ran]  S 
=  J'rn  (Seb.).  —  ixi|i3  run]  ©  6  ap-qrbs  rbp  rpoyrtTbp.  Vol.  sug.  as  basis 

of  ©  1'xpa  tr'in,  but  rnn  =  seedtime,  while  apr^rbs  =  harvest.  ®  Ni^na  N’li; 

t>  o  v  0  ~  t  ~  T  * T 

&  (n\  p?{.  Oet.  rn'nn.  Gun.  erVina  ixip. —  'in  -D3  o>3jp  pm]  ©  rat 

wepndcrei  j]  (TTatpvXri  Ip  rip  mrbpip,  perhaps  reading  133  for  -pi;  cf.  Ez.  4712 

0  V  *  **  P  P  7 

(Vol.).  S)  ji^C;  cf-  ®  NP1?  13  |19D3  P31JJ  isri.  —  D'D>’] 

IK,  freely,  nnc  icn.  - —  nn.)lDPP]  ©  avpxfsvToi  eaoPTai,  perhaps  reading  UJjDnn, 
cf.  Ho.  II8  (Vol.);  U  culti  erunt ;  IK  fnhop';  S  — 14.  Piccu] 

©,  freely,  ri<j>a.pi<Tpd pas.  —  15.  irnj']  U  evellam  eos.  —  dpdin]  ©nB  om.  suff. 
—  qMbs]  ©  6  debs  b  TrapTOKpdTup;  hence  Gr.  PltOX  'n*?n. 

9.  For  behold  1  command ]  The  later  writer  preserves  the 
continuity  of  expression,  by  placing  the  words  in  the  mouth  of 
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Yahweh.  The  importance  of  the  utterance  is  indicated  by  the 
use  of  Behold.  The  participle  represents  the  action  as  on  the 
point  of  occurrence.  —  I  will  shake  the  house  of  Israel  among  all 
the  nations ]  Every  Israelite,  good  or  bad,  shall  be  subjected  to 
the  discipline  (no  longer  doom)  which  is  coming.  Instead  of  a 
particular  people,  among  whom  Israel  is  to  go  captive,  as  else¬ 
where,  the  phrase  “all  the  nations”  occurs,  as  in  later  prophets; 
cf.  Je.  43s  Ez.  36s1.- — Just  as  one  shakes  with  a  sieve ]  The  sieve 
is  ordinarily  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  that  the  good  grain  is 
retained,  while  the  light  grain,  the  dust,  and  chaff  fall  through  to 
the  ground  when  the  sieve  is  shaken.  So  the  captivity  is  to  be  a 
means  of  sifting  out  of  Israel  all  the  wicked  and  worthless  who 
are  a  disgrace  and  offence  to  the  true  people  of  Yahweh.  —  And 
not  a  kernel  shall  fall~\  The  good  shall  remain  in  the  sieve,  i.e. 
in  exile,  but  the  bad  shall  fall,  i.e.  perish,  “rra  =  kernel  or 
pebble;  cf.  the  following  views:  (1)  that  the  nation  is  entirely 
chaff;*  (2)  that  Tlti  =  small  stones  which  remain  with  the 
wheat,  not  one  of  them  shall  fall ;  f  (3)  that  it  means  firm  and 
solid  grain,  i.e.  something  pressed  together ;  {  (4)  that  pebble 
=  wicked,  who  shall  remain  in  the  sieve,  i.e.  captivity,  while  the 
righteous  fall  out  or  escape ;  §  (5)  that  nili  —  pious,  who  are 
bound  in  a  bundle  that  they  may  not  be  lost.  ||  In  favor  of  the 
interpretation  of  Tnst  as  grain  are  :  (1)  the  fact  that  what  remains 
in  the  sieve  is  the  good  element  according  to  the  description  here, 
while  the  bad  falls  through;  (2)  the  idea  of  destruction  could 
not  be  expressed  by  the  figure  of  preservation  in  the  sieve,  nor 
deliverance  by  falling  through  the  sieve.^f  — 10.  All  the  sinners 
of  my  people ]  This  is  the  point  of  differentiation.  It  cannot 
mean,  “  all  my  sinful  people,” * §  **  a  thought  more  naturally  ex¬ 
pressed  through  an  adjective.  These  sinners  must  be  removed 
through  the  process  of  sifting;  a  violent  death  awaits  them. — 
Disaster  shall  not  touch  or  befall  us~\  For  change  of  text,  v.s. 

*  Cal.  f  Merc.,  Ros.  I  Ba. 

§  Hoffm.,  Preuschen  (ZA  W.  XV.  24).  This  interpretation  supposes  the  sieve 
referred  to  here  to  be  the  Kirbal  described  by  Wetzstein,  X/0/JPl  XIV.  1  ff.,  as  a 
sieve  with  large  meshes  into  which  the  grain  was  first  thrown  in  order  to  screen  out 
of  it  small  stones,  clods,  straws,  and  imperfectly  threshed  ears,  which  could  not  be 
blown  out  by  throwing  the  grain  against  the  wind.  Cf.  Ecclus.  274. 

1]  Hes.  II  So  Now.  **  Torrey,  JBL.  XV.  154  f. 
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For  a  similar  attitude  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  wicked,  cf. 
Am.  6s.  Looking  forward  to  Yahweh’s  day  as  a  time  of  joy  and 
blessing  (cf.  518),  they  scornfully  refuse  to  heed  the  prophet’s 
warnings  of  calamity.  With  this  picture  of  Yahweh’s  day  as  a 
time  of  discipline  and  purification  resulting  in  the  preservation 
and  strengthening  of  the  righteous,  that  of  Amos  is  in  striking 
contrast;  cf.  5'8-''0  89  10- x-- 13.  —  11.  In  that  day']  Cf.  the  introduc¬ 
tory  phrase  in  v.13,  and  the  occurrence  of  both  together  in  811.  —  I 
zvill  raise  up  the  hut  of  David]  This  expression  presupposes  the 
exile,  for  the  Davidic  house  is  here  reduced  to  a  hut ;  cf.  Hoff¬ 
mann  (v.s.)  who  reads  huts,  and  interprets  the  phrase,  not  as 
having  reference  to  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  but  as  a 
picture  of  the  coming  restoration  of  the  simplicity  of  Davidic 
days  which  Amos  loved,  the  huts  of  David  being  contrasted  with 
the  palaces  and  forts  of  the  age  of  Jeroboam. — Build  it  as  in 
the  days  of  old]  This  would  hardly  be  appropriate  in  Amos’s 
days,  but  entirely  so  in  later  times.  — 12.  That  they  may  possess 
the  remnant  of  Edom  and  all  the  nations]  Cf.  Ps.  60.  This 
hostility  towards  Edom  in  particular  seems  to  reflect  the  feelings 
of  the  exilic  age ;  cf.  Ob.,  Is.  631'6,  etc.  This  political  exaltation 
of  Israel  at  the  expense  of  the  nations  in  general  is  strangely 
discordant  with  the  teachings  of  Amos;  cf.  v.7.  —  Which  are  called 
by  my  name]  This  does  not  mean  “  those  to  whom  he  shall  have 
revealed  his  divine  nature,  and  manifested  himself  as  a  God  and 
Saviour”;*  nor  “  those  who  have  been  solemnly  proclaimed  by 
him  as  his  property  or  subject-lands,  which  was  done  in  his 
promises  to  Israel  and  David’s  house  ”  ;f  but  refers  rather  to  the 
thought  (cf.  Je.  710  Dt.  2S10  2  S.  1228)  that  an  owner’s  name  will 
adhere  to  what  he  owns,  and  to  the  fact  that  David  had  actually 
subdued  extensive  territory  and  made  it  submissive  toYahweh.  J  — 
13.  The  ploughman  shall  overtake  the  reaper,  etc.]  Cf.  Lv.  26*. 
Ploughing  and  reaping  will  press  close  upon  one  another,  the  time 
of  ripening  will  be  so  short ;  before  the  farmer  has  his  crops  all 
sown,  it  will  be  time  for  him  to  begin  reaping  those  first  sown. — 
And  the  treader  of  grapes  him  who  soweth  seed]  i.e.  the  vintage 
will  be  so  abundant  that  seedtime  will  arrive  before  the  vintage  is 


*  Ke. 


t  Or. 


J  Now. 
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finished.  Vintage  begins  in  September,  while  seedtime  begins  as 
soon  as  the  October  rains  have  made  ploughing  possible.  —  And 
the  mountains  shall  drop  sweet  wine']  Cf.  Jo.  318.  The  vineyards 
were  commonly  planted  on  the  mountain  slopes. — And  all  the 
hills  shall  melt]  It  will  appear  as  though  the  hills  themselves  were 
being  dissolved  in  the  copious  streams  of  wine  flowing  from  the 
vineyards  on  their  sides.  — 14.  I  will  lead  back  the  captivity  of 
my  people]  In  Ho.  611,  and  everywhere  in  later  writings  (/.<?.  eleven 
times  in  Je.,  three  times  in  Ez.,  Dt.  303  Ps.  I261,4  La.  214  Ps.  147 
536  Zp.  27  320),  except  in  Jb.  4210,  the  phrase  rVQE>  211T  may  be 
given  this  meaning  (z The  other  interpretation  turn  the  for¬ 
tune  ( turning )  of  my  people,  based  on  the  derivation  of  rroti>  from 
D11P  rather  than  roc,  is  favored  by  some  scholars  (z /./.).  The  latter 
meaning  is  more  general.  In  either  case,  the  post-exilic  origin  of 
this  utterance  is  clear  in  view  of  the  detailed  description  which  fol¬ 
lows,  and  seems  to  have  been  written  in  the  light  of  experience.  — 
They  shall  rebuild  waste  cities  and  inhabit  them]  Cf.  Je.  3310  Is.  54s 
6521.  The  opposite  is  seen  in  Zp.  i13  Dt.  2830.  —  And  they  shall 
plant  vineyards  and  drink  their  wine ,  and  they  shall  make  gardens 
( i.e .  orchards),  and  eat  their  fruit]  For  similar  ideals  of  the 
future  see  Is.  6521  Ez.  28s6;  and  note  the  contrast  between  this 
and  Amos’s  outlook,  4®  5 11 ;  cf.  Dt.  28s0’ 39  Zp.  i13.  — 15.  I  will 
plant  them  upon  their  land]  Cf.  Ho.  2s3  Je.  246  3241  4210  454 
2  S.  710  Is.  6021  Jo.  320.  The  nation  is  here  represented  as  a  tree 
(cf.  Ps.  i3) .  —  And  they  shall  not  again  be  plucked  up  from  their 
land  which  I  have  given  them]  A  promise  of  permanent  posses¬ 
sion,  qualified  by  no  conditions  ;  but  the  nation  is  thought  of  here 
as  righteous,  and  therefore  enjoying  the  favor  of  Yahweh.  —  Saith 
Yahweh  thy  God]  Cf.  4 12  Is.  4110  S27  54s  669.  This  is  a  phrase 
expressive  of  the  close  relationship  now  existing.  It  is  not  used 
by  Amos. 


9.  jnj'J  Indef.  freq.;  literally,  is  shaken,  the  subj.  ‘grain’  being  under¬ 
stood. —  1133]  a.X.  Apparently  from  133  =  intertwine,  weave.  There  seems 
to  be  no  sufficient  reason  on  either  lexicographical  or  exegetical  grounds  to  con¬ 


nect  it  with  the  modern 


Jb 


,  described  by  Wetzstein,  ZDPV.  XIV.  1-7.  ■ 


*inx]  Etymol.  uncertain;  perhaps  from  wvi  =  to  press  together.  The  meaning 
pebble  is  assured  for  2  S.  1713,  the  only  other  occurrence.  Grain  of  corn  suits 
the  present  context  better.  —  10.  'Dy  '«an]  Partitive  genitive,  GK.  128*; 
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not  “my  sinful  people”  (so  Torrey),  cf.  Da.  §24*7.  —  sf'jn]  Hiph.  never 
occurs  elsewhere  meaning  “  draw  near,”  but  rather  with  causative  force,  “  bring 
near.”  Hence  the  original  consonants  2’jn  should  probably  be  pointed  as  Qal. 
Likewise  D'lpn]  must  be  pointed  as  Pi.;  Hi.  occurs  only  in  Jb.  413,  where 
also  Pi.  was  probably  original  (so  Duhm).  —  ljnyj]  If  01®  be  retained,  '  is 
to  be  explained  as  scriptio  plena,  since  iyt)  is  regularly  used  in  sg.  before 
suff.  But  (1)  this  unusual  pointing,  (2)  the  inappropriateness  of  this  prep, 
after  the  vbs.  used  here,  and  (3)  the  rendering  of  <S  (v.s.)  support  the  change 
to  lJ'iy  adopted  here.  The  objection  of  Gun.  that  iy  does  not  elsewhere 
occur  with  suffix  of  1  p.  pi.  is  of  little  force.  — 11.  HDD]  Used  here  fig.  of  the 
fallen  Davidic  dynasty;  cf.  its  use  in  2  S.  2212  of  the  clouds  as  the  dwelling- 
place  of  Yahweh.  This  is  preferable  to  pointing  it  as  pi.,  with  I loff m.  (v.s.),  and 
requires  less  change  in  the  following  suffixes,  involving  merely  the  reading  of 
masc.  sg.  suff.  instead  of  f.  pi.  in  p'SiD,  whereas  the  reading  rnrp  necessitates 
reading  tmnDin,  and  pn'jD,  and  rhScj.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  better  to 
read  all  three  suff.  as  fem.  sg.,  with  We.,  and  refer  them  to  noD.  —  i’ll]  The 
scriptio  plena  is  a  distinctively  late  characteristic,  not  becoming  customary 
until  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  In  66  it  occurs  again,  but  there  it  is 
certainly  a  later  addition.  See  Eckardt,  ZAW.  XIII.  89  f.;  cf.  BDB.  s.v.; 
for  the  statistics  of  the  two  forms  of  writing  the  name,  see  Bonk,  ZA  IV.  XI. 
127  ff.  —  vroin]  a.\. ;  a  passive  ptep.  formation  (Barth,  NB.  126  c),  from 
Din  =  “to  tear  down.”  If  the  masc.  suffix  be  retained  it  must  be  explained 
as  influenced  by,  or  referring  to,  i’ii.  —  ’D'd]  For  this  use  of  d  cf.  Ho.  2s. — 
12.  an’1??  ids'  Nipj  12’n]  This  phraseology  regularly  denotes  the  fact  of 
possession;  cf.  Is.  41  6319  Dt.  2810  Je.  710  1516  2  S.  1228. —  rsr  nti’y]  This  use 
of  the  ptep.  to  express  an  attribute  of  Yahweh  is  found  also  in  41®  58f-  95f-,  and 
is  common  in  late  literature.  — 13.  D'Dy]  Pass.  ptep.  formation  (Barth,  NB. 
126c),  from  DDj;  =  crush  by  treading;  cf.  Mai.  321;  Syr.  ^£1^  =  to  explore; 

G  ««* 

Arab.  =  to  prowl  about.  This  was  probably  a  sweet  wine  made  by  not 
allowing  fermentation  to  continue  the  usual  length  of  time;  cf.  Dr.,  and 
Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  XIV.  9.  In  Ct.  82  this  word  is  used  of  wine  made  from 
pomegranates,  a  kind  of  wine  still  made  in  Persia.  —  ijuinnn]  Cf.  the  use 
of  this  same  vb.  with  reference  to  the  land  in  v.s,  and  of  the  hills,  as  here,  in 
Na.  I5.  In  Jo.  418,  where  this  statement  is  repeated,  the  more  ordinary  phrase 
iSn  pl?n  is  substituted  for  this  striking  expression. — 14.  rn?]  Best  explained 
as  derived  from  132’,  not  from  312\  Cf.  the  effort  of  Barth  (ZDMG.  XLI. 
618)  to  connect  it  with  roiy  =  to  gather  (Arab.  Lo),  translating,  “I  will 
gather  a  gathering.” 


A  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BOOK  OF 


HOSEA. 

- >* - 


§  1.  The  superscription,  i1.*  This  superscription  states  the 
authority,  the  parentage,  and  the  period  of  Hosea,  the  prophet 
whose  writings  make  up  the  collection.  The  superscriptions  of 
the  prophetic  books,  like  those  of  the  psalms,  had  their  origin  in 
many  cases  in  an  age  later  than  that  of  the  prophecies  themselves. 
This  fact  explains  the  inconsistencies  so  frequently  found  between 
the  contents  of  the  superscriptions  and  the  contents  of  the  books. 
The  data  for  determining  the  value  of  the  statement  must  be 
gathered  from  the  book  itself.  In  the  case  before  us,  aside  from 
the  formal  utterance  concerning  the  prophet’s  inspiration  and  the 
name  of  his  father,  the  questions  of  special  interest  are :  (i)  Why 
should  Jeroboam  alone  be  mentioned  of  the  Northern  kings,  when, 
if  the  other  part  of  the  date  is  correct,  the  prophet  must  have 
worked  also  during  the  reigns  of  several  of  the  Israelitish  kings, 
viz.  Zechariah,  Shallum,  Menahem,  Pekahiah,  Pekah,  Hoshea? 
(2)  If  Hosea  was  a  Northern  prophet,  why  is  the  work  dated  by 
Southern  kings?  (3)  Did  Hosea  really  prophesy  during  the  period 
designated?  (4)  Consideration  must  also  be  given  to  the  question 
of  his  home  and  nationality.  These  points,  already  referred  to  in 
the  Introduction,  will  be  taken  up  in  the  order  suggested  by  the 
text. 

1. 1.  The  zvord  of  YahweK\  While  “  law  ”  or  “  instruction  ”  (min 
=  decision  by  oracle)  was  the  technical  word  for  the  divine  com¬ 
munication  through  the  priest,  and  “  counsel  ”  (nsi?  =  “  the  faculty 
of  self-determination  or  devising  of  measures”  t),  cf.  Je.  1818,  for 


*  Cf.  Che.  9-15  ;  Sayce,  JQB.  I.  162-172  ;  Kirk.  Proph.  107-110  ;  Riehm, 
Einl.  II.  46-50;  Now.  2-6;  GAS.  I.  211-226;  WRS.  Proph.  144 ff.;  Marti,  13  f. 
f  CL  Siegfried  in  art.  “  Wisdom,"  DB. 
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that  of  the  sage,  “  word  ”  ("On)  is  the  term  employed  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  work  of  the  prophet  (cf.  Am.  i1  Is.  21  Je.  i2  21  4  71 
Ez.  61  71  1 21  131  Jo.  i1  Jon.  i1  Mi.  i1  Zp.  11  Hg.  i1  Zc.  i1  Mai.  i1).  — 
To  Hosea,  the  son  of  Beeri ]  The  word  Hosea  {0T t)  means  de¬ 
liverance  (cf.  p.  205)  ;  with  it  may  be  compared  the  form  Joshua 
(UWirr).  The  same  name  was  borne  by  the  last  of  the  Israelitish 
kings  (733-722  b.c.),  but  the  effort  to  identify  this  king  with  the 
prophet  is  without  success.  The  name  Beeri  occurs  only  here  ; 
cf.,  however,  Beerah,  1  Ch.  5s.  Among  various  traditions  con¬ 
cerning  Hosea  may  be  mentioned  (1)  that  which  locates  his  birth 
and  death  in  Belemoth  *  or  Belamon  J  or  Bethshemesh  j  of  the 
tribe  of  Issachar ;  (2)  that  which  represents  his  death  as  having 
taken  place  in  Babylon  and  his  burial  in  Tsepath  in  upper  Galilee;  § 
(3)  that  which  makes  his  burial  place  in  Almenia,  in  Northern 
Africa.  Leaving  these  stories,  we  turn  to  the  book  which  bears 
his  name  for  the  information  not  elsewhere  given.  He  was  of 
Northern  Israel ;  this  appears  from  (1)  the  language  of  the  book, 
which  contains  Aramaisms;||  (2)  the  phrases^  “our  king,”  f, 
“in  the  house  of  Israel  I  saw  a  horrible  thing,”  610;  “the  land” 
applied  to  Northern  Israel,  i2;  (3)  the  special  interest  shown  in 
Israel ;  **  (4)  the  peculiar  information  displayed  in  reference  to 
their  religious  ff  and  political  conditions,  their  past  history,  and 
the  topography  of  the  country  ;§§  (5)  his  familiarity  with  the 
Northern  love-poem,  Song  of  Songs,  ||  ||  but  this  point  can  scarcely 
be  substantiated  ;  (6)  “  the  tone  of  Hosea’s  religion,  which  is,  on 
the  whole,  both  warmer  and  more  joyous  (cf.  chaps.  2  and  14)  than 
that  which  prevails  in  the  great  Judahite  prophets.”  It  has 
been  suggested  that  Hosea,  like  Amos,  went  up  from  Judah  to 
Israel;***  because  (1)  frequent  references  are  made  to  Judah 
(i711  416  5s  10-14  64  11  814  1112  1 2s),  but  these  passages  are  doubtful, 


*  See  Wii.  pp.  iii,  iv;  Now.  Hosea,  p.  ix;  Kno.  Proph.  II.  154;  Pseudepipha- 
nius,  de  vitis  prophet,  chap.  11.  f  Pseudodorotheus,  de  prophetis,  chap.  1. 

I  Jer.  on  i1.  $  nSapn  nSs'Si!’,  fol.  19. 

||  Sim.  38 ;  Ke.,  Giesebrecht,  ZA  W.  I.  258  ;  Che.,  Ko.  Einl.  311  f. ;  Now. 

U  Cf.  Hi.  and  Ew. ;  v.,  however,  Che.  p.  10. 

**  Wii.  p.  v.  ff  Dr.  LOT.  304.  JJ  Now.,  Hosea,  pp.  viii  f. 

§§  Ew.  I.  2iof.;  Wii.  p.  vii. ;  Now.  3.  ||||  Hi.  5;  Che.  34. 

HH  Che.  p.  10;  cf.  Wii.  p.  viii. 

***  Jahn,  Einl.  II.  i.  §  94;  Mau.  Observat.  in  Hoseam,  cited  by  Ros. 
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and  in  any  case  do  not  involve  such  an  implication  ;  (2)  the  super¬ 
scription  dates  the  life  of  the  prophet  principally  according  to 
the  kings  of  the  Southern  Kingdom,  the  name  of  Jeroboam  being 
given  to  indicate  the  period  of  his  prophetic  activity  in  Israel ; 
but,  as  will  be  shown,  the  superscription  is  from  a  late  hand,  and 
consequently  cannot  be  trusted  for  evidence  of  a  character  so 
subtle  ;  (3)  the  prophet’s  attitude  toward  the  people  of  Judah  as 
compared  with  that  manifested  toward  Israel ;  but  under  Uzziah, 
the  people  of  Judah  were  comparatively  upright,  while  idolatry 
with  all  its  evils,  and  oppression  with  all  its  accompaniments,  were 
rampant  in  Israel.*  Nor  does  the  use  of  the  names  of  kings  of 
both  kingdoms  indicate  birth  in  one  and  work  in  another.!  More¬ 
over,  the  failure  to  give  the  birthplace  of  a  prophet  does  not  in¬ 
dicate  that  he  was  a  native  of  Jerusalem.!  —  In  the  days  of  Uzziah, 
fotham,  Ahaz,  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah,  and  in  the  days  of 
Jeroboam,  son  of  Joash,  king  of  Israel J  This  translated  into 
dates  reads  :  Between  ca.  78s  and  ca.  J15,  reckoned  by  Southern 
kings ;  between  ca.  780  and  ca.  745,  reckoned  by  Northern  kings. 
If  genuine,  this  would  mean  that  Hosea’s  work  began,  at  least 
before  745  b.c.,  and  continued  probably  through  722  b.c. 

As  favoring  this,  and  in  explanation  of  the  difficulties  which  have  arisen, 
it  has  been  suggested  :  (1)  That  the  names  of  the  Southern  kings  are  inserted 
( a )  because  the  line  held  a  more  permanent  and  dignified  position,  and  its 
chronology  was  more  trustworthy  (Ma.  4);  ( b )  because,  as  the  prophet 

knew,  they  were  the  true  kings  (Hav.  Einl.  II.  ii.  278;  Ke.  I.  11  f.;  Hng.  I. 
1 66  f. ;  Pu.);  (c)  because  they  were  the  righteous  kings,  Jeroboam’s  name 
being  added  for  the  reason  that  he  too  was  righteous  in  not  heeding  the 
calumny  against  Amos  (710);  or  (d)  because  it  was  customary  to  date  one’s 
prophecies  by  the  kings  of  one’s  native  land  (Ilosea  being  from  Judah) 
(Mau.).  (2)  That  the  name  of  Jeroboam  is  added  ( a )  in  order  that  the 

prophet  may  give  evidence  of  his  knowledge  to  foretell  future  events,  since 
he  first  threatens  the  evil  in  the  prosperous  time  of  Jeroboam  (Cal.  38  f. ; 
Os.  509;  Ping.  167;  Ke.  I.  12  f.) ;  or  ( b )  because  the  prophet’s  work 
was  done  in  Israel  (so  most  comm.);  but  the  fanciful  character  of  such 
suggestions  is  obvious.  (3)  That  the  names  of  the  remaining  kings  of 
Israel  are  omitted  because  they  were  not  regarded  as  real  kings  (Cocceius 
in  Marck,  6;  Ping.  168).  In  favor  of  the  genuineness  of  the  super- 


*  Kit.  Hist.  II.  310 f. ;  Kno.  Proph.  II.  155,  Anm.  5;  Wii.  p.  vi.;  H.  P.  Smith, 
O.  I.  Hist.  221  ff.  f  Ros.  p.  5.  %  Wu.  p.  vii.  Cf.  Ew.  I.  210-214. 
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scription  it  has  been  urged  (i)  that  “Shalman”  (io14)  refers  to  Shal¬ 
maneser  (Hng.  I.  169  f.;  Pu.);  (2)  that  Jareb  (513  io6)  is  the  natal  name 
of  Sargon  (Sayce,  HCM.  417);  (3)  that  the  predictions  of  Assyrian  invasion 
in  1  o5- 6  1316  seem  to  refer  to  the  immediate  future  (Huxtable);  (4)  that  the 
allusions  to  the  Egyptian  relations  (711  1111)  are  satisfied  by  the  events  of 
Hoshea’s  reign  (Ma.  341;  Ke.  I.  1 5  f - ;  Hng.  I.  170  f.);  (5)  that  810  refers  to 
tribute  paid  by  Menahem  to  Tiglathpileser  (Schm.  p.  73)  ;  (6)  that  the 
whole  description  is  one  that  accords  literally  with  the  period  of  the  last  days 
of  Israel  (Hng.  I.  171!.;  Ke.  I.  16).  Against  the  genuineness  of  the  super¬ 
scription  may  be  urged  (Ew.,  Sim.,  Wii.;  WRS.  Proph.  406 f.;  Che.;  Dr. 
LOT.  301  f. ;  We.,  Or.,  Bach.,  Val.,  Now.;  Da.  DB.  II.  420;  Marti,  EB.  II. 
2121,  et  al.\  Oet.)  :  (1)  the  inconsistency  of  placing  the  later  date  (Uzziah, 
etc.),  ca.  780  to  7/j,  before  the  earlier  (Jeroboam)  ca.  780  to  ca.  747;,  when 
chaps.  1-3  seem  to  belong  to  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  (cf.  the  description  of 
prosperity  in  chap.  2,  which  is  applicable  only  to  Jeroboam’s  time;  and  the 
announcement  of  a  yet  future  destruction  awaiting  the  dynasty  of  Jehu,  i4), 
and  chaps.  4-14,  to  the  times  which  immediately  followed;  (2)  the  improba¬ 
bility  that  a  Northern  prophet  would  use  for  his  dates  the  reigns  of  Southern 
kings;  (3)  the  fact  that  in  the  prophet’s  time  Gilead  was  still  Israelitish, 
68  1211;  cf.  51;  although  in  734  b.c.  its  inhabitants  were  carried  away  by 
Tiglathpileser;  (4)  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  the  attack  of  Pekah 
upon  Judah  in  735  B.c.  (cf.  Is.  7);  (5)  the  probability  that  Hezekiah  did 
not  come  to  the  throne  until  after  the  fall  of  Samaria,  to  which  event  Hosea 
looks  forward  (1316  141)  (We.  Jahrbb.  f.  deutsche  Theol.  XX.  630;  Wkl. 
Untersuch.  77  ff . ;  McCurdy,  HPM.  II.  250;  Marti,  EB.  796;  Che.  EB. 
2058;  Gu.  Gesch.  200;  et  al.) 

The  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  suggested  above,  that  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  superscription  comes  from  the  hand  of  a 
post-exilic  scribe,  who  thus  inexactly  represents  Hosea  as  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  Isaiah  (cf.  Is.  i1)  and  of  Micah  (cf.  i1),  the  name 
of  Uzziah  being  omitted  from  the  date  of  the  latter  to  show  that 
he  was  younger.* 


*  Various  opinions  regarding  the  origin  of  the  superscription  are :  Hi.  reads  as 
original,  "In  the  days  of  Jeroboam,  son  of  Joash,  king  of  Israel;  then  spake 
Yahweh  to  Hosea,”  thus  including  a  part  of  vA  Sim.  and  Wii.  treat  the  whole 
as  late.  Ew.  takes  the  specification  of  the  kings  of  Judah  as  a  later  addition  from 
the  hand  to  which  we  owe  Is.  iT,  and  considers  the  rest  of  the  heading  as  original 
but  belonging  only  to  chaps.  1  and  2.  Che.  says,  "  The  first  part,  ‘  the  word,'  etc., 
may  have  been  originally  prefixed  to  a  roll  containing  chaps.  1-3 ;  the  latter  part 
was  intended  for  the  complete  book ;  both  parts  were  joined  thoughtlessly  at  a 
late  date."  Sayce  declares  the  title  to  be  older  than  the  age  of  <E,  and  to  be  the 
work  of  a  native  of  Judah.  It  is  inexact  and  imperfect  and  comes  from  a  later 
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1.  jmn]  From  —  to  be  wide  ;  this  earlier  form  was  changed  to  ytjftrt' 
(Nu.  138  16  321228).  ©  'Qo-ije;  U  Osee  \  Jerome  (on  I1)  notes  the  writing 

»  0  >■  1  C5  O  y 

Avar/,  Ause;  Rom.  9s5  'Qcrrjs;  &  N.-Aooij  Arabic  On  the  original 

pronunciation  of  ymn,  cf.  Haupt.  ZA.  II.  261,  Anm.  2;  Jager,  BAS.  I.  468, 
The  form  is  not  (1)  an  imv.  (Hiph.)  =  Save  thou  (Ma.  2;  Ros.  10.),  for  this 
would  require  j?aon;  nor  (2)  pf.  3  m.  sg.,  which  would  require  y'ri'n ;  nor 
(3)  a  compound  of 'n  =  in',  a  form  of  nin'  and  jm  =  pri,  (Jer.;  cf.  Sim.  7,  and 
Wii.  pp.  If.),  for  this  is  the  explanation  of  jjttnn';  but  (4)  an  inf.  abs.,  (Sim.  6; 
Wii.  p.  I;  Or.  4  ;  BDB.);  cf.  Je.  u12  1  S.  25s6- ^ 

§§  2-5.  Hosea’s  call  to  the  prophetic  work,  in  connection 
with  the  unfaithfulness  of  his  wife,  a  picture  of  Israel’s  rela¬ 
tionship  to  God.  i2-35.  A  family  experience  leads  Hosea  to  un¬ 
derstand  in  some  measure  the  love  of  Yahvveh  for  Israel.  This 
experience  was,  in  a  word,  the  adultery  of  his  own  wife,  and  the 
birth  of  children  in  this  adultery.  Some  time  after  the  events 
themselves  have  occurred,  he  tells  the  story,  mingling  with  its 
details  the  new  and  precious  truth  which  he  has  gained  from  the 
experience  concerning  Yahweh  and  Yahweh’s  bride,  the  nation 
Israel.  His  narrative,  like  that  of  Isaiah’s  vision  (Is.  6)  and 
Jeremiah’s  later  feeling  in  reference  to  the  message  concerning 
the  purchase  of  the  field  (Je.  32s),  reads  into  the  events  the 
significance  which  the  later  history  suggests.  The  present  text 
as  rearranged  includes  :  §  2.  The  harlotry  of  Gomer,  the  prophet’s 
wife,  i2"9  (v.7,  a  later  addition).  §  3.  The  purchase  of  Gomer  as 
a  slave  and  her  retention  “  many  days,”  3 1-5  (v.5,  a  later  addition). 
§  4.  The  harlotry  of  Israel  and  her  punishment  therefor,  2*~7  10*14- 19 
(vs.46  6  12  being  glosses  or  later  additions).  §  5.  Later  voices 


hand.  Dr.  supposes  the  original  title  to  have  had  simply,  “  In  the  days  of 
Jeroboam,”  and  to  have  referred  only  to  chaps.  1-3  ;  and  the  names  of  the  Judean 
kings,  contemporaneous  with  and  subsequent  to  Jeroboam,  to  have  been  added  in 
order  to  indicate  that  the  book  as  a  whole  referred  to  a  later  period.  We.  and  Now.2 
say  that  only  the  beginning  of  the  superscription,  “  The  word  of  Yahweh  which  came 
to  Hosea,  son  of  Beeri,"  is  old.  Now.  thinks  that  if  any  part  of  the  superscription 
is  genuine,  it  must  be  "  The  word  of  Yahweh  which  came  to  Hosea,  son  of  Beeri, 
in  the  days  of  Jeroboam,  king  of  Israel.”  This  belongs  only  to  chaps.  1-3.  Marti 
(AA.  II.  2121),  suggests  "words  of  Hosea,  the  son  of  Beeri”  as  the  original  form. 
Da.  ( DB .  II.  420)  grants  the  possibility  of  an  early  date  for  "  the  words  of  Yahweh 
which  came  to  Hosea,  the  son  of  Beeri."  Oet.  rejects  the  entire  chronological  state¬ 
ment  as  coming  from  a  later  hand. 
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describing  Israel’s  return  to  Yahvveh  and  his  acceptance  of  her, 
28-9. 16-18. 20-25.  i-3.*  with  slight  exceptions  the  material  is  poetical.f 

/§  2.  The  harlotry  of  Hosea’s  wife.  i2-9.  A  man  of  sensitive 
temperament  marries  a  young  woman  who  later  proves  unfaithful 
to  her  marriage  vows.  The  children  born  in  infidelity  are  named 
Jezrcel,  Un- loved,  “No  kin  of  mine  ”  (lit.  not-my-people') .  These 
names,  like  those  of  Isaiah’s  children,  were  significant.  The 
woman,  after  some  years,  goes  from  bad  to  worse.  The  prophet 
(i)  is  led  to  see  in  this  a  parallel  with  Israel’s  treatment  of 
Yahweh ;  and  (2)  through  this  domestic  affliction  is  called  to 
preach  to  his  sinful  countrymen. 

2.  -\3i]  ©US®  read  as  a  substantive  (a:n)  or  inf.  cst.  (ini);  but  ’A. 
apxv  r)v  t\a\r]<re.  —  yeom]  £  =  'lrrSy.  places  pisqa  after  this,  thus 

indicating  it  as  an  independent  sentence;  so  <55,  but  £T  connect  with  what 
follows.  Hi.  regards  the  clause  'inn  .  .  .  nSnn  as  a  gloss  (so  Bach.,  Now.  (?)). 
Oet.  om.  ytinn  Sn  mm.  —  DUUT  nS']  37  {Cod.  Arniat. )  inserts  fac  before  these 
words.  Bach.  {Pri)  om.  as  a  gloss  on  D'lUT  ntPN.  —  nit]  (55  bciropyebowa. 
=  tut  ;  so  37.  —  3.  1S]  Omitted  in  some  Mss.  of  Heb.  and  (55,  and  in  Arabic, 
but  present  in  Ethiopic  Franckfurter  Bibel-Cod.  (Bach.  Pri).  —  4.  Nim] 
@  'lovSa;  2.,  0.  TvoO.  —  itidSdd]  Oet.  and  Now.2  sugg.  that  this  is  a  con¬ 
fusion  of  rvoSp  and  ns^pp,  and  would  read  npSpn.  —  6.  lS  lUN'i]  £  inserts 
mm  as  subj.  and  reads  '*?  for  lb;  so  also  in  v.9.  — num  nS]  (5  ovk  ii\en}p.tv rj; 
37  absque  misericordia,  both  pointing  toward  a  ptcp.  as  orig.  form;  but 
£  has  finite  vb.  Loft.  sugg.  mprn  nS. —  on1?  Nii’N  tw:  'd]  £  treats  S  as  sign 
of  acc.,  and  renders  swi,  carry  away ;  17  sed  oblivione  obliviscar  eorum 
(reading  mi’l) ;  <55  aAA  t)  avTLTa<ro6p.evos  avrird^op-ai  abroT s;  HI  takes  NU’T 
as  =  forgive.  Gr.  would  place  this  clause  in  v.7  after  omt*.  Bach,  would 
insert  Sn  (=  not  that  I  should  forgive)  before  'D,  its  loss  being  occasioned  by 
preceding  Hal.  inserts  nS  =  I  will  not  pardon.  —  7.  Omit  as  a  Juda- 

istic  insertion  (v.i.).  Oet.  would  transpose  to  chap.  14.  —  9.  ddS  mnN  kS] 
Read  dd'hSn  n1?  (cf.  2s5  Zc.  89)  (so  ©  codd.  42,  44;  Orig.  IV.  618;  We.,  Gr., 
Loft.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Hal.,  Marti). 

2  a.  In  the  beginning  when  Yahweh  spoke~\  is  the  proper  ren¬ 
dering  of  ifflitlf,  and  is  favored  by  ©SIT ;  v.s.  It  refers  to  the 


*  Cf.  Haldvy’s  arrangement,  viz.:  (1)  the  period  of  prostitution,  12-9;  (2)  the 
period  of  expiation,  31— * ;  (3)  the  period  of  reconciliation,  36  21-3;  (4)  interpretation 
of  the  foregoing  history,  ( a )  the  prostitution,  •A-’1- 10 ;  (b)  the  expiation,  2ll-ix  8. 9 ; 
(c)  the  reconciliation,  2'8-25,  4  Cf.  AJSL.  Vol.  XVII.  1-15. 
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beginning  of  the  prophet’s  work,  which  is,  therefore,  made  syn¬ 
chronous  with  his  marriage.  It  is  unquestionably  awkward,  and 
many  suggestions  have  been  made  to  relieve  this  difficulty ;  v.i. 
—  With  Hosea ]  Yahweh  is  here  represented  as  speaking  with  the 
prophet,  i.e.  as  entering  into  communication  with  him,  the  person 
who  speaks  being  a  superior  being*  (Nu.  i22-6Zc.  i9ff)  ;  rather 
than  through  or  by  (i  K.  22 ss).  —  Yahweh  said  unto  Hosea\  The 
marriage  which  is  commanded  is  a  means  of  educating  the  prophet 
to  an  understanding  of  Yahweh’s  will.  That  Yahweh  was  actually 
speaking  to  him  when  his  heart  was  led  to  take  the  step,  later 
events  testify.  —  Take  to  thee\  Used  by  zeugma  with  a  double 
object,  viz.  Corner  and  the  children,  and  denoting  here,  as  else¬ 
where,  marriage  (cf.  Gn.  419  62  1914  1  S.  25^  Ex.  2110  34™),  and  not 
concubinage.! — A  wife  of  whoredoms']  Not  (1)  one  who  was  un¬ 
chaste,  i.e.  a  harlot,  at  the  time  of  marriage,  j  because  (<r)  Hosea 
would  scarcely  have  attributed  such  a  command  to  Yahweh ; 
(b)  this  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  symbolical  representation 
which  makes  Israel  (and,  therefore,  the  woman)  at  first  faithful 
(Je.  22)  ;  ( c )  the  ordinary  word  rut  would  better  have  been  used. 
Nor  (2)  one  who,  like  all  Israelites  of  the  day,  was  spiritually 
unclean,  i.e.  addicted  to  idolatry.  §  But  (3)  one  who,  although 
chaste  at  the  time  of  marriage,  had  in  her  a  tendency  to  impurity 
which  later  manifested  itself.  ||  For  a  fuller  summary  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  interpretations  v.i.  —  And  children  of  whoredoms^  Not 
(1)  children  already  born  in  adultery  to  the  mother  before 
marriage  with  the  prophet ;  If  because  (a)  as  Comer  is  the  wife 
of  whoredoms,  the  children  to  be  named  (vs.46-9)  must  be  the 
children  of  whoredoms  ;  (fi)  the  symbolical  interpretation  points 
to  children  born  in  sin  after  the  marriage ;  **  nor  (2)  children 
who,  like  all  Israelites,  were  guilty  of  idolatry  ;  ft  nor  (3)  children, 
born  to  the  prophet  by  his  wife,  who  inherited  from  the  mother 
this  tendency  toward  lewdness;  J \  but  (4)  children  born  to  her 
after  marriage  and  begotten  by  another  than  the  prophet.** 

*  Ew.  t  Thomas  Aquinas.  Schmidt. 

I  So  most  older  commentaries,  and  recently,  Volz,  “  Die  Ehegesehiehte  Hosea's," 
ZwTh.  XLI.  321-335.  {  New.,  Preiswerk,  Sharpe,  Riedel. 

||  So  Geb.,  Mau.,  Ros.,  Hd.,  Che.,  We.,  WRS.,  Kue.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Da.,  Marti,  tt  .1 1. 

H  So  Abarb.,  Grotius,  Kurtz,  Ke.  **  So  most  recent  comm.  ft  Hal, 

XX  Sanctius,  Or, 
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A  summary  of  the  more  important  interpretations  of  the  marriage  of 
Ilosea  is  here  given. 

I.  A  vision,  a  transaction  in  a  dream  or  trance,  and  never  carried  out  in 
real  life  (so  Maimonides,  AE.,  Ki.,  Hng.,  Ke.,  Wii.,  Tott.,  et  al.').  II.  Closely 
allied  to  I.,  and,  like  it,  based  upon  objection  to  a  literal  interpretation,  is  the 
view  which  makes  it  a  parable,  or  allegory,  or  figurative  mode  of  speech  (so 
Rashi,  Cal.,  Pareus,  Crocius,  De  Wette,  Schro.,  Hes.,  Hi.,  Sim.,  Bleek,  Schm., 
Reuss,  Ko.,  el  al.).  In  defence  of  both  the  above  as  against  a  literal  interpre¬ 
tation  it  is  urged  («)  that  to  take  it  literally  is  a  reflection  upon  the  holiness 
of  God,  and  imputes  to  Hosea  conduct  out  of  harmony  with  the  character 
of  a  prophet ;  (£)  that  the  woman  in  31  is  not  the  same  as  the  wife  in 
chap.  1,  and  that  Hosea  should  have  made  two  such  marriages  is  improbable ; 
(c)  that  too  much  time  was  consumed  by  these  events  for  Hosea  ever  to 
have  used  them  as  the  basis  of  a  striking  appeal  to  the  nation ;  (af)  that 
prophets  often  represent  themselves  as  being  under  command  to  do  things 
which  could  not  have  been  done  ( e.g .  Ez.  42ff-);  (0  that  the  chief  emphasis 
in  the  whole  narrative  is  on  the  symbolical  names;  (/)  that  the  interpretation 
of  the  act  is  attached  immediately  to  the  command  to  perform  the  act,  alto¬ 
gether  after  the  fashion  of  vision  and  symbol  rather  than  as  in  actual  life; 
(g)  that  it  would  have  been  psychologically  impossible  for  a  man  of  Iiosea’s 
character  to  have  received  such  a  command  from  Yahweh. 

Against  the  preceding  views,  and  in  favor  of  a  literal  understanding  of  the 
narrative,  it  is  urged  (a)  that  what  is  morally  and  religiously  objectionable 
in  actual  practice  becomes  no  more  defensible  by  being  presented  as  vision  or 
parable;  (<5)  that  no  indication  is  given  by  the  prophet  that  this  is  vision  or 
parable  and  not  fact  (but  cf.  Je.  25liff’  Zc.  11);  (r)  that  the  name  Gomer 
bath  Diblaim  yields  no  symbolical  significance;  (</)  that  no  symbolical 
meaning  can  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  the  second  child  (v.G)  is  a  girl 
rather  than  a  boy;  ( e )  that  the  literal  view  suits  the  realism  of  early  proph¬ 
ecy  better  than  the  supposition  that  it  is  a  product  of  literary  imagination; 
( /)  that  prophets  were  accustomed  to  give  symbolical  names  to  real  children 
(cf.  Is.  7s  83) ;  and  ( g )  that  a  real  experience  such  as  this  furnishes  the  best 
explanation  of  Hosea’s  message,  —  it  was  the  outcome  of  the  sufferings  of  his 
own  heart. 

III.  Those  who  have  maintained  that  a  real  marriage  took  place  have 
differed  widely  among  themselves.  It  has  been  held:  (1)  That  Gomer  was 
an  acknowledged  harlot  (a)  who  had  already  borne  children  (so  Abarb., 
Grotius,  Kurtz) ;  or  (<5)  who  bore  children  to  Hosea  in  lawful  wedlock  (so 
Bockel  and  Mau.,  interpreting  iS  as  showing  that  the  children  were  Hosea’s 
own) ;  or  (c)  who  bore,  after  her  marriage,  children  whose  parentage  was 
uncertain  (so  Jer.,  Theodoret,  Merc.,  Sanctius,  Burkius,  Dathe,  Bauer,  Ew., 
Hofmann  (  IVeissagung  u.  Erfiillung,  205  ff.),  Pu.,  Val.,  et  al.).  The  chief 
arguments  in  support  of  this  view  are  ( a )  that  the  marriage  thereby  becomes 
a  direct,  obvious  setmon  against  Israel;  (#)  the  extraordinary  character  of 
the  act  was  fur  the  express  purpose  of  attracting  attention  (cf.  Ez.  J2<J|1  ) 
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and  leading  the  people  to  question  the  prophet,  and  thus  furnish  him  an 
opportunity  to  teach  the  lesson  he  desired;  ( c )  if  the  act  of  31  was  a  public 
one,  as  is  generally  maintained,  why  not  also  that  of  I2,  since  the  form  of  the 
divine  command  is  practically  the  same?  (</)  the  divine  purpose  of  the 
marriage  becomes  clear  —  viz.  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  its  sins 
against  Yahweh.  The  interpretation  of  Umbreit  is  worthy  of  mention  in 
this  connection,  viz.  that  Iiosea,  thinking  of  Yahweh  as  the  husband  of 
Israel,  and  of  himself  as  Yahweh’s  representative  to  Israel,  feels  that  he 
himself  has  contracted  marriage  with  a  harlot,  since  he  by  virtue  of  his 
prophetic  calling  sustains  the  same  relation  to  Israel  as  Yahweh  does. 
Against  the  view  that  Gomer  was  a  public  harlot  are  urged  two  objections 
which  seem  decisive  :  (a)  that  if  this  had  been  intended  nji  would  have 
been  used  instead  of  D')i:r  nc\s;  ( 'b )  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  regular  custom 
of  Hosea  and  the  prophets  in  general,  who  always  represented  Israel  as  pure 
at  the  time  of  her  union  with  Yahweh. 

(2)  Another  phase  of  this  view  is  that  spiritual  fornication  is  meant  here, 
Gomer  being  a  worshipper  of  idols,  like  all  the  Israelites  of  Hosea’s  time  (so 
New.,  Preiswerk,  Sharpe,  Riedel,  Hal.).  But  if  such  were  the  case,  Hosea’s 
preaching  and  his  use  of  his  wife  for  illustrative  purposes  would  have  had 
little  force  with  people  who  were  all  sinners  like  his  wife  and  saw  no  evil 
in  their  conduct. 

(3)  Some  have  held  that  Hosea  took  Gomer,  the  harlot,  not  as  a  full  wife, 
but  only  as  a  concubine  (so  Thomas  Aquinas,  Schmidt).  But  this  is  even 
less  acceptable  than  (1). 

(4)  Another  attempt  to  escape  difficulty  is  the  view  that  makes  the  wife  and 
children  virtuous  and  honorable,  but  says  that  Hosea  called  them  adulterous 
for  parabolic  purposes  (so  Luther,  Os.).  However,  this  is  out  of  keeping 
with  his  character,  and  might  have  brought  upon  him  open  ridicule  abroad 
and  misunderstanding  at  home. 

(5)  Finally,  it  is  held  that  the  disposition  toward  adultery  in  Gomer  did 
not  manifest  itself  until  after  her  marriage  (so  Geb.,  Ma.,  Ros.,  Eich.,  Stuck, 
Theiner,  lid.,  Schegg,  Schlier,  Che.,  We.,  WRS.,  Kue.,  GAS.,  Da.,  Marti,  et  all). 
The  advantages  of  this  view  are  (<r)  that  it  accepts  the  narrative  as  being 
the  simple  recital  of  historical  facts  which  it  apparently  is,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  does  away  with  the  moral  difficulties  involved  in  other  views  that  do 
the  same;  (b)  that  it  furnishes  a  reasonable  basis  for  Hosea’s  evident  love 
for  his  wife;  (c)  that  it  most  easily  explains  the  processes  through  which 
Hosea  came  to  a  realization  of  the  mutual  relationship  of  Yahweh  and  Israel; 
( d )  that  it  is  strongly  supported  by  chap.  3,  which  describes  Iiosea  as  taking 
back  his  wife  who  had  been  dismissed  on  account  of  her  adultery,  which 
dismissal  would  not  have  been  justifiable  if  Hosea  had  married  her  with  full 
knowledge  of  her  having  been  previously  immoral.  The  objections  that 
have  been  made  to  it  (cf.  Volz,  ZwTh.  XLI.  321-35;  Da.  DB.  II.  422) 
are  (a)  the  fact  that  it  necessitates  the  supposition  that  Hosea,  after  an 
experience  running  through  many  years,  looked  back  upon  it  all,  and  in- 
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terpreted  as  a  direct  call  of  Yahweh  what  was  in  a  large  measure  due 
to  his  own  natural  impulses;  (f)  the  fact  that  to  take  out  of  Hosea’s 
life  the  number  of  years  necessary  for  the  occurrence  of  the  events  nar¬ 
rated  here  leaves  comparatively  little  of  his  life  to  be  spent  in  prophetic 
activity;  (r)  if  we  accept  the  view  of  We.  (so  WRS.,  Kue.,  GAS.,  Now.) 
that  Hosea  did  not  discover  his  wife’s  infidelity  until  after  the  birth  of  their 
first-born,  it  follows  that  his  domestic  experience  had  little  to  do  with  his 
conception  of  his  mission,  for  he  foretells  the  doom  of  Israel  in  the  name 
of  his  first  child,  Jezreel  ;  (</)  however,  whether  he  learned  of  his  wife’s 
faithlessness  before  the  birth  of  Jezreel  (so  Che.  in  WRS.  Proph.  p.  112),  or 
after  that  event,  and  before  the  birth  of  the  other  two,  it  is  scarcely  probable 
that  he  would  have  kept  Gomer  in  his  house  and  permitted  her  to  go  on  in 
adultery;  ( e )  the  fact  that  the  wife’s  infidelity  did  not  develop  until  after  the 
marriage  would  have  been  too  important  an  item  to  have  been  completely 
ignored  in  the  text  (cf.  Marti’sview  that  Gomer’s  infidelity  was  not  discovered 
till  after  the  birth  of  all  three  children) ;  (/")  it  is  no  easier  to  think  of 
Yahweh  as  commanding  Hosea  to  marry  a  woman  whom  Yahweh  knows 
to  be  about  to  break  her  marriage  vows  than  it  is  to  think  of  him  as 
commanding  Hosea  to  marry  a  recognized  harlot;  (g)  the  purpose  of  the 
marriage  does  not  appear  on  this  supposition ;  it  was  not  necessary  to  teach 
Hosea  the  idea  of  Yahweh  as  Israel’s  husband,  for  this  was  a  common 
Semitic  conception;  nor  could  he  have  passed  immediately  from  the  thought 
of  his  own  love  for  his  wicked  wife  to  that  of  Yahweh’s  love  for  Israel, — 
he  must  have  had  a  special  revelation  of  this  thought,  —  hence  the  marriage 
was  unnecessary;  nor  was  it  necessary  in  order  to  arouse  the  prophetic  spirit 
in  Hosea,  for  he  could  not  have  seen  in  his  own  experience  an  analogy  to 
Yahweh’s  experience  with  Israel  had  he  not  previously  had  a  prophet’s 
realization  of  Israel’s  wickedness ;  nor  is  it  sufficient  to  say  that  the  mar¬ 
riage  was  to  teach  Hosea  how  deep  was  Yahweh’s  love  and  anguish  and 
how  base  was  Israel’s  ingratitude,  —  such  sympathy  could  come  only  through 
clear  insight  into  Israel’s  complete  revolt  from  Yahweh  in  cultus  and  life; 
( h )  while  it  is  per  se  possible  that  the  revelation  contained  in  the  marriage 
was  limited  to  Hosea  himself,  the  brevity  of  the  representation  and  its  close 
intermingling  with  the  remaining  utterances  speak  against  it,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  in  such  cases  the  mediating  position  of  the  prophet  between  Yahweh 
and  Israel  always  appears. 

2  b.  For  the  land  goes  a-whoring  from  after  Yahweh ]  The 
land  represents  the  individual  inhabitants  and  is  used  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  Israel,  excluding  Judah.*  The  sense  of 
the  symbol  is  plain  :  (1)  the  prophet  represents  Yahweh  ; 

(2)  Gomer  who  is  married  to  the  prophet,  is  Israel  who  is 


*  Wii.,  Che.,  Now.,  et  a/. 
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married  to  Yahweh ;  (3)  as  Gomer  after  marriage  goes  astray, 
so  Israel,  after  a  period,  goes  a- whoring  after  other  gods.  —  3.  And 
took  Gomer ,  the  daughter  of  Diblaim~\  Much  fruitless  effort  has 
been  spent  in  seeking  a  symbolical  meaning  for  Gomer.  This 
has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  prophet  so  interprets  the 
names  of  the  children,  and  because  “Gomer”  is  not  an  ordinary 
name  ;  e.g.  (a)  “  consumption,”  and  this  with  Diblaim  =  “  cor¬ 
rupt  mass  of  figs”;*  (b)  “completeness”  (cf.  Jer.  tctc \ea- 
fj.evrj),  with  Diblaim  =  “  cakes  of  figs,  sensual  pleasure”;! 
(e)  destruction,  ruin,  J  referring  to  the  punishment  coming ; 
(d)  coals  ;§  (e)  marriageable  maiden,  daughter  of  wantonness.  || 
Besides  the  interpretations  of  Bath  Diblaim  given  above  may  be 
mentioned  doppelgattigefh  <2T  which  reads  :  “  Go  prophesy  against 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  idolatry,  etc.,”  and  “  Gomer,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  raisin-cakes,”  i.e.  ardent  worshipper  of  Baal.**  Kimchi 
suggests  that  Gomer  was  a  well-known  harlot  of  the  prophet’s 
time.  But  no  symbolical  meaning  attaches  to  the  word,  since 
the  prophet  gives  none,  although  to  the  others  he  gives  it,  and 
since  the  emphasis  rests  upon  the  children  rather  than  upon  the 
mother.  In  this  case  Gomer  is  a  historical  person,!!  and  Diblaim 
may  refer  to  her  father,  or  to  her  home,  bath  having  both  usages^ 
cf.  Diblathaim,  a  city  of  Moab,  Nu.  3346  Je.  48s2.  —  And  bore  him 
a  son\  Some  Mss.  ( v.s .)  omit  “him”;  in  any  case,  the  context 
demands  that  the  son  be  one  born  in  sin,  though  recognized  for 
the  mother’s  sake.  Any  son  born  while  Gomer  is  recognized  as 
his  wife  will  be  his  son.  —  4.  Call  his  name  Jezreel~\  Four  points 
may  be  noted:  (1)  The  name  is  symbolical  and  refers  to  the 
great  battle-ground  (cf.  Ju.  413ffi  6s3  7lff-  x  S.  29lff)  on  which 
Jehu  had  massacred  the  family  of  Ahab  (2  K.  9,  10).  In  giving 
this  name  to  the  bastard  son,  he  plainly  characterizes  Jehu’s  act  as 
wicked  and  ruinous.  This  opinion,  differing  from  that  of  2  K.  io30, 
represents  the  opinion  of  Hosea  and  the  moral  reformers  of  his 
time,  a  century  after  the  event.  A  century  had  given  the  prophets 
a  better  point  of  view.  The  cult  of  Jehu  and  his  descendants  was 
not  one  which  the  prophet  of  the  period  could  endorse.  (2)  Per- 


*  Cal. 
f  Crocius. 
t  2T.  M-arck,.  Schlier. 
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haps,  as  Nowack  suggests,  the  prophet  had  before  him  Elijah’s 
prediction  of  the  downfall  of  Ahab’s  home  on  account  of  Naboth’s 
blood  (i  K.  2i20ff  ).  (3)  The  prophet  does  not  yet  know,  if  we 

may  judge  from  the  name  of  the  son  as  compared  with  the  name 
of  the  daughter  (v.6),  that  his  wife  is  faithless  to  him.*  (4)  From 
the  words  that  follow  :  I  will  avenge  the  blood  of  fezreel  upon 
the  house  of  fehu,  and  will  cause  the  kingdom  of  Isvarel  to  cease] 
it  appears  that  Hosea  expected  the  end  of  Jehu’s  dynasty  and  the 
end  of  the  kingdom  to  come  at  the  same  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
about  twenty-one  years  (743-722  b.c.)  passed  before  the  kingdom 
ceased  to  exist,  and  during  this  period  six  kings  sat  upon  the 
throne.  This  is  all  the  more  interesting  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
prophet  himself  lived  for  some  time  after  the  death  of  Zechariah, 
and  might  easily  have  changed  this  definite  expression  which 
was  not  fulfilled  to  one  more  nearly  in  accord  with  the  facts  ; 
which  goes  to  show  that  neither  the  prophet  nor  his  contem¬ 
poraries  were  accustomed  to  place  emphasis  upon  the  letter 
of  prophetic  speech.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  from 
history  that  with  the  fall  of  Jehu’s  dynasty  the  end  in  the 
larger  sense  had  begun  to  show  itself.  —  5.  The  bow  of  Israel] 
i.e.  power  (cf.  Gn.  49s4  Je.  49s5  Jb.  2920). — In  the  valley  of  fezreel] 
Jezreel  was  the  scene  of  the  slaughter  of  Ahab’s  family  by  Jehu  ; 
hence  the  valley  of  Jezreel  is  selected  as  the  most  fitting  place 
for  the  infliction  of  vengeance  for  this  deed.J — 6.  And  she 
bare  a  daughter]  Now  the  prophet  has  discovered  the  unfaith¬ 
fulness  of  his  wife,  for  he  is  instructed  :  Call  her  name  No-pity] 
Literally,  She  is  not  pitied  or  loved,  an  independent  sentence 
used  as  a  proper  name ;  the  explanation  follows :  I  will  no 
longer  have  pity  (or  love]  for  the  house  of  Israel,  that  I  should 
at  all  forgive  them]  Other  renderings  of  the  last  clause  are  : 
(1)  but  will  utterly  take  them  away ;  J  (2)  but  I  will  take  away 
from  them  (everything)  ;  §  (3)  but  I  will  completely  forget  them  ;  || 
(4)  but  I  will  lift  up  my  hand  (in  solemn  oath)  against  them.^f 
Marti  omits  this  clause.  —  7.  But  I  will  have  pity  upon  the  house 


*  So  We.,  WRS.,  Kue.,  Now. ;  but  cf.  Che.  (vj.). 
f  Meinhold,  p.  64,  treats  v.®  as  a  later  addition. 
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of  Judah ]  This  verse  is  from  a  later  hand  *  because  (1)  it  occa¬ 
sions  an  interruption  in  the  description  of  the  prophet’s  domestic 
history,  and  its  connection  with  Yahweh  and  Israel;  (2)  the 
phrase  “Yahweh  their  God”  does  not  occur  in  pre-Deuteronomic 
literature;  (3)  other  verses  relating  to  Judah  are  suspicious; 
(4)  it  reflects  the  deliverance  of  Judah  in  Sennacherib’s  time 
(701  b.c.).  —  And  will  deliver  them  by  Yahweh  their  God~\  The 
interpolator  apparently  forgets  that  he  is  representing  Yahweh 
himself  as  speaking,  and  thus  drops  into  the  use  of  the  third 
person.  —  And  not  ...  by  bow,  nor  by  sword,  nor  by  equipment, 
nor  by  horses,  nor  by  horsemen']  This  repudiation  of  all  human 
help  and  this  absolute  confidence  in  Yahweh’s  ability  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  deliver  his  people  in  miraculous  ways  represent  a  charac¬ 
teristically  late  conception  (cf.  Ez.  391'10  Jo.  232  314"17  Zc.  i43ff). — 
8.  And  she  weaned  .  .  .  and  bare  a  son ]  The  period  of  time 
between  the  birth  of  the  first  child  and  that  of  the  third  would 
cover  from  six  to  eight  years,  since  children  were  not  weaned 
until  they  were  two  or  three  years  old.f  —  Call  his  name  Not- 
my-people,  for  ye  are  not  my  people  and  I  am  not  your  God ] 
This  expresses  the  complete  estrangement  existing  between  Israel 
and  Yahweh,  and  Yahweh’s  purpose  to  leave  Israel  to  its  fate. 
This  translation  involves  a  slight  change  of  text  (z/.v.)  which  seems 
to  be  demanded  by  the  context.  JUJ®  “  I  will  not  be  to  you  ” 
furnishes  essentially  the  same  thought. 

2.  in  nSnr]  Cstr.  foil,  by  relative  clause  with  relative  omitted;  two  pos¬ 
sible  constructions:  (1)  the  beginning  of  that  which  Yahweh  spoke,  cf.  Ps. 
816  Jb.  1821  (Ma.,  Mau.,  Sharpe);  or  (2)  in  the  beginning  when  Yahweh 
spoke,  cf.  Gn.  i1  —  In  the  beginning  when  God  created,  etc.,  Ps.  4s  9016; 
GK.  130  d;  H.  8,  2  e ;  Ko.  385/2  (Ew.,  Ke.,  Now.).  Other  constructions 
have  been  suggested:  (1)  to  regard  'i  'n  as  in  apposition  with  'D’3  (v.1) 
:=  “In  the  days  of  Jeroboam,  etc.,  in  the  beginning  when  Yahweh  spoke, 
etc.”;  but  in  this  case  we  should  expect  a  repetition  of  the  prep.  3  with  'n 
and  the  omission  of  1  before  'D'3;  (2)  to  take  the  phrase  as  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  verse,  “  In  the  days  of  Jeroboam,  etc.  (was)  the  beginning  of 


*  So  We.;  Sta.  Cesck.  I.  577;  Co.  ZAW.  VII.  285;  Kue.  Einl.;  Gieseb. 
lieitrftge,  213;  Scbwally,  Z.AW.  X.  227;  Che.  in  WRS.  Proph.  p.  xx. ;  Oort, 
ThT.  XXIV.  345 f. ;  Now.,  GAS.,  Gu.,  Seesemann,  Meinhold,  Marti;  but  cf.  Kb. 
Einl.  309  ;  Bbhmer,  ZwTh.  XLV.  5. 

f  Cf.  ZDPV.  IV.  65  ;  Now.  Arch.  I.  171. 
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that,  etc.” ;  (3)  to  make  nSnn  the  subj.  of  what  follows,  “  the  beginning 
which  Yahweh  spoke  with  Hosea  was  that  Yahweh  said  to  Hosea”;  (4)  to 
treat  the  clause  'iri3  .  .  .  nSnn  as  a  gloss,  and,  connecting  vs.land2,  to  read 
(omitting  1),  “In  the  days  of  Jeroboam,  etc.,  Yahweh  said  to  Hosea”  (Hi.). 
Other  readings  have  been  suggested  for  nm,  viz.  nan  (U),  inf.  const.;  33"i 
(©&®) ;  and  also  133  as  a  noun,  cf.  oW  and  Je.  518  (Merc.,  Hd.).  —  ptt’im] 
On  the  following  pisqa,  or  space,  cf.  Baer’s  note,  p.  59;  GK.  17  e;  and  Weir, 
Hebr.  Text,  94.  This  is  one  of  the  twenty-eight  verses  in  which  pisqa  is 
inserted  immediately  after  athnah.  —  31?  np]  For  other  cases  of  zeugma  see 
2206  Gn.  Hi  j  s.  Je.  19I  Ez.  6®  (cf.  Ko.  Stil.  122  f.).  —  O'JUI  pcn]  On 
pi.  in  abstr.  to  express  intensity,  GK.  124b;  H.  3,  2  b\  Ko.  26ir/;  Ew.8  179; 
on  the  use  of  annexion  to  express  characteristic  qualities,  GK.  128 /;  Ko.  335  a. 
—  rum  rut]  Intens.  inf.  abs. ;  the  impf.  (a  fut.  in  ©  and  U)  is  a  freq.  of  the 
pres.;  Id.  21,  2;  GK.  107 g.  This  word  rut  as  distinguished  from  pNj  means 
to  commit  fornication,  and  is  used  almost  wholly  of  the  woman,  either  married 
or  unmarried  (used  of  man  only  in  Nu.  25I,  with  opn  as  subj.) ;  while  qNi  means 
to  commit  adultery,  and  is  used  usually  of  the  man,  always  with  another  man’s 
wife  ;  sometimes  of  the  woman  (Lv.  2oi°  Ho.  413f-,  etc.).  —  mn«D]  Lit.  from 
after,  cf.  Dt.  74  2  S.  78  202  Is.  5913;  frequent  constr.  for  from  going  after, 
used  of  those  who  abandon  a  person  or  party  whom  they  have  before  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  Ko.  213  a'.  — 3.  D'Stn  nil]  On  cstr.  cf.  Ko.  306;;!. — 4.  SNjnp]  God 
sozvs ;  cf.  similar  formations  in  Stnt?',  Shut,  bNpDtm;  Lag.  BN.  131.  — impel] 
1  marks  apod,  after  prec.  protasis,  topn  nip  (cf.  mnatfi,  v.8);  GK.  112  00 
and  143  d\  Ko.  367 /. — 'd*i]  On  force  of  pi.,  Ko.  259  c.  —  5.  mm]  The 
familiar  formula,  GK.  112 y\  Dr.  §  121,  Obs.  1  ;  H.  25,  4.  —  Snjhp  pop]  The 
prop,  name  is  used  in  this  paragraph  of  the  city,  the  plain,  and  the  son  of 
Hosea;  for  other  examples  of  the  plain,  Jos.  17I5  Ju.  633;  cf.  also  Ho.  22'  24.  — 
6.  iDN'i]  Either  impers.  or  with  the  subj.  (Yahweh)  to  be  supplied.  —  nnm  nS] 
This  has  been  taken  as  a  Pu.  ptcp.  with  d  dropped,  but  the  regular  negative 
with  the  ptcp.  is  J'N;  it  is  probably  a  pausal  form  of  the  pf.  3  sg.  f.  (cf.  Is.  5411 
Pr.  2813).  On  this  use  of  the  neg.  in  proper  names,  GK.  152,  note  1  ; 
Ko.  352/. —  mp  nS]  =  Lat.  non  jam.  —  omN  P'Din]  Verbal  appos.;  H.  36, 
2;  GK.  120 g.  On  the  transl.  pity  or  love,  the  Grk.  transl.  (v.s.)  vary,  ©  using 
for  aniN,  IXeijoai  ;  Complut.  ayarrijo-cu  (cf.  Paul,  in  Rom.  925).  The  word  is 
used  of  the  love  of  a  father  for  his  son  (Ps.  10313),  and  of  God  for  man 
(Is.  3018).  —  'Ui  Ntfj  '3]  o  indicates  result  (Mau.,  Hi.,  Ew.,  Sim.,  Ke.,  Che., 
Now.,  GAS.;  Ko.,  395  b),  and  is  not  adversative  (©®il,  New.,  Hd.),  while  xeu 
here  =  pp  twj  =  take  azvay  guilt  —  forgive  (Ko.  209  b~).  Cf.  this  usage  with 
acc.  in  Ex.  32s2  Ho.  143  Mi.  718,  etc.;  but  also  as  here  with  pp  omitted  and 
S  of  person,  Gn.  1828  Nu.  1419  Is.  29  Ps.  99s. — 7.  'm  nu'niti]  Emph.  being 
suggested  in  contrast  with  'it”  m3  (v.6).  It  is  easy  to  see  the  origin  of  this 
gloss.  —  DS'n^N  mm3]  Cf.  127  Zc.  io12  Is.  2618  4517  Ps.  1830  44L — 'in  ntfp3] 
Note  the  arrangement  of  the  five  nouns:  (1)  by  bow  and  by  sword,  (2)  and 
by  battle,  (3)  by  horse  and  by  horsemen ;  war  includes  all  the  others  and 
is  altogether  superfluous  in  the  list,  especially  in  the  middle  of  it.  Now. 
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and  Marti  om.  it ;  Che.  translates  “equipment  of  war.”  Perhaps  the  thought 
is  to  be  divided  thus:  “and  I  will  not  deliver  them  by  bow  nor  by  sword; 
nor  in  battle  by  horse  nor  by  horsemen.”  In  any  case  the  rhythm  demands 
that  nDnScai  go  with  the  two  following  instead  of,  as  according  to  O  * 
accents,  with  the  two  preceding  nouns. 


§  3.  The  purchase  of  Gomer  as  a  slave,  and  her  retention 
“many  days.”  31"5.  The  prophet  was  compelled  by  his  love  for 
Gomer,  faithless  as  she  was,  to  purchase  her,  out  of  the  depths  of 
infamy  into  which  she  had  fallen,  at  the  price  of  a  slave.  He  does 
not,  however,  at  once  reestablish  the  old  relationship  ;  she  is  to 
be  disciplined,  to  lead  a  life  shut  off  from  men,  even  from  her 
husband.  This  period  of  seclusion  will  last  “  many  days.”  The 
prophet  is  led  to  see  in  this  also  (1)  a  parallel  of  Yahweh’s 
treatment  of  Israel ;  and  (2)  this  together  with  the  first  act  of  the 
domestic  tragedy  constitutes  his  call  to  preach,  and  furnishes  him 
the  fundamental  factor  in  his  preaching. 

The  literary  form  of  this  section  is  distinctly  poetic.  In  no  portion  of  the 
book  is  the  parallelism  more  marked,  or  more  perfect.  The  first  person  is 
employed  instead  of  the  third,  as  in  chap.  1.  There  are  three  strophes  of  6, 
6,  and  5  lines,  in  which  the  trimeter  movement  prevails.  The  first  (v.1) 
describes  the  faithlessness  of  both  Gomer  and  Israel;  the  second  (vs.2-3)  is 
devoted  to  Gomer,  picturing  her  degradation  and  seclusion;  the  third  (v.4) 
is  devoted  to  Israel,  picturing  her  degradation  and  seclusion.  V.8  is  a 
later  addition  (v.i.)  In  this  piece,  which  stands  closely  related  with  the 
contents  of  chap.  1,  both  in  form  and  thought,  the  artistic  element  is 
seen  in  (1)  the  distribution  of  the  contents  into  the  three  strophes  (v.s.) ; 
(2)  the  regularity  of  the  rhythm  (falling  to  a  dimeter  only  once,  in  ieni 
H'Sk);  (3)  the  parallelism;  (4)  the  use  of  poetical  phrases  like  jn  ronN 
PDNJD;  (5)  the  use  of  rare  and  poetical  words,  like  !£’N  (v.1)  and  qn1? 
(v.‘2) ;  (6)  the  use  of  the  first  person  throughout;  (7)  the  assonance  prevail¬ 
ing  in  the  closing  lines  of  each  strophe,  viz.  the  recurrence  of  D'_  in  lines 
5  and  6  of  strophe  1;  of  in  lines  4-6  of  strophe  2;  and  of  p,x  in  lines  3-5 
of  strophe  3. 

1.  jn  nanM]  ©  ayairCicrav  Trovypd  (=  jn  rnnx);  so  &  (so  also  Hermann, 
SK.  1879,  p.  515;  the  reading  rgnx  is  adopted  by  Mich.,  Oort;  Patter¬ 
son,  Hebr.  VII.  194;  Gu.;  Volz,  ZwTh.  XLI.  331;  Oet.,  Marti);  but  ’A. 
■pyairrip,tvr)v  rip  2.  v<f>  erlpov  (=  rnnx).  Gr.  njn.  Hal.  oqn  nsnN. 

Bach.  (foil.  Benary)  points  ronx  =  with  the  love  of  a  friend,  and  om.  hdnjdi 
as  a  gloss  on  urn,  suggesting  that  the  whole  expression  is  a  later  correction 
made  to  offset  the  narrative  of  the  prophet’s  relation  to  Gomer  in  chap.  1. 
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—  '2>'  'j3]  Bab.  Cod.  'it”  n'3. —  2.  mjs,]  ©  xal  ipurOwtTdp-rjV  (=  rnsfPXl); 
so  jg>  (so  also  Hal.).  —  Dnytr  “|ns]  (®  vifieX  otvov  (=  ~\3U?  Sjj);  so  Syr. -Hex. 

om.  the  first  Dnytr.  Gr.,  foil,  (®,  p'  but  (so  We.  (?),  Oort,  Em.).  —  ■>!£’•>!£’« 
D'Djy]  Gr.  D'jDm  D'VN(? ).  —  3.  -h  ’3i£>n]  T  expectabis  me;  so  2.  irpocrSo- 
Kr/aeis  pe. —  li”xS]  (®  'Q,  dvSpl  erepip.  —  •pSx  nx'Dli]  3J  sed  et  ego  expectabo 
te ;  om.  DJ.  We.  inserts  X12X  N7  before  ■pSx  (so  Gr.,  Now.,  Oort,  Em.-, 
cf.  AE.  and  Ki.,  who  supplied  it  in  thought).  Linder  (SK.  i860,  pp.  739  f.; 
cf.  Riedel,  t|Sx  n't)  substitutes  t]Sx  for  “pSx.  St.  adds  UJ'X  after  ux.  Bach, 
inserts  Sx  with  some  such  voluntative  as  nstun  implied.  Oet.  3S  ux  DU,  or 
•>bx  nx  on,  taking  ux  as  imv.  of  nix,  to  sigh.  Read  -pSx  qj'x  on  (cf.  Marti); 
for  the  idiom  7x  px,  cf.  Gn.  316.  —  4.  nif  pxi  7S0  px]  Co.  and  Now.  om. 
as  gloss.  —  nose]  <3  dvtxiao-r-qpLov  (=  noio) ;  so  £$T.  Other  Greek  versions, 
cttijAijs.  —  D'onm  mox  pxi]  (®  ot!5£  ieparlas  oi/Sb  Sr/Xui’,  which  latter  word 
represents  D'GPi  elsewhere,  eg.  Dt.  33s  1  S.  1411  (Gr.;  cf.  Che.  Crit.  Bibb). 

'  Q  ^  V  m  p  £7  v 

’A.  Kal  aKobovros  Si  it'Sbparos  Kai  Sid  popcpoiparuv;  ,3  b2-3!  jjto 

er.  Q 

},'.g.ni-o  Tcjjao;  U  2.,  0.  simply  transliterate  the  Hcbr.  —  5.  nno]  (®  knari)- 
(Tovtcu  ;  2.  iiraivicroiai  ;  3  V^r3®-  — D'D'n  rvnnxo]  5J  in  novissimo  dierum. 
V.5  as  a  whole  comes  from  a  later  period  (so  Stark,  ZA  fV.  XI.  249;  Co. 
ZA  IV.  VII.  285,  and  Einl.  172;  Oort,  Volz,  Now.;  Marti,  E B.  2122;  but 
cf.  Seesemann,  42  and  Now.2) ;  this  appears  from  (1)  the  lack  of  anything 
in  the  narrative  of  Hosea  and  his  wife  to  which  the  statement  here  might 
correspond.  Hosea,  clearly,  did  not  take  back  his  wife;  he  went  only  so  far 
as  to  place  her  in  seclusion.  Not  a  word  in  the  narrative  points  to  her  re¬ 
instatement  in  the  family.  (2)  The  tone  and  contents  of  this  verse  accord 
completely  with  those  of  21-3- 9- 16  f-,  which  for  many  reasons  must  be  treated 
as  of  later  origin  ( [v.i. ).  (3)  The  language  of  the  verse  points  to  a  later 
time:  (a)  -inn  occurs  only  in  Dt.,  Je.,  Ps.,  Pr.,  Jb.,  late  parts  of  Is.,  and 
Mi.  717  (a  late  passage),  where  the  usage  here  is  exactly  paralleled ; 
(b)  o'dvi  rrnnx  occurs  besides  in  Dt.,  Je.,  Ez.,  Dn.,  Is.  22  (Mi.  41)  Gn.  491 
Nu.  2414  —  the  last  two  passages  having  been  edited  late  (cf.  Stark,  ZAIV. 
XI.  247  ff.)  ;  (c)  '7D  TTi, — 'the  expectation  of  a  Messianic  king  is  of  later 
origin,  having  its  beginning  with  Isaiah;  and  the  name  David  is  not  applied 
to  him  until  the  days  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  Moreover,  the  full  writing 
"on  is  late  (this  phrase  is  taken  as  an  interpolation  by  We.,  Sta.  G  VI.  I.  577 ; 
Gu.,  Val.,  Seesemann,  Now.'2,  Meinhold);  ( d )  21c,  as  applied  to  Yahweh,  is 
found  only  in  later  writings,  eg.  Je.,  Ne.,  Ps.,  Is.  40-66. 

III.  1.  Once  more  go,  love  (this)  womari\  The  nil1  is  thus  to  be 
taken  with  “]b,*  and  not  with  “ifttO  in  contrast  with  “  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  ”  (i2).f  The  “woman”  is  unquestionably  the  same  woman, 

*  So  the  accents,  ffiSV,  Cal.,  Merc.,  Ma,  Hi.,  Sim.,  Wii.,  Or.,  Che.,  Bach.,  Gu., 
We.,  Now.,  GAS.,  Marti. 

t  Ew.(?)  Umb. ;  Oort,  ThT.  XXI V. 353  (who  shows  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
tiy  follows  its  verb)  ;  Gr. 
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Gomer,  described  in  chap.  1*  because  (1)  she  is  later  defined 
as  an  adulteress ;  (2)  she  plays  the  part,  in  parallelism  with 
Israel,  represented  by  Gomer ;  (3)  her,  of  and  I  bought  her  (v.2), 
refers  to  a  particular  woman,  viz.  the  one  described  in  v.1 ;  (4)  if 
this  is  another  woman,  why  is  not  some  reference  made  to  the 
fact?  (5)  the  introduction  of  two  women  would  entirely  spoil  the 
essential  thought.  The  only  considerations  for  supposing  this  a 
different  woman  f  are  (1)  the  lack  of  an  article  with  ntPX ;  but 
v.i. ;  (2)  the  lack  of  historical  data  concerning  the  treatment  of 
the  first  wife,  but,  on  any  hypothesis,  the  account  must  be  reck¬ 
oned  meagre  and  defective;  (3)  the  money  of  v.2  is  the  dowry, 
but  this  is,  in  itself,  a  wrong  assumption  ;  v.i.  In  order  to  avoid 
the  force  of  the  evidence  which  chap.  3  furnishes  for  the  prevailing 
interpretation,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  chapter  is  from  a  later 
date,  J  because  (1)  in  i2  and  in  chap.  2  the  marriage  relation  is 
between  Yahweh  and  the  land,  but  in  31  between  Yahweh  and  the 
sons  of  Israel ;  Hosea  might  have  learned  to  substitute  Israel  for 
land,  but  not  sons  of  Israel ;  the  latter  involves  such  a  weakening 
of  the  figure  as  is  scarcely  possible  in  the  imagination  of  one  man  ; 

(2)  in  31  the  Israelites  are  said  to  have  turned  to  “other  gods,” 
while  elsewhere  Hosea  speaks  only  of  images  of  Yahweh  set  up  at 
local  shrines  which  he  never  accredits  with  real  existence  as  gods  ; 

(3)  chap.  3  represents  Hosea  as  arriving  at  the  thought  of  Yah- 
weh’s  love  for  wicked  Israel ;  if  he  had  done  so,  this  thought  must 
have  ruled  his  later  utterances ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  no  such 
thought  appears;  the  opposite  feeling  is  rather  dominant  (cf.  91517 
1314) ;  (4)  chap.  3  is  in  reality  an  allegorical  narrative  which  was 
added  to  the  literal  account  of  facts  in  chap.  1  at  a  later  date. 
It  is  evident  that,  either  intentionally  or  otherwise,  something 
has  been  omitted,  viz.  how  Gomer  came  into  the  situation  in 
which  chap.  3  finds  her.  Did  she  abandon  her  husband  ?  or,  did 

*  Geb.,  Burkius,  Stuck,  Ew.,  Hd.,  Kurtz,  Pu.,  Che.,  Paton  ( JBL .  XV.  15), 
We.,  Gu„  Now.,  GAS.,  Hal. 

t  Schmidt,  Bauer,  Ma.,  Eich.,  New.,  Ke.,  Or.,  Seesemann,  Marti. 

+  So  Volz,  7,wTh.  XLI.  321-5;  cf.  also  Marti,  EB.  2123,  note  2,  and  in  his 
Dodekaprophetort ,  who  makes  it  a  later  addition  intended  as  an  allegory  concerning 
Israel,  chap.  1  having  been  taken  as  relating  to  Judah ;  in  which  case  Hosea  had 
two  wives,  one  literal,  viz.  Gomer  (=  Judah),  one  allegorical  (chap.  3)  =  Israel ; 
cf  Ez.  23. 
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he  drive  her  from  his  house?  —  Beloved  of  a  paramour  and  an 
adulteress ]  The  first  words  are  read  loving  evil  ( v.s .),  a  general 
term  followed  by  one  more  specific  (but  see  Nowack)  ;  loving  a 
lover,  i.e.  one  not  her  husband  (v.s.),  (cf.  the  use  of  '3HK  in  this 
verse)  ;  loved  by  her  husband*  thus  making  her  sin  all  the  greater 
(cf.  in  Ct.  516,  and  the  parallelism  in  the  next  member  in  which 
Yahweh’s  love  for  Israel  is  indicated)  ;  with  the  love  of  a  friend, 
like,  etc.  (v.s.).  The  is,  however,  to  be  preferred, t  and,  if 

adopted,  greatly  intensifies  the  degradation  into  which  the  woman 
had  fallen.  The  thought  is,  go  love  this  woman,  disgraced  and 
fallen  as  she  is.  in  means  paramour  also  in  Je.  31  La.  i2.  \  — 
As  Yahweh  loves  the  sons  of  Israel ]  This  modifies  the  principal 
verb  of  the  command  :  Love  her,  and  in  so  doing  you  will  only  be 
doing  what  Yahweh  does  for  Israel  under  similar  circumstances. 
—  Although  they  turn  to  other  gods]  Cf.  2712f  l6r;  these  gods 
were  the  Canaanitish  Baalim  who  were  looked  upon  as  the  givers 
of  the  products  of  the  soil.  —  And  are  lovers  of  cakes  of  grapes'] 
A  clause  parallel  with  the  preceding,  and  describing,  not  the  gods  § 
(who  were  foreign  and  lovers  of,  etc.),  but  the  Israelites,  ||  who,  in 
becoming  lovers  of  raisin-cakes,  are  adopting  the  customs  of  the 
Canaanitish  cult  in  their  worship  of  Yahweh.  While  elsewhere 
(1  S.  2518  2  S.  619)  this  phrase  refers  to  an  ordinary  article  of  food, 
although  in  the  latter  case,  doubtless,  associated  with  a  sacrificial 
feast,  it  is  here  used  with  some  sarcasm,  as  one  of  “  the  Dionysiac 
features  ”  of  the  worship  of  the  gods  who  were  supposed  to  be  the 
givers  of  the  grapes.  For  the  rendering  flagons  of  wine,  and 
the  interpretation  of  it  as  a  reference  to  ordinary  debauchery,** 
there  is  no  support.  —  2.  And  so  I  bought  her  to  me]  This  is  the 
inexplicable  point  in  the  entire  transaction.  We  may  only  guess 
why  the  purchase  was  necessary.  There  are  three  possibilities : 
(1)  she  had  been  divorced,  and  was  now  the  wife  of  another; 
but  if  this  were  the  case,  according  to  Je.  3lff  she  could  not  have 
returned  to  her  former  husband  even  if  the  second  had  died  (cf. 


*  Rashi,  Cal.,  Schmidt,  Bauer,  Ma.,  Stuck,  Ros.,  Ke. 
f  AE.,  Os.,  Merc.,  Geb.,  Eich.,  Mau.,  Ew.,  Hd.,  Sim.,  St.,  We.,  Now. 
t  Che.  §  Hi. 

||  Ew.,  Hd.,  Sim.,  Pu.,  Ke.,  Schm.,  St.,  Or.,  Val.,  Gu.,  Now.,  GAS.,  Marti. 
H  WRS.  OTJC.  1  434.  **  AE.,  Ki.,  Cal. 
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Dt.  241'4)  ;  perhaps,  however,  this  law  was  not  yet  in  existence 
in  Hosea’s  times ;  *  or  (2)  she  had  actually  become  the  slave- 
concubine  of  some  one,  and  the  price  paid  is  the  price  of  a  slave  ; 
or  (3)  the  whole  proceeding  is  exceptional,  and  a  price  is  paid 
merely  to  prevent  altercation  with  the  man  with  whom  she  has 
been  living.f  In  any  case,  to  regard  the  money  as  the  price 
paid  for  a  slave  J  is  easier  than  to  understand  that  the  prophet 
here  describes  :  (1)  the  provision  which  he  makes  for  a  decent 
support  until  she  shall  be  fully  reinstated,  §  or  (2)  the  dowry 
which  always  goes  with  a  marriage.  ||  —  For  fifteen  pieces  of  silver, 
and  a  homer  of  barley,  and  a  lethek  of  barley ]  Five  difficulties 
present  themselves  here  :  (1)  the  unknown  word  “lethek”  fj.il)  ; 
(2)  the  absence  of  the  preposition  2  (=  price)  from  the  words 
“  homer  ”  and  “  lethek  ”  ;  (3)  the  apparent  uselessness  of  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  word  “  barley  ”  ;  (4)  the  lack  of  any  explanation  for  the 
payment  of  this  price  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  grain  ;  (5)  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  value  of  barley.  The  text  is  clearly  suspi¬ 
cious.  The  piece  of  silver  is,  as  usual,  the  shekel  (=75  cents  (?)). 
A  homer  =  10  ephahs  (cf.  Ez.  4511)  =  30  seahs  =  8  bushels.  A 
seah  of  barley,  according  to  2  K.  718,  was  worth  one-half  a  shekel ; 
but  this  was  at  the  close  of  a  siege.  The  “  lethek  ”  (v.i.)  by  tradi¬ 
tion  =  one-half  of  a  homer.  Accepting  this  traditional  valuation 
of  the  “  lethek,”  and  rating  the  seah  at  one-third  of  a  shekel,  the 
price  of  the  grain  would  be  a  second  15  shekels.  The  value 
of  a  slave  (Ex.  2132)  is  30  shekels,  the  sum  here  named.  There  is 
no  good  basis  for  (f?’s  bottle  of  wine  (w.r.).lf  —  3.  Afany  days  shalt 
thou  sit  still  for  me']  Sitting  still  is  intended  to  be  the  opposite  kind 
of  life  to  that  which  she  has  been  pursuing  (cf.  Is.  307  Je.  814).  The 
designation  is  emphatic,  but  indefinite.  The  purpose  of  this  quiet 
and  secluded  life  is  a  moral  discipline,  which  in  the  end  will  pre¬ 
pare  her  “  for  me,"  i.e.  to  resume  her  former  position  as  wife.  The 

*  Now.  f  Che.  I  Hes.,  Ew.,  Hd.,  Or.,  We. 

$  Os.,  Geb.,  Po.,  Pu.,  Hux.,  Patterson  {Hebr.  VII.  220)  ;  cf.  Cal.,  who  makes  the 
money  a  purchase  price,  and  the  grain  provision  for  the  wife. 

||  Ma.  (the  woman  being  another  than  Gomer),  Ros.,  Stuck,  Theiner,  Mau. 

H  As  a  curiosity  of  interpretation  may  be  cited  the  view  of  AE.  that  the  15  pieces 
of  silver  =  the  15  kings,  beginning  with  Rehoboam,  and  counting  the  sons  of  Josiah 
as  one,  the  ten  and  inS  being  the  chief  priests  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  who  were 
in  Jerusalem. 
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prophet  adds  three  specifications  to  this  general  statement,  which 
throw  light  upon  this  purpose  :  thou  shalt  not  play  the  harlot ;  thou 
shalt  not  have  a  husband ;  nor  will  1  be  to  thee ]  This  is  climactic. 
The  first  specification  goes  without  saying  ;  but  two  others  follow  : 
she  may  not  have  another  husband,  a  thing  in  itself  entirely 
proper ;  and,  stronger  yet,  her  own  husband  will  grant  her  no 
intercourse,  she  is  restrained  “  from  even  the  legitimate  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  her  natural  instincts  ”  (Cheyne)  ;  she  must  give  up  her 
licentious  life ;  the  proper  conjugal  life  is  denied  her  “  many 
days.”  Literally,  thou  shalt  not  be  to  a  man  (cf.  Ru.  i12  Lv.  2212 
Nu.  307  Dt.  24s,  etc.),  an  ordinary  expression  for  marriage.  The 
third  clause  reads  literally  according  to  the  present  text,  and 
also  I  unto  you  ;  according  to  the  text  as  amended,  nor  will  I 
be  unto  thee  (i.e.  as  a  husband).  This  has  been  treated  in  many 
ways  ( v.s .)  :  (1)  “And  also  I  shall  be  so  unto  you,”  i.e.  he, 
the  prophet,  will  have  no  connection  with  any  other  woman ;  * 
(2)  “And  yet  I  am  kind  unto  thee  f  (3)  “  And  also  I,  even 
I,  shall  not  be  unto  you”  (v.s.),  but  the  repetition  of  the  pro¬ 
noun  is  not  probable ;  (4)  “And  also  I  will  go  away  from  thee  ” 
(v.s.)  ;  (5)  “And  also  I  .  .  .  not  unto  thee”  (inserting  bx,  v.s.)  ; 
(6)  “And  also  I  will  be  against  you  ” ;  {  (7)  “And  also  I  will 
not  be  unto  thee,”  the  force  of  xb  being  carried  over  from  preced¬ 
ing  clause  ;  §  (8)  “  And  also  I  will  not  come  in  unto  you  ”  (v.s.). 
—  4.  For  it  is  many  days  that  the  sons  of  Israel  shall  sit  stilly 
In  other  words,  like  Gomer,  —  like  Israel;  i.e.  Israel  shall  be 
put  in  seclusion,  retention,  until  she  shall  have  acquired  a  new 
spirit.  As  in  the  preceding  case  the  time  is  indefinite ;  the 
discipline  consists  in  certain  deprivations ;  and  as  before,  these 
deprivations  are  distinctly  designated  in  climactic  order :  — 
(1)  Without  king  and  without  prince ]  The  king  and  prince 
represent  the  rulers  of  the  state  (cf.  Ex.  316  2  S.  1911  1  K.  81  207 
Je.  2617,  also  Ho.  f  810  1310,  where  king  and  prince  occur  to¬ 
gether).  If  they  are  here  viewed  as  “  lovers  ”  with  whom  Israel 
has  been  faithlessly  dallying,  the  demands  of  the  context  will 
be  satisfied  ;  ||  and  Hosea  seems  to  regard  them  in  i4  as  guilty 
of  injury  to  Israel.  Others  think  this  is  too  forced  and  prefer 


*  Che.,  GAS. 


f  Ew. 


%  Wii.  {  Mau.,  Reuss.  ||  We.,  Che. 
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to  regard  the  words  as  a  gloss  ( v.s .).  (2)  Without  sacrifice  and 

without  pillar\  For  sacrifice  ©j&U  read  “  altar.”  The  conse¬ 
crated  pillar  *  was  a  stone  erected  as  an  abode  or  sanctuary  for 
the  Deity  at  any  place  where  Deity  had  clearly  manifested  its 
presence  and  power.  There  were  ‘pillars’  at  Shechem  (Jos.  24s6), 
Bethel  (Gn.  2818ff),  Gilead  (Gn.  3i45ff),  Gilgal  (Jos.  4s),  Mizpah 
(1  S.  712),  Gibeon  (2  S.  208),  En-rogel  (1  K.  i9).  They  were  a 
common  feature  of  Canaanitish,  Phoenician,  and  Arabic  worship, 
and  in  early  times  were  in  good  repute  among  the  Hebrews, 
being  a  regular  accompaniment  of  every  sanctuary ;  but  the  later 
legislation  prohibited  them  as  idolatrous  (Dt.  123  1622  Ex.  231* 
3413).  A  part  of  Jehu’s  work  as  the  champion  of  Yahweh  was  the 
destruction  of  the  “pillars”  of  Baal  (2  K.  ioaif).  Two  of  these 
sacred  stones  were  discovered  in  1900  by  Professor  George  L. 
Robinson  near  the  road  up  to  the  high  place  at  Petra.f  “  Sacri¬ 
fice  ”  and  “pillar”  make  a  pair  representing  worship,  or  the 
work  of  the  priest.  (3)  Without  ephod  and  teraphiin\  These 
represented  means  of  discovery  of  the  divine  will  and  were  used 
in  worship.  The  ephod  J  was  an  image  of  the  deity.  This 
appears  most  plainly  (1)  from  the  account  of  the  making  of  an 
ephod  by  Gideon  (Ju.  826f-),  for  which  1700  shekels  of  gold  were 
used,  which  was  ‘set  up’  (ii’u)  in  Ophra  and  became  an  object 
of  worship  :  (2)  from  the  statement  that  the  sword  of  Goliath 
was  hung  behind  the  ephod  at  Nob  (1  S.  219),  showing  that  the 
ephod  stood  out  from  the  wall  and  was  not  a  garment  hung  on  the 
wall ;  (3)  from  its  connection  with  teraphim  and  with  graven  and 
molten  images  (Ju.  171'5  !8U  17-18-20).  §  The  ephod  was  probably 


*  Whitehouse  in  DB.,  art.  "  Pillar";  We.  Rests  arab.  Heidenthums  2,  101,  171 ; 
Now.  Arch.  I.  91,  192,  261  f. ;  II.  15,  18  f. ;  Benz.  Arch.  (Index);  WRS.  Sent. 
203  ff.,  457;  G.  F.  Moore,  art.  "  Massebah,”  EB.  III.;  Dozy,  Die  Israclitcn  ~u 
Mekka ;  Kue.  Rel.  of  Isr.  I.  390-5;  Von  Gall,  AUisraelitische  Kultst&tten  ;  Evans, 
Mycenaean  Tree  and  Pillar  Cult. 

t  See  BW.  XVII.  6-16  ;  S.  I.  Curtiss,  PEFQSt.  1900,  pp.  350-5. 

J  Sellin,  Beitrtige ,  II.  1x5  ft'.;  Baudissin,  Gesch.  des  alt  test.  Priestcrtums,  205  ff.; 
Dr.  DB.  art.  "Ephod”;  Now.  Arch.  II.  21  f.,  92f.,  n8ff.;  Sm.  Rel.  (Index); 
Lotz,  PREP  V.  402-6;  Benz.  Arch.  (Index) ;  Sta.  G  VI.  I.  466,  471 ;  We.  Pro.  130; 
Foote,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Circulars ,  XIX.  No.  145,  p.  40;  G.  F.  Moore,  Judges, 
232,  380ft'.,  and  art.  “  Ephod,"  EB.  II.;  Kd.  Hauptprobleme,  59-63;  Lag.  Mit.  IV. 
17;  Marti,  Rel.  29,  101 ;  Reuss,  Gesch.  d.  heilig.  Schrift.  102,  139. 

$  The  phrase  “  to  carry  an  ephod  before  me  "  in  1  S.  seems  opposed  to  the 
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an  image  of  wood  or  stone,  covered  with  gold  or  other  precious 
metal,  —  hence  its  name  “liBK  (cf.  rrtBK,  Is.  3022)  ;  cf.  the  use  of 
the  same  word  for  the  garment,  or  covering,  of  the  priest  (Ex.  25' 
1  S.  218).  On  the  basis  of  this  connection  with  the  priestly  ephod 
and  of  its  relation  to  the  sacred  lot  (1  S.  23s  ff-  307ff)  it  is  argued 
with  much  force  that  the  primitive  ephod  was  not  an  image,  but  a 
loin-cloth,  or  apron,  containing  pockets  from  which  the  lot  was 
drawn.* *  The  sanctuaries  at  Dan  (Ju.  17  and  18)  and  at  Nob 
(1  S.  2 19  23®)  are  mentioned  as  having  ephods.  The  teraphim 
were  penates,  images  of  ancestors f  (cf.  1  S.  ip13-16  Gn.  3i19-34f-). 
That  they  had  human  form  appears  plainly  from  the  story  of 
Michal’s  ruse  in  substituting  the  teraphim  for  David  her  hus¬ 
band.  This,  added  to  the  fact  that  they  were  consulted  for 
oracles  (Ez.  21 21  Zc.  io2),  are  mentioned  alongside  of  rVQXn 
and  D'JDTn  (2  K.  2324),  and  were  common  to  both  Aramaeans 
and  Hebrews  (Gn.  3i19  34f),  makes  it  probable  that  they  were 
relics  of  ancestor  worship.  J  If  Schwally’s  proposal  to  connect 
the  word  with  D'KB"i  ( =  shades')  be  accepted,  no  doubt  remains 
as  to  their  original  significance.  They  came  to  have  a  place 
at  the  sanctuaries  along  with  the  ephod.  Are  these  things  re¬ 
garded  as  ungodly  and  unauthorized ;  has  the  use  of  them  been 
idolatry,  parallel  with  Gomer’s  adultery ;  and  are  these  the 
occasion  of  the  captivity  which  is  now  predicted?  Or,  as  mar¬ 
riage  and  conjugal  intercourse  (something  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  proper  enough)  were  denied  to  Gomer  for  a  certain 
period  as  a  punishment  for  her  sins,  are  these  something  which 
under  ordinary  circumstances  are  proper  enough,  but  which  in 
this  case  are  taken  away  from  Israel  in  order  to  punish  her? 
Or  does  the  prophet’s  thought  include  both  Yahweh-worship 
and  idol-worship?  That  is:  in  the  same  manner  as  Hosea’s 
wife  is  to  be  restrained  from  all  intercourse,  both  lawful  and 
unlawful,  so  Israel  is  to  be  cut  off  from  all  worship,  both  true 


idea  of  the  ephod  as  an  image  of  God ;  but  the  word  U37  does  not  appear  in 
ffiU  and  S. 

*  So  T.  C.  Foote,  "  The  Ephod,"  JBL.  XXI.  1-47. 

f  Benz.  Arch.  257,  382;  Now.  Arch.  I.  260;  II.  23;  Sm.  Rel.  (Index)  ;  Reuss, 
Gcsch.  u.  s.  w.  §  139. 

7  So  Sta,  G  VI.  1 .  467 ;  Schwally,  Leben  nach  dem  Tode,  35  ff. ;  Che, 
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and  false.* * * §  Much  turns  on  the  answer  given  to  these  questions. 
If  the  first  is  true,  Hosea,  looking  at  the  case  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Judah,  regards  the  Northern  kings  as  usurpers,  and  the 
sacrifice  and  pillars  as  alien  to  the  orthodox  cult  and  as 
the  source  of  Israel’s  difficulties. f  If  the  second  is  true,  he 
regards  these  things  as  legitimate  and  natural ;  he  enters  no 
protest  against  them,  just  as  he  enters  no  protest  against  mar¬ 
riage  ;  but  for  this  very  reason,  the  deprivation  is  all  the  more 
severe,  since  it  is  to  be  a  deprivation  of  what  was  legitimate 
and  not  of  what  was  illegitimate.  J  In  this  case,  as  Wellhausen 
says,  “  It  is  not  without  a  touch  of  scorn  that  Hosea  here  with 
an  air  of  innocence  enumerates  maqqeba,  ephod,  and  teraphim 
as  something  which  will  be  sorrowfully  dispensed  with  in  exile.” 
—  5.  Afterward  the  sons  of  Israel  shall  return  and  seek  (or,  again 
seek )  Yahweh,  their  God.~\  V.5  is  an  addition  ( v.s .,  p.  216),  and 
must  be  so  interpreted  ;  cf.  29- 17.  A  reader,  living  at  a  time  when 
the  period  of  seclusion  is  concluded,  and  realizing  that  Israel’s 
return  was  the  next  step  in  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  grace, 
adds  the  thought  which  makes  more  complete  the  wonderful  state¬ 
ment  in  vs.1"4.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  very  “last  times.”  —  And 
David  their  king~\  This,  interpreted  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Judaistic  period,  is  not  (1)  merely  a  king  of  the  Davidic 
dynasty,  i.e.  the  dynasty  itself  (cf.  Am.  911)  ;§  but  (2)  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  king,  ||  the  second  David,  an  idea  which  had  its  roots  in 
Isaiah’s  time,  and  thenceforward  developed  (cf.  Ez.  34s3  3724f' 
45s- 9  Je.  309).  —  And  they  shall  tremble  before  Yahweh  and  his 
goodness ]  The  punishment  inflicted  will  have  been  so  terrible 
that  ever  afterward,  Yahweh  will  be  approached  with  awe  and 

*  So  Stuck,  Mau.,  Ew.,  Hd.,  Sim.,  Pu.,  Ke.,  Wii.,  St.,  et  al.  Cf.  W.  R.  W.  Gardner 

(. AJSL .  XVIII.  178),  who  takes  the  three  double  expressions  as  a  series  of  con¬ 
trasts,  viz.  the  king ,  God’s  representative;  the  prince,  Baal’s  representative;  sacri¬ 
fice,  God’s  offering ;  pillars,  signs  of  Baal-worship ;  ephod,  means  by  which  God 
revealed  himself;  teraphim,  means  by  which  Baalim  were  consulted.  In  short  the 
people  were  to  be  without  God  and  his  worship,  but  also  without  Baal  and  his 
worship.  But  the  use  of  the  ephod  was  as  truly  an  act  of  superstition  as  was  that 
of  the  teraphim. 

t  So  Ros.,  Reuss,  Or.,  Sharpe,  Now.  *  So  We.,  Che. 

§  Ma.,  Ros.,  Mau.,  Hi.,  Sim.;  Duhm,  Theol.  63;  Che.;  Di.  Alltest.  Theol.  165; 
WRS.  art.  "  Hosea,”  in  Encyc.  Brit.;  Or.,  Wii. 

||  5T,  AE.,  Os.,  Geb.,  Lu.,  Stuck,  Hd.,  Ke.,  Marti, 
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trembling  (cf.  Ps.  11916')  ;  and  not  only  Yahweh,  but  his  goodness 
(Hits),  i.e.  his  blessing. — In  the  end  of  the  days~\  Here,  as  in 
Is.  22  (Mi.  41)  Dt.  430,  and  perhaps  Je.  2320,  characteristic  of  a 
post-exilic  interpolation.*  This  great  time,  perhaps  first  sug¬ 
gested  in  Ezekiel’s  day,  becomes  in  later  prophetic  thought  the 
date  when  all  that  is  wrong  will  be  set  right. 

1.  my]  Cf.  i1?  np  my,  Zc.  ii16;  for  other  cases  of  nip  prec.  a  finite  vb.,  cf. 
Ps.  84s  Jb.  2421  Ec.  310  129  Je.  2 9  (Oort,  ThT.  XXIV.  355).  Cf.  GK.  142 g.~ 
HB\s]  The  article  is  lacking  acc.  to  a  usage  common  in  Arabic  of  which  several 
cases  are  found  in  Hebr.,  called  ‘  indeterminateness  for  the  sake  of  ampli¬ 
fication’;  here  expressed  by  such  a  woman;  cf.  rn,  Is.  282;  'U,  Am.  614; 
GK.  125  c;  Reckcndorf,  Die  syntaktischen  Verhaltnisse  des  Arabischen,  163  f.; 
but  cf.  Ko.  29 T,d. — jn  n^nx]  For  construction,  cf.  Ko.  336c. — ''  P2d>o 
U2"nx]  Inf.  fem.  with  for  subj.  and  u2"nN  obj.,  GK.  1 15  f.;  H.  29,  2  c ;  Ko. 
229  c  and  232  a.  Barth  ( NB .  I.  174  ff.),  followed  by  BDB.,  retains  pointing 
of  fSl®,  and  regards  it  as  a  ptcp.  act.,  citing  several  similar  cases  in  Hebrew. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  renderings  ordinarily  adopted  for  rant)  do  not 
harmonize  in  paral.  with  this  phrase;  but  cf.  Bach.’s  reading  above. —  DUD  cm] 
Circ.  clause  =  while  they  are,  etc.,  or  although  they  are  ;  GK.  141  e;  Dr.  §  160; 
H.  45,  1  6;  Ko.  362  /;  an  is  also  subj.  of  >cnN.  —  D'Dnx  oviSn]  Cf.  Ex.  208 
2313  Dt.  57  614  Jos.  2316  24s  Ju.  212  1  S.  88  Je.  i16  2  Ch.  719.  —  ’tr'D’N]  The  root  is 

tflt’N,  to  found  (cf.  1  and  Assyr.  askashu,  with  same  force).  Thus  it  seems 

to  mean  “cakes  of  pressed  grapes.”  Here  only  is  D’Djy  expressed;  and  here  it 
is  evidently  an  offering  to  the  gods  (cf.  Je.  718).  In  2  S.  619  ( =  1  Ch.  163)  it  is 
spoken  of  as  an  article  of  food;  so  also  in  Ct.  25  where  it  seems  to  be  regarded 
as  stimulating  nourishment  (cf.  BDB.,  BSZ.;  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  XV.  719,  cited 
by  Benz.  Arch.  92;  Now.  Arch.  I.  237 ;  WRS.  OTJC.  Lect.  XI.  note  7;  Che.; 
Riedel,  pp.  15  f.).  This  meaning  is  questionable  in  Is.  167,  where  Thes.  takes  it 
as  =  foundations  (so  jS,  Ki.,  Jarchi;  but  cf.  De.  on  Is.  167  and  Riedel,  p.  15). 
Cf.  Che.  CB.  D'DIJ?  chcty.  —  2.  rnstn]  Cf.  ©  (v.sl) ;  if  from  ma  dag.  forte 
dirimens,  GK.  2o/i;  Ew.8  28A  —  pDc]  For  use  of  sg.,  cf.  H.  15,  3,  rm.  (</).  For 
omission  of  SptP,  cf.  Ko.  314^,  and  v.  Ex.  2182  Nu.  718  Lv.  273f-. — inS]  a.X. 
The  Mishnah  tradition  that  this  measure  =  J  -6  =  ^  inn  is  the  only  source  of 
information  concerning  it  (cf.  Levy,  NHWB.  II.  531).  The  corresponding 
Syriac  root  seems  to  have  no  connection  with  this  word  (cf.  Lag.  Or.  II.  32  f. ; 
Benz.  Arch.  183;  Now.  Arch.  I.  203).  —  P'Sn]  Cf.  Ko.  319  r  and  352  u  for 
explanation  of  construction  here  on  the  basis  of  fit®. — 4.  ptt]  Circ.  cl.,  cf. 
©,  gen.  abs.  in  this  case;  the  repetition  is  intended  to  emphasize  the  monoto¬ 
nous  emptiness  which  the  sound  of  itself  represents.  —  O'Din]  On  signifi¬ 
cance  of  pi.  form,  cf.  Ko.  263  0.  —  5.  T1TDK]  The  full  writing  is  found  regu- 


*  So  Stark,  ZA  IV.  XI.  252;  Seesemann,  42;  Now.2;  cf.  Meinhold, 
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larly  in  Zc.,  Ch.,  Ezr.,  Ne.;  also  in  Am.  6s  911  (both  late  passages),  Ez.  3423 
Ct.  44  1  K.  314  ii4-36  (these  three  verses  are  from  Rd) ;  cf.  GK.  2,  v.  note 
2,  where  the  full  writing  in  the  Minor  Prophets  is  called  a  caprice  of  the 
Massoretes.  —  Sn  nna]  Cf.  Ko.  213  a. 


§  4.  Israel's  harlotry  and  her  punishment  therefor.  24~7- 

10-14. 15  (18).  19  [English,  2-'5'  8_12' 13  (16>> 17] . 

Let  Israel  put  away  her  harlotry,  lest  I  destroy  her ;  for  she  has 
sinned  shamefully  in  entering  into  union  with  those  whom  she 
supposed  to  be  the  authors  of  her  prosperity ;  and  she  has  for¬ 
gotten  that  it  was  I  who  gave  her  all  these  things.  But  I  will  take 
away  my  corn  and  wine  and  wool  and  flax ;  I  will  destroy  her 
vines  and  fruit  trees ;  yea,  I  will  cause  all  her  gladness  to  cease ; 
I  will  punish  her  for  her  indulgence  in  unholy  things.  I  will  even 
cause  these  things  to  be  forgotten. 

This  is  (1)  independent  of  chaps.  1  and  3,  which  go  to¬ 
gether;  and  (2)  independent  of  the  insertions  from  later  times 
in  vs.8-  9- 16- 17- 20~22- 23_25- 1~3.  There  is  no  very  close  connection  between 
this  and  chaps,  x  and  3. 

This  piece  may  be  treated  as  a  literary  unit  (vs.46-6-12  being  regarded  as 
glosses;  v.i.).  Its  thought  is  the  simplest  possible:  Israel  has  played  the 
harlot ;  she  shall  be  punished.  For  the  passages  which  have  been  inserted  by 
later  writers  (four  such  insertions  may  be  distinguished),  v.i.  It  is  made  up 
of  four  strophes,  8,  9,  8,  9;  and  its  movement  is  trimeter.  This  is  almost 
perfect  throughout.  Strophe  1  (vs.4-3)  :  Plead  with  your  mother  to  put  away 
her  sin,  lest  I  destroy  her.  Strophe  2  (vs.7- 10)  :  She  has  sinned  in  seeking 
the  Baalim  from  whom  she  imagined  she  received  benefit,  not  knowing  that 
it  was  I  who  bestowed  upon  her  all  her  comforts.  Strophe  3  (vs.11-14): 
Therefore  I  will  take  back  these  things  which  I  have  given  her,  the  evidences 
of  her  prosperity,  her  corn  and  wine,  her  vines  and  fig  trees.  Strophe  4 
(vs.13- 18- 19)  :  I  will  cause  all  joy  to  cease  and  will  punish  her  for  these 
indulgences,  and  their  very  names  shall  be  expunged  and  forgotten.  In  this 
treatment  the  following  modifications  of  the  present  text  have  been  made : 
(1)  28-  ®-  19-  17>  2°-22.  23-25,  1-3  are  taken  as  four  distinct  and  independent  utter¬ 
ances  and  treated  separately  (see  pp.  236-248);  (2)  246  (ne”x  .  .  .  'o), 
v.6,  v.10  (SyaS  voy),  v.12,  v.14  (uhno  'S  uni  iu’n)  are  glosses;  (3)  v.18  is  treated 
as  a  gloss;  (4)  v.14  is  placed  after  v.11,  leaving  v.13  and  vs.13and19  in  close 
connection.  These  passages  will  be  considered  in  their  proper  places. 

4.  ]  (3  Kpldyre;  ’A.,  2.,  diicdaacrde-,  T  judicate ;  in  all ,  judge,  rather 

than  plead;  cf.  S>.  —  -\Dm]  (S  koX  l£apu ;  so  Ethiopic;  ’A.  a <pe\lru. — 
Q 
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rpjoo]  ©  Ik  wpotnlnrov  juov;  so  Ethiopic;  =  odd  (so  also  Vol.  and  Loft., 
regarding  iHflST’s  change  to  3  p.  as  made  on  theological  grounds).  —  5.  (c] 
©  Farm  clv,  the  opposite  of  lift®;  but  ’A.,  2.,  0.  p-hrore. —  yuo .  .  .  nanca] 
Gr.  and  Hal.  2  for  0.  —  mnen]  S  om.  —  mx]  U  inviam.  —  7.  ©  iravra 

3 aa  /jlol  Kad^Kei  ;  similarly  ®  'DlJPQ  Sdi. — 10.  "lJl  r]D3i]  ©  And  silver 
I  have  multiplied  for  her.  This  one ,  however,  made  ( things )  of  silver  and 
gold  for  the  Baal ;  S  and  silver  and  gold  I  multiplied  to  her,  and  from  it  they 
made  Baal ;  similarly  ®.  Bach,  ntity  for  iifj?.  Oet.,  on  basis  of  ©  and  Syr.- 
Hex.,  nnfc’jr.  — 11.  '?DX]  ©  ra  Ip&Tid  pov. —  HID??]  ©  toO  /u.77  KaXinrTew, 

T  J  IT  V  7  ^ 

cf.  Sievers,  Now.2;  U  quae  operiebant ;  S  ;  Gr.  n''D3D. — 

12.  n'D]  ’A.  Ik  xelpbs  auTTj s.  — 14.  nnjNn]  ©  avras.  —  njnt<]  We.  jjpn  (so 
Bach.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti).  —  Py]  ©  paprvpiov  =  pyS  (Vol.,  Treitel). — 

13.  'roli’m]  ©  airooT ptpu  (=  'rO'trn).  ®  pluralizes  all  nouns  of  this  verse 

and  inserts  ko.1  between  each  pair  except  the  first.  — 15.  on?  .  .  .  nfn] 
©  ev  ah  .  .  .  ai/rots;  T  quibus ;  S  refers  onh  to  'D\ — n'tapn]  Now.  and 
Marti,  ttapn. —  nn'Sn  .  .  .  non]  ©  pi. — 18.  'snpn]  ©  adds  'S  after  the  first 
vb.  and  renders  both  verbs  /ca\6m  ;  so  U,  vocabit.  Oort  ( Em. ),  Nlpn. — 
v?jn]  ©  paaXdp.  ;  T  Baali,  both  treating  it  as  a  proper  name;  ’A.  Me* 
Marti,  foil.  ©  and  Duhm,  o'SjtaS  ?i)>  tnpn  uSi  N?pn.  — 19.  not'] 

Gr.  n'pp  (so  Loft.).  —  riDtf]  5  sg.  —  ooeo]  S  has  sg.  suff.  Hal.  om.  this 
phrase.  —  h'dd]  Gr.  on'cn. 

II.  4.  Strive  with  your  mother,  strive ]  Yahweh  is  represented 
as  addressing  the  individual  Israelites*  (this  is  better  than 
to  understand  merely  the  faithful  Israelites  f).  The  mother 
with  whom  they  are  to  strive  is  the  nation  Israel  as  a  whole. 
The  repetition  of  the  imperative  gives  intensity ;  cf.  taro  lttPO, 
Is.  401.  It  is  with  the  mother,  viz.  Israel  herself,  that  complaint 
must  be  made,  not  with  Yahweh.  —  For  she  is  not  my  wife,  and 
/  am  not  her  husband .]  This  is  not  (x)  the  word  of  judgment 
pronounced,  '3  being  =  on ;  J  nor  (2)  is  it  merely  a  paren¬ 
thetical  phrase  inserted  by  the  original  writer  by  way  of  ex¬ 
planation  ;  §  but  rather  (3)  a  gloss ;  ||  because  it  interrupts  the 
connection  between  and  "icm,  and  because,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  Hosea  does  not  dissolve  all  relation  to  his  wife  nor  repre¬ 
sent  Yahweh  as  wholly  abandoning  Israel.  —  That  she  put  away 
her  whoredoms  from  her  face']  A  clause  depending  closely  upon 


*  So  Cal.,  Grotius,  Schmidt,  Dathe,  Bauer,  Bockel,  Man.,  Hes  ,  Ros.,  Hi.,  Sim., 
Ke.,  We.  f  Hux.,  Sharpe.  J  Geb.,  Ma.,  Ros. 

§  Bauer,  Bockel,  Ew.,  Hd.,  Sim.,  Wii.,  Che. 

||  Volz,  Now.;  Marti  om.  only  the  latter  half  ;  Now.2  retains  both  clauses. 
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"D'H ;  this  is  the  message  which  the  children  are  asked  to  convey 
to  the  mother,  because  it  is  the  mother’s  “  whoredoms  ”  that 
have  brought  shame  and  disgrace  upon  the  children.  Note¬ 
worthy  is  (2>  and  I  will  take  away  her,  etc.,  i.e.  by  carrying  her 
into  captivity.*  From  her  face,\  rather  than  from  before  her,  { 
the  former  contrasting  better  with  breasts  of  the  following  clause 
(cf.  Hor.  Odes,  I.  19,  Is.  7,  8).  —  And  her  adulteries  from  between 
her  breasts ]  A  strong  parallel  for  the  preceding,  breasts  here 
standing  for  shamelessness,  while  face  there  indicated  obstinacy.  § 
Cf.  also  Kimchi,  who  makes  the  breasts  =  the  law,  written  and 
oral ;  Crocius,  who  makes  face  and  breasts  mean  open  and 
secret  sins,  i.e.  the  life  and  the  heart;  Ilitzig,  who,  following 
Kimchi  and  Abarbanel,  understands  whoredoms  as  the  paint  upon 
the  face,  and  adulteries  as  the  ornaments  which  hung  down  upon 
the  breasts  (cf.  v.15).  —  5.  Lest  I  strip  her  naked~\  Cf.  Ez.  1 639. 
In  five  successive  and  climactic  phrases  there  is  pictured  the 
punishment  which  awaits  the  adulteress,  Israel.  It  is  still  Yahweh 
who  speaks.  The  representation  is  at  first  true  to  the  figure,  and 
speaks  of  Israel  as  a  woman ;  but  almost  imperceptibly  it  passes 
over  in  the  latter  part  to  the  thought  of  the  land.  Stripping 
naked  the  adulteress  was  the  custom  of  other  nations  (e.g.  among 
the  Germans  || ).  According  to  Lv.  2o,H  and  Dt.  2  2a2  as  interpreted 
by  the  Talmud,  she  was  to  die  by  strangling;  but  Ez.  16®“- 40  (cf. 
John  85)  refers  to  death  by  stoning.  —  And  set  her  as  in  the 
day  of  her  birth ]  When  Israel’s  history  as  a  nation  began, 
whether  we  date  it  from  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  bondage,1 or 
from  the  time  of  her  becoming  independent  (cf.  Ex.  918,24),** 
or  from  the  time  of  the  exodus, ft  she  was  a  nomadic  people 
without  house,  or  possession  of  any  kind.  This  former  low  and 
hard  condition  will  be  hers  again.  —  Arid  make  her  as  the  wilder¬ 
ness ]  But  now  the  writer  identifies  the  nation  and  the  land. 
Israel,  i.e.  her  land,  is  to  become  a  wilderness.  This  is  better 


*  Theophylactus ;  see  Wahrendorf,  In  Theophylacti  ii>t<SArovs,  etc.,  super  initiurn 
cap.  It.  I/oseae,  etc.  (1702),  p.  11. 

f  Schmidt,  Bdckel,  Kos.,  Theiner,  Mau.,  Hng.,  lies.,  I  Id.,  Ke.,  Or.,  Che.,  Now. 
t  Dathe,  New.  {  Che.  ||  Tac.  Germ.  18,  19. 

II  Ki.,  Ke.,  Wil.  **  Sim.,  Now.  ft  Cal.,  Hi. 

H  So  Eich,,  Theiner,  Hes.,  Hi.,  Sim.,  Che.,  We.,  Now. ;  Seescmann,  p.  37. 
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than  to  read  it  as  in  the  wilderness*  or  to  interpret  the  suffix 
directly  of  the  nation,  thus  made  desolate. f —  And  set  her  as 
dry  land~\  A  poetic  parallel  of  the  former  clause,  but  stronger, 
since  the  wilderness  was  not  always  a  desert.  —  And  slay  her 
with  thirst J  He  still  speaks  of  the  land  (cf.  Ez.  1913  Koran 
30:18).  One  finds  important  material  for  consideration  in 
this  verse  with  its  splendid  climactic  arrangement,  with  its 
beautiful  and  natural  blending  of  two  ideas,  land  and  people, 
which  were  really  one,  with  its  representation  of  Israel’s  future, 
so  distinctly  different  from  that  of  v.16  in  this  same  chapter.  — 
6.  And  upon  her  children  I  will  have  no  inercy,  because  they  are 
the  children  of  whoredotn ]  This  (1)  is  merely  a  repetition  of 
i6  and  i2;  (2)  interrupts  the  very  close  connection  between 
vs.5 anu  7  ^.i.)  ;  (3)  may  not  itself  be  treated  as  preceding  v.7 ; 
(4)  is  inconsistent  with  the  strophic  structure.  It  is  a  gloss.  J 
A  reader,  seeing  (v.5)  that  the  land  had  been  laid  waste,  added, 
for  the  sake  of  completeness  and  in  language  already  at  hand, 
a  statement  concerning  the  people  of  the  land,  the  Israelites. 
—  7.  For  their  mother  has  become  a  harlot ]  The  change  of 
person  from  D3EX2  (v.4)  is  not  unusual.  This  is  the  reason  for 
the  dire  punishment  threatened  in  v.5.  Of  what  now  has  Israel 
really  been  guilty  ?  Not  of  worshipping  the  Baalim  as  gods 
who  existed  in  opposition  to,  or  alongside  of,  Yahweh,  as  the 
givers  of  the  blessings  of  field  and  flock ;  §  but  rather  of  having 
put  Yahweh  in  the  place  of  the  Baalim  and  having  retained  as 
an  essential  element  of  the  worship  of  Yahweh  the  rites  formerly 
carried  on  as  a  part  of  the  cultus  of  the  Baalim.  They  do  wor¬ 
ship  Yahweh  as  the  source  of  these  material  blessings,  but  they 
have  corrupted  his  worship  with  so  much  that  pertains  in  reality 
to  the  cultus  of  the  Baalim,  that  they  might  as  well  be  worshipping 
the  latter.  ||  —  She  that  conceived  them  has  behaved  shamefully ] 
For  this  idea  of  acting  shamefully,  cf.  Pr.  124  172.  —  For  she  said, 


*  So  Jarchi,  Bockel,  Stuck. 

f  So  e.g.  Cal.,  Os.,  Merc.,  Schmidt,  Geb.,  Dathe,  Bauer,  Ma.,  Ros.,  Schrd., 
New.,  Hng.,  Ew„  Hd.,  Pu.,  Ke.,  Wii. 

t  So  Volz,  Now. ;  but  cf.  Marti,  who  om.  only  6J,  and  Now.2,  where  the  entire 
verse  is  retained. 

$  Bockel,  Or.,  Che.,  Val.,  Gu.,  Seesemann. 


||  We.,  Now. 
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I  will  go  after  my  lovers ]  Israel’s  paramours  were  not  the  peoples 
round  about,*  nor  the  gods  of  these  people  ;f  but  the  Baalim  | 
whose  cult  had  completely  corrupted  the  more  pure  Sinai-cult 
which  had  been  Israel’s  in  the  early  days.  —  Who  give  me  my 
bread  and  my  water ,  my  wool  and  my  flax,  my  oil  and  my  drink~\ 
Three  couplets,  of  which  the  first,  bread  and  water,  describes  nour¬ 
ishment  ;  the  second,  wool  and  flax,  clothing  ;  the  third,  oil  and 
drink,  satisfaction  and  happiness.  It  is  the  gods  of  the  land  that 
give  these,  hence  they  must  be  followed  after.  The  word  for  my 
drink  does  not  mean  “  strong  drinks,”  §  or  artificial  drinks  in  gen¬ 
eral  ;  ||  but,  although  rare,  has  the  meaning  of  drink  in  general,  as 
in  Ps.  1029;  cf.  its  figurative  meaning  in  Pr.  3®,  the  only  other 
occurrence  of  the  word.  In  view  of  the  reference  to  water  in  con¬ 
nection  with  bread,  and  the  frequent  use  elsewhere  of  the  phrase 
oil  and  wine,  drink  may  be  taken  here  as  =  wine.  — 10.  For  she 
has  not  understood  that  it  was  I  who  gave  her  the  corn,  etc.]  This 
verse  fits  so  closely  to  v.7  that  one  can  scarcely  see  how  a  separation 
ever  arose.  It  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  interrogative  sentence, 1 
but  as  a  declarative  sentence,  continuing  the  thought  of  v.7.** 
Corn,  wine,  and  oil  represented  the  wealth  of  Palestine  (Dt.  713 
1114,  etc.).  —  And  multiplied  her  silver  and  gold ]  Did  Israel’s 
silver  and  gold  form  part  of  the  country’s  mineral  resources  ? 
Or  did  they  come  from  the  sale  of  the  country’s  products,  such 
as  those  just  mentioned?  The  knowledge  we  have  of  ancient 
mining  points  to  the  latter,  since  in  Syria  proper  there  were  no 
mines  for  gold.  The  gold  came  from  Spain,  India,  Arabia,  and 
perhaps  South  Africa.  Silver  was  mined  in  Spain  and  in  Upper 
Egypt.  The  single  passage  in  the  O.  T.  which  refers  to  mining 
of  any  kind  (Jb.  28)  must  have  been  written  by  one  who  had 
seen  mines  operated  in  other  lands.ft  However,  gold  and  silver 
were  used  as  media  of  trade  in  Palestine  in  the  earliest  times,  as 
appears  from  references  to  them  in  the  Tel-el-Amarna  letters; 


*  Jer.,  Rashi,  Ki.,  Ma.,  Grotius,  Ros.  t  Bauer. 

J  Bockel,  We.,  Che.,  Or.,  Val„  Gu.,  Now.,  Marti. 

$  Ki.,  Schmidt,  Ros.,  Stuck,  New.,  Ke.,  Wti.,  Che.,  et  al.  ||  Mau.,  Hi.,  Hd. 

H  Ew.,  We.  **  Volz,  Now.,  Marti. 

ft  See  Hull,  "  Mines,  Mining,"  in  DB.;  cf.  art.  "  Mines,"  EB.  III. 

Xt  Letter  191, 1.  10;  192,  Reverse,  1.  7;  239,  1.  50  f.;  265,  1.  12;  280,  1.  8. 
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and  it  was  probably  in  exchange  for  the  products  of  the  land 
that  gold  and  siver  came  to  Palestine  in  Hosea’s  time.  That 
there  was  much  gold  in  Palestine  is  seen  from  the  Black  Obelisk 
of  Shalmaneser,  “The  tribute  of  Jehu,  son  of  Omri,  silver,  gold, 
basins  of  gold,  bowls  of  gold,  cups  of  gold,  buckets  of  gold,  lead, 
etc.”  Sennacherib  also  (Taylor  Cylinder,  col.  III.  34  ff.)  says 
of  Hezekiah,  “  Along  with  thirteen  talents  of  gold  and  eight 
hundred  talents  of  silver  I  made  him  bring  after  me  precious 
stones,  etc.” — Which  they  have  used  for  the  Baal]  This  has 
been  taken  to  mean  the  overlaying  of  images  with  silver  and 
gold  (cf.  Is.  3022)  ;  *  (2)  the  golden  calves  established  by  Jero¬ 
boam  I.,  the  clause  in  this  case  limiting  only  the  preceding  word 
“gold”;f  (3)  molten  images  of  the  calf,  found  in  the  various 
high  places ;  (4)  gold  offered  to  Baal.  J  But  in  any  case  these 
words  are  a  gloss  as  is  shown  by  their  loose  connection  (cf.  the 
absence  of  the  relative  pronoun)  ;  by  the  use  of  the  article  with 
the  singular  of  bw ;  by  the  3d  plural  of  the  verb  instead  of 
the  3d  feminine  singular  as  in  the  preceding  clause ;  and  by 
their  departure  from  the  thought  of  the  context  which  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  Yahweh’s  actions  rather  than  with  those  of  Israel.  § 
— 11.  Therefore  I  will  take  back  again]  Cf.  Gn.  2618  2  K.  213 
241  Je.  184,  in  which  as  here  denotes  ||  “not  merely  the 
repetition  of  the  same  action,  but  also  repeated  occupation  with 
the  same  object,  though  along  a  different  line.”  —  My  corn  in 
its  time,  and  my  wine  in  its  season]  The  harvest  season  was 
not  uniform  throughout  Palestine  on  account  of  the  varying 
climatic  conditions  of  the  land  ;  but  in  general  it  began  with 
the  barley- harvest  (2  S.  219)  early  in  April,  and  lasted  about 
seven  weeks  (Dt.  169).  The  beginning  was  marked  by  the 
Feast  of  Massoth  and  the  close  by  the  Feast  of  Ingathering. 
The  gathering  of  grapes  for  eating  began  as  early  as  June  in 
some  regions,  but  the  vintage  proper  began  in  September  and 
continued  on  into  October.  The  vintage  festival  was  the  Feast 
of  Booths.^  —  And  I  will  rescue  my  wool  and  my  flax]  These 

*  Hd.  f  Hi.,  Or.,  Che.  J  New.,  Hng. 

$  So  We.,  Now.;  Marti  om.  also  and,  gold;  but,  pen  contra  v.  GAS.  ||  Sim. 

H  Now.  Arch.  I.  231,  236;  Benz.  Arch.  209,  212;  Paterson,  DB.  I.  49 f. ; 
Ilogg,  EB.  I.  76. 
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gifts  had  hitherto  been  put  to  wrong  uses  and  ascribed  to  wrong 
sources.  By  withdrawing  them  Yahweh  would  not  only  chastise 
Israel,  but  also  teach  her  to  recognize  him  as  the  bestower  of 
these  blessings.  —  Given  to  cover  her  nakedness ]  Cf.  Ez.  i68. — 
12.  And  now  I  will  uncover  her  shame ]  i.e.,  and  consequently, 
cf.  57  io3  Am.  67 ;  but  this  is  only  another  form  of  expressing  the 
thought  of  v.116,  and  interrupts  seriously  the  consecution  of  vs.1]6 
Bnd13.  The  entire  verse  is  to  be  taken  as  a  gloss.  —  In  the  presence 
of  her  lovers ]  These  must  be  the  Baalim,  whose  actual  existence 
seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  by  the  interpolator ;  cf.  Ps.  96 4.* 

—  And  yione  shall  deliver  her  out  of  tny  baud']  Israel’s  lovers,  the 
false  gods,  must  stand  by  and  look  upon  her  reproach  without 
being  able  to  render  help  of  any  kind.  —  14.  And  I  will  lay  waste 
her  vines  and  her  fig  trees]  Cf.  Jo.  i7.  Here,  as  frequently,  the  vine 
and  fig  tree  stand  for  the  greatest  blessings  of  God  (Jo.  2  22  1  K.  4s5 
Zc.  310).  Wool,  flax,  vine,  and  fig  tree  are  representative  of  all  the 
products  of  the  earth  and  their  removal  signifies  general  destitution. 

—  Of  which  she  has  said,  these  are  my  rewards,  which  my  lovers 

have  given  me]  i.e.  the  hire  of  the  prostitute  (cf.  91  Gn.  3817). — 
And  I  will  make  them  a  thicket]  Another  representation  of  desola¬ 
tion  (cf.  Is.  5°  723  3213  Mi.  312),  “iir  being  here,  however,  not  the  dig¬ 
nified  and  stately  forest  (as  in  Is.  f  io18  Dt.  195  Je.  46s3  Ps.  9612), 
but  the  inaccessible  brushwood  (so  also  in  1  S.  14s' 23  Is.  2113 
Je.  2618). —  And  the  beasts  of  the  field  shall  eat  them]  i.e.  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  open  country.  — 13.  And  I  will  also  cause  to 
cease  all  her  mirth,  her  feasts]  This  verse  should  follow  f  v.14 
instead  of  preceding  it,  as  in  The  cessation  of  mirth 

and  feasting  is  the  climax,  and  not  only  logically  but  chrono¬ 
logically  follows  the  desolation  of  the  vine  and  the  fig  tree. 
Lit.  make  to  rest ;  used  in  Ps.  46”  of  war,  Pr.  1818  of  strife,  Is.  1610 
of  shouting.  In  the  earlier  times  joy  and  mirth  were  the  most 
marked  characteristics  of  sacrifice  and  feasts  (Ex.  325f  Ju.  2iU)ff- 
1  S.  i3-7-13ff  ). — Her  mirth,  her  feasts]  i.e.  the  mirth  of  her 
feasts.  The  feasts  were  either  the  three  annual  feasts  mentioned 
in  Ex.  2314-17  (cf.  Is.  93  291) ,  J  or  the  great  harvest  festival  of 


*  Cf.  Marti,  who  ret.iins  the  verse  as  a  whole,  but  treats  this  clause  as  an  inter¬ 
polation.  f  So  Volz,  Now.,  Hal.  J  Wii.,  Che.,  et  at. 
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which  mirth  was  so  conspicuous  a  feature  (cf.  Ju.  2119  1  K.  82 
1 2s2)  .*  This  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  great  feasts  which 
is  named  in  the  historical  books.  For  a  similar  threat  see 
Am.  810.  —  Her  new  moon,  and  her  sabbaths  and  her  festal  as¬ 
semblies ]  The  festival  in  connection  with  the  first  appearance 
of  the  new  moon  probably  dates  back  to  a  very  early  period 
in  Israel’s  history,]  as  appears  from  the  fact  that  it  and  the 
passover  are  the  only  feasts  having  no  connection  in  origin  and 
significance  with  agriculture,  and  that  it  seems  to  have  been  an 
occasion  for  clan  reunions  and  sacrifices  (1  S.  204ff).  It  was 
also  regarded  as  a  fitting  occasion  for  visiting  the  prophets 
(2  K.  4'3).  The  ordinary  occupations  of  life  were  suspended 
on  this  day  as  also  on  the  Sabbaths  (Am.  8s).  There  seems 
to  have  been  connected  with  its  celebration  a  large  amount 
of  superstition  and  corruption  which  was  objectionable  to  the 
prophets,  for  Isaiah  also  threatens  Israel  with  its  removal  (213f), 
while  JE  and  Deuteronomy  completely  ignore  it.  However, 
later  legislation  incorporated  it  in  the  regular  sacrificial  system 
(Ez.  461"7  Nu.  28llff-  29®  1  Ch.  2331  2  Ch.  24,  etc.).];  The  Sab¬ 
bath  §  is  often  mentioned  alongside  of  the  new  moon  (Am.  84 
Is.  i13  2  K.  4^  Ez.  46s),  and  seems  to  have  been  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  it  originally,  the  new  moon  being  observed  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month,  and  the  Sabbath  probably  on  every 
seventh  day  after.  In  course  of  time,  however,  the  Sabbath 
came  to  have  more  importance  than  the  new  moon,  and  its 
recurrence  on  every  seventh  day  became  independent  of  any 
relation  to  the  new  moon.  The  Sabbath  was  originally  a  day 
of  sacrifice  and  of  propitiation  of  the  deity,  as  appears  from 


*  Now.;  cf.  We.  Prol.  94  f.;  Now.  Arch.  II.  150 f.;  Benz.  Arch.  468. 
f  This  early  origin  is  made  certain  if  3'hlSn  (Ju.  9s7)  be  derived  from  SSn,  to 
shine ,  and  thus  connected  with  the  Arabic  hit.il  =  new  moon.  Thus  the  general 
word  for  feast  would  originally  have  been  used  only  of  the  new  moon  feast.  So 
Sprenger,  Leben  u.  Lehre  d.  Mohammads ,  III.  527;  Lag.  Orientalia,  II.  19 f. ; 
Now.  Arch.  II.  138 f. 

t  Now.  Arch.  II.  138 flf. ;  Benz.  Arch.  464!.;  and  art.  "New  Moon,”  EB.  III.; 
Abrahams,  "  New  Moon,”  DB.  III. 

See  especially  Jastrow,  “  The  Original  Character  of  the  Hebrew  Sabbath," 
AfT.  II.  312-352;  cf.  also  We.  Prol.  112-116;  Now.  Arch.  II.  140-144  ;  Benz. 
Arch.  202,  465b;  Harding,  DB.  I.  859;  and  other  literature  cited  in  my  Const. 
Studies  in  the  Priestly  Element  in  the  O.  T.  (1902J,  iLjfT. 
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the  regulations  controlling  corresponding  days  in  Babylonia,  and 
from  O.  T.  references  to  it  in  earlier  days  as  a  day  of  religious 
observances  (i  K.  4®  Is.  i13  Ez.  46lff),  a  day  when  trade  ceased 
(Am.  8°),  and  when  the  manna  was  withheld  (Ex.  1625),  and  the 
day  upon  which  the  showbread  was  renewed  (1  Ch.  9  s2).  The 
rest  from  ordinary  labors  which  was  a  consequence  of  this  effort 
to  propitiate  deity  came  to  be  in  later  days  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  feature  of  Sabbath  observance.  Two  traditions  exist  in  the 
O.  T.  concerning  the  origin  of  the  day  :  Ex.  2011  traces  it  back 
to  God’s  resting  after  his  creative  work  (cf.  Gn.  22),  while  Dt.  515 
makes  it  a  memorial  of  the  Exodus.  Festal  assemblies  *  is  a 
term  used  to  designate  a  sacred  season  or  feast ;  literally  it  is 
an  appointed  time  or  place.  It  is  a  broader  term  than  in,  which 
is  properly  applied  only  to  feasts  involving  pilgrimages.  It  is 
thus  used  of  the  Sabbath  (Lv.  232'),  the  Passover  (Lv.  23^-), 
the  New  Moon  (Ps.  ioq19),  the  Year  of  Release  (Dt.  3110),  the 
Day  of  Atonement  (Lv.  23s7),  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread 
(Lv.  23b),  and  the  Feast  of  Booths  (Dt.  3110  Ho.  129).  In  Gn.  i14 
this  word  is  used  probably  of  the  sacred  seasons  as  determined 
by  the  moon’s  changes,  rather  than  of  the  seasons  of  the  year. 
In  Ho.  95  it  is  used  in  a  general  sense  in  parallelism  with  feast  of 
Yahweh.  Thus  in  the  terms  “feasts,”  “new  moons,”  “Sabbaths,” 
and  “  festal  assemblies,”  the  prophet  has  included  every  variety  oi 
sacred  feasts;  they  are  all  to  be  brought  to  an  end.  — 15.  And  1 
will  visit  upon  her  the  days  of  the  Baalim ]  i.e.  I  will  punish  her 
on  account  of  the  days,  etc.  The  days  of  the  Baalim  is  an 
expression  referring  especially  to  the  festivals  just  enumerated 
and  in  general  to  the  whole  period  during  which  corrupt  Yahweh- 
worship  had  prevailed,  since  the  festivals  and  even  the  entire 
cultus,  though  nominally  carried  on  in  honor  of  Yahweh,  were 
in  reality,  from  the  prophet’s  point  of  view,  corrupt  rites  and 
sensual  orgies  devoted  to  the  Baalim. f —  In  which  she  made 
offering  to  them ]  For  this  interpretation  of  Top  v.i.  (p.  235). 
—  And  decked  herself  with  her  earrings  and  her  jewels\  It  was 
a  common  Semitic  custom  to  don  special  attire  for  all  festive 

*  See  EB.  I.  346  ;  BDB.  417  ;  We.  on  Ho.  12!°;  Now.  Arch.  II.  155.  Marti 
om.  this  word  as  a  gloss. 

f  Cf.  We.,  Che.,  Marti, 
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and  sacred  occasions.  The  clothes  worn  in  the  performance  of 
everyday  duties  must  be  either  laid  aside  or  thoroughly  washed, 
lest  they  should  defile  the  sanctuary ;  while  clothes  made  holy 
by  contact  with  holy  things  could  not  be  worn  afterwards  in 
ordinary  life,  unless  they  were  previously  washed,  since  they  would 
render  holy,  i.e.  taboo,  everything  touched  by  them.  Jewels,  too, 
seem  to  have  been  a  usual  feature  of  the  sacred  dress ;  the 
Syriac  word  for  “  earring  ”  means  “  the  holy  thing,”  and  the 
word  for  “  pearls  ”  in  the  dialect  of  South  Arabia  seems  to 
denote  the  same  idea.  Moreover,  jewels  were  common  as  amu¬ 
lets.* —  And  went  after  her  lovers,  and  forgot  me]  The  nature 
of  their  Yahweh-worship  was  such  as  to  give  them  an  entirely 
false  idea  of  the  character  of  Yahweh ;  under  his  name  they 
were  virtually  doing  homage  to  the  Baalim.  —  18.  And  it  shall  be 
at  that  day]  A  very  common  form  for  introducing  a  gloss.  The 
reasons  for  regarding  this  as  a  gloss  f  to  v.19  are  (i)  the  use  of 
the  terms  Is  hi  and  Baali,  (2)  the  fact  that  it  is  in  part  a 
repetition  of  the  thought  of  v.19,  (3)  its  metre  differs  from  that 
of  both  preceding  and  following  context,  (4)  it  is  superfluous 
in  the  strophic  structure.  —  Thou  shalt  call  me  Ishi~\  i.e.  my 
husband ;  this  implies  Israel’s  return  to  a  proper  understanding 
of  her  relation  to  Yahweh  and  of  the  kind  of  service  acceptable 
to  him,  —  a  thought  which  lies  beyond  Hosea’s  outlook  for  his 
people.  It  gives  the  positive  aspect  of  Israel’s  future  conduct, 
which  is  represented  only  negatively  in  the  next  clause  and  in 
v.19.  —  And  shalt  call  me  no  more  Baali]  i.e.  my  Baal;  Hosea 
regularly  uses  the  plural  form  Baalim  when  speaking  of  Canaan- 
itish  elements  in  the  Yahweh-worship  ;  the  singular  occurs  only 
here  and  in  the  gloss  to  v.10.  The  two  words  Ishi  and  Baali 
express  practically  the  same  idea,  but  the  use  of  the  latter  is 
condemned  on  account  of  its  connection  with  the  Baalim.  — 
19.  And  I  will  remove  the  names  of  the  Baalim  from  her 
mouth]  Cf.  Zc.  132.  This  verse  connects  closely  with  v.is. 
Whereas  in  the  past  Israel  has  devoted  herself  assiduously  to 
the  cultus  of  the  Baalim,  thus  neglecting  the  proper  worship 
of  Yahweh,  in  the  coming  days  Yahweh  will  utterly  destroy  all 


*  WRS.  Sem.  452  f. ;  Now. 


t  So  We.,  Volz,  Now. 
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trace  and  memory  of  Baal  worship.  —  And  they  shall  no  more 
be  mentioned  by  their  names ]  Their  names  even  shall  be  for¬ 
gotten. 

4.  ian  .  . .  un]  For  other  cases  of  epizeuxis,  v.  Is.  219  26s  401  Je.  419;  cf. 
Ko.  Stil.  155  f.  2  an  occurs  in  Gn.  3138  Ju.  632;  Sn  an  in  Ju.  2i22  Jb.  3313, 
etc.;  more  common  are  oy  an  (Gn.  2620  Jb.  93)  and  pn  an  (Ju.  81  Je.  29). 
—  nS]  Instead  of  J'N  in  a  noun  clause  with  pronominal  subject;  cf.  GK. 
1 52  z/;  Ko.  352  m.  —  pdpi]  Impf.  with  1  of  purpose.  —  n’JUi]  Now.’s  ren¬ 
dering  “  nose-ring  ”  is  without  philological  or  exegetical  support,  as  is  also  his 
transl.  of  p’DIONj]  by  “  necklace.”  These  renderings  imply  an  evil  significance 
for  nose-rings  and  necklaces,  such  as  does  not  seem  to  have  belonged  to  them. 
O'didnj  is  a  syn.  of  D'DNJ  (Je.  1327  Ez.  2343).  For  force  of  the  pi.,  cf.  Ko. 
261  d,  f  —  5.  je]  Controlling  five  verbs.  —  nja'U’DM]  On  form  v.  GK.  582. — 
ova]  On  the  force  of  a  v.  GK.  ii8w;  Ko.  319  d. —  fito]  Without  article; 
cf.  Ko.  299/.  —  n'PDm]  On  form  v.  GK.  72  w. —  6.  omx]  Seghol  in  pause, 
a  Massoretic  peculiarity;  cf.  Dt.  3211;  cf.  GK.  52  n.  —  O'jut  ’ja]  On 

use  of  p  v.  BDB.,  s.v.  (8);  GK.  128J.  —  7.  wan]  A  pres,  pf.,  GK.  106  g; 
on  formation  from  ifa’  rather  than  t£>P  v.  GK.  78  b\  BDB.  p.  102. — 10.  ton 
'3JN  .  .  .]  Strong  contrast. —  anti  .  .  .  qDai]  Without  article,  though  preceding 
nounshave  it.  —  SjiaS  129.’]  Rel.  clause  with  rel.  particle  omitted.  On  force  of 
S  cf.  84  Is.  4417.  Hosea  uses  pi.  D'Sya  except  here  and  in  131.  — 11.  aiO’N 
’PnpSi]  Cf.  GK.  120 1?;  Ko.  369  q,r.  —  PiDaS]  A  purpose  clause  depending 
upon  the  preceding  nouns;  cf.  Gn.  2423  Mi.  51;  Ko.  385  c.  — 12.  npSaj]  a.X., 
meaning  shamelessness ,  lewdness;  stronger  than  the  more  common  nSai, 
disgraceful  folly.  —  ’rpS]  A  less  frequent  idiom  than  'j'jia.  —  13.  njn]  This 
and  foil,  nouns  are  all  collective  singulars.  —  nnas’]  On  dag.  f.  in  P  cf. 
Assyr.  Sabattu ;  v.  Barth,  NB.  §  15;  Ko.  II.  i.  pp.  180  f.  — 14.  dp^sn]  On 
form  cf.  GK.  59£\  —  15.  D'Sjian]  On  signif.  of  pi.,  cf.  Ko.  264  f  Special 
names  of  Baalim  are:  ppa  Spa  (Ju.  833  94),  aiar 'a  (2  K.  i2f-6iS),  pipe  -3 
(Nu.  253-5),  pi  'a  (Jos.  1117 127 13s),  pDjn  'a  (Ju.  3s  1  Ch.  523),  pen  'a  (Ct.  8U), 
pcx  'a  (Ex.  I42- 9  Nu.  337),  p'lxn  'a  (2  S.  1323),  1'ipia  'a  (Nu.  32s8 1  Ch.  5s  Ez.  25s), 
O'Xpb  'a  (2  S.  520  1  Ch.  1417),  'a  (2  K.  442),  pnn  'a  (Ju.  2033);  cf. 
PNa  pSpa  (Jos.  198).  —  P’Bpp]  Impf.  denoting  customary  action,  pap,  in  pre- 
exilic  literature,  is  used  of  the  offering  up  of  sacrifices  in  general;  not  until 
the  times  of  Jeremiah  and  later  is  it  applied  to  offerings  of  incense;  these 
latter  were  probably  among  the  foreign  customs  brought  in  by  Manasseh 
(cf.  Sta.  ZA  IV.  VI.  298  f.;  Moore,  art.  “  Incense,”  EB.\  Now.  Arch.;  Benz. 
Arch.;  BSZ.,  s.v.).  The  vb.  is  used  chiefly  in  Pi.  and  Hiph.  and  means  “to 
cause  smoke,  or  odor,  to  ascend”;  cf.  Assyr.  kutru  =  smoke.  Now.’s  change 
to  the  Pi'el  form  is  unnecessary,  since  the  Hiph.  occurs  in  preexilic  passages, 
e.g.  1  S.  216  1  K.  925  2  K.  1615.  —  pppi]  Impf.  cons.  foil,  an  impf.  of  past 
time;  but  cf.  Ko.  366^.  —  nP’Sn]  a.X.  from  p^p,  to  adorn ;  ’Sn  (Pr.  25 12  Ct.  7 2) 
means  a  necklace ,  and  this  fem.  form  coupled  with  DU  probably  denotes  some 
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specific  neck  or  breast  ornament,  rather  than  jewellery  in  general.  —  tin] 
Emph.,  and  in  chiastic  order  with  mariND. — 18.  'S 'Nipn]  b  Nip  is  the 
regular  idiom  for  naming;  cf.  Gn.  I5.  — 19.  '3  iinr]  For  a  similar  use  of 
3  I3t,  implying  “longing  after,”  cf.  Je.  316. 

§  5.  Later  voices  describing  Israel’s  return  to  Yahweh. 


28.9  216.  17  2  20-22  ,,23-25  2l-» 


[English,  26  7 


2 14.  15  2lS-20  221-23 


A.  Israel,  compelled  to  separate  herself  from  her  lovers,  returns 
to  Yahweh  ;  2s- 9.  Israel  finds  herself  cut  off  from  her  lovers  by 
impassable  barriers ;  she  searches  for  them,  but  they  have  disap¬ 
peared,  together  with  the  prosperity  which  she  had  associated 
with  them ;  she  returns  therefore  to  her  former  husband. 

This  is  a  single  strophe  of  six  tetrameters,  or  two  strophes,  each  of  three 
tetrameters.  The  measure  is  rough  and  irregular.  These  verses  do  not  come 
from  Hosea  himself  (so  Now.,  Volz;  Oort,  ThT.  XXIV.,  345  ff .,  regards 
vs.8-10  as  misplaced,  and  inserts  them  between  215  and  216;  Marti  om.  only  96  ) 
because:  (1)  they  break  the  otherwise  close  connection  between  vs.7 and  10; 
(2)  they  do  not  harmonize  with  3s,  since  here  a  voluntary  return  of  the 
woman  is  described  while  there  she  is  held  in  forcible  restraint;  (3)  they 
are  rendered  superfluous  by  3s;  (4)  they  prematurely  introduce  the  element 
of  chastisement  which  comes  in  naturally  in  v.11  ;  (5)  the  rhythm  and 

strophic  structure  differ  from  those  found  in  the  context. 

8.  "pii]  Read  nrii  with  <5  (so  Oort,  Th  T.  and  Em.\  Gr.,  We.,  Loft.,  Gu., 
GAS.,  Oet.,  Marti,  et  al. ;  Bach.,  Alttest.  Untersuch.  I.  xi,  reads  mini;  so  also 
Now.;  this  is  favored  by  St ZT,  Syr.-Hex.,  and  the  following  itistx). — 
Tiui]  2T  piDDNi  =  Tim  (Seb.).  —  piij  pn]  This  pointing  is  supported 
by  0.,  Cod.  Babyl.,  and  Complut.  (so  Baer,  Ginsburg,  Loft.,  Now.,  GAS.,  Marti, 
et  al.).  ©  ras  oSovs;  ©AQ  add  avrijs;  hence  Oort,  rvon.  U  earn  maceria ; 

hence  Gr.  niix  ppn. —  DT'D2]  ©  Iv  crKbXofiv. —  9.  nxdp]  ©S  and  Syr.- 
IIex.  =  dnxpp  (so  also  Oet.,  Marti). 

8.  Therefore ]  The  later  writer  builds  this  insertion  upon  the 
thought  of  v.7 :  Because  now  Israel  has  expected  her  food  and 
clothing  from  her  lovers,  therefore,  —  Behold,  I  am  going  to  hedge 
up  her  way  with  thorns']  As  if  Israel  were  a  traveller  and,  as 
such,  finds  in  the  course  of  her  journey  a  thorn-hedge  directly  in 
front  of  her,  which  proves  to  be  impassable ;  cf.  Jb.  3s3.  “  It  is 

very  common  in  the  East  to  put  thorns  and  the  branches  of  thorn 
trees  along  the  sides  of  fields  by  which  sheep  are  driven  to  pas- 
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ture,  so  that  they  may  not  wander  in.”  *  —  And  build  her  a  wall 
that  she  may  not  find  her  paths']  If  the  path  comes  suddenly  up 
to  a  wall,  and  she  cannot  proceed  further,  it  is  evident  that  the 
path  beyond  the  wall  cannot  be  found.  This  wall,  as  well  as  the 
thorn-hedge,  represents  circumstances  and  events  which  render 
continued  action  of  any  kind  impracticable,  “  some  dark  calamity 
utterly  paralyzing  the  vital  powers.”  f —  9.  And  she  will  pursue 
her  lovers  and  not  overtake  them]  i.e.  the  blessings  upon  which 
she  confidently  counted  as  coming  from  the  Baalim  will  fail  her, 
and  as  a  consequence  she  will  no  longer  feel  their  “  mystic  pres¬ 
ence.”  nsm  is  intensive,  and  represents  the  pursuit  as  earnest 
and  eager.  —  ...  Seek  and  not  find  them]  For  a  similar  use  of 
tttpD,  cf.  56  2  Ch.  ii16.  —  Let  me  go  and  return  unto  my  former 
husband]  This  implies  a  feeling  that  in  an  earlier  period  there 
was  something,  at  all  events,  different.  This  earlier  religion  stood 
out  distinctly  in  contrast  with  the  later  religion  which  now  included 
contaminating  elements  from  the  Canaanitish  cults.  It  was  this 
primitive,  severe,  and  unimaginative  religion  which  Elijah  repre¬ 
sented,  and  which  was  still  observed  by  such  as  Jonadab  the 
Rechabite  (Je.  35s"10)  and  his  comrades.  — For  it  was  better  with 
me  then  than  now]  An  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  one 
who  has  seen  in  Israel’s  later  history  the  facts  which  seem  to  him 
to  prove  this  statement.  It  was  not  an  idea  that  could  have  been 
clearly  comprehended  in  Hosea’s  times.  The  reference  is  to 
Israel’s  earliest  times,  before  she  had  become  tangled  up  with 
Canaanitish  civilization.  J  This  is  no  genuine  repentance  (cf.  6* 1'3), 
but  only  a  desire  for  change,  because  change  is  expected  to  bring 
relief  (cf.  Je.  4417). 

8.  'nn]  mn  presents  a  new  thought  and  with  pron.  suf.  and  a  ptcp.  ex¬ 
presses  the  immediate  future  (Kd.  237  g\  GK.  116/);  the  pron.  with  the 
ptcp.  =  an  object  clause;  Ko.  410A —  Hf]  Only  here  and  I10;  allied  with 

■pir  from  which  qt:’,  thorn  ;  cf.  sSLuj,  Assyr.  sikka/u  ;  also  33D,  "p:,  -pD  (Fran- 
kel,  90;  Dl.  Prol.  1 95  f . )  ;  literally  to  twine ,  here  the  twisting  of  thorns  into 
a  hedge.  —  OP'D]  Cf.  Na.  I10  Is.  3418  Ec.  7s ;  and  with  meaning  of  hooks , 
Am.  4'2.  —  nvu  to]  Her  wall,  i.e.  a  wall  (for,  i.e.)  against  her.  This  is  a 


*  W.  R.  W.  Gardner,  AJSL.  XVIII.  177. 

I  Cf.  Now.  Arch.  I.  104,  223 ;  II.  2. 


+  Che.  in  loc. 
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late  word  (Am.  911  also  being  an  interpol.) ;  cf.  use  of  vu  with  nix  (Jb.  199), 
■pi  (La.  39).  The  suggestion  of  Gardner  ( AJSL .  XVIII.  177)  to  retain  fJl®, 
translating  “and  build  a  sheepfold”  (cf.  Nu.  3216  34s6),  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  context  which  describes  methods  of  discipline  rather  than  means 
of  protection.  Note  the  cogn.  acc.  (again  in  Ez.  2230)  and  the  chiastic 
arrangement  of  the  last  two  clauses  of  v.8. — On  tryu  v.  Baer,  p.  60. — 
9.  nairxi  ro'ix]  Cohortative  =  strong  resolution,  —  I  will  go  and  I  will  re¬ 
turn ,  i.e.  I  will  go  back  to;  or  better,  Let  me  go  back  to.  On  the  verbal 
appos.,  H.  36;  GK.  120 d.  —  nnyo  rx]  The  comp,  jd  after  310  foil,  by  adv.  of 
time  which  represents  a  temporal  clause,  so  that  the  prep,  becomes  in  reality 
a  conj.;  cf.  Ko.  308  b. 

B.  Israel,  after  a  season  of  separation  from  her  lovers,  will  be 
restored  to  former  favor ;  216- 17.  Israel  is  kindly  and  gently 
separated  from  her  lovers,  and,  as  in  the  coming  out  of  Egypt,  is 
guided  to  the  wilderness  for  discipline  ;  after  this  her  possessions 
will  be  given  back  to  her,  and  she  will  again  be  strong  and  fresh 
as  in  the  days  of  her  youth. 

This,  like  the  former  addition,  consists  of  one  strophe  of  six  tetrameters. 
It  differs  from  28- 9  (1)  in  the  different  usage  of  run,  cf.  ujn  (28)  with  run 
'tux  (216) ;  (2)  especially  in  the  entirely  different  point  of  view,  2s- 9  repre¬ 
senting  Israel  as  forced  away  from  her  lovers,  210- 17  as  enticed  away;  28- 9 
representing  the  discipline  as  coming  in  one  way,  21C- 17  as  coming  in  another. 
This  piece  is  clearly  late  (so  Volz,  Now.,  Marti;  cf.  Now.’s  later  views,  (1)  in 
Die  Zukunftshojfnungen  Israels  in  der  Assyr.  Zeit  (1902),  p.  43,  that  these 
verses  belong  to  a  late  utterance  of  Hosea;  (2)  in  Now.2  (1903)  that  they 
are  not  from  Hosea,  and  in  any  case  belong  in  another  connection)  because 
of:  (1)  the  different  point  of  view  taken  from  that  in  vs.llff>;  there  the 
thought  is  that  of  punishment  pure  and  simple,  here  it  is  tender-hearted 
chastisement  with  a  view  to  repentance  and  reformation;  there  punishment 
only  is  in  mind,  here  promises  of  blessing  prevail;  (2)  the  different  repre¬ 
sentation  here  from  that  in  v.5;  there  the  land  w'here  Israel  dwells  is  to 
become  a  barren  waste;  here  Israel  is  to  be  driven  from  its  land  into  the 
desert  by  Yahweh;  (3)  the  thought  of  Israel’s  obedience  to  Yahweh  in  her 
youth  (v.17),  which  does  not  agree  with  the  representations  of  lllf-  and  124; 
(4)  the  order  of  thought  in  v.17,  which  is  characteristic  of  later  days;  Israel’s 
return  to  Yahweh  is  here  represented  as  due  to  Yahweh’s  generous  bestowal 
of  blessings  which  awaken  gratitude,  but  if  Hosea  ever  contemplated  a  return 
it  must  have  been  as  a  result  of  punitive  discipline  at  the  hands  of  Yahweh, 
blessings  coming  only  after  repentance;  (5)  late  expressions;  e.g.  “the  valley 
of  Achor  ”  is  mentioned  in  Is.  6510;  the  figure  of  allurement  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  has  parallels  in  Ez.;  (6)  the  different  rhythm  and  strophic  structure 
from  those  employed  in  the  genuine  verses  of  the  context. 
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16.  pS]  Gr.  pn.  —  P’Pbd]  <5  irXavu)  avT'f/v.  St.  npnn.  Buhl  ( ZAW . 
v.i79ff.)  nnnop. —  pbpdp]  ©  &i s  epqpov.  Gr.  mspon. —  17.  rvms]  ©  ra 
KTripara  avrrjs;  U  vinilores  ejus  (=rpp"li));  so  SE. —  pni  di£»d]  Oet.  and 
Marti,  pn  'PDB'l.  Hal.  pn  □'B’ni. — nipp  npoS]  ©  SiavoiZcu  triivem v  ai Wrjs 
=  PJ-13P  nnpS  (Oet.);  U  ad aperiendam  spem ;  <£  cti^sobi  vocal¬ 

izing  nps1?  (Seb.)  and  following  ©  in  the  rendering  of  nipp. —  nnjy]  ©  rairei- 
vwdifiaeTar,  so  T  canet.  Buhl  and  Marti,  nnbj?. 

16.  Therefore ]  Not  nevertheless,  nor  but;*  but  as  in  v.8  con¬ 
sequently,  i.e.  because  she  has  gone  away  after  her  lovers, f  v.15 
being  thus  fitted  in  by  the  later  writer.  Cf.  Keil’s  attempt  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  “therefore”  of  Vs.8- 11  and  1G. —  Behold  I  am  going  to 
allure  her ]  From  the  first  word,  there  is  seen  here  in  contrast 
with  28- 9,  as  also  with  211,  the  purpose  to  use  kind  words  and  gentle 
means  by  which  to  bring  back  erring  Israel.  She  will  be  allured 
or  wooed  back.  This  meaning  is  assured  by  the  parallel  furnished 
in  the  following  line,  speak  to  her  heart.  The  word  nna  does  not 
necessarily  have  a  bad  meaning  (cf.  (©,  7rAavto).  Other  explana¬ 
tions  suggested  are  (1)  I  will  loose  her  bonds  (Je.  404) ;  |  (2)  I 
will  put  it  into  her  head  to  return  while  she  is  yet  in  exile ;  § 
(3)  I  will  cause  her  to  err.  ||  —  And  bring  her  into  the  wilderness ] 
The  wilderness  recalls  the  events  which  followed  the  exodus  from 
Egypt.  It  has  been  taken  (1)  as  a  place  of  hope  as  well  as  of 
affliction  ;  (2)  as  a  place  for  deliverance,  not  for  punishment.** 

It  means  the  captivity  which  included  the  idea  of  the  desert 
between  Palestine  and  Babylon,  and  also  the  idea  of  sojourn  in  a 
foreign  land,  for  this  was  in  itself  like  living  in  a  desert  (Is.  4117). 
Cf.  Wellhausen,  who  seems  to  favor  the  idea  suggested  in  25,  that 
the  writer  does  not  have  in  mind  a  wilderness,  but  the  waste  con¬ 
dition  of  Palestine,  a  condition  which  will  be  changed.  —  And  I 
will  speak  to  her  heart\  i.e.  speak  kindly  and  encouragingly  to  her. 
— 17.  And  I  will  give  to  her  from  there  her  vineyards\  This 
means  that  out  of  the  wilderness,  when  the  purposes  of  discipline 
sought  to  be  gained  thereby  have  been  secured,  the  vineyards 
which  have  been  taken  from  her  will  be  restored, ||  a  reference  to 
the  time  when  she  leaves  the  desert.  \  \  With  the  present  text  the 

*  Dathe,  Ros.,  New.,  Hd.  I  So  Buhl  (v.j.).  H  Sim. 

t  Ew„  Ke.,  Pu.,  Wii.,  Or.,  We.,  Now.,  GAS.  §  Ki.  [|  St.  **  Ke. 

Wii-,  Now,,  Che.,  et  ai.  Jj  Ma.,  Ke, 
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interpretations  (i)  And  there  I  will  give  to  her,  etc.,*  (2)  that  the 
words  are  spoken  ironically,  because  there  are  no  vineyards  in  a 
wilderness,!  (3)  and  I  will  make  thereof  her  vineyards  for  her,  J 
(4)  vinekeepers  (U),  are  impossible  ;  (5)  the  suggestion  §  that  “  I 
will  give  to  her  ”  =  the  fuller  expression  “  I  will  bring  to  her 
mind  ”  has  no  parallel  in  usage ;  (6)  the  interpretation  ||  of  rnaiD 
as  “  her  nourishment,”  on  the  basis  of  (3  and  the  Assyr.  kurmu , 
kurmatu  =  nourishment,  finds  no  support  in  Hebrew  usage. — 
And  the  valley  of  Achor  for  a  door  of  hope ]  In  contrast  with  the 
troubling  of  Israel  which  took  place  when  Israel  was  first  entering 
into  the  land  ;  Jos.  725-20.  This  valley  is  situated  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  Judah  (Jos.  157)  and  probably  ran  back  from  Jericho 
into  the  hills  of  Judah  (Jos.  724)-1f  It  is  praised  as  a  valley  of 
great  fertility  (Is.  6510).  Its  use  here  like  that  of  wilderness  (v.10) 
is  large  and  free,  designating  by  this  historical  reminiscence  the 
second  entrance  of  Israel  into  her  own  land.  This  entrance  will 
be  one  through  a  door  of  hope ,  a  promise  of  success.**  Some 
understand  that  the  valley  of  Achor  is  here  mentioned  because  of 
its  fertility  ;fj  and  others  that  this  was  a  prediction  of  the  exact 
way  by  which  Israel  was  to  return.  There  is  no  need  for  the  emen¬ 
dations  of  Oettli  and  HaHvy  ( v.s .),  though  they  furnish  a  smoother 
connection,  viz.  “And  I  will  make  the  valley  of  Achor,  etc.”  — 
And  there  she  shall  respond  as  in  the  days  of  her  youth ]  Israel, 
once  more,  will  now  yield  herself  to  Yahweh’s  will,  make  response 
to  his  advances,  conform  herself  to  his  wishes  cf.  219  22.  This 
is  better  than  ( 1 )  she  will  sing,  §§  the  reference  being  to  antiphonal 
singing  like  that  of  Miriam  (Ex.  15”  21),  for  such  singing  here  and 
in  vs.21"23  would  be  out  of  place,  (2)  she  will  humble  herself,  ||  ||  or 
(3)  she  will  go  up  thither, which  certainly  goes  well  with  the  n_ 
of  no®,  but  is  not  consistent  with  the  identification  of  no®  with 
0®0,  and  anticipates  the  nmbl?  of  the  following  line.  —  And  as  in 
the  day  when  she  came  up  fro7ti  the  land  of  Egypt~\  The  memory 


*  We.  f  Hi.,  We.  J  Sim.  §  Bach.  ||  Hal. 

H  EB.  I.  36;  cf.  Conder,  “  Achor,”  in  DB.  **  So  most  comm. 
t+  Cal.,  Ma.,  et  at. 

++  'A.,  0.,  JT,  Stuck,  Hes.,  Hi.,  Ew.,  Ke.,  Che.,  We.,  GAS.,  Now, 

§(  V,  AE.,  Ki„  Cal.,  Grot.,  Ros.,  Mau.,  Umb.,  AV„  Wtt, 
llll  <5  2.  H11  Buhl  (v.s.). 
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of  the  exodus  is  one  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  Hebrew 
nation;  cf.  12913  134  Am.  210  31  97  Mi.  64  715  Je.  26  f2-'*  1147 
1614  237,  etc. 

16.  n'DDD]  On  the  form,  v.  GK.  93  ss.  nnc  is  used  chiefly  of  persuasion  to 
evil,  eg.  Dt.  n16  Ex.  2215  Jb.  319  Pr.  i10;  it  is  employed  to  express  Yahweh’s 
influence  upon  prophets  in  Je.  207  Ez.  149.  There  is  no  need  to  change  the 
text  with  St.  and  Buhl  (w.) ;  ffl®  is  supported  by  the  parallelism  of  the  last 
clause  of  the  verse.  —  "mnn]  Adv.  acc.  denoting  the  end  of  motion.  —  rn1?  Sj?] 
The  regular  Hebr.  idiom  for  cheeringly ,  comfortingly  ;  cf.  Gn.  34s  5021  Ju.  193 
2  S.  198  Ru.  218  Is.  402.  —  17.  dipd]  Though  literally  local,  i.e.  from  that  place, 
it  is  in  effect  temporal,  i.e.  when  she  has  reached  that  place  I  will  give,  etc. 
The  proposal  of  Oet.  and  Hal.  to  read  ’rtDisn  or  o'Ptn  ( v.s. )  relieves  the 
difficulty  of  this  phrase,  but  leaves  the  clause  preceding  too  indefinite,  and 
spoils  the  tetrameter  of  both  clauses.  —  Toy]  i.e.  trouble;  for  an  early 
etymological  explanation  of  the  name,  v.  Jos.  724  ff-  —  naif]  The  long  form 
may  have  been  used  for  the  sake  of  euphony;  note  the  three  a-endings  of 
this  line.  The  force  of  the  word  is  purely  local.  —  'D’D]  Lit.  according  to  that 
which  happened  in  the  days  of,  i.e.  as  in  the  days  of;  on  omission  of  3  after  3, 
v.  GK.  1 1 8  ;  BDB.  455.  —  nniju]  Abstr.  pi.;  by  formations  of  this  kind  are 
regularly  denoted  stages  of  life,  e.g.  ouipt,  old  age,  a'Sina  maidenhood ;  cf. 
Barth,  NB.  55  e. 

C.  Israel  rescued  from  all  harm,  and  remarried  to  Yahweh  ; 
22°-22.  a  new  ordinance  is  established  that  beasts  and  men  shall 
do  Israel  no  harm  ;  and  again  shall  Israel  be  betrothed  to  Yahweh, 
this  time  in  loving  kindness,  mercy,  and  faithfulness ;  and  at  last 
Israel  shall  really  know  Yahweh. 

We  have  here  two  somewhat  ragged  pentameter  strophes  of  four  lines 
each.  This,  like  A  and  B,  is  independent  of  the  chapter  as  a  whole,  as  well 
as  of  the  other  divisions.  It  is  peculiar  in:  (1)  its  rhythmic  structure,  (2)  its 
repetitiousness  and  prolixity,  (3)  its  point  of  view.  It  is  to  be  regarded  as 
distinct  from  the  chapter  as  a  whole  (so  Volz, Now.;  Marti,  BB.2122)  because  : 
(1)  this  idyllic  picture  of  a  state  of  universal  peace  represents  later  ideals 
(cf.  Is.  4Gf-  6525) ;  (2)  the  thought  of  vs.21  f  has  no  parallel  in  the  story  of 
Hosea’s  marriage,  which  is  the  basis  of  chaps.  1-3;  (3)  the  vocabulary  and 
phraseology  of  v.20  are  characteristic  of  a  later  age;  cf.  Gn.  92  Lv.  26s ff- 
Ez.  3425ff-  Is.  ncff-  359  24  Zc.  9:o;  (4)  a  new  metre  and  strophic  structure 
appear.  Now.,  in  his  Zukunftshoffnungen  Israels  in  der  Assyr.  Zeit,  p.  43, 
withdraws  his  earlier  view  that  vs.20_2s  are  from  another  hand,  and  suggests 
that  they  come  from  a  late  utterance  of  Ilosea;  in  Now.2,  however,  the 
Hoseanic  authorship  of  v.20  is  once  more  abandoned, 
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20.  TOii’N]  ®  S'B3'N  ;  so  5,  both  =  rvotrx  (Seb.).  —  D'n33it’n]  (§  xarot- 
Kitu  are;  similarly  2.,  9.,  reading  O'nsahn  (Oet.);  ’A.  /coi/t^ira)  ai>roi)s.— 
21.  I'PITIn]  2.  Xt)i pon.a.1  <re;  ©  fOJD'Qto. —  t3Dtt’D3l  i"HS3]  A  gloss  (so  Now.), 
incongruous  in  view  of  context.  —  22.  '’"PH  njnn]  U  et  scies  quia  ego 
Dominus  ;  Babyl.  Cod.,  ■'  on  '3,  now  corrected  to  agree  with  fblC.  Gr.  nyu. 
Marti,  njnai. 

20.  And  I  will  make  for  them  a  covenant  with  the  beasts,  etci] 
The  pronoun  refers  to  Israel ;  and,  now,  between  Israel  and  the 
lower  world  of  animals  a  covenant  will  be  established,  the  essence 
of  which  will  be  peace  between  man  and  animals.  Just  such  a 
covenant  restraining  the  beasts  from  harming  Israelites,  Zc.  1 110 
represents  Yahweh  as  breaking ;  cf.  also  Ez.  34s5.  Such  a  cove¬ 
nant  was  rather  an  “ordinance”  than  a  “treaty”  (Cheyne).  Is 
there  here  and  in  prophetic  references  to  close  relationship  of 
animals  and  men  (cf.  Nu.  2  221-30  Is.  ii6^  65^  Jb.  s227-  Gn.  3lff- 
Ez.  34a)  a  survival  of  the  totemistic  conception  involving  a  belief 
in  a  real  blood  connection?*  —  And  the  bow  and  the  sword  and 
war  1  will  break  out  of  the  land ]  There  will  be  peace  likewise 
between  Israel  and  other  nations  (Ps.  46s  76s  Je.  49“  Is.  94).  War 
(cf.  i7),  including  everything  that  relates  to  battle,  is  here  joined 
with  break  by  zeugma. f  This  late  expression  finds  analogies 
in  Is.  2 4  Mi.  44  Je.  23s  331G.  —  And  I  will  make  them  lie  down 
i?i  safety. — 21.  Yea,  I  will  betroth  thee  to  me  forei'er~\  Security  and 
confidence  are  the  great  ends  sought  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  a  nation.  To  lie  down  in  safety  (cf.  Jb.  n18  Is.  14s0 
Ev.  26s)  is  the  naive  and  childlike  designation  of  complete  assur¬ 
ance.  But,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  thought  and  to  bring  it 
into  harmony  with  the  context,  the  writer  goes  back  to  the  figure 
of  betrothal  and  marriage,  a  relationship  which,  now,  shall  last 
throughout  all  time  (cf.  Je.  31s5"37  Is.  54s"10).  —  In  kindness  and  in 
mercy ]  The  preceding  words,  in  righteousness  and  in  judgment, 
are  to  be  omitted  as  a  gloss  (z^.x.) ,  since  they  are  superfluous  by 
the  side  of  v.22 ;  are  inapplicable  in  the  strictest  sense  to  the 
figure  of  betrothal ;  present,  as  they  stand,  a  bizarre  arrangement 
of  thought ;  interfere  with  a  smooth  strophic  structure  ;  and  ex- 


*  Cf.  Gunkel’s  defence  of  the  genuineness  of  this  verse  on  the  ground  of  the 
antiquity  of  this  conception,  Genesis,  p.  112.  t  Cf.  Kb.  Stii.  122  f. 
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press  the  thought  of  a  later  period.  For  the  manifestation  of 
kindness  and  mercy  on  the  part  of  God  to  Israel,  cf.  Is.  141  3018 
4910  548'10  Je.  3 120  Ez.  39m.  —  22.  I  will  betroth  thee  to  me  in 
faithfulness,  and  thou  shalt  blow  Yahweh~\  The  thrice-repeated 
statement  of  betrothal  makes  it  both  emphatic  and  solemn.  Faith¬ 
fulness  from  the  time  of  Isaiah  (cf.  Is.  n5)  had  been  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  Yahweh  most  frequently  dwelt  upon  in  his  rela¬ 
tion  to  man.  Three  gifts  will  thus  be  brought  to  Israel  as  bridal 
gifts,  viz.  love,  mercy,  and  faithfulness,  and  as  a  result  Israel  will 
know  Yahweh  (cf.  41).  The  custom  originally  was  to  pay  the 
dowry  to  the  bride’s  family  (cf.  Gn.  3412)  as  a  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  her  labor ;  later  this  dowry  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
possession  of  the  wife  (cf.  Gn.  3115)  which  provided  for  her  needs 
in  case  of  her  husband’s  death,  or  her  divorce  without  due  cause.* 
The  fact  that  the  gifts  of  Yahweh  here  are  all  such  as  would  tend 
to  the  happiness  of  Israel  makes  it  evident  that  the  later  marriage 
custom  is  alluded  to.f  Everything  is  given  by  Yahweh,  and 
nothing  is  asked  of  Israel  in  return. 


20.  'maj  The  ordinary  word  for  the  making  of  a  covenant;  the  original 
significance  of  the  expression  may  be  seen  from  Gn.  1510  Je.  3418.  Other 
phrases  used  of  making  a  cov.  are  nnaa  lto,  Je.  3410 ;  S  nna  ■vaan,  Dn.  927; 
nx  nna  D’pn,  Ez.  1662;  nna  otf,  2  S.  23s.  The  breaking  of  a  cov.  is  expressed 
by  'a  nap,  Jos.  715;  'na  non,  Is.  24s;  'a  SSn,  Mai.  210;  'a  dxd,  2  K.  1715. — 
op]  This  prep,  often  foil,  nna  nna,  but  S  is  more  frequent;  other  preps,  used 
are  nx  and  pa.  op  is  used  with  the  first  two  nouns  here,  and  understood  with 
the  third.  —  nnsn  nn]  The  phrase  used  by  J  in  the  creation  account,  Gn.  219; 
cf.  P’s  y-\xn  nn,  Gn.  i25.  —  21.  -pnenx]  With  the  change  of  figure  it  becomes 
necessary  to  change  from  the  3d  pi.  m.  pron.  of  v.20  to  the  2d  fern.  sg. ;  abrupt 
changes  of  this  kind  are  not  infrequent,  e.g.  23- 18  415  Gn.  Wa  Dt.  3214i' 15t; 
cf.  Ko.  SHI.  238  ff.  The  threefold  occurrence  of  the  vb.  not  only  adds  empha- 
sis,  but  also  affords  opportunity  to  add  several  adverbial  modifiers  without 
cumbering  the  sentence;  cf.  Ko.  Stil.  298.  —  pixa]  The  prep,  with  this  and 
foil,  nouns  is  a  of  price,  which  usually  follows  ifix  with  the  gift  of  the  bride. 

The  original  force  of  a  enx  is  seen  in  Ar.  (J^l,  a  fine,  price.  —  22.  minx]  A 
common  formation  for  abst.  nouns;  cf.  rniaj,  might;  rniap,  burial;  naiSD, 
rule ;  nxim,  healing;  Barth,  NB.  §  82  e. 


*  Cf.  Paterson,  “  Marriage,”  DB.\  Benz.,  “  Marriage,”  EB.\  R.  F.  Harper,  Code 
of  Hammurabi  (1904),  pp.  49,  57,  63  ff. 
f  So  Now, 
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D.  Yahweh's  response  in  faithful  love;  223'25.  —  “Jezreel  (Is¬ 
rael)  asks  the  plants  to  germinate ;  they  call  upon  the  earth  for 
its  juices  ;  the  earth  beseeches  heaven  for  rain ;  heaven  suppli¬ 
cates  for  the  divine  word  which  opens  its  stores,  and  Yahweh 
responds  in  faithful  love.”  (Cheyne). 

This  addition  consists  of  three  strophes  of  trimeter  movement,  of  4,  3,  and 
4  lines.  Its  characteristics  as  a  piece  are  clear  and  beautiful  thought,  and 
perfect,  artistic  form,  the  metre  being  regular,  the  parallelism  progressive, 
and  the  strophic  structure  symmetrical;  cf.  in  the  last  line  of  each  strophe 
the  pronoun  followed  by  a  vb.  of  saying.  Both  thought  and  form  are  highly 
poetic.  It  is  from  later  times  than  those  of  Hosea  (so  Volz;  Marti  omits 
2156'25),  as  is  seen  from:  (1)  the  fact  that  it  contemplates  the  full  restoration 
of  Israel  to  Yahweh’s  favor;  (2)  the  eschatological  phrase  Ninn  ova  rvm, 
which  belongs  to  later  times;  (3)  the  use  of  ruy,  which  is  found  in  this  sense 
only  in  late  passages,  e.g.  149  Ps.  65s  Ec.  io19;  (4)  the  materialistic  blessings 
spoken  of  here  which  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  teachings 
of  Amos  and  Hosea;  (5)  the  new  metre  and  strophic  structure;  (6)  the 
presupposition  of  the  exile  contained  in  v.251*. 

23.  njyx]  ©S,  and  Syr.-Hex.  om.  the  first  (so  also  Seb.,  Oort,  Marti). — 
25.  mnjnt]  We.  irvnjnt  (so  Bach.,  Now.,  Oet.),  the  suff.  referring  to  Snjjit'. 
—  nriN-'cy]  om.  ppn. —  'nSs]  ©  Kijpios  6  8e6s  p.ou  el  08,  adding  DPN  (so 
also  Hal.);  so  T,  Syr.-Hex. 

23.  /  will  respond  to  the  heavens]  The  petition  from  Israel  for 
prosperity  comes  last  of  all  through  the  heavens  to  Yahweh,  who 
is  the  fountain  head  of  authority.  The  representation  is  not 
merely  poetical ;  for  it  was  the  popular  belief  that  rain  and  dew 
came  as  the  direct  gifts  of  Yahweh.  It  was  at  his  command  that 
the  clouds  were  opened  or  remained  closed  ;  cf.  Am.  913  Jo.  318 
Ez.  3425,28  471"8,  also  Dt.  28s3  Lv.  2619.  —  24.  And  they  shall  re¬ 
spond  to  fezreel]  The  corn,  wine,  and  oil  will  respond  to  Israel, 
here  called  Jezreel  with  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
God  sows  ;  cf.  the  use  made  of  it  in  v.26.  —  25.  And  I  will  sow 
her  unto  me  in  the  land]  Cf.  Je.  3127' 28.  Jezreel  =  Israel  restored, 
is  to  be  sown  again  in  the  land,  this  time  unto,  i.e.  for,  Yahweh. 
All  Israel,  wherever  scattered,  will  return  to  the  land  of  their 
ancestors.  The  purpose  of  the  sowing  is,  of  course,  that  they  may 
bring  forth  fruit.  —  I  will  have  pit\<  upon  the  un-pitied  one]  The 
name  of  iB  is  here  reversed.  —  And  to  not-rny-people  I  will  say , 
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thou  art  my  people ]  The  name  of  i9  is  likewise  reversed.  —  And 
they  will  say,  thou  art  my  God ]  Israel’s  confession;  cf.  Zc.  13° 
Rom.  g'25  1  Pet.  210. 

23.  Ninn  ova  mm]  For  the  use  of  this  phrase  in  other  late  passages,  cf. 
v.18  Jo.  418  Mi.  59  Zc.  132.  Other  phrases  of  similar  import  are  :  mm  Ninn  ova 
(Zc.  131);  D'to  D'm  run  (Am.  913);  tonn  n $2  n'm  (Am.  513);  p'nnN  mm 
(Jo.  31);  O'D’n  nnmo  n'm  (3s  Mi.  41).  —  njpx]  Repeated  for  the  sake  of 
rhetorical  effect;  to  omit  it  once,  as  some  do,  spoils  the  rhythm  of  the  passage, 
and  robs  it  of  its  dignity  in  some  measure. —  am]  From  this  point  on  through 
v.24  the  clauses  are  all  circumstantial,  depending  upon  v.23". 

E.  Israel's  vast  numbers,  united  as  one  family  under  Yahweh, 
and  victorious  against  all  enemies;  21"3.  —  In  the  future  time, 
Israel’s  numbers  will  be  beyond  calculation ;  instead  of  estrange¬ 
ment  from  Yahweh,  her  people  will  be  recognized  as  the  sons  of 
the  living  God  ;  and  instead  of  schism  between  north  and  south, 
there  will  be  united  action  resulting  in  victory  over  all  opposers. 

We  have  here  two  strophes  of  four  lines  each,  in  the  pentameter  movement. 
Each  strophe  contains  an  important  idea,  and  both  together  form  a  splendid 
unity.  Strophe  1  :  Israel’s  numbers  will  be  great,  and  she  will  again  become 
Yahweh’s  people.  Strophe  2 :  She  will  be  reunited,  and  thus  enabled  to  meet 
all  enemies.  This  piece  has  been  recognized  as  occupying  an  impossible  place, 
and  has  been  transferred  to  the  end  of  chap.  2  (so  Heilprin,  The  Historical 
Poetry  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews,  II.  125  f.;  St.,  Kue.  Einl.  II.  319;  Che.,  Ko. 
Einl. ;  Gu.,  GAS.,  Oet.).  The  grounds  urged  for  this  are  the  fact  that  it  avoids 
the  abrupt  transition  from  threat  to  promise  involved  in  passing  from  i°  to 
21;  the  better  connection  secured  in  placing  21-3  after  the  promises  of  220”25; 
and  the  very  similar  arrangement  found  in  Rom.  925f-  where  these  verses  are 
quoted.  But  it  is  superfluous  after  228,  being  little  more  than  a  repetition  of 
vs.23-25.  ^  uses  pNn  (v.3)  in  an  altogether  different  sense  from  that  in  vs.20 
and 25.  is  given  a  different  interpretation  from  that  in  v.26;  and  it  forms 

a  very  poor  ending  for  chap.  2.  It  is  better  to  treat  it  as  an  entirely  later  piece 
(We.;  Sta.  G  VI.  I.  577;  Co.  ZA  IV.  V II.  285,  and  Einl.  172;  Giesebrecht,  Bei- 
trage  zur  Jesaiakritik,  213  ff. ;  Oort,  Th  T.  XXIV.  358  ff . ;  Loft.;  Che.  in  WRS. 
Proph.  p.  xviii;  Volz,  Now.;  Seesemann,  33;  Da.  DB.  II.  425;  Marti,  EB. 
2122;  Grimm,  Liturg.  Append.,  61  ff.) ;  because,  in  its  present  position,  it 
breaks  the  connection,  nor  can  it  be  satisfactorily  placed  elsewhere;  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  Judah  is  suspicious,  the  rest  of  the  chapter  speaking  only  of  Israel;  it 
presupposes  the  exile  (v.2) ;  its  vision  of  Israel’s  future  passes  beyond  Hosea’s 
horizon;  the  tremendous  increase  of  Israel  is  a  later  eschatological  concep¬ 
tion  (Gn.  2217  3212  Is.  48i9) ;  and  it  differs  in  poetic  form  from  every  other 
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section  of  this  chapter.  Skipwith  (JQR-  VI.  (1893)  298)  joins  21-  2  to  end  of 
chap.  3,  but  rules  out  36,  21,  and  22,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  clause, 
'U1  7VU  '2,  as  an  exilic  interpolation.  3  and  give  vs.1-2  to  chap.  1,  and  v.8 
to  chap.  2. 

1.  rum]  ®  and  IL  use  past  tense,  changing  to  fut.  in  the  second  mni.  S,  by 
mistake,  inserts  negative.  Gr.  suggests  the  insertion  here  of  Is.  22~4  (Mi.  41-3). 

—  0lpC2]  Transl.  literally  in  all  versions,  viz.  in  the  place  where  ;  S  introduces 
the  apodosis  with  there.  —  2.  trio]  <3  dpx Vv'>  so  It. —  ins]  Gr.  would  add 
here:  bNyin  pDj’3  on'2'N  Sy  ron. —  3.  DD'mnN  .  .  .  dotin  J  Read  both  nouns 
in  sg.  with  <3  and  3L  (so  We.,  Now.,  GK.  96,  Marti).  Oet.  retains  pi.,  but 
vocalizes  the  second  noun,  oa'P'nN?.  —  mi  iSjn]  Bach,  reads  iSji,  and  would 
transfer  the  whole  clause  to  the  conclusion  of  i6. 

1.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  the  number  of  the  children  of 
Israel  shall  be]  It  is  of  Northern  Israel  that  he  speaks,*  for  in  v.2 
Judah  is  distinguished  ;  cf.  also  i6-7.  — As  the  sand  of  the  sea]  Cf. 
Gn.  1316  2217  3212  Jos.  n4  Is.  io22.  Prosperity  always  includes 
numbers;  cf.  Mi.  212  Is.  4819. —  Instead  of  its  being  said]  Better  f 
than  in  the  place  where  it  was  said,  which  has  many  supporters.  J 

—  Ye  are  “  tiot  my  people"]  The  name  designating  their  estrange¬ 
ment  from  Yahweh  (i9)  will  no  longer  be  used.  In  its  place  will 
be  given  to  them  a  title  denoting  the  closest  fellowship  with  him, 
viz.  the  sons  of  the  livitig  God] ,  not  sons  of  idol-gods.  This 
phrase  (cf.  1  S.  i72G  Dt.  fJ6)  includes  two  important  elements,  viz. 
(1)  sons  (cf.  Nu.  2 129  Mai.  211)  of  God,  in  accordance  with  the 
common  Semitic  conception  that  the  nation  is  the  offspring  of 
the  deity  ;§  (2)  the  expression  living  God,  i.e.  a  god  who  is  the 
fountain  or  source  of  life  (cf.  Ps.  42s  84s)  ;  here  used  for  the  first 
time  (except  perhaps  the  use  by  J  in  Jos.  310)  ;  cf.  its  later  usage 
in  oaths,  Ju.  819  1  S.  1439'45,  placed  even  in  the  mouth  of  the  deity, 
Dt.  3240  Nu.  142128,  etc.;  v.  especially  Am.  814.  This  verse  is  not 
entirely  consistent  with  2“,  v.s.  —  2.  And  the  children  of  Judah 
and  the  children  of  Israel  shall  be  gathered  together]  The  separa¬ 
tion  of  north  and  south  at  the  death  of  Solomon,  although  brought 
about  by  prophetic  influence  (cf.  1  K.  n29ff-  1222'24),  is  regarded  by 
Hosea  (33f-  84  1 310' 1J)  and  by  the  writer  of  this  passage  as  lacking 


*  Merc.,  Hd.,  Sim.,  Ke.,  Che.,  Now.,  Marti,  et  at. ;  on  the  contr.,  Hi. 
t  Ki.,  Grot.,  Hi.,  Ew.,  AV.,  Che.,  We.,  Now.,  Marti,  et  at. 
t  ©£U,  Dathe,  Ros.,  Umb.,  Ke„  Wu.  $  See  WRS.  Sem.  40  flf. 
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divine  approval.  This  schism,  therefore,  will  be  healed  (cf.  Is.  1 113 
Ez.  3722).  —  And  they  shall  appoint  for  themselves  one  head ]  This 
head  is  a  king,  probably  of  the  Davidic  family.  —  And  they  shall 
go  up  out  of  the  land~\  i. e.  the  land  of  exile  (cf.  Ezr.  21  7°  Ne. 
121),  the  whole  reference  being  to  the  time  and  circumstances  of 
the  scattering.*  Some  prefer  to  understand  go  up  of  marching 
to  battle  (cf.  Na.  22  Jo.  i6),  the  land  in  this  case  is  Palestine,  now 
too  small  for  the  inhabitants,  who  therefore  seek  to  enlarge  their 
territory  (Am.  9 12  Is.  n14  Mi.  21213).f  Besides,  it  is  urged,  the 
going  up  from  the  land  of  captivity  could  not  have  preceded  the 
appointment  of  a  common  king.  Still  others  J  understand  Egypt 
to  be  referred  to  (cf.  Ex.  i10)  and  used  symbolically  of  all  captivity. 
Notice  also  may  be  taken  of  the  translation,  they  shall  grow  up 
from  the  ground,  i.e.  like  grain  after  it  is  sowed.  §  —  For  great 
shall  be  the  day  of  Jezreel~\  Does  this  mean  the  day  of  scattering,  || 
referring  to  the  dispersion?  Or  does  it  mean  the  day  of  sowing 
Clearly  the  latter,  for  the  name  Jezreel  has  been  given  a  new 
meaning.  In  the  former  case,  great  means  terrible  ;  in  the  latter, 
glorious.  By  this  name  the  writer  evidently  described  the  day  of 
Yahweh,  the  time  when  punishment  was  to  be  meted  out  to  Israel’s 
foes  and  blessings  showered  upon  Israel  herself.  —  3.  Say  ye  to 
your  brother ,  “  my  people,"  and  to  your  sister,  “  compassionated  ”] 
This  is  only  a  repetition  of  225.  The  words  have  been  taken  as 
addressed  (1)  to  the  people  of  Judah  bidding  them  greet  the  re¬ 
turning  Israelites  and  welcome  them  back  to  the  land ;  **  (2)  to 
the  disciples  of  the  prophet  bidding  them  announce  to  the  whole 
nation  the  news  of  its  restoration  to  Yahweh’s  favor  ;  f  |  (3)  to  the 
members  of  the  united  kingdom  bidding  them  greet  each  other  as 
Yahweh’s  people  ;  JJ  (4)  to  those  who  had  been  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  land,  bidding  them  welcome  the  returning  exiles ;  §  §  and 
(5)  as  a  fragment  of  some  lost  statement.  ||  || 

1.  id']  Potential  impf.  denoting  possibility;  H.  22,  2 a;  cf.  Je.  3187  3322,  the 
only  other  occurrences  of  the  Niph.  used  of  impossible  acts  as  here.  —  aipD3 
icn]  =  itt’N  nnn;  for  another  instance  of  this  use,  cf.  Is.  3321.  The  regular 


*  Ki.,  Cal.,  Ros.,  Mau.,  Hd.,  Wii.,  We.,  Now.,  Marti,  et  at. 
t  Hi.,  Ew.,  Umb.,  St.,  Che.  H  Hi.,  Ew.,  Umb.,  Marti, 
t  E.g.  Ke.  §  Reuss.  **  So  Hi.  "H"  Che. 

||  Theod.,  AE„  Cal.  ft  Hng.,  Ke.,  Wii.,  Or. 


§§  Marti. 

1111  Meinhold. 
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significance  of  the  phrase  is  local,  in  the  place  where  (Lv.  424  2  S.  1521  1  K. 
2119  Je.  2212  Ez.  2I85  Ne.  414)  ;  cf.  GK.  130  c;  Ko.  337  _r,  and  393.  —  1DN'] 
Customary  irnpf.  in  the  first  instance;  simply  future  in  the  second.  —  2.  ntl’] 
Really  a  noun  in  adverb,  acc.  ==  in  his  unitedness;  always  having  the  force  of 
an  adv.  =  together,  in  union.  —  ifNi]  Used  of  the  head  of  the  state;  cf.  1  S. 
1517  Nu.  144.  The  phrase  tftn  D'lf  is  found  only  here;  cf.  Nu.  144,  K’N'i  jnj; 
Is.  34,  jru  with  acc.  of  person  and  nr  in  apposition;  Ps.  1844,  D'tr  with  acc. 
of  person,  followed  by  irtnS.  —  3.  oa'mrus-]  =  aa'n'i'nN,  the  final  radical  has 
disappeared  here  as  in  Jos.  213  Ez.  16s1-55-61;  cf.  GK.  96.  The  context,  how¬ 
ever,  requires  the  reading  DprnnN;  but  cf.  Ko.  258 f. 

§  6.  Yahweh’s  contention  with  Israel,  on  account  of  sins 
encouraged  by  the  priests.  41"10.  Yahweh  has  a  contention  with 
Israel ;  for  on  every  side  is  wickedness.  In  this  wickedness  the 
religious  guides,  the  priests,  take  the  lead;  and  for  their  failure  to 
perform  their  duty  they  shall  be  rejected,  degraded,  and  put  to 
confusion.  Because  of  their  example  the  people  of  Israel  indulge 
in  idolatry  and  adultery.  May  Judah  not  join  in  iniquity  with 
Israel,  who  is  committed  to  vice,  and  will  continue  until  the  enemy 
utterly  confounds  and  destroys  her. 

This  piece  contains  five  strophes  of  twelve  lines  each;  the  measure  is  trim¬ 
eter,  occasionally  falling  into  dimeter.  Strophe  I  (vs.1- 2- 3)  describes  the 
situation;  Strophe  2  (vs.4- 14 d- 5-  6)  places  the  responsibility  upon  the  priests; 
strophe  3  (vs.7-8-9- 10- 12 “)  describes  further  the  priest’s  responsibility;  strophe  4 
(vs.11- 12cd- 13- 14a6c)  pictures  the  madness  of  the  people  in  their  sensual  indul¬ 
gence;  while  strophe  5  (vs.15- 16- 17- 18- 19)  depicts  Israel’s  sins  and  her  conse¬ 
quent  destruction.  Cf.  Ew.,  who  makes  four  strophes, 1_5- 6_1°- 11_15- 16-19 ;  also 
Wii.,  who  divides,  1-3-  4-M.  u-14. 15-16.  ancj  Marti,  who  secures  thirteen  strophes 
of  four  lines  each,  omits  vs.3-5  6 °- 10 6-15- 16 h,  and  transposes  v.11  to  follow  v.14. 
In  the  present  arrangement  the  following  transpositions  have  been  made, 
viz.  (1)  of  v.12“  to  precede  v.11;  this  leaves  (a)  a  better  connection  with 
v.10,  than  v.11  afforded;  (< b)  a  better  connection  with  v.126,  than  v.12°  afforded; 
( c )  a  much  easier  connection  for  the  circ.  clause  in  12  °;  and  (o')  no  good 
ground  for  calling  v.u  an  interpolation  (Ru.,  Now.),  although  it  is  proverbial 
in  form  and  contents;  (2)  of  v.14<1  to  precede  jnb,  the  last  word  in  v.4  as 
the  text  now  stands.  These  words  (aaS'  dji)  (zz )  are  evidently  out 

of  place  where  they  are,  the  context  contrasting  an  (the  priests)  with  the 
young  women  of  the  nation ;  (<$)  fit  in  perfectly  with  the  last  clause  of  v.4 
as  amended  (z /.*.),  adding  still  another  circumstantial  detail  of  the  picture, 
Yea,  a  people,  etc.;  ( c )  perfect  the  symmetry  of  strophe  2,  while  they  com¬ 
pletely  destroy  that  of  strophe  4,  in  which  they  are  now  found  ;  and  ( d  )  on 
this  supposition  need  no  longer  be  regarded  (Ru.,  Now.)  as  a  gloss. 
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IV.  1-3.  The  announcement  of  Yahweh's  contention  and  its 
occasion.  Listen,  Israel,  to  Yahweh  :  The  land  lacks  everything 
good ;  it  abounds  in  everything  bad  :  consequently  it,  with  all  its 
life,  is  now  suffering. 

In  this  strophe  the  parallelism  is  less  regular  than  in  the  remaining  strophes; 
but  the  irregularities  greatly  heighten  the  artistic  effect.  These  consist  of 
(i)  the  elegiac  measure  (3,  2)  with  which  it  opens;  (2)  the  gradual  abandon¬ 
ment  of  shorter  for  longer  lines,  until  in  lines  7  and  8,  the  climax  is  reached 
in  the  long  series  of  infinitives,  making  tetrameters,  in  which  the  very  vowels 
(&  and  6)  add  to  the  strength  of  the  passage  (cf.  the  repetition  of  J’N  in  the 
preceding  line,  the  sound  of  which  is  well  adapted  to  the  thought) ;  (3)  the 
gradual  falling  away  again  of  the  sound  in  lines  9-12.  The  whole  strophe 
is  a  magnificent  example  of  the  musical  swell  (crescendo  and  diminuendo) 
expressed  in  measure  and  sound. 

1.  2'i]  ©  Kplcris.  —  2.  lms]  ©  x^xurai ;  T  inundaverunt ;  S 
All  disregard  the  pausal  accent.  ©  and  3L  add  t-wl  rij s  717s,  perhaps  =  pa 
(=:  pna),  a  wrong  reading  of  ltno,  which  was  later  corrected,  the  old  reading 
being  allowed  to  remain  (Vol.).  —  D'Di]  ILTS  sg.  —  ijmJ  5i  — 

3.  'Ul  SSdni]  ©  Kal  p.iKpvvQ-r)<jtTo.i  aiiv  irauiv  rots,  /c.r.X.;  ©AQ,  9.  Kal  oyu- 
KpvvdhuiTai,  S  ^jJo.  —  mm]  ©  adds  Kal  abv  toIs  epwerois  ttjs 

777s ;  so  IL.  —  DJ]  ©  om.  —  1DDN']  T  congregabuntur ;  ©  bicXeLfovirtv. 

1.  Hear  the  word  of  Yahweh']  This  word  was  spoken  after 

the  death  of  Jeroboam  II.  (743  b.c.),  and  during  the  anarchical 

period  which  immediately  followed  (Zechariah,  Shallum,  and 

Menahem  all  coming  to  the  throne  within  a  year),*  or  a  little 

later,  perhaps  in  the  reign  of  Pekah  (736  B.c.).t  It  is  with 

these  words  that  Hosea’s  public  ministry  really  begins,  the  pre¬ 

ceding  chapters  (1-3)  being  intended  rather  to  picture  the 

internal  and  domestic  struggle  which  led  him  to  enter  upon 

the  ministry.  Hosea’s  experience,  as  described  in  chaps.  1-3, 

sustained  a  relation  to  his  prophetic  work  similar  to  that  which 

Isaiah’s  vision  (chap.  6)  sustained  toward  his  ministry.  J  While 

nothing  is  said,  the  sense  is  evident  that  these  words  are  spoken 

through  Hosea  and  to  Northern  Israel,  for  in  v.1 * * * * * * * * * * * * * 15  Judah  is  dis¬ 

tinguished  from  Israel. —  Yahweh  has  a  contention  with]  This 

was  not  merely  “  a  just  cause,”  nor  a  reproof,  accusation,  §  but 


*  So  Ma.,  Ros.,  Schrb. 
f  Riehm,  Einl.  48. 


X  Cf.  WRS.  Proph.  183. 
§  Schmidt,  Now. 
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contention,  quarrel  (cf.  Mi.  62  Je.  29).*  A  relationship  has 
existed  between  Yahweh  and  Israel,  the  terms  of  which  Israel 
has  not  observed.  The  time  has  come  when  Yahweh  will  enter 
into  contention  with  the  nation.  —  For  there  is  no  truth  .  .  . 
love  .  .  .  knowledge  of  God ]  This  is  a  negative  statement  of 
Hosea’s  ideal.  By  truth  he  means  fidelity,  honesty,  constancy, 
trustworthiness  in  thought,  word,  and  deed  (cf.  Je.  g:li)  ;  by  love 
he  means  not  love  of  man  for  God,  nor  love  of  God  for  man ; 
but  love  for  fellow-men  (cf.  Gn.  2123;  cf.  for  the  use  of  these 
two  words  together,  Gn.  3210  (of  God)  ;  Gn.  2449  47"  Ps.  8510  (of 
man)).  The  opposite  of  fidelity  and  love  are  indicated  in  the 
following  verse.  These  elements  of  character  and  of  conduct 
are  lacking,  because  there  is  lacking  also  the  knowledge  of  God 
in  which  they  take  root.  By  this  he  means  not  knowledge  of 
Yahweh  (cf.  2'-'"  4”  51  6B),  which  would  be  from  the  standpoint 
of  those  times  something  less  broad,  more  national ;  but  “  the 
general,  legal,  divine  duty  of  humanity.”  f  —  2.  Swearing  and 
lying]  i.e.  perjury  (cf.  xiP  m^X,  io4).  nSx  alone  means  simply 
swearing,  of  which  in  itself  there  was  no  prohibition,  unless, 
perhaps,  the  reference  is  to  cursing,  which  is  so  common  in  the 
East  (cf.  Mat.  5S4ff)-+  The  two  together  stand  in  opposition 
to  “  truth.”  §  — And  killing  and  stealing  and  committing  adulter)''] 
Violation  of  the  6th,  8th,  and  7th  commandments.  The  infini¬ 
tives  absolute  are  used  instead  of  the  finite  form  of  the  verb 
for  vividness  and  emphasis ;  cf.  ©  above.  These  are  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  “love.”  The  fancied  “security  in  Samaria”  (Am.  61) 
no  longer  exists.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
decalogue  in  its  original  form  was  at  this  time  in  existence.  || 
—  They  break  into]  sc.  the  houses  of  their  neighbors  (Jb.  2416),  or, 
acts  of  violence.^  Cf.  also  the  word  D'riB  =  robber  (Ez.  i8lw); 
and  the  interpretation  which  makes  the  act  a  breaking  into  the 
law.**  Cf.  tS  above.  —  Blood  striking  blood]  The  plural  —  blood- 

*  Wu„  GAS. 

f  Carl  Abel,  Ueber  Jen  Begrijf  der  Liebe  in  einigen  alten  und  neuen  Sprachen 
(Berlin,  187a),  p.  63.  I  So  Cal.  §  Now. 

||  See  WRS.  art.  "  Decalogue,"  Enc.  Brit.:  Paterson,  art.  "  Decalogue,"  DB.; 
Ew.  Gesch.  hr ,3  II.  231  ;  Kue.,  AW.  fsr.  I.  2S5  ;  but  cf.  W.  E.  Addis,  art.  "  Deca¬ 
logue,"  EB.;  We.  Comp.  Hex.  331  f. ;  Sta.  G IV.  I.  457  flf.,  and  Marti. 

11  Che.  **  Rashi,  Ki. 


shed  ;  i.e.  murder  follows  immediately  upon  murder.  The  phrase 
is  a  striking  one,  but  this  fact  and  the  change  of  subject  need  not 
excite  suspicion.* * * §  —  3.  Therefore  the  land  niourns\  The  prophet 
evidently  speaks  not  of  some  future  J  or  past  }  calamity,  but  of 
one  present,  a  severe  drought  existing  at  the  time.  §  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  he  has  in  mind,  at  this  point,  the  anarchy  which  fol¬ 
lowed  Jeroboam’s  death.  || — And  evety  denizen  in  it  languishes] 
This  refers  not  merely  to  animals,  H  but  as  well  to  men.  —  Even 
to  the  beasts  of  the  field,  etc.~\  Even  to  **  or  including  (cf.  Gn.  721) 
is  preferable  to  (a)  through, \ t  making  the  beasts  the  agents,  as  also 
to  (b)  together  with  (cf.  Gn.  9"’),++  (c)  among,  putting  birds  and 
beasts  on  a  level  with  men,  §§  and  (d)  for  the  lack  of.  ||  ||  —  While 
even  the  fish  of  the  sea  are  taken  away\  This  is  the  climax  of 
the  presentation,  the  drought  being  so  great  that  the  streams  are 
dried  up,  the  phrase  DTt  \n  not  being  restricted  to  fish  actually 
in  the  sea.mf  The  association  of  the  animal  world  and  even  the 
inanimate  world  with  man  in  his  suffering  is  an  idea  widely  held 
among  the  prophets  (Am.  Sa  Is.  168  24s"6  Zp.  T  3  Je.  124  Jo.  i10-18; 
cf.  Rom.  8s2),  and  is  based  upon  the  early  belief  that  land  and 
man  and  animal  were  in  some  way  closely  connected.***  Gf.  the 
totemistic  conception  referred  to  on  2'-’°. 


1.  ’d]  Used  demonstratively,  as  in  Ps.  1  i810f-  (cf.  ROB.  p.  472),  as  a  particle 
of  asseveration  =  “  surely,  etc  ” ;  or  better,  to  introduce  direct  discourse,  as 
in  Gn.  2130  Ju.  610  (cf.  BDB.  p.  471;  H.  47,  3  a) ;  not  causal  (Wii.),  nor 
explanatory  and  introducing  a  parenthetic  clause  (Sim.).  —  an]  Cf.  the 
forensic  terms  HSC’pj  lawsuit  or  case,  as  in  Dt.  io18  Jb.  1 318  23'1  r  K.  849,  and 
Mi.  79,  where  the  two  words  are  used  as  parallels;  and  fn  used  in  similar 
sense  in  Dt.  178  Ps.  14013  Jb.  3514. —  pst]  Its  repetition  is  significant.  Cf. 
also  Ho.  34  Nu.  21s  Jos.  61  1  K.  1820  Jb.  34"  Is.  4120  1  S.  2613;  for  cases  of 
pN  joined  with  two  or  more  words,  cf.  Ne.  417  Gn.  4189  45°  Dt.  1212  Je.  2217. 

—  2.  *ui  nSss]  These  five  infinitives  furnish  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the 
use  of  the  inf.  abs.  for  a  finite  vb.;  II.  28,  5a;  GIv.  113^";  Kb.  2Vja,b\ 
cf.  also  Is.  2 16  Je.  815  Ec.  4C —  ljm,  hctd]  Pfs.  denoting  an  action  begun  in 
the  past  and  still  continuing.  Cf.  Dr.  §  8;  cf.  also  Am.  514  Ps.  21  Is.  218. 

—  "Ul  D'Dii]  Is  clearly  a  circ.  clause,  H.  45,  1;  GIv.  142  a,  c;  Dr.  §  156  f. — 


*  We.,  Now.;  cf.  Hal. 

t  Ros.,  Wii. 

t  Ke. 

§  Sim.,  Now.  ||  Che. 


11  Marti. 

**  So  Ew„  GAS. 
ft  Abar. 
tt  Stuck,  Wii. 


§§  Schmidt. 

1111  Geb. 
nu  Now. 

***  WRS.  Kel.  Sent.  126. 
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3.  boar]  Descriptive,  H.  21,  1. — bbct<]  Pu'lal;  cf.  also  Jo.  I10  Is.  33s  Je.  142. 
—  So]  Distributive;  GK.  127  b\  BDB.  p.  481  a.  —  n'no  .  .  .  3170]  On  force 
of  0,  cf.  Gn.  721  817  910- 16  Ex.  I219  Nu.  3111.  —  'vn  ’jn  sji]  Another circ. clause, 
adding  a  new  feature  in  the  details  of  the  description. 

4—6.  The  Priest  responsible  for  Israel's  wickedness.  The  people 
need  not  blame  each  other  for  the  wretched  condition  of  things 
on  every  side.  It  is  thou,  O  priest,  who  dost  cause  this  mischief, 
and  for  this  reason  thou  shalt  fall.  Thy  whole  stock  shall  perish. 
As  thou  hast  rejected  knowledge,  so  I  will  reject  thee ;  as  thou 
hast  forgotten  me,  so  will  I  forget  thee. 

The  poetic  form  is  a  regular  trimeter  movement  in  twelve  lines.  Three 
important  modifications  of  the  text  require  to  be  made.  These  are:  (1)  A 
change  in  the  reading  of  po  'onco  327,  which  will  place  po  in  the  following 
verse  (».*.).  (2)  The  connection  of  nb’b  (v.5)  with  what  follows,  and  the 

omission  of  t  in  'n’ETl;  this  secures  a  better  division  of  the  words,  as  well  as 
better  thought.  (3)  The  transfer  of  aob'  po’  Nb  271  from  v.14  to  follow  v.4. 
This  clause  is  plainly  out  of  place  where  it  now  stands.  In  the  new  position 
it  fits  well  and  completes  the  strophe. 

4.  -p]  <5  chrws;  T  veruntamen  ;  S  =  because  no  one  is,  etc.  —  Bach.  3N 
tr-x  non  btn  12  om  3n  C'N  =  only  let  no  one  strive  with  him  (i.e.  Yahweh)  and 
let  no  one  reprove  for  my  people,  etc.  Ru.  noico  iroiED  ’0  =  for  the  blamer 
is  as  the  blamed  one  and  my  people,  etc.  —  pa  '2'nao  3371]  ©  6  SI  Xa6s  /aou 
ws  amiXeyop evos  lepevs  —  (no  nnbo  ■>£?  (VoL) ;  S  jjrus  ^->j 

:  poo  ono  3271  (Seb.) ;  ’A.  6  amiSiKQv  iepc?;  2.  is  amipp-rjcns  17  irpbs 

Upta.  Read  '371  (with  Beck,  Bockel,  Bach.,  Ru.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Oet.,  et  all) 
and  l'naoo  (with  Beck,  Bockel;  Mosapp,  ZA  W.  V.  185;  GAS.),  and  transfer 
(no  to  beginning  of  v.6  as  a  vocative  (GAS.).  Beck  reads  (non  as  voc.  at  end 
of  v.4.  Mosapp  ( ZAIV .  V.  185),  po’  vnroo  ~7i  =  and  the  people  worship 
like  their  priestlings.  Hermann  (AAC,  1879,  p.  516;  so  Ko.  360c),  ppp  3771 
po  =  and  with  thee  is  my  strife,  O  priest.  Mich,  (no  'O'ns  3071  =  and  thy 
people  act  like  those  who  strive  with  me,  O  priest.  WRS.  ( Prnph .  408; 
so  Che.),  (no  '0  m3  3271  =  and  thy  people  have  rebelled  against  me,  O  priest. 
Oort  (  Th  T.  and  Em. ;  so  Val.,  Gu.),  (non  pp  337,  the  30  being  due  to  dittog. 
Bewer  ( JBL .  XXI.  nof.),  fo  opa  3071  =  “and  thy  people  is  striving  thus,” 
the  phrase  being  a  gloss  explanatory  of  4a.  Gr.  po  30'na  3c;: ',  and  Hal. 
po  3'0'ia  3371  =  and  thy  people  it  is  that  blames  thee,  O  priest.  New.  cvoi 
(no  no'nao  =  and  as  is  the  people,  so  is  the  provocation  of  the  priest.  Heil- 
prin,  (no  nonno  3271.  Ru.  (so  We.8,  Now.),  (non  3' no  '371  =  and  my  people 
are  like  thee,  O  priest.  Marti,  fol.  Duhm,  jnbo  N'op  naoo  073.  — 14  cf.  «b  271 
E3ob>  ('O']  ©  koX  6  Xaos  6  gvv'iwv  (some  codd.  ov  trvvlojv)  avver-Xtrero  peril 
rap  my;,  connecting  the  first  two  words  of  v.15  with  v.14;  so  j$.  Gr.  nob;. 
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Gardner  ( AJSL .  XVIII.  179),  D’DNXD  D?l  =  and  with  adulterers  they  lie 

down.  —  5.  nVao]  <§  aa6evq<reL  (=5tf3i);  £  Nbxc.ZZlo  (=  nS?r  (?))• 
Read  ap'n  nnSeb  (so  We.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti).  Cf.  Bach’s  sugg.  that  crn] 
may  represent  an  original  vocative,  e.g.  orn  or  jnjn. —  lay]  Some  Mss.  of 
@  ixer  aCroO  (so  also  Ru.).  —  n5'5]  <3  reads  and  joins  to  following 

clause;  £  makes  it  a  separate  clause.  Ru.  nS’Sn. —  -jen  'men]  df  ufwiao-a 

(='r>’E'r);  ’A.,  0.  vvktos  e<riunn]<ra;  U  node  tacere  feci  matrem  tuarn  ; 
0  7  » 

£  Gr.  niDnni.  Bach.  nnEK  rjiDTi  (in  Praeparationen 

(1S92);  but  later  in  Untersuch.  (1894),  33?  'P’pn  for  "ui  ns's). 

Ru.  ^'Dnn  -idpi.  Wkl.  'H'Bi  nS'Sh  =  I  will  turn  thy  day  into  night 

( Untersuch .  181;  so  Val.).  For  ien,  Now.  rpn,  and  Hal.  33".  Gardner 
{AJSL.  XVIII.  178)  om.  3EN  'ri'mi  as  a  dittog.  Marti,  tp  ok  ’nbni.  —  6.  rau] 
<3  renders  like  'O'Di  (v.s.),  but  in  pass.;  so  S;  T  conticuit.  Gardner,  he-u. 

—  TDN3  njnn  hon]  Marti,  idnb  njnrrr'N. —  3**dncn]  Read  with  many  Mss. 
1DKEK.  Bach.  (Pr.)  'Sn;?D  3PN  dneni. —  -pja]  Wkl.  qp(?);  Bach.  {Pr.)  3P'-o. 
Marti  changes  all  2  pers.  forms  to  3  pers.  in  vs.6- 6. 

4.  Still  let  none  find  fault ,  and  let  none  reprove~\  Who  speaks  ? 
The  prophet,  and  of  his  own  words  uttered  in  vs.1"3.  This  reproof 
of  Israel,  he  concedes,  is  really  out  of  place  ;  it  is  at  all  events  use¬ 
less.  —  Since  my  people  are  but  like  their  priestlings ]  This  mean¬ 
ing  {a )  is  supported  in  part  (my  people')  by  (©  (v.s.)  ;  (b)  furnishes 
clearly  the  thought  demanded  by  the  context  (cf.  the  reading 
“  since  my  people  are  like  thee,  O  priest  ” ;  but  this  makes  it 
necessary  to  keep  “priest”  where  it  stands,  thus  maintaining  two 
difficulties)  ;  (c)  is  in  accord  with  the  use  of  “  priestlings  ”  else¬ 
where,  this  word  always  having  a  bad  sense  (cf.  io5  2  K.  23s 
Zp.  x4).  This  circumstantial  clause,  giving  a  reason  why  the  people 
should  not  be  upbraided,  is  strengthened  by  another,  transferred 
from  v.14.  — 14  d.  Yea,  a  people  stupid  (and)  falling  to  ruin\  A 
more  appropriate  juxtaposition  could  scarcely  have  been  effected. 

—  5.  O  priest !  thou  shalt  fall  by  day~\  For  text,  v.s.  According 
to  another  interpretation  this  should  read  thou  dost  stumble,  and 
refers  to  the  actual  sin  *  in  which  the  priest  is  engaged,  rather 
than  to  the  punishment  which  is  to  fall  upon  him.f  The  render¬ 
ing  by  day  is  given,  though  incorrectly,  to  Dl'n  by  ©£  and  others.  j 

—  And  the  prophets  also  shall  fall  with  fhee~\  These  are  the  proph¬ 
ets,  the  word  being  collective,  who  prostituted  their  calling  for  the 


*  So  Marck,  Sim. 


f  So  Ki.,  Ros.,  Ew.,  Now, 


I  e.g.  Hal. 
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sake  of  support ;  they  were  in  great  numbers  at  many  times,  cf. 
Je.  531  613  i413'14  i  K.  226f-,  and  made  prophecy  a  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood  (Mi.  311  Am.  712).  They  would  perform  their  functions 
even  while  in  a  drunken  condition,  Is.  287.* * * § —  And  by  night  1 
will  destroy  thy  mother ]  Cf.  (§1J.  Confusion  has  arisen  between 
the  two  meanings  of  the  verb,  “  to  be  silent,”  and  “  to  destroy  ” 
(yd.).  Thy  mother  hardly  means  the  nation  (cf.  a2),!  for  the 
pronoun  evidently  refers  to  the  priest,  and  it  is  the  priest  of  whom 
the  prophet  now  speaks ;  but  rather,  thy  stock,  }  i.e.  a  portion  of 
the  nation,  the  caste  or  clan  of  priests ;  cf.  city  used  in  this  sense 
(2  S.  2019  Ps.  1492),  with  which  may  be  contrasted  “  I  will  also 
forget  thy  children  ”  (v.6).  Indeed,  Nowack  so  renders  the  phrase 
here,  changing  the  text  (y.s.). —  6.  My  people  will  be  destroyed  by 
reason  of  their  lack  of  knowledge ]  This  sentence  determines  the 
meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  verb  of  v.56,  and  also  seems  to  favor 
the  conclusion  there  reached  on  “  thy  mother,”  —  since  now  the 
people  are  dealt  with  as  a  whole.  The  knowledge  lacking  is 
knowledge  of  God  (cf.  v.2).  The  ordinary  rendering  without 
knowledge  utterly  fails  to  express  the  sense.  The  reference  is  not 
to  the  present  situation,  but  to  the  future  destruction  of  the  people 
because  of  the  sins  into  which  the  priest  has  led  them.  Nowack 
and  Wellhausen,  without  good  reason  (viz.  because  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  the  connection,  and  because  it  has  no  corresponding  par¬ 
allel  member),  treat  this  line  as  a  gloss.  —  Because  thou  hast 
rejected  knowledge ]  It  is  evidently  the  priest  who  is  addressed  § 
(both  on  account  of  the  preceding  context,  and  on  account  of  the 
phrase  following),  and  not  the  nation  ;  ||  and  besides,  the  idea  of 
the  nation  as  a  priest-nation  is  probably  late.  “  Knowledge,  viz. 
of  God’s  revealed  will,  was  theoretically  a  deposit  in  the  priestly 
order  (Dt.  3310  Ez.  44s3  Mai.  27).”  f  —  I  reject  thee  from  being 
priest  to  me ]  Clearly  Hosea  had  at  one  time  recognized  the 


*  V.  Da.  Exp.  5th  ser.  II.  1-17;  and  art.  “  Prophets  and  Prophecy,"  DB. ;  May- 
baum,  Proph.  85-130;  Sm.  Pel.  248-255;  WRS.  OTJC.  278 ff. 

f  Jer.,  Ki.,  Ma,  Ros.,  Hi.,  Sim.,  Ke.,  Wii.,  GAS.;  cf.  Or. 

t  Schmidt,  WRS.  Proph.  407 ;  Che. 

§  So  AE.,  Ki.,  Cal.,  Bauer,  Eich.,Ros.,  Mau.,  Ew.,  Che.,  We.,  GAS.,  Now. 

||  Stuck,  Schro.,  Hi.,  Umb.,  Sim.,  Ke.,  Wii. 

H  Che.  On  the  importance  attached  to  knowledge  of  God  by  Hosea,  see  espe¬ 
cially  GAS.  chap.  XXI. 
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Northern  priesthood  as  legitimate.  This  is  a  rejection  of  the 
entire  priest-clan;  and  not  of  the  priest-nation  (Ex.  196  is  early 
preexilic ;  Dt.  f,  barely  preexilic ;  Is.  616,  exilic),  cxa  is  the 
opposite  of  “iro.  —  And  {because)  thou  hast  foigotteti  the  law  of 
thy  God ]  The  torah,  instruction,  was  supposed  to  be  a  deposit 
with  the  priests,  and  God  was  supposed  to  be  particularly  near  to 
them.  This  instruction  was  in  considerable  part  oral ;  but  even 
at  this  date  there  must  have  been  a  written  code  (the  Covenant 
code,  Ex.  2023— 23  '1)  .*  —  I  will  forget  thy  children,  even  /]  i.e. 
the  members  of  the  clan,  Winckler’s  suggestion  of  “  thee  ”  for 
“thy  children”  being  unnecessary  in  view  of  Dt.  33sff'. 

4.  is]  Here  in  its  limitative  sense,  hozvever  (Wii.),  cf.  Gn.  94  Ps.  4916 
Jb.  I315,  rather  than  asseverative  (Ki.),  of  which  examples  occur  in  Gn.  4428 
Ps.  731.  —  tf'N  .  .  .  tt”N]  Note  chiasm;  cf.  the  view  which  would  make  the 
second  tf'N  the  object  of  the  vb.  (Hi.).  paraphrases  the  first  cm  by  ir" 
the  second  by  N'3j.  —  'lji  'DJl]  A  circ.  clause,  H.  45,  1  d;  GK.  141  e;  cf.  Ko. 
360c.  — 14  d.  tsaS'  pa’  Djn]  The  impf.’s  are  coordinate  and  are  adjectival; 
H.  21,  4;  GK.  155  f.  —  5.  nWai]  If  pa  is  placed  in  v.6,  either  («)  1  is  used 
to  mark  apodosis  (cf.  Is.  67  Ho.  814  Am.  I4),  GK.  112  x;  Ko.  415  .r;  or  (6) 
the  1  may  be  omitted  and  the  vb.  treated  as  a  proph.  pf.  In  any  case  it  is 
future  in  idea,  not  frequentative.  —  am]  It  is  difficult  to  treat  on  with  the 
article,  when  the  corresponding  nS'S  has  none;  the  natural  rendering  to-day 
is  inappropriate;  hence  the  suggestion  of  We.  ( v.s. ).  —  'P'Di]  Cf.  confusion 
in  versions.  To  be  distinguished  are:  nci  I.,  to  be  like;  and  nci  II.,  to 
be  silent,  to  cease,  to  cause  to  cease,  to  destroy  (=  nnc;  cf.  odi,  to  be  dumb, 
silent,  Wii.,  p.  146),  which  occurs  four  times  in  Ilosea,  viz.  here  and  in  4® 
io715,  elsewhere  in  sense  of  destroy,  Is.  66  151  Zp.  I11  Je.  62  47s  Ob.6  Ez.  322 
Ps.  4913-  21 .  —  6.  mil]  PI.  the  subj.  being  collective,  H.  40,  4  b\  GK.  145  b-, 
not  to  be  taken  as  future  (so  Ko.  129)  but  as  present  pf. ;  the  change  of  time 
is  marked  by  the  dropping  of  the  1  cons,  which  appears  in  previous  verse. — 
pjh  'Sac]  jb  is  causative;  from  lack  of  knowledge ;  cf.  the  use  of  ’L’ac  in 
which  jd  is  neg.,  the  'So  being  a  second  neg.  (as  in  j’nd)  =  without  blowing 
—  suddenly,  Is.  513;  cf.  Ko.  403  e.  —  -jndncni]  n  (after  d),  a  mistake  retained 
on  account  of  the  superstition  entertained  concerning  the  letter;  it  is  desig¬ 
nated  (note  the  0  over  it)  by  the  Massoretes  as  *vn’  i.e.  superfluous,  and  is 
lacking  in  nearly  a  hundred  Mss.  (cf.  Kenn.  and  De  Rossi  in  loc.;  cf.  cod. 
Babyl.  1010  A.D.);  so  BSZ.  and  BDB.;  Ew.  §  247  e,  treats  the  word  as  an 
Aramaic  form.  The  1  with  Sewa  (De.  Complutensische  Varianten,  1 8  f . ;  Baer, 
Duodecim  Prophetarum ,  61)  marks  the  apodosis;  GK.  U2;r;  Ko.  415  z. — 
jnap]  Reg.  use  of  jd  =  that  thou  no  more  shalt  be  priest;  II.  41,  4  d;  GK. 


*  See  Kit.  I.  94;  Di.,  We.,  Kue.,  Co.  Einl.,  Bu.  ZA  W,  XI, 
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ugx.  —  rwm]  Paral.  with  npxn  and  dependent  on  '3,  presenting  an  addi¬ 
tional  point,  and  further ,  because  thou  hast  forgotten  ;  cf.  GK.  ill  x.  —  min 
-pnSx]  Hosea  uses  min  three  times,  viz.  here  and  in  81- l2.  In  all  three  cases 
there  is  evident  reference  to  a  body  of  priestly  instruction;  on  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word,  see  We.  Pro l.  394;  Sm.  Pel.  36;  Benz.  Arch.  408,  and 
art.  “  Law  and  Justice,”  EB.;  Now.  Arch.  II.  97;  Dr.,  art.  “  Law,”  DB. ;  but 
cf.  Ivo.  Offenbarung,  II.  347;  Baudissin,  Priesterthum,  207.  —  ux  dj]  Triple 
emphasis;  ( a )  as  expressed  by  0.1,  ( b )  as  expressed  by  the  use  of  the  pro¬ 
noun;  (c)  as  indicated  in  the  position  of  the  pronoun. 

7-10,  12  a,  b.  The  priests'  wickedness,  their  contagious  exam¬ 
ple,  and  their  abandonment  of  Yahweh.  The  wickedness  of  the 
priests  is  great  in  proportion  to  their  number.  They  live  on  the 
vices  of  the  people.  Their  punishment  shall  come  upon  them  as 
a  reward  for  their  deeds.  They  shall  perish,  because,  filled  with 
sensuality,  they  have  abandoned  Yahweh  their  God,  and  gone  to 
consulting  with  that  which  is  wood. 

This  strophe  presents  no  irregularities;  v.11  being  made  to  follow  v.126,  the 
logical  difficulty  involved  in  going  from  v.10  to  v.u,  and  from  v.11  to  v.12  is 
avoided.  Every  line  is  a  good  trimeter. 

7.  omo]  13  =  Drmm.  — p]  Bach,  ourp,  without  necessity,  yet  with  force. 
—  03133]  Geiger  ( Urschrift ,  p.  316;  so  Gr.),  foil.  Jew.  Sopherim,  ’1133. — 
'*?]  Om.  with  5f>. —  "vox]  Read  VUDVi  with  (so  Geiger;  Houtsma,  ThT. 
IX.  60;  Oort,  ThT.  and  Em.;  Val.,  Ru.,  GAS.,  Marti;  cf.  Buhl,  ZKW. 
1881,  pp.  227  k).  Gr.  it>d\  —  8.  naan]  pi.  (so  Oort,  Em.);  0.  a/iaprlas 
6  \a6s  fiov  e<r6lei.  Kohler  ( Bibl. ,  Gesch.  II.  Pt.  ii.  33  fif.),  rxm. —  1S3X']  Bach. 
1S3N'  (?);  Gardner,  nS  ux'  =  they  consent  to  it.  Bewer  ( fBL .  XXL  in  f.), 
iSsn’.  —  any]  ©  pi.  Oet.,  Marti,  and  Now.2  ipy.  —  lxm]  Bewer  would  either 
read  xisp  and  om.  previous  Sx,  rendering,  “  My  people’s  sin  shall  devour  it 
and  their  guilt  shall  take  away  its  life,”  or  change  Sx  to  Sp  =  “  and  because 
of  their  guilt  shall  they  take,  etc.”  —  wtu]  In  some  Mss.  oti’oi;  so  in  all 
versions  (so  also  Hi.,  Oort,  Gr.,  Bach.,  Ru.,  Now.,  Oet.).  Wu.  and  Marti, 
B’pj !  cf-  GK.  145  m.  —  9.  p33]  Ru.,  on  basis  of  SC’s  -\'D3iS  uis”ni, 
inserts  -vox  pb|33  P133. — vSy]  S  pi.  suff.  as  also  in  iS  and  l'SSyc.  — 10.  ivod'] 
Read  lxnn^,  foil.  KaTevdteuxriv  (so  also  We.,  Oort,  Val.,  Bach.,  Now.). 
2.,  0.  ir\ridvvd"qaovTai ;  Tff  cessaverunt ;  S>  n  .  a.,.  Ru.,  ixns'.  Gr.  nxy>. — 

n:n]  Perhaps  to  be  read  up  (We.,  Oort,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti).  —  3DC’S]  © 
transl.  as  inf.  expressing  purpose  and  connects  put  of  v.n  with  it  as  object; 

joins  to  v.11  and  renders,  fl.Sgu.io.  Oort  (ThT.  and  Em.)  om.  as  gloss. 
Bach.,  foil.  Saadia,  supposes  a  nut  to  have  been  lost  from  end  of  v.10.  Now. 
and  We.,  me*  xS  (?).  Gardner  connects  with  it  as  obj.  the  first  word  of 
v.11,  pointing  nui.  Oort  and  Marti  suspect  the  last  five  words  of  v.10  to 
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be  an  editorial  addition.  —  12  a,  b.  <3  tv  <rvp.[36\oLs,  perhaps  originally 

<ru/i/3ouAats  =  nixy:)  (so  Stru.,  Seb.)  ;  cf.  <S  =  lnxyn  (Seb.).  —  Stw, 

-ivr]  <3  pi.  Gr.  —  V7pn]  <3  tv  pdf 35ois  ai/rov  —  nripoa  (Vol.). 

7.  According  to  their  number ,  so  they  sin  against  me]  Cf.  the 
rendering,  “  As  many  as  they  be,  so  many  have  sinned  against 
me.”*  This  is  spoken  of  the  priests, f  not  of  the  people, \  as 
is  shown  by  the  meaning  of  v.8.  The  priestly  numbers  and  in¬ 
fluence  have  prospered  and  grown  with  the  progress  of  the 
kingdom  under  Jeroboam  II. —  They  have  exchanged  their  glory 
for  shame']  Thus  following  the  Syriac  (v.s.),  and  a  reading  cur¬ 
rent  among  Jewish  writers.  The  substitution  of  my  (f.e.  God’s) 
glory  ( v.s .)  is  forbidden  by  the  context,  which  is  dealing  with 
the  priest’s  degradation.  For  similar  expressions,  cf.  Je.  211 
Ps.  10620.  Their  glory  =  their  position.  —  8.  They  feed  on  the 
sin  of  my  people]  This  describes  more  distinctly  the  manner  of 
the  priests’  sin.  Sin  (nxtsn)  does  not  here  mean  sin-offering  § 
(the  thought  being  that  the  priests  encouraged  the  people  to 
sin  in  order  that  they,  the  priests,  might  have  the  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  sin-offerings,  i.e.  greater  perquisites),  for  four  reasons : 
(1)  the  parallel  word  is  pc,  iniquity ;  this  seems  to  demand  for 
rKtSPi  the  meaning  sin;  (2)  in  Hosea’s  times,  while  compensation 
was  given  to  the  priests  (cf.  2  K.  1216),  it  was  not  counted  as 
an  offering  to  Yahweh ;  (3)  to  eat  the  sin-offering  was  no  sin 
(Lv.  b25-2®);  (4)  the  sin-offering  was  unknown  prior  to  Ezekiel.  || 
Nor  does  it  mean  money  paid  as  an  expiation  for  sin,^[  since 
“eat”  can  hardly  be  used  with  such  an  object.  Nor  may  it 
be  interpreted  of  the  whole  cultus  as  described  in  vs.11"18.* § **  Nor 
can  the  rendering  (v.s.)  “  My  people  shall  eat  sin,  etc.,”  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  view  of  the  context,  which  is  concerned  primarily  with 
the  priest.  The  word  is  to  be  explained  therefore  as  sin,  or 
with  the  versions  sins,  and  is  interpreted  (1)  by  pc  of  the  next 
line,  (2)  by  8U  (cf.  Am.  4“*),  in  which  Israel’s  sin  is  defined  as 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  offerings  to  satisfy  Yahweh,  viz.  “  for 
Ephraim  has  made  many  altars  to  sin.”  The  sin  of  the  priests 


*  GAS.  f  Ki.,  Che.,  Now.  +  Sim.,  Ke.,  Wii.,  Or. 

§  Sim.,  Ke.,  Wii.,  Che.,  Or. ;  Sellin,  BeitrUge  z.  isr.  u.  jflri.  Rvl.  I.  160  f. ;  II.  303  f. 
[|  We.  Broi,  73 ;  Now.  1i  Marti,  AW.  113 1.  **  baudissm.  Bnesterthum,  236, 
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consists  in  encouraging  the  people  in  a  false  conception  of 
Yahweh,  in  order  that  they  may  increase  their  gain.  —  And  unto 
their  iniquity  they  lift  their  souls~\  They  direct  their  greed,  their 
longing,  their  appetite,  to  the  guilt  of  the  people ;  “  they  live 
upon  the  vice  of  the  day”;*  cf.  Je.  22s7  Ps.  864  1438  Pr.  1918. 
The  singular  suffix  is  either  to  be  changed  to  the  plural  (with 
versions),  or  read  distributively.  —  9.  And  so  it  becomes  like 
people,  like  priesf\  The  priest  has  become  like,  no  better  than, 
the  people,  his  special  privileges  and  his  nearness  to  Yahweh 
now  serving  him  no  good.-f  It  does  not  mean  that  the  people 
have  become  like  the  priest,  i.e.  “  they  have  fallen  under  ritual, 
doing  from  lust  what  the  priests  do  from  greed.”  %  In  the  latter 
case  v.9  would  mark  the  transition  from  the  priests  to  the  people, 
who,  contaminated  by  the  priests’  example,  are  corrupt  and 
sensual ;  the  thought  here  and  in  v.10  is  of  the  people,  and 
not  of  the  priests.  In  the  former  case,  v.9  continues  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  priests’  wickedness  and  approaching  punishment. 
—  But  I  will  visit  punishment  upon  his  ways,  and  his  deeds  I 
will  requite  to  hi?n ]  The  priest  shall  suffer  for  his  failure  to 
perform  aright  his  functions,  for  the  conduct  which  has  brought 
reproach  upon  his  religion,  and  for  his  deeds  which  have  been 
in  violation  of  his  vows.  — 10.  And  they  shall  eat  atid  shall  not 
find  satisfaction ]  Mi.  614  Lv.  26 26 .  This  is  still  spoken  of  the 
priests,  as  even  those  agree  who  would  assign  the  following  clause 
to  the  people.  §  The  reference  is  to  the  sacrificial  meal,  in  which 
the  priest  would  take  part  with  the  worshipper.  —  They  shall 
commit  adultery  and  shall  not  find  satisfaction ]  The  sin  referred 
to  here  is  a  part  of  the  Baal  cult  which  the  Israelitish  priests 
have  introduced  into  the  Yahweh-service.  According  to  this, 
every  woman  was  required  to  prostitute  herself  once  in  the 
temple  with  a  priest.  ||  Against  the  ordinary  interpretation  of 
the  second  clause,  they  shall  not  increase ,  i.e.  the  punishment 
of  childlessness,  is  to  be  urged  (a)  the  fact  that  increase  of  off¬ 
spring  was  not  expected  or  desired  from  this  immorality,  ( b )  the 
(5  reading  (v.s.),  which  (cf.  1  S.  294)  means  to  find  satisfaction. 


*  GAS.  in  loc. 
tChe. 


t  GAS.  §  Wii. 

||  Herodotus,  I.  199;  Strabo.  XI.  o.  932. 
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If  the  sin  is  that  of  the  people,  the  ordinary  interpretation  is 
more  appropriate.  Cf.  non  dirigentur;  *  es  soil  ihnen  nicht 
gelingen.f  —  For  they  have  left  off  heeding  Yahwehf  The  priests 
by  their  conduct  have  actually  abandoned  Yahweh,  and  now  there 
follows  what  would  naturally  be  expected  and  what  furnishes  the 
transition  to  the  next  strophe. —  12  a,  b.  (Yea)  My  people  ask 
counsel  at  their  wood  J  I  his  is  the  climax.  The  priests  have 
turned  the  people  away  and  will  no  longer  themselves  have  occu¬ 
pation,  for  the  wooden  teraphim  are  sought  for  advice ;  cf.  86 
2  S.  21  i6~3. —  Their  staff  declares  to  them  the  oracle~\  This  may 
be  (i)  a  staff  with  a  wooden  image  carved  on  the  top  ; }  (2)  the 
diviner’s  wand  (cf.  Ez.  2121,  where  the  king  of  Babylon  combines 
divination  by  arrows  with  consultation  of  the  teraphim)  ;  (3)  a 
miniature  asherah,  or  sacred  tree,  the  foregoing  “wood”  being 
applied  to  the  ordinary  asherah;  thus  the  entire  charge  would 
be  directed  against  surviving  elements  of  tree-worship.  § 

7.  p  .  .  .  a]  Correlation,  cf.  1  S.  913  Ps.  1274  Jo.  24;  Ko.  371  0.  —  33133] 
Position  emph.  —  jlSpa]  3=  price;  cf.  Ps.  106'20  Je.  211;  and  GK.  119/; 
Ko.  332  o.  —  t>dn]  This  is  not  impossible  ;  but  vvDn  seems  much  better.  — 
ixuri,  imen]  Pres.  pfs. — 8.  nxun]  Emph.  pos.;  cf.  Ko.  339  m.  —  iSdn’,  ixb>'] 
Freq.  impfs.  —  ltfsj]  =  appetite,  desire  ;  cf.  Sellin,  Beitrage,  II.  303  f. ; 
Briggs,  JBL.  XVI.  25  f.  On  force  of  suff.  cf.  Ko.  348^.;  GK.  145  m. — 
9.  mm]  =  and  it  shall  be,  not,  “thus  it  comes  to  be”  (GAS).  —  ;n33  073] 
The  3  is  really  a  subst.,  lit.,  the  similitude  of  the  people,  etc.;  cf.  Ko.  371  g. 
—  l'??JJDl  l'3"n]  Chiasm;  sg.  suff.  used  collectively.  — 10.  -idipS  13TJ)]  This 
expression  is  awkward,  and  might  be  improved  by  omitting  IOC’S,  which 
stands  in  a  peculiar  place,  and  furnishes  a  construction  of  which  no  other 
example  appears  (i.e.  h  with  inf.  after  3t>’)-  For  other  suggestions  v.s. — 
12  a,  b.  'cr]  Pathetic:  —  My  people,  consulting  their  wood,  while  their 
staff  declares  to  them  the  divine  will  ! 


11,  12  c-14  c.  The  madness  of  the  people  in  their  sensual 
indulgence.  Indulgence  in  wine  and  harlotry  has  driven  the 
people  mad  ;  everywhere  is  sensuality  to  be  seen;  but  the  young 
women  who  engage  in  lewdness  do  not  deserve  punishment ;  it 
is  rather  their  fathers,  whose  example  they  follow,  who  shall  suffer. 


*  Jer. 

f  Lu. ;  cf.  Stuck. 


X  Pococke. 

§  So  WRS.  Sem.  196;  cf.  Foote,  JBL.  XXI.  36. 
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The  poetic  form  of  this  strophe  is  simple  and  regular.  Two  points  only 
deserve  notice :  (i)  v.14dhas  already  been  transferred  to  follow  v.4;  (2)  '3 
nVx  am  (v.18)  is  probably  a  gloss  (cf.  Now.),  added  for  explanation  when 
the  usage  had  died  out.  Such  an  explanation  would  not  have  been  needed 
in  Hosea’s  time. 

11.  nut]  @  connects  with  v.10  ( v.s .).  S>  ( v.s .)  renders,  And  they  loved 
fornication  ;  Arabic  seems  to  use  -ina/1?  from  preceding  verse,  that  they  may 
serve  fornication  and  drunkenness.  —  p’]  Versions  prefix  1.  —  a1?]  ©makes 
subj.,  joining  with  it  'D'J  of  following  verse.  S  adds  suff.  =  in1?.  Ru.  regards 
vs.ii  and  14 d  as  a  proverb  originally  placed  on  the  margin  by  some  reader  (so 
Now.).  — 12  c,  d.  njjnn]  Read  with  j&T,  Dj?nn  (so  Gr.,  Bach.,  Ru.,  We.,  Now., 
Oort  (Em.'),  Oet.,  Hal.).  Marti,  -lnjjnn. —  03’nStt]  Bach.  omSrm. —  13.  nSm] 
Now.  sugg.  that  a  vb.  has  dropped  out  after  this  word,  which  expressed  the 
licentious  practices  of  the  men,  or  that  it  stood  in  place  of  n?x  31a  n,  which 
may  well  be  a  gloss.  We.  would  supply  the  missing  vb.  after  nSx  310  n. 
In  view  of  these  suggestions  Gardner  proposes  to  read  iSjn  nua1?  =  they  go 
up  to  the  harlots,  or  V?jn  mmS  for  nS.Ni  nja1?.  —  nSx]  ©  om.  suff.  Gr.  dSx.  — 
14.  TipON  nS]  ©  joins  to  v.13  by  /cal ;  soil.  Bach.  (/V.)  'dn  kSn. — D3?nu3 
DS'mSs  .  .  .]  Gr.  changes  suff.  to  3d  pi.  cn_. —  rusNjn]  Bach.  (Prl)  adds 
after  this,  nnua  Sjji. —  on]  5  fern.  =  run. —  ms]  Gr.  ms?  (so  Oet.,  Marti). 
Hal.  nnp^,  they  sacrifice. 

11.  Harlotry,  wine,  and  new  wine  take  away  the  brain ]  The 
prophet  introduces  the  new  strophe  with  one  of  the  many  “  wise 
sayings  ”  which  were  familiar  to  him,  moral  sayings  which  consti¬ 
tuted  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  wise  men  who  sat  in  the  gate. 
Other  examples  of  the  use  of  wisdom  sayings  may  be  found  in 
416, 14d  64i  87a  io12f-  149.  This  saying  formed  a  most  appropriate 
introduction  to  a  strophe  which  pictures  the  wildest  possible  in¬ 
dulgence  of  passion.  —  12  c,  d.  For  the  spirit  of  harlotry  has  led 
them  astray ]  They  are  actuated  by  an  impulse  which  leads  to 
harlotry;  cf.  the  use  of  “spirit”  in  this  same  sense  with  “jeal¬ 
ousy”  (Nu.  514),  “perverseness”  (Is.  1914),  “uncleanness”  (Zc. 
132).*  —  And  they  have  played  the  harlot  from  under  their  God~\ 
Cf.  i2.  — 13.  Upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains  they  sacrifice ]  Cf. 
1  K.  1423  2  K.  1710  Je.  220  36.  This  was  the  Canaanitish  practice, 
and,  as  such,  is  condemned.  Mountains  and  hilltops  were  sacred 
because  regarded  as  nearest  the  abode  of  the  deity  ;  cf.  the  “  bare 
places”  of  Je.  3s.  —  And  upon  the  hills  they  make  offerings ]  Cf. 


*  Che. 
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Am.  45 ;  also  v.s.,  pp.  133  f.  —  Under  oaks ,  e/e.]  Something  seems 
to  be  wrong  here.  Gardner’s  suggestion  (v.s.)  is  not  without  merit. 
Besides  the  difficulty  already  mentioned  is  the  logical  connection 
with  what  follows  :  —  Therefore  your  daughters,  etc.]  This  is  a 
natural  element  in  the  situation ;  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise, 
for  the  religion  thus  cultivated  demands  licentiousness.  — 14.  / 
ivill  not  punish  your  daughters  .  .  .  nor  your  spouses]  The  paral¬ 
lelism  corresponds  exactly  to  that  of  v.13.  Guilty  as  they  may  be, 
these  women  do  not  deserve  punishment.  —  For  they  themselves 
with  harlots  go  aside]  i.e.  the  elders,  the  priests ;  to  the  leaders 
belongs  the  blame  for  the  situation.  Observe  the  change  from 
2d  pers.  ye  to  the  3d  pers.  they ;  cf.  Gn.  4g2Sa-26ti  Jos.  ■j1'21’  Is.  i5 
1  K.  1“  —  And  with  consecrated  harlots  they  sacrifice]  i.e.  pro¬ 

fessional  prostitutes  connected  with  the  ceremonial  of  worship 
(v.i.). 

11.  ipvvm  J"]  Fermented  and  unfermented  wine.  Omission  of  1  with  j" 
favors  the  reading  of  ©  which  takes  nut  with  v.10.  —  np']  Frequentative 
impf.j  H.  21,  3;  Dr.  §  33  (b).  The  vb.  is  in  sg.,  because  the  compound  sub¬ 
ject  expresses  one  idea,  debauchery;  Ivo.  349  r.  —  12  c,  d.  Note  the  chiastic 
arrangement  of  these  two  clauses.  — 13.  pSx]  Oak,  a  tree  closely  related  to 
the  npN,  terebinth,  as  the  two  words  evidently  go  back  to  the  same  root. 
—  njaS]  If  the  text  is  accepted,  is  of  uncertain  meaning;  its  only  other  occur¬ 
rence  is  in  Gn.  30s7.  Its  Arabic  cognate  *4!  favors  the  meaning  storax, 
and  so  ©  translates  in  Gn.  3037.  But  here  ©  and  <8  render  \cvkt]  (poplar) 
which  seems  to  be  the  only  suitable  sense  (Low,  Aramaische  Pflanzennamen). 
These  three  nouns,  standing  in  the  sg.,  and  without  the  article,  are  used  in  a 
generic  sense,  each  representing  its  class.  — 13.  Note  chiasm  in  last  two 
clauses.  —  14.  vno’]  They  go  apart,  i.e.  from  the  sanctuary.  It  is  clear  that 
the  nrenp  and  their  companions  withdrew  from  the  sanctuary  itself ;  cf. 
Herod.  I.  199,  too  lepov,  and  other  evidence  cited  by  WRS.  Sem.  455. 
There  seems  to  be  no  occasion  to  follow  Ru.  in  supposing  that  ma  designated 
any  special  ceremonial  action. —  mtinpn]  Literally,  consecrated  ones,  i.e.  women 
who  had  sacrificed  their  virtue  in  honor  of  Astarte;  cf.  Assyr.  kadittu.  Such 
sacred  prostitutes  were  common  in  ancient  sanctuaries;  cf.  Strabo,  XI.  532; 
Gil-ga-mes  Epic;  WRS.  Sem.  455 ;  Jeremias,  Izdubar,  59  f.;  Benz.  Arch.  428  f.; 
Now.  Arch.  II.  132,  307;  Jastrow,  Ret.  485;  Che.,  art.  “Harlot,”  EB.\  W.  P. 
Paterson,  art.  “  Flarlot,”  DB. ;  and  the  many  references  to  the  devotee,  or 
sacred  prostitute,  in  the  Hammurabi  Code,  eg.  §§  no,  127,  178,  182;  see 


*  See  Ko.  Stil.  238  f.  Marti  unnecessarily  changes  alt  the  suffixes  in  vs.13- 14  to 
the  3d  pers. 
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R.  F.  Harper,  Code  of  Hammurabi  (1904);  Cook,  The  Laws  of  Moses  and 
the  Code  of  Hammurabi ,  149  f.  Religious  prostitution  of  this  sort  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  prohibited  by  the  Deut.  Code  (Dt.  23I7f). 

15-19.  Though  Israel  is  committed  to  idolatry  may  Judah 
not  follow  her  example,  nor  resort  to  the  places  of  idolatrous 
worship.  Israel  is  given  over  to  idols ;  she  goes  from  bad  to 
worse  ;  her  rulers  are  enamoured  of  infamy.  An  enemy  will  sud¬ 
denly  and  violently  carry  her  away. 

If  v.16  is  authentic,  this  strophe,  like  the  preceding  one,  consists  of  twelve 
lines.  Here,  strangely  enough,  as  in  strophe  1,  the  7th  and  8th  lines  are 
lengthened,  as  if  to  indicate  by  their  very  length  the  sadness  and  seriousness 
of  the  situation.  The  authenticity  of  v.15,  or  at  least  of  15  a,  is  denied  by 
many  (so  e.g.  We.;  Sta.  GVL  I.  577;  Co.  Tint.  172;  Che.  in  WRS.  Proph.; 
Gu.,  GAS.,  Now.;  Seesemann,  2of.;  Marti,  EB.  2122;  but  cf.  Hal.)  on  the 
following  grounds :  the  reference  to  Judah  is  forced  and  unnatural,  lying 
aside  from  the  prophet’s  thought  in  the  preceding  and  following  context; 
the  sentiment  concerning  Judah  is  radically  different  from  that  expressed 
elsewhere  in  Hosea  e.g.  56.10,13.14  6*;  and  the  awkwardness  of  the  address 
to  Israel  when  the  thought  is  directly  concerned  w'ith  Judah;  but  it  may 
perhaps  be  said  that  Judah’s  affairs  were  always  closely  connected  with  those 
of  Israel,  and  this  mention  would  serve  only  to  make  more  pointed  the 
rebuke  of  Israel. 

15.  rmroN]  ©S>1L  join  with  v.14. —  dipn’  Sn]  ©  /xrj  dyviei  =  DU’xn  Sn; 
&  =  Dt’Nn  Sn  (so  also  Ru.),  with  Stna”  subj.and  min'  obj.  —  min']  ©  inserts 
Kai  before  it,  and  joins  with  foil,  vb,  so  3L;  T  supplies  saltern.  —  jin  no]  ©  eis 
rbv  oIkov  “ftv;  ’A.,  2.,  0.  eis  o’ikov  avucpekovs  ;  2T  ?Nno;  IL  in  domurn  Og. 
One  cod.  of  ©  adds  here  the  end  of  Am.  56.  —  lpairn]  Insert  here,  with  We. 
and  Now.,  pat^  ntoa  (v.i.).  Ru.  supposes  some  such  word  as  omcrto  to 
have  fallen  out.  —  16.  nnnD]  U  lasciviens.  —  ayv]  Oort  (Em.),  Djn’n.  Hal. 
DJH'  nS. —  17.  man]  We.  nan  (so  Ru.,  Now.).  Bach.  ( Pr .),  maps. —  lS  njn] 
©  edtjKev  iavT$  <TKdvSa\ a,  (so  IL) ;  perhaps  ©  represents  some  word  that 
has  been  lost;  ’A.,  0.  dvliravoev  eavrip;  Tff  dimitte  eum.  Gr.,  foil.  ©,  n'jn 
Swan  l1?.  Bach.  (/V.),  iSnr.  Ru.  dodid  ‘'S  non,  using  nD  of  v.18;  cf.  ©.  Oort 
( Em .),  lS'njn.  Muller  (SH.  1904,  p.  124),  A  mn  (cf.  2  K.  1729).  Marti  om. 
as  gloss.  — 18.  DN3D  nD]  ©  -gpiTioev  Xavavalovs  (=  o'jpjaa  nna),  so  IL; 
U  separatum  est  convivium  corum;  S  om.;  ’A.  dpyoiv  avp-iroolov  avrdv; 
2.  i-rrtK\ivev  rb  avp-irboiov  abrCiv.  2T  evidently  read  ntr  for  nD.  Jer.  renders 
©  by  provocavit  Canan,  which  represents  ;  hence  Vol.  proposes  nno 

for  nD.  Read  d’nd'd  nb  (so  Houtsma,  ThT.  IX.  60;  We.,  Oet.,  Marti).  Ru. 
o’jjnaa  no.  Hd.  D«aD  no  dm  =  when  their  carousal  is  over  (so  Che.,  GAS.). 
Gr.  O'NUD  onnir.  Oort  ( Em .),  njtn  oba  dnod  id1?,  Bach.  ( Pr .),  O'pbDi  sonia, 
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to  be  joined  with  v.17.  Gardner,  D’too  nD.  —  nn  nnN]  @  riyAwqaav ; 
5J  dilexerunt ;  3>  atuinio;  2.  t)yair-q<rav  dydirqv.  With  <SSHS  and  some 
Heb.  Mss.,  omit  nn  (so,  e.g.,  Dathe,  New.,  Hi.,  Oort  (ThT.  and  Em.'),  Val., 
Gu.,  Gr.,  Ru.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Hal.).  Wii.  onN  tint*.  Sim.  uw  (Houtsma, 
Wkl.  Untersuch.).  Bach.  San  uhn. —  n'jJD  JlSp]  artpiav  £k  (ppvd.yp.aTos 
avrijs;  U  afferre  ignominiam  protector es  ejus ;  2.  oil  r)  PoySeia  dnp.la; 

p  p  er\  0  7 

S>  ] ■*- N  Many,  foil.  @,  op  son  'p  or  ruiNJD  (Houtsma,  Gr.;  Oort, 

ThT.  and  Em.;  Vol.,  Val.,  Gu.,  GAS.j.  Cappellus,  maao  'p.  Ru.  Drivm  'p. 
Bach,  nisn  (or  Pr.  DpntNc)  on’Spp  -lSp,  connecting  first  word  of  v.19  with  v.18. 
Wkl.  (  Untersuch .),  DJist  DpSp,  the  last  word  being  joined  withv.19.  Bottcher, 
rmtD  'p.  — 19.  tus]  (55  avarpop-q;  ’A.  IvSeop.Cov;  2.  wmrepei  ns  Syce le; 

v 

S>  -Ij/-  —  will  howl;  3L  haec  conversio.  Gr.  "nxn  Ru.  nnx.  Oort  ( Em .), 
mis.  Oet.  cnn^?).  —  nn]  Bach.  (Pr.)  would  insert  some  such  vb.  as 
nnpS,  or  riNfcu,  or  nScp^ ;  cf.  Oet.,  who  sugg.  onxcu. —  nnw]  (5  cri >  el  (=  nrus); 
A.  (irrevpa)  avrrjs;  S(H2.  om. ;  U  eum.  Wkl.  nhiN  or  "irott.  Oort,  DruN  (so 
Gr.,  Val.,  Now.,  Hal.).  —  omnatc]  Read  Dn'inarap  with  (Si  £k  tG>v  6v<jux<ttti- 
ploiv  avTu>v ;  so  S2T1L  and  Arabic  (so  also  We.,  Wkl.  Untersuch.,  Bach., 
Oort,  Em.;  Val.,  Ru.,  Gu.,  Now.,  Da.  DB.  II.  425,  Oet.,  Marti).  Gr.  onntD(?). 

15.  Although  thou,  Israel,  play  the  harlot ]  For  the  reasons 
urged  against  regarding  v.15“  as  genuine,  v.s.  Noteworthy  is  the  use 
of  the  participle  to  express  the  continuance  of  the  action.  - —  Let 
not  Judah  become  guilty ]  i.e.  let  Judah  keep  herself  free  from 
contact  with  that  by  which  Israel  has  been  contaminated.  The 
admonition  to  Judah  closes  with  this  brief  exhortation.*  —  Come 
not  to  Gi!gal~\  cf.  Am.  tp  J  also  Ho.  1211;  addressed  to  Israel,! 
not  Judah,  J  although  Judah  may  have  been  prone  to  go  to  Gilgal 
(cf.  2  K.  818  163  Ez.  2313).  The  northern  Gilgal  is  of  course  in¬ 
tended  (v.s.,  pp.  91  f.).  — Nor  go  up  to  Beth-aven~\  Cf.  Am.  J  f  1  K. 
1 229~S3 ;  copied  from  Amos,  §  and  as  before  an  intentional  pun  on 
the  name  of  Bethel.  On  “go  up  ”  with  Bethel,  cf.  Ju.  i22  1  S.  io3. 
—  And  swear  not  in  Beersheba,  “  By  the  life  of  Yahweh  ”]  Cf. 
Am.  814 :  “As  thy  way,  O  Beersheba,  lives.”  The  insertion  of 
“  in  Beersheba  ”  ||  is  justified  by  the  parallelism  of  the  context, 
which  demands  in  this  line  the  name  of  a  town,  and  by  the 
analogy  of  Am.  5s  814.  Swearing  by  Yahweh  was  not  regarded  as 
sinful  (Je.  3816),  but  was  permitted  (Je.  42)  and,  indeed,  later 


*  Cf.  Hi.,  who  would  extend  it  to  v.17  or  v.19. 
+  Ki.,  Os.,  Schmidt,  Geb.,  et  at.  §  Ew. 


f  Abar.,  Cal.,  et  at. 
||  We.,  Now.,  GAS. 
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commanded  (Dt.  613  io20).  In  Am.  5s  the  prohibition  is  against 
coming  to  Beersheba  for  worship.  It  is  quite  certain  therefore 
that  a  word  designating  the  place  has  fallen  out.  Without  this 
word  the  passage  has  been  taken  to  prohibit  (1)  the  blending  of 
the  name  of  the  true  God  with  those  of  idols  (cf.  Zp.  i5  Ez.  20, 
2  Cor.  615)  ;  *  (2)  swearing  by  Yahweh  as  a  local  god,  cf.  Am.  814, 
(g.f  — 16.  Yea,  like  a  stubborn  heifer,  Israel  acts  stubbornly ]  Cf. 
n4  Je.  3118  Dt.  3215.  This  stubborn  rebelliousness  is  seen  in 
Israel’s  unwillingness  to  follow  the  leadings  of  her  master  Yahweh ; 
there  is  no  reference,  however,  to  the  yoke  of  the  law. \  —  Can 
Yahweh  now  feed  them  like  a  lamb  in  a  broad  place  ?]  Not  a 
declarative  sentence  indicating  that  Israel  will  be  like  a  lamb 
in  a  great  pasture-field,  open  to  attack  on  every  side  and  with¬ 
out  proper  protection,  §  but,  although  no  interrogative  particle  is 
found,  a  question  implying  surprise.  The  connection  with  the 
preceding  clause  is  close ;  Israel  being  a  stubborn  heifer,  how 
can  she  expect  to  be  shepherded  like  a  lamb?  The  “broad 
place  ”  =  plenty  and  prosperity;  cf.  Ps.  1819  318  1185  Is.  3023. 
’3  here  means  yea,  not  but ;  and  the  connection  with  v.15,  while 
not  close,  is  assured.  ||  — 17.  Ephraim  is  wedded  to  idols  ;  leave 
him  alone~\  The  figure  is  that  of  husband  and  wife  (cf.  Mai. 
214)  ;  of  such  a  character  was  the  “mystic  relationship”  of  the 
idolater  and  his  God  (Is.  4411;  cf.  1  Cor.  io20).**  The  accusation 
here  is  not  that  of  following  strange  gods,  but  of  using  idols  to 
represent  Yahweh,  as,  e.g.  in  the  case  of  the  calves  and  the 
Baalim.  The  latter  half  of  the  verse  is  a  rhetorical  imperative 
addressed  to  the  audience  ;  the  thought  being  that  it  is  useless  to 
try  to  reform  Israel;  he  must  be  left  to  meet  his  well-deserved 
fate.  — 18.  A  band  of  topers  !  they  devote  themselves  to  harlotry 3 
The  text  of  vs.18- 19  is  very  difficult,  perhaps  hopelessly  corrupt  (so 
Nowack).  This  rendering  is  based  upon  a  slight  change  of  text 
[v.sl).  The  A.V.  “their  drink  is  sour” ft  is  impossible;  likewise 
“  their  drinking  is  degenerated”  (cf.  Je.  221);  f  f  and  “  he  is  gone  after 


*  Ki„  Abar.,  Cal,  Ros.,  Hd„  Pu.,  Ke„  Wii.  +  Hi.,  Or.,  We. 

I  Ki.p  Abar.,  Geb.,  Bauer,  et  al.  §  Cal.,  Os.,  Ros.,  Hd.,  Ke.,  Wil. 

||  So  Abar.,  Ew„  Hi.,  St.,  Che.,  We.,  Now.,  GAS.  11  Ros.,  Sim.  **  We. 
ft  Lit.  departs  (cf.  Is.  I-2)  ;  so  Ros.,  Pu. ;  cf.  rend,  putrid ,  of  offensive  smell; 
so  Ki.,  Cal.  Ew.,  Ke. 
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their  wine.”  *  On  the  basis  of  J02E  it  will  be  “  their  drunkenness 
over  (i.e.  when  their  carousal  is  over)  they  indulge  in  harlotry.”  f 
Following  the  example  of  the  versions  (v.s.)  many  have  attempted 
to  find  an  interpretation  by  changing  the  text  ( v.s .),  e.g.  Ruben,  “  he 
provoked  the  Sabaeans”;  Graetz,  “their  princes  are  drunken”; 
Gardner,  “  they  have  turned  aside  (they  have  become)  drunkards  ”  ; 
Bachmann,  “briers  and  thorns  ”  (to  be  taken  with  v.17).  Neither 
the  causative  idea,  viz.  “they  strive  to  lead  others  to  idolatry”  (cf. 
410  53  2  Ch.  2i13);J  nor  the  idea  of  threat,  “they  shall  commit 
whoredom  enough,”  i.e.  will  exhaust  themselves  in  it  (cf.  inf.  abs.  in 
Am.  98)§  seems  to  have  been  intended  ;  but  rather  the  thought  that 
when  weary  of  drunkenness,  they  plunge  into  licentiousness ;  they 
go  from  bad  to  worse.  —  Her  rulers  have  fallen  in  love  with  sliame~\ 
Here  again  the  text  is  uncertain ;  the  rendering  adopted  involves 
a  slight  change  of  text  (cf.  Ps.  8817) .  ||  “  Shield,”  the  literal  ren¬ 

dering,  is  used  figuratively  of  rulers  (cf.  Ps.  8918  47s).  With 
as  basis,  the  sin  mentioned  was  that  of:  (1)  bribery,  “the  princes 
love  (to  say)  give  ye  (a  bribe  for  the  perversion  of  justice),  and 
this  is  a  shame  ”  ;1f  or,  (2)  loving  shame,  “  her  princes  love,  they 
give  shame,”  i.e.  so  love  shame  as  to  give  it  to  others.**  Of  special 
interest  are  the  following  interpretations  (v.sl)  :  (1)  (©,  “  they  love 
shame  rather  than  her  pride,”  i.e.  Yahweh  ;  (2)  “  their  sceptres,  or 
scales,  are  lighter  than  a  grain  of  corn  ”  (the  first  word  of  v.19  being 
joined  with  v.18)  ;  (3)  “  in  their  gardens  they  love  shame  ”  ;  j  j 

(4)  “  they  loved  their  shame ;  their  pride  the  wind  carries,  etc.” 
(the  last  word  of  v.18  being  read  with  v.19)  ;  §§  “on  account  of 
their  gardens  their  faces  shall  blush.”  ||  ||  — 19.  A  wind  has  envel- 
oped  (i.e.  will  sweep )  her  in  its  wings ]  Israel  shall  be  carried 
away  with  the  suddenness  and  violence  of  a  wind-storm  (cf.  Is. 
57l3m  It  is  not  the  disappointment  which  comes  from  finding 
oneself  wholly  dependent  upon  what  proves  to  be  wind,  i.e.  noth¬ 
ing.***  With  this  idea  may  be  compared  the  expression  “  wings  of 
the  wind  ”  (Ps.  1810 1043),  and  in  1315  “  the  east  wind.”  f  tt  —  And 


*  New.  f  Abar.,  Hd„  GAS.,  et  air,  cf.  RV.  t  Ros.  (  Hi. 

||  So  many,  including  Hi.,  Che.,  Gr.,  Ru.,  Val.,  Oort,  Gu.,  Now.,  GAS.,  Hal. 

H  AE„  Ki.,  Grot.  **  Abar.  +f  Bach.  It  Ru.  §$  Wkl.  ||||  Marti. 
HH  Ki.,  Ros.,  Hi.,  Che.,  et  al. 

***  So  AE.,  Ki.,  Abar.,  Cal. ;  cf.  Schmidt,  pp.  186  f.  ftt  Wii.,  Now.H 
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they  shall  be  ashamed  of  their  altars ]  Cf.  811.  This  requires  the 
adoption  of  and  ( v.s .). 

15.  ox]  With  concessive  force,  though ;  and  so  representing  Israel’s  case 
as  irremediable  (Wii.);  cf.  GK.  160 a;  Ko.  394a.  —  rut]  Used  figuratively, 
in  emphatic  position.  —  □tt'to]  The  use  of  the  2d  pers.  by  <5  and  S  makes 
the  construction  much  more  natural ;  however,  sudden  transitions  from  one 
person  to  another  are  not  so  uncommon  as  to  necessitate  adoption  of  the 
reading  of  (55  (cf.  1  K.  i2  Is.  I5  Ez.  2040  29s  *•,  and  v.  Ko.  Slit.  238  ff.) . — 
min']  Is  construed  here  as  masc.,  the  thought  of  the  people  being  dominant ; 
cf.  Ko.  249  A  —  jutr  "ixua]  An  additional  argument  for  this  insertion  is  the 
pun  that  it  furnishes;  cf.  px  no  and  common  prophetic  usage,  eg.  Mi.  i14f-. 

—  mm  >n]  Lit.  living  is  Yahweh;  cf.  our  as  true  as  I  live;  Ew.8  329  a. — 
16.  Note  the  alliterative  recurrence  of  1  in  16a.  —  moa]  Cf.  Am.  41  for  use 
of  same  figure.  —  17.  nun]  On  the  use  of  the  cstr.,  cf.  Ko.  336  0.  —  'S'njn] 
For  similar  use  of  this  vb.,  v.  2  K.  2318;  cf.  Ko.  289;/.  —18.  D'xaD  no]  (v.s.) 
A  band  of  topers!  This  reading  satisfies  the  context  and  involves  but  slight 
change  in  the  consonants  of  the  text.  The  phrase  may  be  taken  as  exclama¬ 
tory  or  as  a  casus  pendens.  —  un  unx]  un  seems  to  have  arisen  through 
dittography,  not  being  found  in  the  chief  versions.  Bach.’s  conjecture  (v.s.) 

y 

is  unnecessary.  Other  treatments  of  un  are:  (a)  denom.  from  to 

fear,  i.e.  love  and  fear  shame  (Mich.)  ;  (b)  from  am,  consecrate,  used  as  adv., 
“  they  bring  with  zeal  their  shameful  gifts  ”  (Bauer,  transl.  po  as  gift) ; 
( c )  =  un'  in  pf.  and  in  verbal  appos.  with  unx  =  they  love  to  give  shame 
(2T,  Jer.,  Ros.);  (d)  the  two  words  to  be  read  as  one:  ununx  (cf.  utnncx, 
Ps.  8817),  (Fiirst,  Lex.;  Mau.,  Hi.,  Hd.,  Pu.,  Ke.,  Or.).  — 19.  nix]  The 
versions,  with  the  exception  of  £1,  support  the  existing  text.  It  is  unnecessary 
(1)  to  supply  nnpS  or  nxau  (Bach.;  cf.  Oet.);  (2)  to  make  the  verb  nix 
fem.  pf.  (Oort),  or  impf.  (Gr.),  or  verbal  noun  (Ru.).  A  proph.  perf.  Note 
the  use  of  nn  as  masc.  with  this  vb.,  but  as  fem.  with  suff.  n'_.  —  nmx] 
The  use  of  the  fem.  sg.  suff.  here  is  difficult  to  account  for,  being  preceded 
and  followed  by  masc.  pi.  forms  referring  to  Israel.  Moreover,  Hosea  rarely 
uses  the  sign  of  the  definite  object  (Now.).  Bach.’s  conjecture  that  this  is  a 
corruption  of  onx,  which  was  a  remnant  of  an  original  onxuu,  is  attractive, 
but  involves  the  connection  of  *nx  with  the  preceding  verse,  for  which  there 
is  no  sufficient  ground.  —  liJU'i]  An  impf.  with  1  conjunctive  following  a 
proph.  perf.  and  denoting  a  coordinate  circumstance;  cf.,  however,  Ko.  147  a. 

—  Dnuurop]  This  reading  is  supported  by  811  and  by  the  fact  that  rut  does 
not  form  a  plural  with  fem.  ending. 


§  7.  The  Guilt  of  Priests  and  Princes,  and  their  Punishment. 

S1"14.  Israel  has  become  defiled  under  the  leadership  of  the 
priests  and  princes,  who  do  not  know  Yahweh,  and,  therefore,  have 
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been  faithless  to  him.  Punishment  will  be  inflicted ;  this  will 
be  twofold,  viz.  from  without,  an  invading  army  which  will  lay 
waste  the  land  ;  also,  from  within,  corruption  and  anarchy  with 
civil  war  ;  the  moth,  and  the  lion. 

This  piece,  consisting  of  four  twelve-line  strophes,  trimeter  movement,  has 
suffered  little  or  no  change.  Strophe  i  (vs.1-3)  indicates  the  responsible  per¬ 
sons  ;  strophe  2  (vs.4-7)  describes  the  relation  of  these  persons  to  Yahweh. 
Strophe  3  (vs.8"11)  pictures  the  destruction  as  coming  from  without,  viz.  an 
invading  army;  strophe  4  (vs.12'14)  pictures  the  destruction  as  coming  from 
within,  viz.  corruption  and  anarchy.  The  four  strophes  divide  themselves 
very  naturally  into  two  groups  of  two  each  (cf.  the  Massoretic  Perasheth,  d). 
Each  double  strophe  is  introduced  with  a  phrase  inviting  attention,  viz. 
Hear  this  (v.1)  and  Blow  the  trumpet  (v.s). 


V.  1-7.  The  priests  and  princes ,  a  snare  to  Israel  (1~3)  ;  their 
ignorance  of  Yahweh  and  consequent  faithlessness  to  him  (4“7). 
(1)  The  priests  and  princes  have  proven  to  be  a  snare  in  which 
Israel  has  been  entrapped ;  for  Israel  has  been  led  by  them  into 
harlotry,  and  has  become  unclean.  (2)  They  are  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  harlotry  and  do  not  understand  Yahweh.  They  will  fail 
to  find  him  when  they  seek  him ;  for  he  will  have  withdrawn. 
Alas,  they  have  dealt  treacherously  with  Yahweh ;  for  they  have 
abandoned  him  for  another. 

1.  Stot?'  nu]  Oet.  and  Meinhold  treat  these  words  as  a  gloss.  —  hdxdS] 
©  tjj  (TKomq.,  not  treating  it  as  a  name;  so  ’A.  rrj  uKoireicrei-,  2.  rrj  ir\aTe[ty, 

••  y 

Tfi  speculationi ;  ®  I'O'enp?;  S>  3L  spehmeae  in  visitatione. —  won] 

©  rd  Tra/Supiov;  A.  da(3wp;  2.  rb  bpiov,  0.  rbv  5pvp,6v;  QL  on  WTO ;  3L  in 
statum  in  se.  —  2.  Ip'EJjn  d'OI£’  nonm]  ©  S  oi  aypebovres  ttjv  dt/pav  Kartinj^av 
=  crntptv  -mw  (so  also  Bauer);  2.  and  E',  /cat  Ovalav  .  .  .;  U  et  victimas 

V  *  P 

declinastis  in  profundum.  &  oj  .Snj  .0  ;  3L  quam  qui 

venantur  confixerunt  bestiam.  The  following  readings  for  this  clause  deserve 
consideration:  Vol.  yn  D'naw  'neth.  Seb.  yn  o'Btyn  =  and  hunters 

going  round  about  lay  snares.  Umb.  yn  D'tatyn  nnah  =  and  the  pit  of  Shittim 
they  have  made  deep  (so  We.,  Che.,  Ru.,  GAS.  Now.,  Oort  (Em.),  Marti). 
Val.  foil,  a  sugg.  of  We.  np-iry  owa  nniri.  Gr.  yn  nntok'p  nnoip-i.  Houtsma, 
yn  ootoivn  nnefi.  Bach.  (Pr.)  Doyn  D’tpniy  ntpntf  ouh.  Linder  (SK.  XXXIII. 
741),  yn  o'tpr  ner.  Oet.  yn  o'Uiyn  nnpii.  Bach,  o’pyn  ibbe'd  'ntpoBh.  Ew. 
yn  dw  nnnch  (so  Sim.).  Oort,  yn  nnttn.  Hal.  ntanico  or  Dontto.  Che.  (CB.), 
yn  D'punn  nntfi.  Miiller  (SK.  1904,  p.  124),  nntpfch. —  uni]  Read  pxi  (so  Che., 
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Marti).  —  pdid]  ©  7rai5eur7js  =  ppmd  (so  also  Oort  (Em.)) ;  S'  IT  eru- 
ditor.  Umb.  PD'E,  fetter  (so  Linder,  SK.  XXXIII.  742).  Gr.  pp\s.  Oort, 
I'D'D.  Hal.  inn.  —  DS3S]  @  vpGiv  (=ap). —  3.  nny]  Read  ppn  (so  We., 
Now.,  Oet.).  —  PP'jtn]  ©  ^eirbpvevaev  =  njrn;  so  SU  (so  also  Ru.,  Oort 
(Em.)).  Some  Heb.  Mss.  nnjrn.  Oet.  and  Marti,  n\r.  We.  and  Now.  treat 
36  as  an  explanatory  gloss. — 4.  UP']  We.  suspects  the  text  and  suggests 
some  vb.  meaning  “forsake.”  Oet.  foil.  S  D-UP'  (so  Hal.,  Now.2,  Marti). 
Bach.  •U3P\  —  op'SSjjd]  ©  tu  5ia/3ouXta  airCiv.  ’ A.  iTriTriSebpara;  2.  jSoiAds; 
0.  yviopniv.  Oort,  DP'^py. —  5.  njjn]  ©  ko.1  TaTeLvwdh&eTcu-,  cf.  S 
=  n:jn  (Seb.;  so  also  Oort).  Marti,  njjn. —  O'PDNi  Stottm]  Om.  one  of  the 
words  (so  Oet.,  Marti).  We.  om.  both.  —  iSa’3']  ©  aodevfiaovoiv.  —  See] 
©S  =  Seoi  (so  also  Oort,  ThT.  and  Em.-,  Ru.,  Oet.),  or  SitO'  (so  also  We., 
Gr.).  —  6.  DPp23)  DJNX3]  ©  om.  suff. —  INXE’]  ©  adds  a(nbv. —  ySn]  © 
precedes  by  fin  (='2);  so  also  5>.  Oort  (ThT.  and  Em.),  f|Sn.  Oet. 
yVn  or  ySm. —  7.  "Ui  nin’3]  ©  fin  rbv  Kb piov,  k.t.\.  Marti,  131  hjd  '3  dp  '3 
(so  Now.2).  —  IP1?']  ©  iyevv-fidriaav  aureus  (—  Wp).  §  o^ol.-  nnp]  &  om. 
the  entire  clause.  —  tnn]  ©  i\  ipvalpp,  mildew  (=trpn  =  dpp)  ;  We.  sugg. 
that  ©  may  be  a  corruption  of  epvs,  which  was  a  transliteration  of  linn. 

O  X 

Arabic,  Grotius  and  Che.  (CB.),  S'pn.  Ru.  Ehnc.  Bach.  dpp  or 

(Pr.),  dpip  (so  Hal. :  cf.  Oet.).  We.  3'PP'(?).  New.  tryp.  Oort,  P'ns’D  (  Th  T. 
and  Em.;  so  Val.,  and  Marti,  who  supposes  a  verb,  3'Pfvi  or  i3pitp,  to  have 
fallen  out  from  after  it).  Gr.  pni  Eh'.  Oet.  Dpip  or  dpip  oSpsn. — DP'pSn] 
Oet.  DP'Picn. 

1.  O  priests  .  .  .  house  of  Israel,  and  house  of  the  king.  .  .  .] 
The  address  is  threefold,  viz.  to  the  priests,  who  have  especially 
received  rebuke  in  former  statements  ;  to  the  people  (viz.  the  entire 
Northern  Israel,  not  the  elders  *),  who  likewise  have  been  entan¬ 
gled  by  and  with  the  priests ;  and  then,  a  step  forward  being 
taken  as  if  by  an  afterthought  (the  chiasm  is  noticeable),  there  is 
added,  the  house  of  the  king  (cf.  Isaiah’s  address  to  the  house  of 
David,  Is.  713),  i.e.  the  court,  including  the  royal  family.  In  this 
addition,  the  thought  of  the  prophet  begins  to  concern  itself,  as  it 
has  not  before  done,  with  the  political  side.  A  little  later,  this 
thought  becomes  predominant ;  for  it  is  true  that,  after  all,  the 
king  and  court  could  control  the  priests.  The  prophet,  however, 
does  not  direct  the  sermon  especially  to  the  court.f  With  this 
arraignment,  cf.  Is.  i2  Mi.  r2  Jo.  i2.  —  Hear  .  .  .  hearken  .  .  . 
give  ear]  These  three  verbs  present  a  climax,  the  second  being 


*  AE. 


f  So  We. 
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more  specific  than  the  first,  and  the  third  than  the  second.  —  For 
for  you  is  the  judgment ]  Very  different  from  Mi.  31,  “  Is  it  not  for 
you  to  know  judgment?”  but  all  the  more  true  because  Micah’s 
statement  holds  good.  The  “you”  does  not  refer  exclusively  to 
the  court  (“Yea,  O  house  of  the  king,  give  ear,  because  to  you 
belongs  the  administration  of  judgment”),  although  this  would 
(a)  explain  the  "2  which  is  otherwise  difficult,  (b)  suit  the  par¬ 
allelism,  and  (e)  be  favored  by  Mi.  31  Dt.  i17.*  It  refers  rather 
to  all  the  persons  addressed.  Judgment,  here,  is  not  the  act  of 
judging  as  in  Mi.  31,  but  the  sentence  of  the  judge,  1  K.  328  Ps.  172, 
here  unfavorable,  as  in  Is.  53s  Je.  i16  412  39s.  This  sentence  (cf. 
also  v.13)  points  to  the  position  occupied  by  Israel  in  relation  to 
Assyria,  perhaps  in  the  reign  of  Menahem  (cf.  2  K.  1519'20),  and 
to  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  Northern  kingdom  which  was 
soon  to  follow.  —  A  snare  ...  a  net.  .  .  .  (v.2)  a  pit ]  This  is  the 

triple  figure,  borrowed  from  the  hunter,  employed  to  designate  the 
entanglement  into  which  Israel  has  fallen.  For  similar  usage,  cf. 
Am.  3s  1  S.  2620  Ps.  io9  n2.  The  rendering  pit  rests  upon  a 
restored  text  (v.s.).  —  On  Mizpah  .  .  .  on  Tabor  .  .  .  of  Shittim~\ 
Mizpah  —  Mizpah  of  Gilead,  Ju.  io17  1  i1L  29 ;  also  =  Ramoth 
Gilead,  Jos.  208  2138  2  K.  91414;  also  =  Ramath-Mizpeh,  Jos. 
1326.  This  was  the  place  consecrated  by  Jacob  (Gn.  3i  45-54) ; 
perhaps  es-Salt  in  Belk'a.f  Tabor  (=  Jehebet  Tor)  was  in  the 
territory  of  Issachar  and  Zebulon  (cf.  Ju.  46). —  2.  Shittim  (cf. 
text  above),  also  called  bsx,  was  a  camping-place  of  Moses 

and  Joshua  (Nu.  251  Jos.  21  31).  It  was  here  that  the  affair  of 
Baal-Peor  took  place.  These  three  places  were  celebrated,  per¬ 
haps,  for  the  peculiarly  seductive  character  of  the  worship  which 
they  represented.  For  other  renderings  of  the  first  clause  of  v.2, 
v.i.  —  And  there  is  no  correction  for  any  of  them ]  This  \  is  more 
consistent  with  the  context  than,  “And  I  am  a  rebuke  to  all  of 
them,”  §  although  the  latter  is  the  more  commonly  accepted 
meaning,  and,  according  to  Wellhausen,  furnishes  the  transition 
from  the  priests  to  the  people,  from  the  seducer  to  the  seduced. 
- — 3.  1  know  Ephraim,  and  Israel  is  not  hid  from  me\  i.e.  “  It  is 


*  Cf.  Rashi. 

t  But  cf.  GAS.  HG.  587  f. 


t  Che. 

§  Ew.,  Hi.,  Sim.,  Now.,  GAS. 
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I  who  know,  etc.,”  in  striking  contrast  with  the  oft-repeated  state¬ 
ment  that  Israel  does  not  know  Yahweh.  —  Yea  thou,  O  Ephraim, 
hast  committed  harlotry,  and  Israel  is  defiled ]  For  text  (y.s.). 
The  '3  cannot  mean  /hr  unless  it  goes  back  to  v.2i.  —  4.  Their 
doings  do  not  suffer  them  to  return  to  their  God~\  This  rendering,* 
making  “  doings  ”  the  subject,  is  preferable  to  the  other  rendering, 
“They  do  not  frame  their  doings  to  return,  etc.,”  f  which  makes 
it  the  object.  For  one  use  of  Jn3,  i  Ch.  2219;  for  the  other,  Ju.  J8 
151  1  S.  182  247  Gn.  206.  —  For  the  spirit  of  harlotry  is  within 
them ]  i.e.  in  their  constitution. — And  Yahweh  they  do  not  know~\ 
See  28-20  46  66  82.  This  is  the  burden  of  Hosea’s  preaching ;  lack 
of  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  character  of  Yahweh  has  led  Israel 
into  all  sorts  of  corruption,  j  —  5.  But  the  pride  of  Israel  shall  tes¬ 
tify  to  his  face ]  This  rendering  of  HJB  §  (=  '3B,  cf.  (1)  goes 

better  with  the  following  preposition  3;  (2)  suits  better  the  con¬ 
text  in  710  than  the  rendering  is  humbled  (which  takes  nil?  =  13U 
=r^ll>  The  pride  of  Israel  has  been  taken  as  a  title  of  Yahweh 
(cf.  Am.  87),1T  in  which  case  it  would  mean  that  Yahweh  has  deliv¬ 
ered  a  judgment  (cf.  Ru.  i21)  against  Israel  which  signifies  de¬ 
struction  ;  but  the  context  **  is  dealing  with  Israel’s  “  material 
grandeur”  (cf.  Zc.  io11  Ez.  3212),  i.e.  arrogance;  in  this  case  it 
would  mean  :  Israel’s  arrogance  is  a  testimony  against  Israel  him¬ 
self.  This  arrogance  ( v .  Wellhausen)  is  the  trust  in  the  ritual,  and 
the  feeling  that  there  is  no  need  to  turn  from  that  and  to  repent 
(cf.  710).  —  And  Ephraim  shall  stumble  in  his  guilty  The  word 
stumble  is  of  frequent  use  among  the  prophets  to  designate  dis¬ 
aster  and  ruin  ;  cf.  4s  14'- 9  Is.  313  5910  Je.  5032  Na.  25  3s. —  Judah 
also  shall  stumble  with  them~\  These  words  are  suspected  as  a 
gloss  by  somett  without  sufficient  reason.  An  occasional  side 
glance  at  Judah,  a  people  so  intimately  connected  with  his  own, 
must  not  be  denied  to  the  prophet.  —  6.  With  their  flocks  and 
their  catt!c~\  Ready  to  be  offered  as  sacrifices.  —  They  will  go  to 

*  So  nr,  Eich.,  Mau.,  Ke„  Wii„  Che.,  GAS.  t  Umb.,  Hi.,  Ew. 

X  Marti  om.  v.41  as  a  gloss  based  on  412. 

§  Ki.,  Eich.,  Dathe,  Umb.,  Ew.,  Hi.,  Ke.,  Che.,  We.,  GAS. 

||  ffiSIS,  Rashi,  AE.,  Ros.,  Schro.,  Mau.,  Huxtable.  H  Che. 

**  So  We.;  GAS.  I.  262. 

ft  So  Oort  (TAT.  XXIV.  485),  Now.,  Marti  (Rel.  119,  EB.  3122,  and  Dodeka,- 
proph.). 
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seek  YahweK\  It  is  Northern  Israel,  not  Judah,*  of  whom  the 
prophet  speaks.  —  He  has  withdrawn  fro?n  them]  Yahweh’s  pa¬ 
tience  has  an  end  (cf.  Mi.  34) ;  their  superstitious  ritualism  and 
self-sufficiency  can  no  longer  be  tolerated. | — 7.  They  have  dealt 
faithlessly]  Used  of  adultery,  Je.  320;  cf.  Mai.  214.  Hosea  is  here 
keeping  up  the  figure  of  the  nation’s  marriage  to  Yahweh,  and 
characterizes  the  syncretism  in  worship  as  a  breach  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  contract.  —  For  they  have  begotten  stratige  children]  The 
figure  is  continued ;  these  words  are  not  to  be  taken  literally  as 
a  charge  brought  against  the  Israelites  for  marriage  with  heathen 
women,  from  which  unions  “  strange  ”  children  were  born  ;  }  but 
rather,  the  parents  having  departed  from  the  true  worship  of 
Yahweh,  their  children  have  naturally  followed,  and  are  conse¬ 
quently  strangers  to  Yahweh,  having  no  place  among  his  children.  § 
—  The  {next]  new  moot  may  destroy  them  with  their  portions] 
i.e.  within  a  month  ruin  may  overtake  them.  ||  The  ordinary 
interpretation,  which  makes  the  new  moon  represent  the  prevail¬ 
ing  cult  with  all  its  corruption  and  superstition,' If  is  untenable, 
because,  at  this  time,  the  new  moon  did  not  occupy  an  important 
place  in  the  cult.  Other  attempts  ( v.s .),  based  on  change  of  text, 
have  not  been  successful,  e.g.  the  locust  shall  devour,  etc.**  ;  mil¬ 
dew  shall  devour,  etc. ;  JJ  the  sword  shall  devour,  etc. ;  J J  he  will 
hinder  them  from  ploughing.  §§ 

1.  pnt]  Neut.,  H.  2,  2a>  GK.  122  q.  —  n’U»pn  ,  .  .  mmn]  Both  words 
are  poetical  synonyms  of  yDir,  the  ordinary  prose  word,  nnxn  seems  to 
mean  more  precisely  turn  the  ear  and  so  give  close  attention,  while  12'Cpn 
is  drink  in  eagerly.  —  ’3]  Must  be  either  asseverative  =  surely  (cf.  ^tv)  or 
(cf.  Sri)  equivalent  to  quotation  marks.  —  no  .  .  .  nun  .  .  .  nntt>]  On  no 
cf.  Am.  35.  The  non  was  a  net  laid  upon  the  ground  to  catch  birds;  while 
the  'tf  was  a  pit  dug  in  the  track  of  large  game  and  concealed  by  a  covering; 
cf.  Ps.  9413  Pr.  26s7.  —  2.  lp'Djn  ow  nantfl]  The  reading  of  Che.  and  We. 
is  the  most  satisfactory  ( v.s. ).  The  chief  interpretations  of  £H2E  have  been: 


*  So  AE„  Ki. 

f  Marti  om.  this  phrase  because  (i)  fSn  is  not  elsewhere  used  intransitively, 
and  (2)  the  thought  that  Yahweh  could  be  found  at  the  altars  is  not  in  harmony 
with  Hosea's  conceptions. 

X  Theodoret,  Rashi ;  for  still  other  views,  cf.  Jer.,  Eich. 

$  Ki.,  Cal.,  Ew„  Hi.,  Sim.,  Ke.  ||  Cf.  Now.,  GAS. 

**  Grotius,  Che.  (CB.).  ff  Ru.  JJ  Bach.,  Hal.,  Oet. 


It  Ke.,  Wii. 
$§  We.(?) 
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(1)  and  they  slaughter  numerous  victims  for  idols  (2T);  (2)  and  slaughter 
have  they  heaped  up  (Riickert,  cited  by  Wii.)  ;  (3)  through  sacrificial  slaughter 
have  they  sunk  deep  into  error  (Hes.);  (4)  through  slaughter  have  they  be¬ 
come  absorbed  in  their  course  (Lu.);  (5)  and  excesses  have  they  spread  out 
deeply  (Ke.)  ;  (6)  and  revolters  are  sunk  deep  in  corrupt  ways  (Or.) ;  (7)  and 
backsliding  they  sinned  deeply  (Ew.).  Cf.  the  many  emendations  proposed 
( v.s .). —  3.  un]  Used  for  rhythmic  reasons;  GK.  135  a.  —  Sunem  o'idn] 
Chiastic.  —  '■)]  Asseverative.  —  nny]  =  nnx;  the  same  confusion  of  these  two 
words  occurs  in  1  K.  I18,  ©,  and  29,  ©  and  Luc.  The  ordinary  usage  of  nny 
in  Ilosea  is  to  introduce  the  punishment  or  consequence  (416  57  j2  88- 10- 13  io2) ; 
cf.,  however,  io3.  —  4.  .  .  .  b  un']  This  is  the  only  case  where  the  accusative 
of  the  obj.  is  omitted  in  this  kind  of  construction  (v.s.),  but  the  obj.  is  here 
easily  supplied.  —  5.  njjn]  On  the  roots  up  and  up  cf.  p.  185  and  Rahlfs, 
UP  und  up  in  d.  Psalmen  (1892).  —  iNntP'i]  Omit;  Ephraim  and  Israel  are 
wholly  synonymous  terms,  used  interchangeably  by  Hosea  (cf.  416f-  53-uff- 
71  II8),  hence  one  of  them  is  superfluous  here.  —  6.  The  parallelism  in 
vs.c  and  7  is  quite  irregular,  and  thus  in  contrast  with  the  prec.  verses  of  the 
double  strophe.  —  ySn]  Intrans.  only  here  (We.).  —  7.  ttnn]  Means  within 
a  month  (Jer.,  Ros.,  Mau.,  Hi.,  Umb.,  GAS.);  and  although  this  seems  in¬ 
definite  (cf.  Zc.  118),  the  usage  is  confirmed  by  the  fuller  expression  D'D'  isnn 
(cf.  Gn.  2914  Nu.  II20-21). 

8-14.  Destruction  is  coming  frotti  without  and  from  within. 
(3)  An  invading  army  will  bring  devastation ;  (4)  corruption  and 
anarchy,  like  moth  and  rottenness,  produce  a  fatal  disease. 

8.  npja]  ©  ewl  robs  fiovvofc  (=  mpata);  £  ]Aie j-D.  —  nnxxn]  <5  hxh<sare 
=  nxxn. —  nnna]  ©  M  t&v  ty-rjKCov  =  nrana;  £  same  as  for  npaia. —  |in  no] 

PP  <T, 

©  iv  rip  otKifi  “Qv;  ’A.  ets  oIkov  dvunpeXous ;  2.  tv  B tjO  “£lv  ;  £  ^c] 

Sayce  ( Babyl .  and  Or.  Record,  II.  20),  pN  no.  Read  with  We.  and  Now. 
Vn  noa.  —  -pnnx]  ©  =  -nn  or  mnn  (Vol.),  or  mm  (Sim.);  ’A.,  2., 

0.  dirloto  oov;  E',  Kara  vdrov  crou;  T7  post  tergum  tuum  ;  1L  et  expavit.  We., 
foil.  ©,  sugg.  nnnn  (imv.)  (so  Gr.,  Ru.,  Now.,  Oort  (Em.),  Marti).  Bach. 
oonN  or  qnnx  nnnN.  Meier  (SK.  XV.  1028  f.),  nnnx.  Sayce  (Babyl.  and 
Or.  Record,  II.  20),  iptrp  inn.  —  9.  njDNl]  ©  7rnrrtt;  £  |^all£uoi  =  njiDN 
(Seb.).  — 10.  min']  Read  StnE”  here  and  in  vs.12ff-  (Marti,  Ret.  119,  and 
EB.  2122;  so  Now.).  —  Soi]  Gr.  adds  01.  —  11.  pltfp]  ©  KareSovdaTevcrev 
rbv  dvrlSoKov  avrov  =  pE*p  (Vol.).  —  yixn]  ©  KareirdTriaev  =  yxn  (Vol.).  Read 
both  ptcps.  as  active  (so  Oort,  ThT.  and  Em. ;  Val.,  We.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti). 
Gr.  would  join  11  “  to  v.9  and  connect  v.10  with  vs.12f- —  aoe’D]  Che.  (ExpT. 
X.  375;  OLZ.  1899,  p.  137),  l'UOB’D.  —  S'Nin]  ©  7/pfaro  =  Snn. —  ix]  ©  ri v 

»»  *  T 

H araliov  and  £  —  xni  (so  Dathe,  Bauer,  Vol.,  Seb.,  Che.);  so 

UL  (cf.  Geiger,  Urschrift,  41 1);  TS  sordes  =  'X  =  kix.  Read  ME',  written 
lip;  cf.  Jb.  1531  (so  Dathe,  Bauer,  St.,  Sim.,  Che.;  Oort,  ThT.  and  Em.; 
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Gr.,  Ru.,  Loft.,  Gu.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti).  Bach.  -w\  Che.  ( loc .  cit.) 
•WN.  Briill  {Jahrb.  f. jiid.  Gesch.  1883,  pp.  1-62),  (cf.  Ez.  3331).  Filrst 
(Lcxl)  -  px,  a  pillar,  finger-post.  — 12.  tfp]  (3  us  rapaxh  =  (Vol.)  or 
tPjno  (Seb.);  A.  us  Ppwo-Trip;  2.  us  euptos;  3J  quasi  tinea  ;  S>  |  ■ 

—  ap“U)J  @  us  Kevrpov  =  lp13  ;  A.,  2.  arj\fn s;  T  quasi  putredo ;  %>  M 

=  leprosy,  elephantiasis.  —  13.  nun]  ©  ttjv  65 = -vx  (Vol.) ;  ’A.  Erl- 
Sea-tv;  T  vinculum.  —  nb^'i]  (3  adds  irpea/Bets.  Some  insert  mim  (Sayce, 
Babyl.  and  Or.  Record,  II.  21;  We.,  Oet.,  Hal.);  but  ^Nia”  is  better  (Bach. 
(/V.),  Now.,  Che.  (EB.  2331)  ;  cf.  Marti).  —  21']  <3’la.pelp;  S  ;  ’A. 
5iKa.a6p.evov;  2 .  tpovla. ;  0.  Kptaeuis ;  U  ultorem.  Bach.  NS"v  or  NS'T,  in  view 
of  foil.  noiV.  W.  M.  Muller  ( ZA  IV.  XVII.  334  ff.)  and  Riedel  (cf.  McCurdy, 
HPM.  I.  415  f.) ,  :n  'sSc,  the  old  nominal  ending  being  retained  because 
the  whole  expression  was  thought  of  as  a  proper  name  (so  Now.2,  Marti). 
Che.  ( Exp .,  Nov.  1897,  P-  364),  I1?!?  or  a_;  but  in  EB.  2331,  '2iy  3^0 

(cf.  Weber,  Arabien  vor  dem  Islam,  1901,  p.  24),  also  changing  ticn  to 
■me.  Wkl.  ( Musri  (1898),  32;  cf.  KAT?  150  f.),  3in',  a  district  on  south¬ 
ern  border  of  Musri.  Hal.  233  3b!;  =  king  of  Egypt.  —  nru']  Read  nnr  (so 
We.,  Now.,  Bach.  (/V.),  Oet.,  Marti).  Gr.  rum.  — 14.  Sne’]  (3  iravdrip. — 
i'D2]  (§  \6tov.  —  un  un]  (@S  and  K  om.  one  un  (so  also  Loft.). 

8.  Blow  the  trumpet ...  the  cornet~\  Cf.  Am.  3®.  The  announce¬ 
ment  of  approaching  attack;  cf.  81  Je.  4s  61.  The  prophet  sees 
in  vision  the  coming  of  destruction.  Here,  as  in  many  cases  (cf. 
Is.  6910),  the  imperative  serves  as  the  most  vivid  expression  for 
prediction,  the  real  meaning  being  :  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when 
the  trumpet  will  blow  in  token  of  the  enemy’s  approach.  On  the 
form  and  character  of  the  musical  instruments  here  mentioned, 
v.s.,  p.  43  f.,  150.  —  In  Gibeah  .  .  .  in  Ramah ]  Gibeah  means  hill , 
Ramah  (cf.  (5)  height,  both  being  located  on  eminences.  It  is 
improbable  that  these  names  are  chosen  solely  with  reference  to 
their  meaning  and  the  practice  of  idolatry  on  high  places ;  * 
but  they  represent  all  hill-towns  from  which  alarm  could  easily 
be  sounded.  Gibeah  (cf.  9®  io9)  was  the  same  as  Gibeah  of 
Benjamin  (1  S.  13215  1410  2  S.  2329),  and  as  well,  Gibeah  of  Saul 
(1  S.  114  1534).  It  was  situated  near  the  road  leading  from  Jeru¬ 
salem  to  Nablus,  and  has  been  identified  with  Tell-el-Ful.f  Ramah 
is  the  village  where  Samuel  lived  (1  S.  1534;  cf.  Ju.  4®  1913),  and 
is  the  modern  Er-Ram,  some  two  hours  north  of  Jerusalem,  on 


*  Sim. 

t  ZDMG.  XII.  161  ff. ;  Rob.  Pal.  1 . 577-9 ;  and  art.  "  Gibeah  "  in  DB.  and  EB, 
T 
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the  road  to  Bethel.  From  i  K.  1521  Is.  io29  we  may  suppose  that 
these  towns  were  in  the  territory  of  Judah.  —  Cry  aloud  in  Bethel~\ 
The  jUI®  Beth-aven  (cf.  415)  seems  to  have  arisen  as  a  term  of 
reproach  for  Bethel,*  whether  aven  be  interpreted  as  nothingness, 
or  as  denoting  the  city  of  On  ((§  *Qv),  or  Heliopolis,  whence 
idolatry  was  imported.  Bethel,  situated  on  the  border  between 
Ephraim  and  Benjamin,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Jerusalem  (mod¬ 
ern  name,  Beitin),  was  selected  as  a  place  which,  equally  well 
with  those  already  mentioned,  would  serve  as  a  source  of  signal  to 
the  surrounding  people. f  —  Make  Benjamin  to  tremble ]  Based  on 
Wellhausen’s  emendation  (v.s.) ;  cf.  (©  and  Am.  38.  The  JH2E, 
After  thee,  O  Benjamin,  has  been,  (1)  taken  as  the  ancient  war- 
cry  of  the  tribe;  cf.  Ju.  514,  where,  however,  it  is  used  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  sense  ;  |  (2)  interpreted  the  enemy  is  after  thee ,  O  Benjamin,  § 
now  that  Ephraim  has  been  captured;  cf.  Je.  48s  Ez.  512  Ho.  n6 
Ju.  1620;  (3)  also,  Benjamin  is  after  thee,  i.e.  attacking  thee ;  || 
(4)  understood  to  be  the  proclamation  which  is  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  from  Bethel  (or  Aven);^[  (5)  treated  as  a  description 
of  Bethel  from  the  standpoint  of  the  writer  in  Judah.**  For  vari¬ 
ous  emendations  of  text,  v.s. ;  note  especially  that  of  Sayce,  “  trem¬ 
ble,  O  Benoni.”  On  Hosea’s  failure  to  mention  Jerusalem,  and 
the  suggestion  that  his  reference  to  Benjamin  is  really  a  hint  in  this 
direction,  v.  Cheyne,  p.  74.  —  9.  Ephraim  shall  become  a  deso¬ 
lation  in  the  day  of  punishment ]  This  is  the  announcement  toward 
which  v.8  pointed.  It  includes  the  fate  of  the  people  at  large 
(v.9),  and  likewise,  that  of  the  leaders  in  particular  (v.10).  The 
word  rendered  “desolation”  has  been  wrongly  interpreted  “aston¬ 
ished,”  fl  “  speechless  "  ;  J  J  it  means  rather  final  and  utter  destruc¬ 
tion  with  no  apparent  opportunity  for  repentance.  §§  The  threat 
was  fulfilled  by  Shalmaneser  (2  K.  17).  The  “day  of  punish¬ 
ment,”  lit.  judicial  decision,  wrongly  connected  by  some  with 
the  following  phrase  ||  ||  ;  cf.  Ps.  149* 7.  —  Concerning  (or  against ) 
Israel's  tribes  do  I  make  known  that  which  is  sure~\  So  the  prepo- 


*  V.s.,  pp.  263,  272;  so  Hi.,  We.,  Now.,  Marti.  f  Ew.,  Che.,  et  al. 

7  GAS.;  cf.  on  this  Havernick  ( Einl .  II.  283,  4),  Ke.,  Bach.,  Or.,  and  Now. 
\  Ki.,  Dathe,  Bauer,  Ros.,  Hi.,  Mau.,  Pu.,  Ke.,  Wii.,  Or. 

||  Sim.  H  Hi.,  Che.,  GAS.  **  Grot.,  Ew. 

ft  Rashi.  R.  Abhu,  cited  by  Ki.  \\  Cal.,  Pu.,  Ke.,  et  al.  |j||  Ki. 
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sition  is  to  be  taken,*  and  not  =  among,  f  In  parallelism  with 
Ephraim,  tribes  of  Israel  —  the  Northern  tribes,  J  and  not  all 
Israel,  including  Judah.  §  The  judgment  announced  is  one  of 
sure  fulfilment  (cf.  Hb.  23),  something  of  absolute  endurance  (cf. 
Dt.  28s9).  — 10.  The  princes  of  Israel ]  The  priests  have  been 
rebuked ;  it  is  now  the  turn  of  the  princes.  These  had  already 
been  included  in  the  exordium.  Upon  the  whole  it  is  well  to 
substitute  Israel  for  Judah  of  the  JiltE  here  and  in  the  following 
verses.  With  this  slight  change,  all  difficulty  in  the  logical  connec¬ 
tion  of  v.10  with  the  preceding  verses  disappears.  This  change  is 
supported  by  the  frequent  interchange  and  coupling  of  the  terms 
“Ephraim”  and  “Israel”  in  Hosea;  e.g.  5s- 6-9  610  71.  —  Are  like 
landmark  removers ]  The  commonest  sort  of  thieves.  This  is 
not  a  reference  (following  jJfftCE)  to  Judah’s  seizure  of  Northern 
territory  in  the  times  of  anarchy ;  ||  nor  to  the  efforts  of  Ahaz  to 
introduce  idolatry  into  Judah  (2  K.  1610"18)  ;^f  nor  is  it  a  specific 
rebuke  of  the  policy  of  the  rulers  (as  in  Is.  5s  Mi.  22)  to  acquire 
all  the  land  and  thus  disturb  the  boundaries  fixed  by  their  fathers 
(cf.  Dt.  1914) ;  **  but  is,  perhaps,  a  proverbial  phrase  for  the  lowest 
wickedness,  a  type  of  the  most  degraded  practices.Jt  Cf.  the  idea 
that  “landmarks  were  under  the  protection  of  religion  (Pr.  22s8 
2310;  cf.  Jb.  24s),  and  to  remove  them  laid  the  offender  under  a 
curse  (Dt.  1914  2  717) .”  JJ  —  Upon  them  will  I  pour  out  my  wrath 
like  water ]  Cf.  Is.  87  Je.  1416.  The  poetic  description  of  Yahweh’s 
wrath  is  at  one  time  the  fire  which  devours,  at  another  the  flood 
which  drowns,  the  object  of  its  attack.  — 11.  Ephraim  practises 
oppression  !  he  breaks  down  right\  The  f H2E  presents  two  diffi¬ 
culties,  viz.  the  use  of  the  participle  passive  in  a  consecution  of 
imperfects  relating  to  Ephraim’s  future  ;  and  the  use  of  “justice  ” 
with  the  passive  participle  interpreted,  (1)  broken  or  crushed  in 
judgment,  i.e.  God’s  judgment,  the  idea  being  so  familiar  that  no 
more  distinct  designation  was  necessary  §§  ;  (2)  one  whose  right 
is  broken,  ||  ||  i.e.  the  right  of  national  independence ;  (3)  is  rightly 


*  Hi.,  Ke.,  Now.,  Marti.  J  Now.  ||  Hi.,  Sim.,  Pu.,  Or.  **  We. 

t  Wii.  (  Che.  II  Grot.,  Hd. 

ft  Bauer,  Ros.,  Wti.,  Now.,  Che.,  GAS.;  cf.  Hull,  art.  "  Landmark,"  DB , 
tt  Che.  ||  l|  ywt, 

j  j  Ros.,  Hng.,  Ke.,  Che. 
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crushed ;  *  (4)  crushed  by  judgment .f  The  f£l<£  is  supported 
by  the  occurrence  of  the  same  two  participles  in  Dt.  28s3.  But  it 
seems  better  to  follow  ©,  and  read  the  participles  as  active  (v.si), 
thus  furnishing  another  charge  in  the  indictment  against  Ephraim, 
for  which  punishment  is  coming.  That  tSBlPtt  =  right  appears 
from  its  usage  in  219  Am.  57- 15' 24  612.  —  Because  he  has  determined 
to  go  after  vanity ]  The  explanation  of  the  national  deterioration. 
But  was  it  va?iity  (=X1»)  that  Hosea  really  used?  It  cannot 
have  been  meaning  the  commands  of  Baal-prophets ;  J  or  the 
commands  of  men ;  §  or  the  commands  of  Jeroboam  I.,  ||  which 
were  of  so  destructive  a  character,  an  ironical  turn  being  imparted 
by  the  use  of  lj{,  as  in  Is.  2810-13 ;  or  commands  in  a  bad  sense ;  f 
or  God’s  commands,  i.e.  he  went  after  evil,  even  after  God’s  com¬ 
mands  against  it  had  been  given  ;  **  or  a  log  of  wood  =  a  wooden 
god  ;  t|  or  pillar  =  finger-post ;  for  no  one  of  these  meanings 
makes  adequate  sense.  In  the  same  category  belong  the  follow¬ 
ing  suggestions,  viz. :  (1)  (the  god)  Zaw ,  §§  a  deity  whose  name 
is  found  in  the  Palmyrene  proper  names  (eg.  handmaid  of 

Zaw;  Klttsti,  gift  of  Za;u ;  servant  of  Zaw  ||  ||),  who  repre¬ 

sented  the  rays  of  the  moon,fl"  whose  worship  prevailed  in  ancient 
times  from  South  Arabia  to  the  Syro-Arabian  deserts  ;  but  (a)  the 
context  speaks  of  Assyria,  and  there  was  no  such  God  among  the 
Assyrians  ;  ***  (b)  the  phrase  walk  after  does  not  require  after  it 
the  name  of  a  god  ;  fff  (c)  Palmyrene  inscriptions  are  compara¬ 
tively  late,  viz.  first  century  a.d.  ;  (d)  Hosea  would  hardly  charge 
all  of  Israel’s  sin  to  the  worship  of  a  moon-god  nowhere  else  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  O.  T.  (2)  ijj  =  K12C,  filthiness ,  '3R1  fli,  arising  from 
haplography  of  XI ;  +  J  +  (3)  imagination  ;  §§§  (4)  Assyria,  or  As- 
shur.  ||  ||  ||  We  come  back  to  the  rendering  vanity  (based  on  to$, 
v.s.  ;  suggested  by  ©  and  &  ;  nor  is  it  an  objection  (cf.  Konig) 
that  the  emendation  is  so  easy),  i.e.  idols;  cf.  Je.  1815  Ps.  316. — 
12.  And  it  is  I  who  am  like  a  moth  .  .  .  like  rottenness ]  Cf.  Jb. 


*  Marck.  f  Schm.  I  Rashi.  §  AE.,  Schro.,  Ke.,  Wu.,  Or. 

||  Ki.,  Mau.,  Hd.,  Pu. ;  Ko.  ExpT.  X.  376 ff.  H  Ki.  **  Ros.  ft  Ew. 

II  Fiirst  (Lex.).  §§  Hommel,  Exp  T.  X.  329  f.  ||||  Cf.  ZDAfG.  LI II.  98-101. 
HH  Cf.  PSBA.  XXI .  75.  ***  Che.  Exp  T.  X.  375. 

fft  Ko.  Exp  T.  X.  376-378 ;  cf.  also  Stil.  264  ff.  HI  Cf.  Geiger,  Urschrift,  411. 
Bach.  mm  Che.  ExpT,  X.  375.  HHH  So  Bauer,  et  at. ;  v.s.,  p.  272, 
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1 3s8.  Internal  dissolution,  for  destruction  was  coming  from  within, 
viz.  through  anarchy  and  civil  war;  cf.  131.  The  figure  denotes 
slow  but  certain  progress.  The  pronoun  is  emphatic,  designating 
Yahweh  himself  as  the  author  of  this  approaching  calamity.  —  To 
Ephraim  .  .  .  to  the  house  of  Israel ]  It  is  better,  as  above,  to 

read  “  Israel”  for  “Judah.”  — 13.  And  so  Ephraim  saw  his  sick¬ 

ness,  and  Israel  his  sore]  Here  again  we  read  “  Israel  ”  rather 
than  “Judah.”  Similar  figures  are  used  to  describe  political 
decay  in  Is.  i5,6  f ;  cf.  also  Ho.  61  71.  Ephraim  comes  at  last  to 
recognize  the  serious  character  of  the  situation.  The  sickness 
and  the  sore  were  not  only  political,  viz.  anarchy  and  civil  war 
(v.s.),  but  also  religious  and  moral  deterioration.  —  And  Ephraim 
went  to  Asshur,  and  Israel  sent  to  king  Jareb]  To  preserve  the 
parallelism  which,  up  to  this  point,  has  been  so  regular,  we  insert 
“Israel”  (v.s.).  But  who  is  king  Jareb  (cf.  iofi),  and  to  what 

circumstances  is  reference  made?  The  opinions  offered  have 

greatly  varied:  (1)  the  name  of  a  place  in  Assyria,*  or  a  sym¬ 
bolical  name  for  Assyria  itself,  like  Rahab  for  Egypt ;  f  (2)  the 
name  of  a  king  of  Egypt ;  \  (3)  =  Aribi,  a  district  in  Northern 
Arabia,  the  oldest  form  being  probably  Jarib  (cf.  proper  names 
Jerib  and  Jeribai),  and  a  reminiscence  of  it  appears  in  the  later 
Sabaean  word  Marjab  ;§  (4)  an  appellative  (=“king  comba¬ 
tant”)  describing  some  king  of  Assyria,  e.g.  Asur-dan-ilu  (771  — 
754),  ||  or  Tiglath-pileser ;  ^[  (5)  an  appellative  to  be  connected 
with  Syriac  (be  great),  and  equivalent  to  bvun  “|b)2H,  which 

is  used  of  an  Assyrian  king;**  (6)  an  appellative  =  one  who 
pleads,  i.e.  a  patron,  used  of  the  Assyrian  king  ;  ft  (7)  the  original 
name  of  Sargon,  king  of  Assyria,  which  was  dropped  when  he 
ascended  the  throne,  in  the  same  way  that  Pul  became  Tiglath- 
pileser,  and  Ulula  became  Shalmaneser  IV.  when  they  began  to 
reign;  (8)  to  be  read  with  a  different  division  of  consonants 


*  AE.,  Ki.,  Geb.  f  Sim. ;  W.  T.  Lynn,  Babyl.  and  Or.  Record ,  II.  127  f. 

+  Theod.,  Eph.  Syr. ;  Wkl.  C,VI.  63;  but  see  W.  M.  Muller,  Z/f  W.  XVII.  334b 
§  Hommel ,  Au/sdtze  u.  Abhandlungen,  II.  231;  but  see  Ko.  Fiinf  ncue  Arab. 
Landschaften  im  A.  T.  ||  Schra.  COT.  II.  136 ff. 

H  Now.  Hosea,  in  loc. ;  so  also  Whitehouse  in  COT.  II.  137,  note. 

**  See  Wii. ;  so  McC.  HPM.  I.  41st.  fit  Reuss. 

Sayce,  JQR.  I.  162  ff.,  and  Babyl.  and  Or.  Record ,  II.  18-22,  145  f. ;  cf.  H CM. 
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(v.s.),  “the  great  king ”  =  Assyr.  Sarru  rabii;* *  (9)  a  corrupt 
text  ( v.s .),  the  original  having  read  “  king  of  Arabia,”  f  or  “  king 
of  Jathrib  ”  ;  J  (10)  =  Assyr .  irbu,  tribute,  the  rendering  being 
“and  sent  tribute  to  the  king  ”  §  (but,  according  to  Winckler, 
irbu  always  denotes  internal  taxes ;  tribute  from  foreign  nations 
is  biltu,  madaltu,  or  tamartu)  ;  (11)  ==  “king  who  should  bring 
healing,”  the  text  being  changed  (v.s.).  ||  — But  he  cannot  heal 
you,  nor  will  he  relieve  you  of  your  wound]  This  is  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  characteristic  attitude  of  the  prophets  toward  alliance 
with  other  nations.  It  is  not  only  wrong,  but  useless,  to  seek 
for  outside  help  (cf.  Is.,  chaps.  7,  8,  3ilff).  — 14.  For  I,  myself, 
will  be  like  a  lion  to  Ephraim,  and  like  a  young  lion  to  the  house 
of  Israel]  Cf.  Is.  314.  The  strongest  possible  metaphor  of  de¬ 
struction.  This  verse  states  the  reason  for  the  uselessness  of 
Israel’s  efforts  spoken  of  in  v.13.  The  affliction  of  Israel  is  divinely 
ordained,  hence  appeal  to  human  aid  is  of  no  avail.  —  /,  even 
I,  will  rend  and  go  my  way]  The  repetition  of  the  pronoun  lays 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  Yahweh  is  the  agent  of  the  coming 
destruction.  —  I  will  cany  off,  and  none  shall  rescue]  Cf.  Is.  5 'A 
The  figure  is  that  of  the  lion  dragging  away  the  prey,  and  none 
daring  to  interfere. 

8.  tjmn  .  .  .  ijpn]  Imv.  =  an  emphatic  prediction ;  cf.  GK.  no  c.  — 
mxxn  .  .  .  net:’]  Art.  omitted ;  indef.  —  nma  .  .  .  npaj?]  Art.  is  indicative 
of  original  appellative  force;  cf.  Ko.  295  b.  —  -pinN]  Cf.  Ju.  514,  where  <3 
offers  p'nN  and  the  text  is  regarded  as  corrupt  by  all  recent  commentators 
(so  e.g.  Moore,  Bu.,  Now.),  some,  indeed,  considering  it  a  gloss  having  its 
origin  in  this  verse  of  Hosea  (so  Bickell,  Carmina,  196;  Marquardt,  Funda- 
mente ;  Wkl.  GI.  I.  158).  The  impossibility  of  making  sense  of  here 

renders  some  emend,  necessary;  that  of  We.  offers  the  least  objection  and 
has  the  support  of  (S.  On  construction  according  to  fH®  cf.  GK.  147  c. 
Two  artistic  elements  may  be  noted  in  this  verse:  (1)  the  collocation  of  a 
sounds  in  8a;  (2)  the  elegiac  rhythm.  —  9.  Snie”  .  .  .  0'"\dn]  Note  chiastic 
arrangement.  The  elegiac  movement  continues  through  this  verse,  but  the 
line  'IT'  is  short;  has  a  word  dropped  out  after  'cai’n  ?  —  njcto]  Fem. 

expressing  neut.  — 10.  ’J’DD3]  Aram,  form;  GK.  72 ee.  —  11.  'D  yim]  If 


417;  so  also  Neubauer,  ZA.  III.  103;  Hommel,  GBA.  680;  but  see  McC.  HPM. 
I.  416;  and  Selbie,  DB.  II.  550. 

*  W.  M.  Muller,  7.A  IV.  XVII.  334  ff. ;  cf.  the  almost  identical  view  of  Che.  (vj.). 
f  Che.  EB.  2331.  X  Wkl.  Musri  (1898),  32;  cf.  KAT?  isof. 

§  Paul  Rost,  quoted  by  Wkl.  KA  T.s  151.  ||  Bach.  Untersuch.,  in  loc. 
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be  retained,  the  pass.  ptcp.  is  followed  by  a  genitive  having  the 
force  of  an  acc.  of  limitation;  cf.  Kb.  336 h.  —  qSn  S'Nin]  Verbal  appos.; 
cf.  -\j>3  S'Nin,  Dt.  i6;  cf.  Kb.  361  h. —  is  nrm]  is  in  Is.  281U- 13  is  probably 
not  a  genuine  word,  but  merely  a  sound  coined  by  the  prophet  in  mockery 
of  the  drunken  and  unintelligible  babblings  of  his  opponents.  In  any 
case  the  use  of  the  word  there  throws  no  light  upon  its  meaning  here. 
The  indefiniteness  of  the  charge  speaks  against  taking  is  as  a  synon.  of 
disd,  as  does  also  the  fact  that  none  of  the  versions  so  take  it.  Nor  does 
the  pointing  is  =  excrement,  filth  (for  which  hns  is  the  regular  form)  mend 
matters  ;  this  word  is  never  used  of  idols,  and  the  idea  of  human  iniquity 
(cf.  Is.  4*  Pr.  3012)  is  scarcely  strong  enough  here.  For  the  use  of  the 
phrase  '"inN  qSn  =  worship,  serve,  with  abstract  terms,  cf.  Is.  6512  Je.  1812 
(thoughts);  Je.  317  914  1612  (stubbornness);  and  with  names  of  gods,  Dt.  43 
1  K.  148;  cf.  Je.  28.  The  Assyr.  alaku  arki  is  used  in  the  same  sense.  With 
the  confusion  of  tv  and  y  presupposed  here  by  the  adoption  of  the  reading 
of  (5  cf.  interchange  of  x  and  fc’  in  pnx'  and  pntr'. — 13.  pSc]  On  absence 
of  art.,  cf.  Kb.  333  x.  —  Nini]  Emphat.  pos.  in  contrast  with  '2JN  (v.14). — 
Soi']  Best  explained  as  Qal  with  1  depressed  to  1;  v.  GK.  69  r;  Kb.  I.  407; 
Wright,  Comp.  Sent.  Gram.  237  ;  others  explain  as  a  Hoph,  which  was  always 
used  instead  of  the  Qal.  —  ddS]  On  use  of  prep.,  cf.  Kb.  289  a.  —  nru']  a.X.; 

J> 

cf.  the  subst.  nru,  Pr.  1722,  and  Syr.  |ou^,  =  be  freed.  Since  (1)  the  subj. 
of  nnj'  is  naturally  the  same  as  that  of  Sol',  and  (2)  nru  is  intrans.  in  Syr., 
it  is  better  to  point  nnjp,  with  Now.  ( v.s. ).  — 14.  n'DO  .  .  .  Sna>]  Snip  is  a 
poetic  word  for  lion,  occurring,  aside  from  this  passage  and  137,  only  in  Job, 
Psalms,  and  Proverbs.  I’DO  denotes  the  young  lion,  but  one  old  enough  to 
hunt  prey.  —  "|Sni]  Impf.  with  1  conj.  coordinate  with  prec.  impf.;  cf.  Dr. 
§  134.  —  S'XD  j’Ni]  Circ.  clause;  cf.  Kb.  362?. 

§  8.  Israel’s  blind  and  fitful  repentance  does  not  remove 
the  guilt  which  will  one  day  be  manifest  to  all ;  which, 
indeed,  is  seen  to-day  in  the  affairs  of  the  king.  515-77. 
(1)  Israel  may  put  on  the  form  of  repentance,  but  she  is  so  blind 
to  the  situation  and  to  the  true  nature  of  God  that  such  repent¬ 
ance  is  only  on  the  surface.  (2)  This  is  true  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  most  earnest  teaching  and  the  most  definite  warnings 
have  been  given  concerning  Yahweh’s  will.  (3)  Israel  is  faithless, 
and  her  chief  towns  are  headquarters  of  every  kind  of  vice,  and 
all  this  is  encouraged  by  the  priests.  (4)  But  now  when  the  time 
comes,  i.e.  the  day  when  “  the  great  turning-point  in  her  fortunes 
arrives,  the  day  of  mingled  punishment  and  mercy,”  *  this  iniquity 


*  Che. 
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will  be  recognized  and  appreciated.  (5)  Nay,  even  to-day  it  is 
apparent  in  the  situation  as  it  stands  connected  with  the  kings  — 
enthroned  and  assassinated,  “  surrounded  by  loose  and  unscru¬ 
pulous  nobles  :  adultery,  drunkenness,  conspiracies,  assassinations  ; 
every  man  striking  for  himself;  none  appealing  to  God.”* 

This  piece  contains  five  strophes  of  12,  10,  10,  10,  and  12  lines.  The 
movement  is  the  trimeter,  but  occasionally  it  falls  into  the  elegiac  style  ; 
cf.  Bu.  ZA  W.  II.  32  f.  This  arrangement  secures  a  complete  unity  of  thought 
and  shows  close  consecution  of  strophic  arrangement.  Strophe  1  (515— 63_)  pre¬ 
sents  in  dramatic  form  two  soliloquies :  the  first,  of  Yahweh,  who  now  turns 
himself  away  with  the  feeling  that  in  distress  Israel  will  seek  him  out ;  the 
second,  of  Israel,  who  in  shallowness  of  heart  assures  himself  complacently 
that  Yahweh  has  wounded  him,  simply  that  he  might  heal  him;  that  as  soon 
as  he  seeks  Yahweh,  he  will  find  him.  Strophe  2  (b4-6)  describes  the  in¬ 
credulity  and  impatience  with  which  Yahweh  receives  this  fitful  repentance. 
Had  he  not  given  him  warning?  Had  he  not  expressly  declared  that  it 
was  love  which  he  desired,  and  not  sacrifice?  Strophe  3  (6"-10)  portrays  the 
terrible  wickedness  of  Israel’s  chief  places,  the  robbery  and  murder,  the 
corruption  and  adultery  which  Israel,  encouraged  by  the  priests,  has  com¬ 
mitted  in  transgression  of  the  covenant.  Strophe  4  (611— 72)  pathetically  sug¬ 
gests  that  in  the  future  a  time  will  come,  the  day  of  Israel’s  turning,  when 
the  iniquity  of  Ephraim  will  be  laid  bare,  although  perhaps  at  present  their 
consciences  do  not  prick  them,  so  entangled  are  they  in  the  meshes  of  sin. 
For,  in  fact,  strophe  5  G3-7),  the  immorality  of  the  nation,  from  king  down,  is 
so  apparent,  the  hopelessness  of  the  situation  is  so  great,  that  repentance 
is  really  impossible,  the  very  capacity  for  it  being  absent.  In  this  arrange¬ 
ment  the  following  points  deserve  consideration:  In  strophe  1,  line  8  seems 
exceedingly  long,  especially  in  contrast  with  line  7,  which  is  unusually  short. 
It  is  possible  that  rosb  rprui  is  a  gloss  explaining  lJEp\  With  this  ex¬ 
ception  the  parallelism  is  close  and  regular.  In  strophe  2  a  line  seems  to  be 
missing  after  b4,  the  p'Sjt  of  66  failing  to  connect  properly  with  what  pre¬ 
cedes.  This  fact,  pointed  out  by  Now.,  accords  with  the  need  of  a  line  to 
complete  the  otherwise  almost  perfect  parallelism  of  the  strophe.  It  is  worth 
while  to  suggest  that  perhaps  the  line  NX'  nto  'Odipdi  (as  reconstructed) 
was  originally  joined  with  the  line  now  lost.  It  is  surely  not  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  two  preceding  lines.  In  this  case  the  strophe  would  be 
ideally  symmetrical.  In  strophe  3  ( 67-10) ,  (1)  the  form  of  the  elegy  appears 
quite  distinctly;  (2)  lines  I  and  2,  and  3  and  4  are  satisfactory;  line  5  might 
be  read  assassins  in  troops,  a  gang  of  priests,  but  cf.  p.  287;  (3)  yn  of 
line  7  is  probably  wrong,  for  it  is  impossible  to  separate  it  thus  from  ncx’; 
(4)  perhaps  line  8  might  be  transferred  to  follow  what  is  now  line  9,  thus 
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improving  the  sense  and  as  well  the  measure;  (5)  6U“  is,  of  course,  a  gloss. 
In  strophe  4  (611~72),  (1)  v.116  is  suspected,  but  v.i.;  (2)  v.Uc  is  clearly  to 
be  connected  with  what  follows  in  spite  of  the  chapter  division.  In  strophe  5 
(7^),  (1)  v.4  from  nun  IDO  is  a  gloss  explaining  v.6;  (2)  the  remainder  of 
the  strophe  is  regular  and  symmetrical. 

V.  15-VI.  3.  Israel  feigns  repentance.  In  a  wonderfully  con¬ 
ceived  pair  of  soliloquies,  the  poet  represents  Yahweh  as  waiting 
for  Israel  to  come  back,  and  Israel  as,  in  fact,  coming  back, 
but  with  a  conception  of  Yahweh  so  false  and  an  idea  of  re¬ 
pentance  so  inadequate  as  to  make  the  whole  action  a  farce. 

The  genuineness  of  5156~63  is  denied  by  some  (Che.  in  WRS.  Proph. 
xx  ff.;  Marti,  Volz ,  Jahweprophetie,  33;  Grimm,  Lit.  App.  69  ft.;  Che.  in¬ 
cludes  also  15  0  and  64  in  the  insertion,  and  Marti  15 0  and  65i)  on  the  ground 
that:  (1)  it  breaks  the  close  connection  existing  between  514  and  64;  (2)  its 
phraseology  is  an  echo,  in  part,  of  the  following  verses;  (3)  the  interpretation 
of  61"3  as  an  expression  of  superficial  repentance,  which  interpretation  is 
necessary  to  the  retention  of  these  verses  in  the  text,  is  forced;  (4)  it  bears 
close  resemblance  in  spirit  to  other  late  insertions,  e.g.  I41-9  and  611— 71; 
(5)  the  exile  seems  to  be  presupposed  by  the  strong  expressions  uw  and 
UDp',  62;  (6)  the  language  supports  the  argument  for  a  late  date  (Volz 
cites  the  following  terms:  on?  nxo;  nn;?;  pnD  =  tear;  p-n  with  b  in  fig. 
sense  only  here;  cnp?D;  nil'). 

15.  ictyto]  ©  atpaviaduaiv,  E  deficiatis,  and  1L  exterminentur,  deriving 
it  from  odb»  (cf.  Ho.  214  Jo.  I17  Am.  p  Zp.  3®  Zc.  714  115  (©),  Ez.  6°).  Read 
•rab’’ =  startled,  puzzled  (We.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti);  cf.  Gr.  —  ia»po]  E 
quaeratis.  —  mnnit”  DnS  nxo]  ©5JJL  and  some  Heb.  Mss.  join  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  verse  and  chapter.  ©SOL  add  ncN1?  (so  also,  eg.,  Gr.,  We.,  GAS., 
Oet.).  —  VI.  1.  10?]  ©  7 TopeudQfiev  (  =  tl‘u);  so  <S  (so  also  Oort).  —  mm] 
©  adds  rbv  8ebv  rjp.G>v.  —  pnia]  E  cepit.  —  "p]  IL  om.  this  and  following 
word.  Read  with  $s,  p>i_  (so  We.,  Bach.  ( Pr .),  GAS.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti). 
Oort,  non.  —  2.  D’D»p]  S  om.  (D  and  renders  by  pi.  Gr.  DjD'O.  Bach.  (Pr.) 
D'P',P(?). —  'ir'Ss’n  Di'o]  Join  with  preceding  context,  and  perhaps  1  should 
be  inserted  as  in  S.  Bach.  (Pr.)  o-tWn  dvo(?). — ucp’]  ©  dmcrTTja-6/j.eda 

(=oipj).  —  3.  njnji]  Ru.  nyn:i,  deriving  from  njn  =  come  early.  Gr. 

sugg.  that  it  may  be  dittog.  from  nonnj.  Bach.  (Pr.)  transfers  this  and  foil, 
three  words  to  the  end  of  this  verse.  —  poj  nno’o]  Read  jo  unntyo  (Giese- 
brecht,  Beitrdge,  208;  We.;  Sm.  Pel.  210;  Val.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Oort  (Em.), 
Marti);  cf.  Ru.  fo  unnrr.  —  inxo]  ©  eiip-r}<Top.ev  avrbv  (so  1L) ;  E',  7)  hr  1- 
<pdvei.a  avTov.  Read,  foil.  ©,  wnxdj  (Giesebrecht,  Beitrdge,  208  ;  We.,  Val., 
GAS.,  Now.,  Oort  (Em.),  Marti);  cf.  Sm.  Ret.  210;  Oet.  unxdj.  —  nni'J 
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<8  precedes  by  /cal.  Read  nyv  with  S  lojio?  (so  also  Seb.,  Perles  (p.  90), 
Now.,  Oort  ( Em .),  Oet.,  Marti).  Oort  (ThT.)  foil.  (55,  yiNV  mvi. 

15.  I  will  return  again  to  my  place~\  Yahweh  is  soliloquizing. 
This  is  not  the  figure  of  the  lion  returning  to  his  den  ;  *  but  (cf. 
Mi.  i3)  is  a  survival  of  the  older  form  of  expression  in  accordance 
with  which  interest  in  human  affairs  is  expressed  by  the  phrase 
“  coming  down.”  The  place  is  the  heavenly  temple  ;  to  this  he 
will  return,  and,  as  it  were,  from  a  distance  observe  the  conduct 
of  Israel  (Is.  184  Ps.  i42).f  The  expression,  as  a  whole,  indicates 
Yahweh’s  non-activity  in  Israel’s  fate  J  (cf.  912  Je.  148'9  Ps.  8014), 
and  is  parallel  with  the  common  expressions,  “  hide  the  face  ”  (cf. 
Ps.  io11  307  io429),§  and  “stand  afar  off”  (cf.  Ps.  io1  3811). — 
Until  they  are  confounded ]  This  rendering,  involving  a  slight 
textual  change,  is  easier  ||  (cf.  Ez.  66  Zc.  1 15  Jo.  i17)  than  the 
usual  one,  based  upon  ft! (I,  which  is  rendered  :  (1)  acknowledge 
their  offence, or  feel  their  guilt  **  (cf.  Lv.  54  5  Zc.  11s);  (2)  suffer 
the  consequences  of  their  guilt  (cf.  Ps.  3421’ 22  Is.  24®  Pr.  3010 
Ho.  1316).  —  In  their  distress']  Cf.  Ps.  1 8f’ 4  4  Dt.  430  Ps.  6614  10644 
Is.  254  2616  2  Ch.  is4.  —  They  will  seek  me ]  This  does  not  mean 
“  seek  in  the  morning,”  emphasis  being  placed  on  careful  and 
earnest  seeking  §§  ;  but  simply  seek,  being  synonymous  with  Wp3, 
but  used  only  in  poetry  ||  ||  (cf.  Jb.  721  85  24s  Pr.  i28  715  817  1 127  1324 
Ps.  631  78s4  Is.  26®).  —  VI.  1.  Saying,  Come  and  let  us  turn  unto 
Yahweh ]  Israel  is  represented  as  soliloquizing.  Note  the  “  say¬ 
ing”  which  precedes,  according  to  and  <3.  These  words  (vs.1-3) 
are  not:  (1)  an  example  of  the  confession  of  penitence  with 
which  Israel  will  approach  Yahweh  in  the  future,  employed  by 
Hosea  as  an  occasion  for  warning  Israel  that  Yahweh’s  favor  will 
not  manifest  itself,  as  they  expect,  immediately  upon  their  turning 
to  him;  Iff  nor  (2)  the  words  of  Hosea  himself  expressing  his 
desire  to  lead  his  people  back  to  the  right  way,  which  will  bring 
them  divine  favor  again  ;  ***  nor  (3)  the  language  of  the  prophet 


*  Theod.,  Ros.,  Ke. 

t  Rashi,  Ki.,  Cal.,  Ew.,  Ke.,  Wii.,  Schm.,  Che. 
t  Sim.  §  Wii.  ||  We. 

H  Cal.,  Ros.,  AV.,  Pu. 

**  Ras.,  Ki.,  Che.,  GAS.  ft  Hd.,  Wii.,  Schm. 


%X  Cf.  Hupfeld-Now.  in  loc. 

§§  Ros.,  Pu.,  Ke. 

1111  Rashi,  Cal.,  Hd.,  Now. 

HH  Now. 

***  Giesebrecht,  Beitr'dge,  207  f. 
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addressed  to  the  people;*  but  with  515  and  64ff-  are  (4)  a  dra¬ 
matic  representation,  in  the  form  of  soliloquy  and  dialogue,  of  the 
attitude  of  the  people  to  Yahweh  and  of  Yahweh  to  the  people. 
It  is,  therefore,  an  expression  of  assumed  repentance.!  —  P°r  he 
has  torn  that  he  may  heal  us]  Cf.  Dt.  32s9.  The  same  action  is 
ascribed  to  Yahweh  in  514. —  Atid  he  has  smitten  that  he  may 
bind  us  up]  For  the  slight  textual  change  v.s.  —  2.  He  will 
revive  us  after  two  or  three  days]  Lit.  “  after  a  couple  of  days,  or 
on  the  third  day.”  This  “  collocation  of  a  numeral  with  the  next 
above  it  is  a  rhetorical  device  employed  in  numerical  sayings  to 
express  a  number  which  need  not  or  cannot  be  more  exactly 
specified.”}  “Three  days”  is  to  be  connected  directly  with 
“  after  two  days  ”  without  the  conjunction,  as  in  2  K.  <f2  Am.  4s ; 
cf.  Is.  1 7fi ;  this  is  syntactically  correct,  and  gives  a  better  parallel¬ 
ism.  The  thought  is,  he  will  deliver  us  in  a  short  time.  For  this 
use  of  “revive,”  in  the  sense  of  healing  the  sick,  cf.  Jos.  5s  2  K.  89 
207.  This  passage  is  really  the  basis  of  Ez.  371"10.  §  Cf.  Ho.  131. 
—  He  will  establish  us  that  we  may  live  before  him  ||  ]  “  To  live 
before  him”  is  to  live  acceptably  or  under  his  protection^"  (cf. 
Gn.  1718  Is.  53s  Je.  3020).  —  3.  Yea,  let  us  know,  let  us  be  zealous 
to  know  Yahweh]  This  appeal  is  coordinate  with  that  contained 
in  v.1,**  and  is  not  to  be  coordinated  with  “  that  we  may  live.”  Jt 
The  second  phrase  explains  the  first,  and,  at  the  same  time,  inten¬ 
sifies  it;  cf.  Dt.  1620  Is.  5 11  Ps.  3414.  Thus  the  verb  means  more 
than  “endeavor,”}}  “grow  continually,”  §§  “hunt  after.”  ||  ||  — 
When  we  seek  him,  then  we  shall  find  him]  For  text,  v.s.  The  peo¬ 
ple  are  not  disturbed,  for  they  are  confident  of  success  just  as  soon 
as  they  make  the  effort.^  If  the  f. be  retained,  the  render¬ 
ing  will  be,  his  going  forth  is  ce7'tain  as  the  gray  of  morning.  On 
“going  forth,”  cf.  Ps.  196;  “inti?  means  not  morning-red,***  but 
morning-gray.f ff — He  will  come  as  the  winter-rain,  and  as  the 
spring  rain  which  waters  the  earth]  The  word  rendered  winter 
rain  (D1W)  denotes  a  heavy,  pouring  rain ;  it  is  used  of  the  winter 
rains,  as  here,  also  in  Ezra  io913.  The  heavy  winter  rains  last 

*  Ke.,  Or.  JGK.  134^.  **  Ke.,  Schm.,  Now.,  Che. 

f  Ew.,  Che.,  GAS.  §  Che.  ft  Reuss.  t+  Ew.  §§  Pu.  ||||  Ke. 

||  On  O'pn  as  a  syn.  of  run,  cf.  Ps.  419.  HIT  Cf.  We. ;  Giesebrecht,  Beitrage,  208  f. 
H  Ke.,  Wii.,  Schm.,  Che.,  Now.  ***  Hi.,  Sim.  fjf  Wii. 
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from  the  beginning  of  December  to  the  end  of  February ;  this  is 
the  rainy  season  par  excellence  (cf.  Ct.  211).  The  spring  rain 
(tt’ipba)  falls  during  March  and  April,  coming  just  before  harvest, 
and  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  proper  ripening  of  the 
crops.* 

15.  n2itt>N  Vb.  appos.,  H.  36,  2;  GK.  120  —  idipn']  Is  impossi¬ 

ble  because  neither  of  its  three  meanings  (cf.  BDB.)  suits  the  context.  — 
onS]  On  force  of  s,  cf.  Ko.  281  oji. —  UJinffi"]  The  defective  u  and  the  nun 
epenth.,  uncontracted  ;  cf.  Pr.  i28  817;  GK.  8  /,  58  k,  60  e.  —  VI.  1.  naiem  12'?] 
Corresponding  to  the  first  words  of  516.  —  lJNOl'i]  1  of  purpose;  so  also  in 
W2nn  and  mrm;  H.  26,  2  a\  GK.  165  a.  —  -p]  Cf.  GK.  109  k\  Ko.  194  e. 
—  2.  o^D'd]  (1)  on  |D  =  in  the  course  of,  GK.  119 y,  note  2;  cf.  Ko.  401  g 
(=  after),  and  BDB.  p.  581  b\  (2)  on  similar  use  of  the  dual,  cf.  Is.  176  721; 
(3)  the  _  should  stand  with  'iP'Sa'i;  (4)  on  the  use  of  two  numerals,  v.s., 
and  cf.  Am.  i3ff-  4®.  —  3.  njnj]  The  n_  is  hortatory,  H.  23,  2  b  \  GK.  4S  <? ; 
not  indicative  of  determination,  H.  23,  2  a.  —  mi']  Adjectival  impf. ;  this 
reading  is  better  than  nip  from  nm  =  throw:  nip  in  the  sense  of  rain 

occurs  again  only  in  Ho.  io12,  and  there  also  the  text  is  questionable. 

4-6.  Yahweh's  incredulity  and  impatience. 

4.  nn]  After  D'iDN,  J5  precedes  with  1.  We.  supposes  that  something  has 
been  lost  from  the  end  of  v.4  and  the  beginning  of  v.5.  —  5.  D'N'2J2  'P2sn] 
3  airedtpiaa  robs  trpocp-qTas  bp-Giv  =  'nixn,  an  Aramaicism,  with  2  omitted 

(Vol.).  2.  owe  i<f>eicrdp.T]v ;  EC  i^Kofa  ;  ’  A.,  9.  IXaripL-qira  ;  S  Zs-Cts 

(omitting  2);  73  dolavi  in  prophetis ;  Oet.  and  Hal.  '2  D'n2xn.  Oet.  sugg. 
also  0'iisnp  or  U'nxnS  —  O'ruin]  3  and  &  refer  suf.  to  O’N'2:.  Oort  ( Em. ) 
drops  the  suffix,  while  Marti  changes  it  and  preceding  to  1.  —  iin  pusa'Ci] 
Read  TN2  'tOOii’Dl,  with  3  kclI  rb  uplpa  p.ov  is  <p is ;  so  also  S1L  (so  Dathe, 
Bauer,  Ros.,  Hi.,  Ew.,  Sim.,  Ke.,  Wu.,  Now.;  WRS.  Proph.  389;  Or.,  Che.; 
Oort,  ThT.  XXIV.  486,  and  Em.-,  Bach.,  We.,  Gr.,  Val.,  Ru.,  Gu.,  GAS., 
Oet.,  Hal.,  et  all).  E'.  x-ai  17  SucaioKpuria.  Marti,  11N2  UBSC’D.  Ru.  omits 
this  phrase  as  interrupting  sequence  of  thought.  —  NX']  Hi.,  foil.  &  and  5T, 
nxu  or  nx\  —  6.  nSi]  (5  17  (=  rather  than) ;  cf.  ®  n2igp. 

4.  What  can  I  make  of  you,  O  Ephraim ]  Yahweh  now  speaks. 
The  tone  is  not  so  much  that  of  rebuke  as  of  despair.  Every 
effort  thus  far  made  has  failed.  What  hope  is  there  that  any 
of  the  plans  of  Yahweh  for  Israel  will  be  realized  ?  The  inter- 


*  Cf.  GAS.  Hist.  Gcog.  63  flf 
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rogative  is  really  a  negative  :  I  can  make  nothing  of  yon.*  There 
is  no  allusion  to  a  method  for  bringing  about  the  good  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  preceding  verse, f  nor  to  punishment  in  addition 
to  that  which  they  have  already  received.  J  —  Since  your  love  is 
like  the  morning  cloud]  Not  (1)  the  love  of  God  for  you  will 
be  quickening,  etc. ;  §  nor  (2)  the  love  of  God  for  you  which 
will  be  transient  ||  like  yours  for  him ;  but  (3)  your  love  for  God, 
your  goodness,  your  piety,  is  fleeting,  transient.^  The  morning 
clouds  disappear  very  early  during  the  hot  season  in  Palestine, 
the  sky  being  usually  perfectly  clear  by  9  a.m.* * ** * * §§  —  Yea,  like  the 
dew  which  early  goes  away ]  The  dew  of  Palestine  is  very  heavy 
in  the  summer  time  and  resembles  a  fine  rain  or  Scotch  mist 
rather  than  the  phenomenon  so  familiar  to  us. ft  It  is  thus  of 
the  greatest  importance  for  vegetation  during  the  long  dry 
season,  and  is  a  favorite  illustration  with  O.  T.  writers.  Here, 
however,  the  reference  is  to  its  transitory  character,  with  no 
thought  of  its  beneficial  effects.  —  5.  Wherefore  I  have  hewn 
them  by  the  prophets ]  The  connection  between  vs.4aild5  is  not  so 
broken  as  is  represented  by  some  commentators.  \\  V.4  describes 
Israel  as  a  people  whose  fitful  and  irresponsible  conduct  has 
occasioned  anxiety  and  despair  to  their  God.  This  situation 
explains  why  in  the  past  he  has  hewn  them  by  the  prophets, 
i.e.  punished  them.  There  is  no  reason  why  these  words  should 
not  stand  in  the  text,  for  their  specific  meaning  is  clear  and 
strong.  The  verbs  here  refer  to  the  past,  §§  not  to  the  present  or 
future.  ||  ||  Israel  is  compared  with  stone  or  wood,  which  is  being 
shaped  ;  the  hewing  is  the  punishment  intended  for  discipline  ; 
the  work  of  the  prophets  is  elsewhere  spoken  of  as  destruction, 
e.g.  Is.  114  49s  Je.  i10  514  1  K.  1917.  —  I  have  slain  them  by  the 
words  of  my  mouth']  This  simply  repeats  and  explains  the  preced¬ 
ing  line,  the  pronoun  referring  to  the  people.***  The  prophets 
in  the  past  had  not  hesitated  to  threaten  the  people  with  death 

*  Ras.,  Ros.,  Hi.,  Hd.,  Pu.,  Wii.,  Or.,  Che.,  Now. 

f  Lu.  %  Schm.  §  Cyril.  ||  Jer. 

H  5,  Ras.,  Ki.,  Cal.,  Hi.,  Wii.,  Che.,  Now.  **  Cf.  7.DPV.  XIV.  (1891),  no  ff. 

ft  See  Neil,  Palestine  Explored  (1882),  pp.  129-151 ;  GAS.  Hist.  Geog.  65  ;  Che., 

art.  “  Dew,”  EB. ;  Hull,  art.  "  Dew,"  DB.  JJ  We.,  Now. 

§§  Ros.,  Hi.,  Sim.,  Che.,  Or.,  Now.,  GAS.  ||||  Urab.,  Mau. 

Hit  Jer.,  Geb.,  Pu.,  Ke.,  Wii,  Schm.  ***  Cal.,  Hd.,  Pu.,  Ke.,  Wii,  Now. 
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for  disobedience ;  and  every  kind  of  calamity  was  interpreted 
as  from  God  for  failure  to  comply  with  his  wishes.  The  words 
of  Yahweh,  because  of  their  power,  are  compared  with  arrows, 
Ps.  45s,  and  with  a  sword,  Ps.  45s  Heb.  412  Rev.  i16;  cf.  also 
Is.  114  Je.  23s9.  —  And  my  judgment  is  like  the  light  which  goes 
fortli\  This  is  based  on  a  slight  change  of  ( v.s .).  The  judg¬ 
ment  is  that  of  which  the  execution  now  hangs  over  Israel.  This 
judgment  is  like  the  light  which  all  may  see  and  fear,  the  rise 
of  the  sun  being  a  symbol  of  gracious  visitation.*  The  older 
rendering,  “  thy  judgments  are  like  a  light  that  goeth  forth,” 
was  interpreted  in  various  ways,  eg.  thy  way  of  living  religiously 
was  plain  as  the  light ;  f  the  judgments  belonging  to  thee  went 
forth  like  the  lightning ;  j  the  judgment  upon  thee  when  it 
comes  will  be  just,  clear.  §  Notice  should  be  taken  of  the  ren¬ 
dering,  “  my  law  (or  judgment)  shall  go  forth  as  the  light.”  || 
It  is  better,  however,  to  regard  the  clause  as  circumstantial  and 
dependent  upon  the  preceding  perfects  (v.i).  —  6.  For  it  is  love 
that  I  delight  in,  and  not  sacrifice ]  The  mistake  of  the  people 
consisted  in  their  notion  that  sacrifices  were  sufficient  to  gain 
Yahweh’s  favor.  What  Yahweh  delights  in,  i.e.  that  which  will 
gain  his  favor,  is  love;  cf.  1  S.  1522,  in  which  obedience  is  em¬ 
phasized.  This  love  is  not  love  for  God  as  distinguished  from 
love  for  one’s  fellow-men,  but  both.  —  Knowledge  of  God  and 
not  hurnt-offe?rngs~\  Here,  as  in  many  places  in  this  piece,  we 
have  an  example  of  Hosea’s  ability  to  make  a  perfect  parallelism. 
Knowledge  of  God  and  love  of  God  go  together.  On  the  attitude 
of  the  prophets  to  the  priests  and  that  for  which  they  stood, If 
v.  Is.  i11"20  Mi.  h6-8  Je.  7 22  23  Ps.  406  5o8fL  5 117  3  cf.  Mat.  913  127. 

4.  no]  In  interrogation  is  capable  of  varying  meanings:  (1)  how?  in 
rhetorical  questions,  implying  negative  answer;  (2)  why?  in  sense  of  “do 
not”;  (3)  what?  simple  interrogative;  (4)  what?  implying  answer  noth¬ 
ing;  cf.  BDB.  —  min']  =  and  note  the  parallelism  which  is  (almost) 


*  Che.  f  Cal.  +  Hd.  $  Pu.  ||  Ew.,  Che.,  Or. 

H  Cf.  this  saying,  attributed  to  Buddha :  "  If  a  man  live  a  hundred  years,  and 
engage  the  whole  of  his  time  and  attention  in  religious  offerings  to  the  gods, 
sacrificing  elephants  and  horses,  and  other  life,  all  this  is  not  equal  to  one  act 
of  pure  love  in  saving  life."  (Beal's  texts  from  the  Buddhist  Canon;  quoted 
by  Che.) 
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artificially  regular.  —  oonDni]  Introduces  a  circ.  clause;  Ko.  362 p. —  ppo] 
On  absence  of  article  cf.  Ko.  294  e,  299  m.  —  Stool]  1  epexeg.,  Yea,  like 
the  dew.  —  pon  D'OIPd]  Verbal  apposition  with  second  vb.  containing  the 
principal  idea  (GK.  \20g).  The  absence  of  the  art.  is  exceptional  in  view 
of  its  presence  in  Soo. —  5.  p'Sy]  This  phrase  is  very  flexible  =  (1)  on 
account  of  this,  e.g.  Gn.  io9  Is.  137;  (2)  with  adversative  force,  Ps.  427; 
(3)  to  introduce  an  inference,  Ps.  45s.  —  NX’,  ’poxp,  D’PJon]  The  pfs.  are 
pfs.  of  indef.  past,  H.  17,  3;  GK.  106  d.  The  impf.  is  adjectival.  —  ’tostt'toi] 
As  thus  reconstructed,  introduces  a  circ.  clause.  —  6.  PDn]  Emphatic. — 
PiSpn]  The  parallel  nSi  shows  that  )D  is  not  comparative,  but  neg.;  so  GK. 
1 19  w  ;  cf.  Ko.  308  b. 

7-10.  Israel's  zvickedness. 

7.  dpno]  U  sicut  Adam;  ®  ’NDPp  n’opo.  Mich.  din?.  We.  dpno  (so  cod. 
554  of  De  Rossi,  and  Che.  EB,  col.  58).  Oort  (714  7'.  and  Em.),  pdpno. 
Oet.  DPpD.  Gr.  jino.  Sellin  ( Beitrage ,  I.  168  f.),  dpno.  Preuschen  ( ZAW \ 
XV.  28;  so  Gardner),  05172.  Pfeiffer  (cited  by  Sim.),  pcpno.  Che.  ( CB .) 
dpno. —  looy]  I®  -rrapafialvwv  =  ipj;,  agreeing  with  DTK.  —  p'po]  S  =  ’P’PO 
(so  Ru.,  Gardner).  —  mo]  ©  KaTetppt>vT)aev,  with  pySl  of  foil,  verse  as  subj. 
—  8.  pySj]  Oort,  S1S1. —  ’Syo]  (5  Ipya^oplv 77,  sg.  to  agree  with  mop.  —  nopy 
did]  ©  Tapdcraovaa  (—  Poy  (Cappellus),  or  npoy  (St.),  or  pyop  (Vol.))  ISoip 
(=  D’D)  ;  ’A.  irepucap,irris  dwb  aijuaros;  2.  SuiiKeraL  &tt d  af/xaros;  0.  ■)  irTlpva 
abrijs  dtp’  af/xaros;  E',  vwoiTKeXt^outra  Kal  8o\o<povovaa\  TT  supplantata  sangzi - 

P  7  P  "7 

ine;  &  U  qv.q\no.  Bach.  02  Dn\2py,  their  footsteps  are  blood.  Oet. 

D’i?2  n3pv_.  Ru.  opn  popy.  Val.  rnpy_  (so  Hal.).  —  9.  0’iru  t£”N  ’onoi]  ©  Kal 
T]  i’trxils  <rov  avSpbs  Tretparov ;  ’A.  Kal  us  8upeb s  avSpbs  eb^uivov;  2.  Kal  us 

(ppbaypa  dvSpbs  IveSpevrov ;  0.  .  .  .  Teiparou ;  E',  us  A6^;os  iroXvxaplas 

p  7  v  *•  *. 

Xr/aTpiKrjs ;  U  et  quasi  fauces  virorum  latronum;  S>  |j  ^  ,7 

O'PlPl  tf'NO  prpi  (Seb.,  et  all).  ©  and  S  join  to  preceding  verse. 
Ru.  C”N  ponp-i.  GAS.  ’onto.  Oet.  'pj  'gON  Sono-i.  Gardner,  'pi  2”n  jnon. 
Bach.  npogt  O’nxo  voon  O’jnb  inoip  d’p-ipj  N’onoi.  Marti,  dppj  ’gbN  noippo  or 

7  7  <« 

si’N  ’2D  D’P-ioao. —  pop]  Read  inop  with  ©  eKpvpav  (Cap.,  Vol.).  %>  osKoi^] 
=  loon  (Seb.;  so  also  Oet.).  Ru.  inop.  Gardner,  inop’.  Marti,  lNonp.. — 

‘ '  a  t.  ‘  ‘  ’’ 

D’jPo]  Ru.  mono. —  300]  ©  joins  with  preceding;  so  S  ©AQ  o8bv 

K vploa.  Ru.  ’np’  to’.  Hal.  and  Marti  transpose  to  foil.  10x0’.  —  ipxo’]  Oet. 
ipxo’I,  (so  Marti),  which  should  foil,  nnott’.  —  pdok']  ©  ZlKip.a,  as  obj.  of 
inxo’;  so  &  and  2.;  TT  pergentes  de  Sichem.  Ru.  iD’otyn,  for  ’0  moor.  We. 
considers  ’op,  pop,  and  inxo’  corrupt.  — 10.  '2”  P’oo]  ©  joins  to  v.9.  Read 
with  We.  Snp’Od;  cf.  io15  Am.  5®  (so  Oort.  ThT.  and  Em.;  Preuschen, 
ZA  IV.  XV.  30;  Ru.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti).  —  dip]  ffi  joins  to  preceding.  — 
D’ponp  pm]  £>  >cuj.s|  v»J]  =  'n  rut.  We.  'n  P’jr  (so  Preuschen,  ZA  W, 
XV.  30;  Now.,  Oet.).  Oort,  'N  pit.  Gardner,  pin.  Marti,  'n  nit. 

^  TJ  1  7  TT 
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7.  But  they  like  men  have  transgressed  the  covenant]  Israel 
as  a  whole  is  spoken  of,*  not  merely  the  priests, f  nor  the 
prophets.  {  Upon  the  whole  “  like  men,”§  i.e.  after  the  manner 
of  men,  human-like,  is  to  be  preferred  to  “  like  Adam  ”  (for 
which  are  urged  <2T  and  F ;  the  fondness  of  Hosea  for  early 
allusions,  cf.  23  910  n8  124;  the  other  occurrences  of  this  phrase, 
Jb.  3133  Ps.  827,  and  the  parallel  in  Rom.  514) ,  ||  because  of  (1) 

(7 >.s.) ;  (2)  the  absence  of  any  account  of  a  covenant  with  Adam 
in  Genesis ;  (3)  the  fact,  that  not  until  P  is  din  used  as  a 
proper  name ;  IT  (4)  this  is  satisfactory  in  sense,* § ** * * *  viz.  ordinary 
men,  who  have  not  had  the  privileges  accorded  to  Israel.  Cf. 
the  reading  “in  Admah  ”  (v.s. ;  cf.  n8).  —  Have  transgressed  the 
covenant ]  This  does  not  refer  to  the  unknown  covenant  between 
Yahweh  and  Israel, ft  cf.  81 ;  but  to  an  ordinance  (cf.  2  K.  114 
Je.  116  3413'18  Jb.  311  Ps.  10510).  Cf.  the  synonymous  phrase 
rrt  nan  (Gn.  1714  Dt.  3116  Ju.  21),  and  the  phrase  “the  book 
of  the  covenant,”  Ex.  24b  Notice  is  to  be  taken  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  renderings :  (1)  like  Edom,  they  broke  their  covenant 
with  Israel ;  (2)  they  are  as  men  who  transgressed  the  cove¬ 

nant,  §§  or  who  break  a  covenant ;  ||  ||  (3)  they  in  Adam  (a  place) 
did  .  .  .  —  The?-e  they  have  betrayed  me]  There  is  not  an 

adverb  of  time  as  in  Ps.  3612  53s;  *** *  nor  an  allusion  to  the  land 
which  had  received  so  many  benefits  ;ftt  nor  a  reference  to  the 
ceremonial  worship  ;  but  it  refers  to  certain  localities,  either 
unknown,  §§§  or  those  cited  in  the  following  verses,  ||  ||  ||  which  were 
the  scenes  of  the  sin  designated.  The  utterance  carried  with 
it  “a  gesture  of  indignation.”  —  8.  Gilead  is  a  city  of  evil¬ 
doers]  Much  difficulty  attaches  to  this  proper  name.  It  has  been 
taken  as  the  district  or  land  of  Gilead  ;  ****  or  the  cities  of 
Gilead  in  general ;  tttt  or  Jabesh-Gilead  ;  J JJJ  or  Mizpah,  the 
capital  of  Gilead  ;  §§§§  probably  Mizpah,  or  in  any  case  a  seat  of 

*  Cal.,  Hd.,  Ke.,  Now.H,  et  al.  f  Sim.  J  AE.,  Hi.,  et  at. 

§  So  Ki.,  Cal.,  Sim.,  Hi.,  Hd.,  Mau.,  Ew.,  Che.,  GAS. 

||  So  Jer.,  Rashi,  Umb.,  Ke.,  Pu.,  Or.,  Wti.,  Hal. 

11  Budde,  Urgeschichte,  161  ff.  **  But  v.  Now. 

■ft  Cf.  Kratzschmar,  Die  Bundesvorstellung ,  106.  JJ  Mich.  §§  Ew.  ||j|  Hd. 

HH  We. ;  Che.  EB.  art.  Adam.  ***  Hi.  ttt  Ras.,  Ki.,  Bauer. 

+++Cal.  §§§  Ke.,  Now.  ||||||  Wii.,  Or.  HUH  Che.  ****  Pu.,  Ke„  Or. 

tttf  Dathe.  Hi.  §§§§  Ew.,  Mau.,  Siro, 
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worship  ;*  or  Ramoth  Gilead  (cf.  Jos.  2138  1  K.  413).f  We  may 
understand  it  to  be  a  city  called  Gilead  mentioned  in  Ju.  io17, 
but  not  identified.  f  On  the  ground  of  some  codexes  of  of 
the  Lucian  revision  which  have  raAyaAa,  Gilgal  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  (v.s.;  cf.  415  915  1211).  —  Tracked  with  bloody  footprints ] 
The  versions  (v.s.)  except  S>  are  far  wide  of  the  mark  and  give 
no  aid.  None  of  the  proposed  changes  of  text  seems  to  be  nec¬ 
essary  ;  cf.  1  K.  25.  Other  renderings  are  “  spotted,”  “  smeared,”  § 
“  hilly.”  ||  There  is  no  reference  to  historical  events  with  which 
we  are  familiar ;  although  Hitzig  refers  it  to  the  murder  of 
Zechariah.  —  9.  Although  the  text  of  this  verse  is  hopelessly 
corrupt,  its  general  meaning  seems  clear,  viz.  that  the  priests  are 
really  bandits  occupying  the  highways  and  murdering  travellers. 
Of  the  four  lines  all  present  serious  difficulties  except  the  last. 
The  words  of  the  first  line  (v.s.)  have  been  taken  (a)  thy 
strength  is  that  of  bandits f  but  no  good  analogy  for  this  ex¬ 
pression  can  be  found  (yet  cf.  Pr.  2029  Ne.  810) ;  ( b )  assassins  in 
bands  ('2rtt:),  i.e.  those  who  lie  in  wait  for  men,  in  companies  ** 
=  companies  of  assassins;  but  this  is  harsh  and  unnatural;  (c)  in 
.  .  .  (the  name  of  some  city  having  originally  stood  where  we 
now  have  '3n)  is  a  band  of  robbers,  thus  corresponding  to  Gilead 
of  v.5;|f  (d)  the  priest  is  a  robber  \\  (JH3),  but  this  will  make  the 
D'3.“!3  of  the  next  line  tautological ;  (e)  as  one  hides  robbers,  the 
priests  hide  themselves,  §§  but  this  gives  no  satisfactory  meaning. 
For  still  other  suggestions  v.s. ;  upon  the  whole  the  rendering 
And  as  bandits  lie  in  wait  for  a  man  ||  ||  (cf.  the  slight  variation 
secured  by  treating  ITR  as  construct  with  C'TnJ,  and  as  bandits 
lie  in  wait\ li[)  seems  best,  the  reference  being  to  the  wicked 
work  of  Israelitish  bandits  (cf.  71),  or  to  that  of  outside  nations 
like  Moab,  Aram,  etc.  (cf.  2  K.  f  1320).  For  other  cases  of 
"ITU  in  this  sense  cf.  71  1  S.  30s15'23  2  K.  f. —  The  priests  hide 
themselves  on  the  road ]  For  text,  v.s.  jJSUU  reads  (so  does)  the 
gang  (or  company)  of  priests,  i.e.  an  organized  company  (cf.  in 
later  times,  the  Pharisees  ***)  of  bad  priests,  but  “pn  must  be  taken 


*  We. 

f  Ros.,  Hd„  Wii. 
X  Oort,  Now. 

§  Ros.,  Or. 

U 


||  Hi.  U  GS. 

**  GAS.  ' 
ft  Preuschen  (v.s.). 
Xt  Gardner. 


§§  Bach.  (v.s.). 

1111  So  AV„  RV. 

Iffl  Hi.,  Ew.,  Che. ;  cf.  Now. 
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with  what  precedes.*  —  They  murder  those  going  to  Sheehan) 
Some  have  regarded  rtttStr  as  =  “ins  U3V,  with  one  consent  (cf. 
Zp.  39) ;  f  but  it  is  now  understood  to  be  the  proper  name, 
Shechem,  J  which  was  at  the  same  time  a  city  of  priests  and  a 
city  of  refuge  (Jos.  207  2121).  The  reference  is  to  the  abuse  of 
the  right  of  asylum  without  allusion  to  any  special  event,  cf. 
Ju.  19s5- 45  1  K.  231ff-.§  If  “pn  is  taken  with  what  precedes  ( v.s. ), 
we  may  suppose  that  some  word  (eg.  D'aS'tn)  has  dropped  out. 
Such  a  word  seems  necessary  to  secure  the  proper  length  of  the 
line.  —  Yea,  villainy  they  commit)  '3  is  asseverative,  ||  not  causa¬ 
tive.^!  The  word  niat  is  not  used  here  of  some  unnatural  crime 
(cf.  Lv.  1817  1929),**  nor  of  lewdness  ;  but  of  general  wickedness 
which  was  deliberate,  thought  out,  i.e.  villany ;  cf.  Pr.  io23  2127. 
— 10.  In  Bethel  I  have  seen  a  horrible  thing)  In  Bethel  (v.s.) 
is  better  than  fHI®,  in  the  house  of  Israel,  because  of  io15  Am.  sti, 
and  the  use  of  “there”  in  v.106.  (@’s  connection  of  this  word 

with  the  preceding  phrase  is  interesting  and  perhaps  right.  In 
any  case  Bethel  is  intended.  The  thing  seen  is  something  to 
cause  terror  (the  word  is  an  intensive  form  (yv.il),  cf.  Je.  1813),  and 
is  explained  by  what  follows.  —  There,  Ephraim,  thou  hast  played 
the  harlot ]  For  text,  v.s.;  the  harlotry  is  both  literal  and  spiritual, 
since  the  latter  carried  with  it  the  former.  Israel’s  calf-worship 
in  Bethel  and  Dan  seems  to  be  the  occasion  of  these  accusa¬ 
tions.  —  Israel  is  defiled)  The  poetic  parallel  of  the  preceding. 

7.  noni]  1  is  ad  vers.;  the  pron.  inserted  not  only  for  emphasis,  but  also  to 
give  prominence  to  dono. —  3  run]  Cf.  Ho.  57;  used  of  faithlessness  and 
deceit  in  various  human  relationships,  and  in  general  conduct;  2  occurs 
usually,  but  sometimes  jp,  cf.  Je.  320.  —  or]  Ko.  373  k.  —  8.  npSj]  Emph. 
by  pos.  and  accentuation.  —  jin  'Vpo]  Cf.  Is.  312  Ps.  56;  also  similar  use  of 
pn,  Mi.  2* 1;  cf.  nSiy,  Ps.  1193;  cf.  npr,  Ho.  71.  —  Dip]  jd  =  cause;  here  on 
sg.,  frequently  pi.  in  this  sense;  for  the  idea  of  the  land  polluted  by  blood, 
Nu.  3  5  33  Ps.  10633.  —  9.  'on]  Here  inf.  cstr.,  GK.  23/,  75  aa\  not  inf.  abs., 
Ko.  225  b.  —  c;'n]  May  be:  (a)  the  abs.  after  'ono,  O'-noj  being  acc.  of 


*  So  <ES;  cf.  Hal’s  transpos.  (t/.r.).  +  AE„  Ki„  Cal.,  AV. 

I  Jer.,  Geb.,  Bauer,  Dathe,  Ros.,  Hi.,  Evv.,  Hd.,  Sim.,  Pu.,  Ke.,  Wti.,  Schm., 
Or.,  Che.,  Reu.,  We.,  Now. 

$  Dathe,  Ros.,  Hi.,  Ew.,  Sim.,  Wii.,  Or.,  Now. 

||  Hi.,  Ew.,  Wii.,  Ke.,  Now.,  Reu. 

H  Pu.,  Or.  **  Ke. 
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manner;  or,  {6)  a  cstr.  with  '"U  {v.s.);  cf.  Ko.  232  a.  —  riDWirncv]  An 
unusual  case  of  the  use  of  Maqqeph,  cf.  Gn.  69  711.  —  npatr]  Cf.  hot,  Gn. 
3714  Jos.  241  GK.  93  s.  — 10.  nnnjHS’]  Of  the  form  qatlftl,  GK.  84  b,  m  (cf. 
■vriBK’  Jer.  4310  [Keth.]),  with  the  addition  of  ■>_  (and  the  fem.  end.  n_);  cf. 
mnptr,  Je.  530  2314;  also  nqqjns>,  Je.  1813. 

VI.  11 -VII.  2.  Ephraim ,  to-day  hardened  in  sin,  will  in  the 
future  discover  his  iniquity. 

11.  mim  ojJ  ©  Kal  'IobSa,  joining  with  v.10.  Gr.  ( Monatsschrift  f.  Gesch.  u. 
Wiss.  d.  Judenthums,  1887,  p.  528)  mm  DJ.  —  qS  "psp  ne>]  ©  Apxov  {  =  ntf, 
Aramaicizing  (Vol.))  rpoyav  crea vr<jj;  E',  Trapecr rebate  cravrSv  els  rb  irSepL- 
affijmi;  T  pone;  3  ,  Gr.  qS  fp_  ry  (?).  Read  with  Che.,  rw  (so 

Now.,  Oet.,  Marti).  Ru.  cv  q'rpeq  supposing  that  something  like  :w  Nh  pS 
ntaaS  has  dropped  out  from  after  os'.  Bauer,  nr,  addressed  to  Judah.  Oort 
would  read  nr  as  imv.  We.  takes  this  and  116  as  a  gloss  on  Sunts”1?  'Nana  (71) 
(so  Now.,  who  also  rejects  11  “  as  a  later  addition;  similarly  Marti,  Ret.  119, 
and  Dodekaprophelon ;  Preuschen,  ZAW.  XV.  31;  cf.  Oort  and  Oet.). — 
VII.  1.  ’S''1?  'Nona]  ©  joins  to  611  (so  also  We.  and  Che.  ( CB. ))  and  seems  to 
read  0  {tv)  for  0  (so  also  Ew.,  Oort,  Marti).  Bach.  {Pr.)  Skis”1?  TNna. 
We.  and  Now.  consider  these  words  “  ganz  verloren.”  —  nSan]  We.  om.  1  (so 
Now.,  Oort  {Em.),  Che.  {CB.),  Marti;  but  cf.  Oet.). — mjn]  ©3T®  sg.  (so 
Marti).  Meinhold  (p.  84),  "1  'njn'i.  Marti,  pnpj  'b»  'n. —  npr]  %  adds 

vo  T  '■ 

■ r>  — ma'  am]  Add  nma  with  ©,  whose  -rrpbs  avrbv  is  probably  an  error 

for  irpbs  oho v  (so  Oet.,  Marti,  Now.2) ;  cf.  the  parallel  yina.  Bach.  {Pr.) 
'a  D’ajji  (Gr.  also  reads  ’a  for  Nia’,  but  retains  or  in  sg.).  Ru.  inserts  q'Sj; 
before  Nia’  and  transposes  these  words  with  the  remainder  of  the  verse 
to  precede  'ui  ’aiuo  and  form  the  close  of  6U.  —  ttu  Ob's]  ©  trSiSbaruv 
(=t2Bp)  Xjo-rip,  perhaps  to  be  corrected  to  xeiparijr,  cf.  69  (Vol.);  2. 
iteSbov  St  XyaT-fipiov,  E',  Xwxoouttjs  St  \rj<rrebec;  U  spolians  latrunculus ; 
3  )"■  1  .  A — 2.  'aSp  ipdn’  Sai]  Read  'aSa  najn  Sa.  ©  joins  with 
v.1  and  renders  Situs  <rvv<f.Soxriv  us  {ISovres  rjj  KapSlq.  avruv,  which  Vol.  ex¬ 
plains  as  a  double  rendering,  Sttojs  <tvv'  being  a  later  correction  of  us  q.Sovre s, 
which  represents  an  original  onsrpa.  Bach.  {Pr.)  proposes  'ha  oncNa  nan1? 
as  the  original  text  of  ©.  Gr.  'Va  inDto  We.  and  Now.  suspect  the 

text.  —  oiaaD]  Bach.  {Pr.)  iapn,  Hal.  uiaaD. 

11.  Judah,  for  thee  also  is  set  a  harvest ]  An  evident  gloss  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  later  writer  by  the  sins  of  Judah  which  so  resembled 
those  here  charged  to  Israel.  Taking  the  fH2E,  nitf,  much  variety 
of  opinion  has  existed  as  to  the  subject ;  was  it  Judah  preparing  a 
harvest  for  Israel  *  (but  in  this  case  DU  is  difficult)  ;  or  Israel,!  or 
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Yahweh,*  doing  the  same  for  Judah;  or  is  the  verb  to  be  treated 
as  impersonal  —  one  has  set  for  thee ,  etc.?|  It  is  better  to  read 
lYtf  (v.s. ;  cf.  Ps.  10420),  the  passive  participle.  Judah,  adds  the 
reader,  will  also  suffer  disaster!  (cf.  87  io13;  also  Is.  1711  2824-29 
Je.  5 133)  just  as  Ephraim,  for  has  she  not  committed  the  same 
sins?  Unsatisfactory  is  the  meaning  branch  (cf.  Jb.  49  1816  2919) 
=  it  has  grafted  a  branch  (i.e.  of  the  impurity  mentioned  in  v.10)  ;  § 
and  entirely  aside  is  the  idea  that  the  harvest  is  to  be  taken  in  a 
good  sense,  viz.  blessing,  deliverance.  ||  —  When  I  would  turn  the 
captivity  (or  fortune')  of  my  people\  See  Am.  914.  The  grounds  for 
treating  this  phrase  as  a  gloss  are  by  no  means  so  clear  (v.s.)  in 
this  passage  as  in  some  others ;  and  while,  in  general,  the  clause 
may  be  taken  as  post-exilic,  something  may  be  said  for  its  pre- 
exilic  authorship  here,  especially  if  the  more  general  of  the  two 
interpretations  is  adopted.  The  reference  is  not  to  an  actual 
return  from  captivity,^-  nor  merely  to  the  bringing  of  the  people 
back  to  God,**  but  rather  to  the  coming  of  a  time  of  blessing  or 
good  fortune.|f  It  is  therefore  in  any  case  parallel  with  the  first 
clause  in  71  and  to  be  taken  with  it.  j  j — VII.  1.  When  I  would 
heal  Israel ]  i.e.  when  in  mercy  I  would  visit  Israel,  when  my  heart 
would  prompt  me  to  forgive  her;  cf.  513  n3  Je.  1714.  2  is  better 

than  2  (v.s.).  Perhaps  with  Nowack  we  should  understand  that 
the  apodosis  has  been  dropped  out  of  the  text,  since  it  is  difficult 
so  to  regard  nbnil  (v.i.) ;  or  with  Bachmann  we  should  change  the 
text  (viz.  Tiins,  when  I  look  at)  to  adapt  it  to  the  apodosis  ;  the 
former  suggestion  is  the  more  satisfactory.  Perhaps  this  line  read 
like  this,  “  my  hope  and  desire  is  frustrated.”  —  For  the  guilt  of 
Ephraim  discovers  itself  J  Something  (v.s.)  has  been  lost  with 
which  the  1  of  nbjji  was  connected.  The  verb  is  to  be  taken  of 
the  past  or  present,  §§  and  not  of  the  future.  ||  ||  It  is  Israel’s  past 
and  present  sin  which  makes  it  impossible  now  to  relieve  her  of 
the  threatening  calamity.  On  Wellhausen’s  suggestion  for  omis¬ 
sion  of  i,  v.s.  —  And  the  evils  of  Samaria  .  .  .  ]  Here  a  word  is 
needed  to  complete  the  parallelism  as  well  as  the  metre,  —  per- 

*  Geb.,  Pu.  f  Ros.,  Hd.,  Schm.,  Ke„  Or. 

X  Bauer,  Dathe,  Ros.,  Hi.,  Wii.,  Now.,  Che.,  Reu.  §  Ew.  ||  Pu.,  Or. 

H  Pu„  Wii.,  Schm.  **  Ke.,  McC.  ++  Now.  ++  So  ®,  Ew. 
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haps  appear  (isu).  —  How  they  practise  fraud]  '3  here  might 
also  mean  for.  "ipttf  =  corruption  of  every  kind*  (Je.  613  810) 
rather  than  idolatry  ;  f  cf.  “ipP  rcn,  Mi.  612  Is.  593. — And  the  thief 
conies  into  the  house ]  Two  illustrations  of  the  character  of  the 
times  are  given,  one  the  prevalence  of  ordinary  thieving,  the  other 
(v.i.)  that  of  highway  robbery.  For  the  words,  into  the  house,  v.s. 
The  imperfect  represents  the  frequency  of  this  act.  —  And  bandits 
roam  abroad  without ]  Cf.  69.  —  2.  They  are  not  steadfast  in  their 
heart ]  For  text,  v.s.  Another  doubtful  clause,  the  use  of  the 
preposition  b  being  uncommon,  @  having  evidently  something 
different ;  j  and  although  connection  with  the  following  clause  is 
demanded,  it  is  difficult  to  find.  Something  is  gained  by  substi¬ 
tuting  3  for  b,  but  they  say  not  —  they  think  not  is  hopeless. 
On  this  use  of  n f2V,  cf.  Dt.  25s,  and  for  the  general  characteristic 
here  affirmed,  viz.  lack  of  loyalty,  fickleness,  cf.  4lf-  67  713  io4-13 
1112  121. — All  their  evil  I  will  record ]  i.e.  remember  and  punish  ; 
cf.  813  9°  Je.  1410  4421.  —  Now  their  deeds  have  encompassed  them] 
i.e.  as  witnesses  of  their  crimes,  §  or  have  beset  them  about  so  that 
they  are  entangled.  The  situation  is  that  of  the  past  and  present, 
and  not,  as  some  maintain,  ||  the  future  (cf.  28  41D  Am.  311  Is.  133). 
The  result  is  strongly  introduced  by  now.  —  They  have  come  to  be 
before  me']  A  restatement  of  the  fact  already  given  in  71. 

11.  maif]  Cf.  Am.  914;  also  Kb.  3292.  —  VII.  1.  'is]  On  the  difference 
between  3  and  s,  cf.  BDB.  90  f.  and  454  b ;  the  two  are  frequently  inter¬ 
changed  by  copyists.  —  nSm]  If  the  apod,  after  prec.  clause,  1  has  its  com¬ 
mon  use,  Ko.  415/;  otherwise  something  has  been  omitted  with  which  1  had 
originally  a  connection  ( v.s. ). —  ripi]  Fern.  pi.  with  neut.  idea  frequent; 
masc.  pi.  only  in  Ps.  7s49 j  Ko.  245  a.  —  Ott’D  nis1]  Chiasm,  with  change  of 
tense,  Kb.  155.  —  2.  12]  Only  used  in  more  formal  speech. — ossSS]  Ordinarily 
the  shorter  form  sS  occurs  in  earliest  poetry,  Amos  and  Hosea ;  v.  Briggs’s 
“  Study  of  the  Use  of  nS  and  mS  in  the  O.  T.,”  in  Semitic  Studies  in  Memory 
of  Dr.  Kohut,  Berlin,  1897,  and  BDB.  —  v.i]  Cf.  Ko.  3891:,  who  suggests 
vrv,  a  '  being  dropped  after  us. 

3-7.  Repentance  is  impossible ;  the  situation  is  hopeless. 

3.  onjntj]  ©  has  noun  in  pi.  Ru.  an'gna  on  basis  of  HE  pnnp’iDS.  —  mw] 
Read  with  We.  intt’D’  (so  Oort,  Em.;  Val.,  Now.,  Marti);  but  cf.  Oet. — 
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■pc]  ©§,  9.,  pi.,  but  still  construe  it  as  obj.  of  inDE”  (so  Ru.).  —  Dn'tynaai] 
S  connects  with  preceding. —  onr]  S  joins  to  foil,  verse  and  reads  Dnnif. — 

4.  We.,  Now.,  and  Marti  treat  this  verse  as  a  gloss  on  v.6,  while  Oet.  would 

place  it  after  v.6.  GAS.  suggests  that  if  there  be  a  gloss,  it  begins  with 
ros”.  —  D'dnjd  oSs]  These  words,  foil.  S,  are  to  be  connected  with  D'liP  of 
v.8  (so  Houtsma  ( ThT .  IX.  62),  We.,  Now.).  Oort  ( ThT .  and  Em.')  reads 
D'nsjp  oSa  on  basis  of  E',  els  rb  poixeieiv  lKWvpovp.evoi. —  hdnd  nipa]  © 
Kaibpevos  els  whpiv  =  n'iC«S  (Vol.)  ;  U  succensus  a  coquente.  Read  with  Oort 
(  Th  T.  and  Em.)  incf<  on  ip  (so  We.,  Val.,  Now.,  Oet.).  New.  now??  ipa(  ?). 
Hal.  npND  '3.  —  nai£”]  ©  KaTaKaip,aT os ;  1L  conbustio.  Vol.,  foil.  Grabe,  cor¬ 
rects  to  KaT aw abp.aT os.  GAS.  suggests  nanS  itn  as  original  text  of  ©.  — 
i’p]  (g  dwb  ttjs  <p\o yds  =  ipap  (so  also  Oort  {ThT.  and  Em.),  Val.,  Now., 
Oet.).  1L  flammae.  S  j-M  ,  ~  U  paululum  civitas.  E',  wpbs  6\lyov 

i 1  wb\is.  Gr.  i’panp(?).  Hal.  “vpan. —  mxcn  ip  pxa  eaSc]  ©  awb  <pvpd- 
cem  CTtaTos  £ws  too  ^vpuodyvai  airrb;  S  ^  -*1  j  v-  j-  -  V  .  -}1 ; 
2T  pen  ip  NU”*?  li’Sc  ppn;  U  a  commixtione  fermenti  donee  fermentaretur 
totum.  Ru.,  by  comparison  with  v.7  0  <3,  which  he  considers  a  repetition  of  this 
verse, secures  the  foil,  text:  tapn  nPEi  disk  oaS  nipi  ipn  i-una  icn'  o'dnjd  dSb. 
Marti  transposes  and  reads :  an  'V'  npx  D'px  jp  D73  Dn  ipa  iijn  >D3.  — 

5.  uoSd  Dv]  ©  both  nouns  pi.;  S  2d  noun  pi.;  so  many  Heb.  Mss.  Oort 

{ThT.)  sugg.  ddi'  (but  in  Em.  Di'3)  DaSc.  Ru.  reads  on-pSp  and  takes 
on  as  a  corruption  of  some  such  vb.  as  “they  have  stupefied.”  Gardner 
om.  on  as  a  dittog.,  '  arising  from  preceding  1  and  D  from  foil.  d.  Marti, 
on  and  until  for  ont’.  —  lSnn]  ©  fip^avro ;  so  &U  =  iSnn  (so  also  Dathe, 
New.,  Hi.,  Houtsma).  Gr.  lViinr^?).  Hal.  nSnn  (so,  independently,  Gard¬ 
ner).  Oet.  —  nen]  ©  dvpcovodai-,  STS  also  have  infin.  (so  also  Dathe, 
New.).  Gr.  p  npnp  (so  Oet.,  Hal.).  Gardner,  ion.  Muller  {SX.  1904, 
p.  125),  p  nnipn. —  vn  nrc]  £  both  words  pi.  Gr.  'tp  “ipp(  ?) .  We.  and  Now. 
consider  these  and  foil,  words  corrupt.  Oet.  a'xSn  'ill  WSM.  Oort  connects 
piPD  with  preceding  context.  Ru.  Dnvn  pst  n'3tpp(?).  Gardner  sugg.  D'sxi 
for  the  last  word.  Redslob  om.  vs.5-7  as  a  marginal  gloss  on  vs.8- 4.  —  6.  laip] 
©  aveKabdT)oav  ;  S  pj*  =  nip  (Seb.)  ;  17  applicaverunt ;  'A.,  Z.,  0.  rjyyicrav. 
Read,  with  ©,  npa  (Vol.).  Cappellus  explained  ©  as  =  tain;  Gr.  =  imp; 
Bauer  =  iaix.  Michaelis  reads  'a ip  (so  Bockel,  New.,  WRS.).  Schorr  (cited 
by  We.),  D3ip  (so  Che.,  Perles  {Analekten,  32),  We.,  Oet.,  Now.2).  Marti, 
nip.  Ru.  considers  it  a  corrupted  correction  of  the  foil.  oait-t.  Oort  and  Val. 
connect  first  two  words  of  v.6  with  v.6.  —  aaS]  ©  transl.  by  pi.  and  makes  it 
subj.  of  I31p.  —  D31N3]  ©  Iv  Tip  KaTapdoaeiv  avTois,  joining  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  (Vol.,  foil.  Bahrdt,  corrects  to  KaTapaoBai,  which  represents  an 
original  iin);  S  ;  U  cum  insidiaretur  eis ;  'A.,  Z.,  9.  Ivebpebeiv ; 

5C  pn\pD3PNa.  Schorr,  03  ipa  (so  Che.,  Gr.,  Perles  {Analekten,  37),  We., 
Now.2).  Ru.  Daipa.  Oet.  naiN3.  Marti  om.  as  gloss.  —  JB”]  ©  freely,  vwvov 
.  .  .  lvew\ri<rdT).  Houbigant,  jB'p  (so  Bottcher,  Wu.).  WRS.  {Proph.  413) 
treats  it  as  =  jrp'.  —  didh]  Read  disk  with  S  so  and  many 
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Heb.  Mss.  (so  Dathe,  Wii.,  Houtsma  ( ThT .  IX.),  Schm.,  Che.,  WRS. 
(. Proph .  413),  We.,  Val.,  Ru.,  Gu.,  Now.,  GAS.,  Oet.,  Marti).  ©  ’E<ppaip. 
(so  New.,  Gr.);  U  coquens  eos ;  A.  6  ■Ktaouv\  0.  6  ireaiov;  2.  pisior 
avT&v.  Oort  ( ThT .  and  Em.'),  dsn.  —  Pjn  Nin  DpD]  <3  irpwl  iveyerfidt], 
dveKatidt}.  Now.  Dya.  —  7.  Ru.  om.  first  three  words  as  a  repetition  from 
v.4. — 'ti>  PN  iSdni]  (Sa  Karttpayev  trip  ;  Ru.  B'N  nSpNi.  —  iSdj]  Gr.  iVs’. 

3.  In  their  wickedness  they  anoint  kings ]  According  to 
the  charge  made  is  that  the  highest  authorities,  the  royal  per¬ 
sonages,  indulge  in  the  most  sensual  pleasures ;  *  or  that  the 
king  is  rejoiced  by  the  violence  practised  and  boasted  of  (cf. 
Is.  3°  Pr.  208,26)  by  his  subjects.!  It  is  better,  however,  to  read 
(cf.  84,10)  anoint  (v.s.)-,  the  thought  then  is  that  one  king  after 
another  comes  to  the  throne  through  acts  of  wickedness  and 
crime.  —  And  in  their  treacheries,  princes~\  Secret  intrigue,  in¬ 
volving  faithlessness  to  both  fellow-man  and  God.  —  4.  Since 
they  are  all  adulterers ]  viz.  king,  princes,  and  people.  These 
words  belong  with  the  preceding  verse  as  a  circumstantial  clause,  j: 
For  Oort’s  reading,  v.s. —  They  are  like  a  burning  oven  whose 
baker\  These  words,  with  the  remainder  of  v.4,  are  a  gloss  to 
v.6.  §  This  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  sentence,  and  this  distri¬ 
bution  of  letters  {v.s.)  avoids  the  serious  difficulty  of  treating 
Tin  as  feminine.  —  Ceased  to  stir  up  the  flame ]  Using  “iua»  for 
TDJD.  ||  —  From  the  kneading  of  the  dough  until  its  leavening~\  i.e. 
during  the  period  in  which  fermentation  was  taking  place. 

Much  variation  has  arisen  in  the  interpretation  of  details :  e.g.  Ew.,  as  the 
baker  rests  from  heating  only  a  short  time,  i.e.  while  he  is  compelled  so  to  do 
(viz.  during  the  few  hours  which  intervene  between  the  kneading  of  the 
dough  and  its  fermentation),  so  the  rulers  rest  from  inflaming  their  passions 
only  while  they  recuperate  their  strength  for  new  pleasures  (so  Ras.,  Hd.,  Pu.). 
Others  understand  that  the  greatest  heat  of  the  oven  is  from  the  kneading  of 
the  dough  to  its  leavening,  because  refuse,  not  wood,  is  used  for  fuel,  and 
some  hours  are  needed  to  secure  the  greatest  heat,  and  that  to  the  heat  of  this 
period  is  compared  their  passion  (Ki.,  Cal.,  Dathe,  Bauer,  Ros.,  Wii.,  Schm.). 
Some  desire  to  allegorize  the  statement  by  making  Israel  the  dough,  the  king 
the  baker  (cf.  Geb.,  Hi.) ;  others  think  that  actual  persons  and  events  are 


*  Che.,  GAS.  f  Bauer,  Ros.,  Pu.,  Or. 

\  Houtsma,  We.,  Oort  (v.s.),  Val.,  Now. 

§  This  appears  from  (a)  the  repetitions  involved ;  (6)  the  relation  to  v.6;  (c)  the 
use  of  tics  (y.i.).  ||  So  <E,  GAS.,  et  al. 
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referred  to,  but  that  these  are  now  unknown  to  us  (Reuss).  Some  make  the 
fire  represent  lust,  while  the  oven  is  the  heart;  thus:  “ The  baker  ceases  from 
kindling  when  the  oven  has  reached  a  certain  heat,  and  then  he  leaves  the 
fire  to  smoulder,  till  the  fermentation  of  the  dough  is  complete,  and  a  fresh 
heating  is  necessary.  So  after  passion  has  once  been  gratified,  it  smoulders 
for  a  time,  but  is  afterward  kindled  to  a  greater  heat  than  before,  when  some 
attractive  object  comes  within  its  range”  (Che.;  so  Now.). 


5.  On  the  day  of  our  king  they  are  become  sick\  nv,  =  on 
the  day ,  has  been  omitted  as  a  case  of  dittography  ( v.s .)  ;  read  in 
the  plural ;  *  translated  by  day  ;  I  interpreted  as  the  day  on  which 
the  king  was  chosen,  j  the  annual  coronation  day,  §  the  birthday  || 
(Gn.  4020;  cf.  Mat.  146),  any  festival  day  appointed  by  the  king,^[ 
—  in  any  case  a  day  of  carousal,  uaba,  our  king,  has  been  read 
in  plural.**  ibrn,  they  are  become  sick,  or  have  made  themselves 
sick  is  to  be  taken  with  princes  as  the  subject ;  ft  others  treat  it  as 
a  causative  =  they  made  him  (/.<?.  the  king)  sick  ;  +  +  or  derive  it 
from  bbn,  to  profane,  §§  or  begin.  ||  ||  —  The  princes,  with  fever  from 
wine ]  The  result  of  drunken  carousal.  Many  render  from  the 
heat  of  wine  ;W  but  it  is  perhaps  stronger;  cf.  Mi.  i9  210.***  Of 
no  value  is  the  suggestion,  nan  (cf.  Gn.  2115)  =  bottles  full  of 
wine.ftt  —  He  stretched  forth  his  hand  with  loose  fellows ]  Very 
difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  understand.  V.s.  for  suggested 
readings,  none  of  which  is  satisfactory,  except  perhaps  that  of 
Gardner,  who  reads  □'riX'i  for  D'itt1?.  Some  kind  of  association 
or  familiarity  has  been  generally  understood,  either  with  drinking 


*  ©. 

t  So  Oort  (rcr.)  whose  translation  of  the  verse  is :  "  By  day  the  princes  make  their 
king  sick ;  he  is  inflamed  in  long  succession  with  wine,  and  holds  forth  with 
scomers  whenever  they  are  near  him."  This  joins  -)ti’D  with  preceding  clause,  and 
connects  unp  '3  of  v.s  with  vA  Against  this  rendering  Now.  urges  the  meaning¬ 
less  CSV  which  calls  for  a  contrasted  n1"1? ;  the  difficulty  of  understanding  l^nn ; 
the  unusual  position  of  j"D  nnn  as  obj.  of  yi’c ;  the  use  of  "[Ca  in  such  a  connec¬ 
tion  ;  the  meaningless  13*V  '3 ;  and  the  very  doubtful  use  of  the  phrase  'lji  t'  to 
denote  the  idea  of  good  fellowship. 

+  Rashi,  AE.,  Ki.  §  Cal.,  Geb.,  Che.  ||  Bauer,  Wii.,  Schm.,  Ew.,  Che. 

U  Marck,  Ros.,  Hi.,  Sim.  **  lES,  and  many  Heb.  Mss. 

ft  Rashi,  Bauer,  Ros.,  Ew.,  Or.,  Che.,  We.,  Now.  AE.,  Ki.,  Pu. 

$$  Geb.  HI  xV,  Hi.,  Wii.,  et  at.  (ttj.). 

HU  Rashi,  Geb..  Ros.,  Hi.,  Hd„  Wii.,  Or.,  Che.,  We.  ***  Ew.,  GAS. 
ttt  AE.,  Ki.,  Cal.  Jtt  Marti  om.  5 6  as  a  corrupt  gloss. 
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companions  (cf.  i  S.  2217  Ex.  23'),*  or  with  conspirators  in  a  law¬ 
less  project. f  Wellhausen  considers  this  a  reference  to  the  con¬ 
spiracy  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  last  king  (or  perhaps 
the  last  legitimate  king).  The  occasion  for  the  murder  was  a  ban¬ 
quet  given  by  the  king  to  his  princes,  and  the  conspirators  were, 
not  these  same  princes,  but  some  unmentioned  individuals.  — 
6.  For  like  an  oven  their  hearts  burn  with  their  intriguing]  This 
translation  (reading  rim  on  basis  of  l®  for  l3"ip)  furnishes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  sense ;  something  which  cannot  be  said  of  for  which 

there  have  been  proposed  several  interpretations  ( e.g .  they  prepare 
beforehand,  J  bring  near  their  heart  to  evil  works,  §  turn,  ||  make 
nearly  like, If  have  made  ready ;  **  they  draw  near,  like  an  oven  is 
their  heart,  etc.  ;  they  draw  near  together,  i.e.  king  and  scoff¬ 
ers  they  have  brought  their  heart  into  their  ambush  as  into 
the  oven,  cf.  Ju.  1913  Ps.  9 1 10 ;  §  §  they  have  laid  their  cursing  to 
their  heart  as  to  an  oven ;  ||  ||  they  have  made  their  hearts  like  an 
oven  with  their  intriguing^),  nor  of  most  of  the  emendations 
suggested  ;  e.g.  their  inward  part  is  like  an  oven,  their  heart  burns 
in  them;***  for  like  an  oven  is  their  heart  within  them;  iff 
for  their  inward  fart  is  like  an  oven,  their  heart  like  a  smoke- 
hole.  The  "3  does  not  carry  the  thought  back  to  v.4,  §§§  nor 
does  it  connect  v.6  with  ||  ||  ||  but  serves  as  an  asseverative 

particle.1T  The  thought,  in  general,  is  that  of  conspiracy,  which 
is  kept  secret  while  it  is  maturing,  but  which  after  a  period  breaks 
out.  The  night  is  the  time  for  development ;  in  the  morning  it 
becomes  public.  There  seems  to  be  no  basis  for  the  attempts  of 
many  commentators  to  connect  this  language  with  specific  classes 
or  events  ;  1HHT  the  reference  is  rather  to  the  many  conspiracies  and 
murders  following  Jeroboam  II.****  —  All  night  their  anger  sleeps'] 
With  dhsk,  or  D3X,  instead  of  anas*  ( v.s .).  There  seems  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  changing  the  text  to  read  smokes  ft  ft  (v.s.)  instead  of  sleeps. 
The  anger  is  that  of  the  conspirators  against  those  who  are  to  be 
their  victims  ;  this  sleeps  only  in  the  night.  —  In  the  morning  it 


*  Dathe,  Cal.,  Ros.,  Ke.,  Wii.,  Or.  f  Che.,  We.  J  Rashi,  Cal.  §  Ki. 

||  Geb.  H  Ew.  **  Pu.  ft  Sim.  Bottcher,  Schm.  §§  Ke.  ||||  Or. 
OT  GAS.  ***  Schorr,  (cited  by  We.),  et  at.  (v.s.).  f+f  Ru.  +**  Oet. 

§§§  Sim.,  Ke.  ||||||  Hi.,  Wii.,  et  at.  HOT  Hi.,  Ew.,  Or. 

****  Ros.,  Hd.,  Che.,  We.,  Marti,  ct  at.  ft 1 1  Sug.  by  WRS.,  adopted  by  Che. 
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blazes  like  a  flame  of  fire.  —  7.  All  of  them  glowing  like  an  oven] 
This  is  either  an  unnecessary  repetition  from  v.4,  or  if  v.4  (beginning 
with  ias)  *  is  a  gloss  ( v.s .),  it  resumes  in  a  single  line  the  thought 
expressed  figuratively  in  v.6,  preparatory  to  the  presentation  of  the 
same  thought  in  literal  form.  The  order  of  words  shows  that  this 
clause  is  subordinate  ;  it  expresses  the  occasion  of  the  actions  next 
described.  The  entire  people  are  represented  as  filled  with  the 
passion  of  conspiracy,  and  consequently  —  they  devour  their  rulers] 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  reigns  of  Zechariah,  Shallum,  Men- 
ahem,  Pekahiah  were  respectively  six  months,  one  month,  six 
years,  one  year.  These  were  followed  by  Pekah  (six  years)  and 
Hoshea  (eight  years).  In  the  period  of  about  twenty  years  six  kings 
sat  on  the  throne;  cf.  2  K.  1 5  .f  The  term  D"BBP,  commonly  ren¬ 
dered  judges,  here  means  rulers,  i.e.  the  nobles,  including  kings 
and  princes.  It  is  frequently  applied  to  kings,  cf.  Is.  4023  Ps.  210. 

—  All  their  kings  have  fallen ]  A  poetic  parallel  for  the  preceding 
line.  Some  fell  by  assassination,  others  by  the  hand  of  a  foreign 
enemy.  This  statement  could  not  have  been  written  earlier  than 
Menahem’s  time. — No  one  among  them  calling  for  me]  A  circum¬ 
stantial  clause  added  to  give  a  prophetic  touch  to  the  historical 
statement  which  preceded.  Notwithstanding  the  serious  situation 
(“four  regicides  within  forty  years”)  none  among  the  people  \ 
(cf.  vs.9-1014-16),  rather  than  the  princes,  §  call  on  Yahweh  for  help. 

4.  0S3]  Subj.  of  circ.  cl.  joined  with  prec.  —  idd]  Poet,  for  2;  cf.  812  137; 

'c  is  another  form  of  nn,  what ;  the  usage  is  a  pleonastic  one;  cf.  Arab.  Lo 

in  L+J. —  inn]  No  art.,  according  to  Ko.  299/,  because  the  accompanying 
✓ 

attribute  does  not  denote  a  permanent  characteristic.  —  noxn  rngu]  On  basis 
of  fflC,  the  fem.  n_  without  accent  is  discussed,  GK.  80^;  and  d  as  denot¬ 
ing  agent,  Ko.  107.  —  inxcn]  i  is  subj.  —  5.  p’D]  On  prep,  after  cstr.  H.  9, 
2  b;  Ko.  336  w,  and  note  the  om.  of  jd  from  ncn,  where  it  is  syntactically 
required;  Ko.  330 n.  —  D'xx1’]  Not  Qal  ptcp.,  but  Polel,  with  d  omitted. 

—  6.  Ip2  .  .  .  'SrrSo]  Emph.  pos.;  acc.  of  time.  —  npnS]  ->  instead  of  a  or  a 
before  n,  in  the  second  syl.  before  the  tone;  cf.  Dnnn;  GK.  27  q.  —  7.  oSs] 
Subj.introd.  circ.  cl.  —  iSsni]  =  Impf.  frequent.,  describing  the  repeated  con¬ 
spiracies;  Dr.  §  113  (4 ),  a.  —  ohoSd-^]  Chiastic  order.  —  tnp-px]  The 


*  So  Ru.  (vj.). 

t  For  an  account  of  the  seditions  and  conspiracies  which  filled  this  period, 
v.  WRS.  Prcrph.  151  fif. ;  Sta.  G  VI.  I.  575-602. 

X  Pu.,  Ke.,  Wii.,  Che.,  We.,  et  at. 


j  Geb.,  Ros.,  Ew. 
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verse  closes  as  it  began  with  a  circ.  cl.,  the  two  intervening  lines  being 
arranged  chiastically. 

§  9.  The  confusion  of  the  nation.  f-8s.  Israel  is  losing 
herself  among  the  nations,  and  yet  she  is  blind  to  the  fact. 
In  her  arrogance  she  is  turning  away  from  her  God,  thus  chal¬ 
lenging  his  punishment.  Israel  is  a  silly  dove  turning  hither  and 
thither,  only  to  be  caught  in  the  net ;  78 *"12.  Destruction  awaits 
her ;  for  against  me,  though  ready  to  redeem  her,  she  has  lied. 
Instead  of  sincere  worship,  her  people  merely  howl  for  corn  and 
wine,  and  cut  themselves  and  rebel.  They  desire  evil ;  they  are 
a  deceitful  bow ;  their  princes  shall  perish ;  713"16.  Assyria  is 
about  to  attack  them ;  they  may  cry  unto  me,  but  it  will  not  avail, 
for  they  have  spurned  the  good ;  81"3. 

In  this  piece  we  may  note:  (1)  a  change  of  measure,  the  lines  containing, 
for  the  most  part,  four  words  instead  of  three;  (2)  a  remarkable  use  of 
parallelism,  the  entire  piece  falling  into  couplets;  (3)  an  apparent  grouping 
of  these  couplets  in  pairs;  (4)  a  division  into  three  strophes,  the  first  having 
three  such  pairs  of  couplets,  i.e.  twelve  lines;  the  second  the  same;  while  the 
third,  which  forms  the  climax  to  the  whole  piece,  contains  one  such  pair,  or 
four  lines;  (5)  a  more  conspicuous  effort  than  has  heretofore  been  noted  to 
introduce  those  points  which  conduce  to  symmetry.  In  the  arrangement  here 
proposed  the  following  modifications  of  the  text  are  adopted:  (1)  the  clause 
omyS  yctra  op'D'N  in  12c  is  transferred  to  follow  immediately  upon  v.10 *.  (2)  It 
is  understood  that  the  line  now  consisting  of  didn  'ajtu  (v.13c)  is  incomplete, 
two  words  being  lost.  (3)  The  words  DJjjS  it  (716)  are  treated  as  a  gloss. 
(4)  The  two  clauses  forming  the  second  half  of  S1,  beginning  ji?’,  are  treated 
as  a  later  interpolation. 

8.  O'Djn]  <55  iv  toI s  Xaots  airov  =  1'DJ?2. —  SSl2n'  Nin]  ©  ovveplywro; 
Syr. -Hex.  tun  tsSnpo.  Oet.  Vu;  ton  (so  Marti,  Now.2);  Gardner,  S’Ss  run. — 
D'idn]  Gr.  om.  as  dittog.  —  ruy]  ©  iyKpvtpias;  so  T  subcinericius  panis ; 
E',  tbs  iv  airoSig.  Trecro6p.evos  &pro s.  —  naicn  ’St)]  S  adds  ~]  — | ;  so  HE. 

0  V  9 

Hence  Ru.  S;np  roiDn  nSs.  —  9.  £  supplies  i-J-soi  at  beginning.  —  JH'] 
©  eyvio;  hence  Ru.  paj. —  dj]  TB  sed  it. — 12  nplt]  ©  i^vd-poav  atrip; 
E',  ijSrj  tv yxdvioy;  £  HE  junon;  U  effusi  sunt  in  to.  Ru. 

ip;ri  2in;  Gr.  12  nnPt  (so  BDB.(?));  Oet.  12  njjpt  (so  Marti,  Now.2). — 

10.  njjn]  ©  Kal  raweivu>6i)0'eTai;  so  £  and  T;  cfi  56.  —  nSi]  Oet.  om.  1. — 

PNt  S22]  ©  iv  wain  rot/rots;  so  U  in  omnibus  his;  £  om. —  12  c.  OP'D'n] 

Ru.  P'D’N;  Oet.  dp’Dn(?);  Gr.  a  peon  (so  Now.,  Oet.,  Hal.,  it  a!.).  Marti, 

OPDN  =  OPDN«.  —  DPPy1?  yaiPa]  ©  iv  ry  a/toy  rijs  dXtyeus  avrwv,  reading  OPjnS 
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(Cap.,  Vol.,  Now.),  or  dppxS  (Cap.);  &  ,cai*Zc)oUC>  j-Vn a.  =  dpippS 
(Seb.);  2.  paprvpias  [avruv]  ;  2T  Jlnpspj?  1J7DE>1  by  =  OPSpS  {?EE’3  (Sim., 
Seb.)  ;  H  and  ’A.  =  f5l®.  Ru.  DP'PjTt  W3133;  Gr.  DPPipS  pcif  or  on'prp1?; 
Hal.  'ppS  j?de’3  or  pcphc;  Oet.  3Ppp  by  ajv  (cf.  Marti);  Gardner,  p3t5’3 
oppsS.  M filler  (SAT.  1904,  p.  125)  BxnS  -it>3. — 11.  ixnp]  <5  o^i|  =  i3Pp 

T  •  7  v 

(Seb.).  —  tcn]  Gr.  ppviBn. — 12.  peso]  S  jzjl;  K  ppn3  =  PEfisa. —  DP'pp] 
E',  KOivrj  ■  Sti  nal  KOivrj  iravres  i^papTr/Kacnv.  —  13.  OP?  PIS’]  ©  SeLXatol  eitriv; 
S  ' — 1  -v  t  | *  a.  ■  ;  ’A.  irpovop-T]  airroh  ;  E',  iKiropd^aoirrai ;  0.  raXai- 

irupia.  Gr.  DP1?  th,  —  'djni]  Ru.  om.  1.  —  14.  D3b3]  <3  al  KapSlai  airruv,  as 
subj.  of  VP,  omitting  3;  S  ^cai  nN  cui»a  — 3Pi33i5’c]  Ss  sg.  noun; 

'A.,  2.  a<re\yQs;  Sm.  ( Rel A  125),  Dpnt-trp;  Oet.  bp’psE’d.  Read,  with  Gard¬ 
ner,  0PV3TT.  —  iptup']  Read,  with  3,  KareTepvovro,  inUP'  (so  also  Houtsma, 
Seb.,  Vol.,  Che.,  Gr.,  We.,  Gu.,  Ru.,  RV.  m.,  Now.,  GAS.,  BDB.,  Oet.,  Marti, 
et  al.').  3J  ruminabant ;  S  ;  ’A.  Trepieavuvro;  2.  ip.7)pvKuvro; 

E'  om.  Hal.  •ipp'ijp’.  —  ipiD']  S  e?jA>c© ;  <3  joins  with  foil,  verse,  liraiS- 
evdrjaav  =  np  (Cap.,  Vol.),  or  ipd'  (Gr.),  or  -lPDi'  (Wfi.) ;  2.  i^KXu'av;  E', 
awla-TTiaav.  Ru.  ippd;  Gr.  -no’  (so  Hal.)  Read,  with  Houtsma,  mV;  (so 
Now.,  Oet.).  Marti,  ip'd^  tid,  using  ’PPD'  of  v.15.  — 15.  'Pprn  'PPD'  'jtsi] 
©  Kayoi  KarLaxvcra,  omitting  'PPD’  (so  also  Ru.  and  Oet.,  who  also  om.  1 
from  before  ’JN);  2.  lyu  de  liralSevov  avrots.  Perles  ( Analekten ,  6o),'Ppd'; 
Gr.  D'PPB’;  Hal. 'Ppdn. —  3PpiPt]  Gardner,  dpn  'pnr.  Ru.  om.  v. 16  as  break¬ 
ing  the  connection  and  repeating  v.13  in  form  and  thought.  —  16.  13115"]  Ru. 
■131EM;  Oet.  ir'3\ —  by  nS]  ©  eis  obStv  =  nS  by  (Vol.);  S  !c,-2o  jJ 
U  ut  essent  absque  jugo  ;  2.  eis  t6  p.y  ixeLV  &ybv)  E',  Xva  Sidy  atrip  &vev  £vyou. 
New.  S’jfi’  sS;  Oort,  iS'pi'  sS  (so  Val.,  Oet.),  or  hipinS  nS;  Marti,  SpaS 
(Rel.  147;  Ru.,  Now.;  but  cf.  Sellin,  Beitrage,  II.  306);  Gr.  S’> v>  nSS. 
—  pep]  Sellin  (Beitrage.  II.  306),  PEn. —  P'DP]  3  evreTap-lvov;  2.  d  veer  t  pap.- 
pbvov;  E',  Sidarpotpo v.  —  opr]  3  and  0.  &Trau8ev<rlav  =  3pPD  (Gr.)  ;  ’A.  dirb 
IpPpipr/ireus  ;  E',  5ia  pavlav ;  3E  picppn.  Ru.  pcpi3.  Marti, 'DpiD. —  □JiE’S] 
Oet.  'i'vb.  Marti,  DP'BBi:'.  —  BipS]  3  <pav\tirp6s  avruv  =  Ot'Sp^  (Gr.) ; 
S  =  ahip  (Ru.);  ’A.  pvx^icrpbs',  2.  5  l<t>dby^a.vro ;  E',  avTTjv 

i(i\a.<T<t>rip.Tiaa.v ;  ST  JWH3P  =  OP'VpD  (Ru.).  Gr.  cr'Sp;  Oet.  3^33.  Oort  om. 
DjpS  v  as  a  dittog.  —  3'pxd  p'«3]  Ru.  3P'XP".  —  VIII.  1.  pdsp  pan  Sn]  3  eis 
k 6\irov  airruv  us  yr)  =  Pspj  [s]p’n  *?N  (Vol.),  or  PCC3  (Gr.);  jJ  ^,|  ,.\nr.  ^ 
Ur*  =  PDC3  13P,  omitting  Sn  (Seb.).  Ru.  VinN(  omitting  pse’33  as  dittog. 
of  P3'53;  Oort,  Pop  I3n)”,  to  be  joined  with  the  last  two  words  of  716 ; 
Houtsma,  Pops  33n  Ss;  Gr.  S'p  for  sn.  —  pb»J3]  Gr.  sugg.  it  may  be  dittog. 
from  PCC3;  Hal.  nps' ;  Gardner,  P^pn.  Read  PEij  '3  (so  We.,  GAS.). — 
nw>  P'3]  Ru.  'P'3.  Gr.  min'  P'3.  —  Spi]  Gr.  Spei ;  Now.  om.  11  as  a  later 
addition.  Marti,  foil,  a  suggestion  of  Che.  (Exp.  1897,  P*  364))  reads  1  “ : 
"  "3*Sp  pS'p  dpp  pq'b’3  prnp_Ss<  —  2.  ip*P  ]  S  adds  c^cjo.  —  Siott"]  ©1L 
and  5  om.  (so  Dathe,  Gr.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti).  —  'pSn]  ©  6  tteos ;  %  1st 
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p.  pi.  suff.;  hence  Oet.  and  Marti  Q'hSn  or  im^N. —  Ru.  om.  v.2  as  in  part 
a  repetition  of  714  and  in  part  a  dittog.;  Marti  om.  vs.* 1-2  as  glosses.  —  3.  mt] 
©  5ti,  k.t.X.;  hence  Gr.  rur  '3  (so  Ru.,  Now.).  —  ion'  omn]  (g  ixSpbv  Kare- 
SLufav  (=  -ion'  or  ion).  Ru.  onS  icn  jin,  joining  first  word  of  v.4  with 
v.8;  Hal.  -ion',  jin. 

8.  Ephraim  —  among  the  natio7is  he  lets  himself  be  mixed ~\ 
On  v.i. ;  although  somewhat  uncertain,*  it  may  be  ac¬ 

cepted  as  a  fairly  satisfactory  reading.  The  meaning  is  not 
is  kneaded ,f  referring  to  the  loss  of  independent  existence  in 
exile ;  nor  does  it  refer  to  the  seeking  for  help  from  the  outside 
nations  ;  }  but  rather  to  the  acceptance  of  the  foreign  fashions 
and  ideas  which  came  in  upon  Israel  in  connection  with  the 
opening  up  of  commercial  relations  with  the  outer  world.  §  This 
is  the  third  or  fourth  time  in  Israel’s  history  when  the  nation 
is  brought  into  intimate  relations  with  the  outside  world.  From 
the  association  with  Assyria,  much  good  will  come ;  for  a  new 
and  larger  horizon  will  be  secured  and  important  steps  forward 
will  be  taken  toward  higher  conceptions  of  God  and  of  the 
world  :  but  with  this  good,  there  is  coming  also  much  that  is 
bad,  much  that  can  “  dissipate  and  confuse  ”  the  weaker  of  the 
nation.  “The  tides  of  a  lavish  commerce  scattered  abroad  the 
faculties  of  the  people,  and  swept  back  upon  their  life  alien 
fashions  and  tempers,  to  subdue  which  there  was  neither  native 
strength  nor  definiteness  of  national  purpose.”  || — Ephraim  — 
he  has  become  a  cake  710 1  turned^  As  a  result  of  mingling  with 
the  foreign  nations  and  accepting  their  ideas,  Israel  has  become 
an  unturned  cake  —  the  round,  flat  cake,  baked  on  hot  stones  If 
(cf.  r  K.  1 9®)  —  a  striking  figure,  which  describes  the  condition 
of  things  at  home  as  growing  out  of  that  abroad.  The  point  of 
emphasis  does  not  rest  on  the  fate  of  the  unturned  cake,  which, 
of  course,  is  destroyed ;  nor  on  the  fact  that,  such  a  cake  being 
half-ruined,  Israel,  likewise,  is  half-ruined ;  **  nor  on  any  specific 
reference  to  their  opinions  concerning  the  worship  of  idols ;  ft 
but  rather  upon  that  weakness  of  the  national  character  which 


*  We.  f  Ras.,  Bauer,  Or, 

I  AE.,  Eich.,  Mau.,  Che.,  Reuss. 

$  Ki,,  Cai.,  Ros.,  Hd.,  Wti.,  et  al, 


||  GAS.  I.  271. 

H  Now.  Arch.  I.  in. 

**  Che.  ft  AE.,  Ki. 
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was  exhibited,  in  the  inconsistencies  of  which  they  were  guilty, 
the  lack  of  thoroughness  with  which  their  plans  were  executed, 
the  wrong  direction  pursued  by  those  in  charge  of  the  national 
policy,  and  the  lack  of  proportion  in  national  effort.  “  How 
better  describe  a  half-fed  people,  a  half-cultured  society,  a  half- 
lived  religion,  a  half-hearted  policy,  than  by  a  half-baked  scone?”* 
—  9.  Strangers  have  devoured  his  strength  and  he  knows  it  not~\ 
The  strangers  are  the  foreign  nations  already  mentioned.  The 
reference  is  a  general  one,  taking  in  all  with  whom  Israel  had 
come  in  contact  in  these  times,  viz.  the  kings  of  Syria,  Hazael,  and 
Benhadad  in  the  times  of  Jehoahaz  (2  K.  812  io32  137) ;  Tiglath- 
pileser,  the  king  of  Assyria,  called  Pul  (2  K.  1519  20),  who  exacted 
tribute  from  Menahem,  and  took  away  territory  from  Pekah 
(2  K.  1529);  and  likewise  the  Philistines  (Is.  911),  and  Egypt, 
with  whom  Israel  was  always  warring.  For  other  cases  of  ns, 
strength ,  used  in  the  sense  of  property,  cf.  Pr.  510  Jb.  622.  VT  xb 
(cf.  Is.  i3)  =  he  does  not  understand  the  meaning  of' the  punish¬ 
ment  (27  515) ;  rather  than,  he  does  not  understand  anything, I 
i.e.  has  not  come  to  discretion,  or  does  not  know  Yahweh.  J  — 
Yea,  gray  hairs  are  sprinkled  upon  him  and  he  knows  it  not] 
Cf.  711  Is.  46*  Ps.  7 19.  The  nation  is  represented  as  passing 
through  the  various  stages  of  human  life.  Israel  has  lost  his 
strength ;  but  that  is  not  all,  he  has  reached  such  an  old  age, 
as  is  seen  from  the  appearance  here  and  there  of  gray  hairs, 
that  there  is  no  hope  of  regaining  the  strength  which  has  been 
lost.  The  inevitable  accompaniment  of  old  age  is  weakness. 
This  representation  of  the  state  as  an  individual,  called  personi¬ 
fication,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  Hebrew  style ; 
cf.  the  suffering  servant  of  Is.  421'9  44lf-  and  the  col¬ 

lective  “I”  of  the  Psalter.  — 10.  The  pride  (or  arrogance')  of 
Israel  has  witnessed  against  him ]  See  on  5s;  cf.  Am.  4s-11. 
Yahweh  is  not  the  witness,  §  but  their  own  pride  of  heart  which 
blinds  them  to  the  sure  fate  that  is  rapidly  overwhelming  them. 
The  evidence  of  arrogance  has  been  very  clear  in  the  historical 
events  of  the  period,  especially  in  their  attempt  now  to  secure 


*  GAS.  I.  273  ;  so  We.,  Now.,  et  al. 
t  Hi.,  Pu.,  Wii.,  Or. 


J  0T,  Theod.,  Abarb. 
Hi.,  Ke.,  Che. 
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Assyria’s  favor,  and  again,  that  of  Egypt.*  —  Yet  they  do  not  return 
to  Yahweh  their  God  and  seek  him  for  all  tins']  Cf.  Is.  9121721. 
The  logical  relationship  of  the  verbs  in  this  verse  is  somewhat 
obscure  on  account  of  the  use  of  the  tenses. |  Some  treat  the 
three  clauses  as  coordinate ;  J  others  §  make  H3SJ  the  predicate 
not  only  of  ptu  but  also  of  the  two  following  clauses,  trans¬ 
lating  :  Then  testifies  against  him  the  pride  of  Israel  and  that 
they  do  not  return  to  Yahweh,  etc.;  but  this  construction  is  cum¬ 
bersome  and  unnecessary;  for  this  use  of  njttl,  v.i.  — 12  c.  I  will 
chastise  them  by  the  abundance  of  their  afflictions ]  This  trans¬ 
lation  (reading  Dmj6  U-1T3  (v.s.))  is  one  of  several  attempts  ( v.s .) 
to  get  a  tolerable  meaning  out  of  the  clause.  Jiff®  as  their  con¬ 
gregation  has  heard \  if  accepted,  would  mean  in  a  general 
sense,  as  has  been  publicly  proclaimed,  either  through  the  prophets 
(cf.  Am.  2llf-  2  K.  1713),  ||  or  if  the  passage  is  late,  through  the 
reading  of  the  law  (Dt.  27  and  28).^"  Of  considerable  interest 
is  the  interpretation  of  Rashi,  who  without  noticing  the  anach¬ 
ronism  understands  this  of  Jeremiah  (37s  42®  308) ;  that  of  Hitzig, 
who  reads:  according  to  what  is  heard  of  (=  concerning)  their 
congregation,  i.e.  the  Assyrian  party  which  (note  la1?')  relied 
especially  on  the  foreign  power;  and  that  of  Ewald,  who  inter¬ 
prets  :  like  a  prophetic  oracle  prophesying  this  very  thing  an¬ 
nounced  to  their  congregation  by  a  former  prophet.  But  with 
(©SjiU  most  commentators  have  found  this  peculiarly  difficult, 
only  IT  and  ’A.  supporting  it.  For  the  reading  proposed,  Ps.  i6u 
Jb.  141  io15  furnish  analogies.  This  clause  is  detached  from 
v.126  and  placed  here  because  (1)  it  is  superfluous  in  v.12,  the 
thought  of  punishment  being  there  already  fully  expressed  ;  more¬ 
over,  this  prosaic  statement  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  figurative 
language  of  vs.11-12;  (2)  it  furnishes  just  the  required  conclusion 
for  the  thought  of  v.10.  —  11.  And  so  Eplwaim  has  become  like  a 
foolish  dove  without  understanding ]  The  dove,  celebrated  in  prov¬ 
erbs**  for  its  simplicity  and  unsuspicious  nature,  flies  thought¬ 
lessly  from  one  danger,  that  of  the  pursuing  hawk,  to  another, 

*  Cf.  especially  GAS.  I.  337.  X  GAS.,  et  al.  ||  Dathe,  Or.,  Wti. 

f  Marti  om.  10  as  a  gloss.  $  Ew.,  We.,  Now.  11  Bauer,  Pu.,  Ke.,  et  al. 

**  Cf.  the  Arabic  proverb,  “There  is  nothing  more  simple  than  the  dove";  a 
similar  proverb  was  current  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
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the  fowler’s  net ;  *  or  having  in  search  of  food  lost  its  home, 
flutters  hither  and  thither  without  purpose  or  plan.|  Such  has 
Israel  become  (cf.  Je.  521).  The  words  “foolish”  and  “without 
understanding  ”  are  here  connected  with  the  dove,  J  not  Ephraim.  § 
Cf.  the  parallel  phrase  aS  non  (Pr.  6s2  f  io13-21),  and  the  phrase 
of  opposite  meaning  ab  D3n  (Pr.  n29). —  To  Egypt  they  cry;  to 
Assyria  they  go]  By  some  these  statements  are  supposed  to  be 
specific  allusions  to  certain  historical  events,  e.g.  the  former  to 
2  K.  173,  the  latter  to  2  K.  1519  (cf.  513  89,13  121).  ||  But  it  is 
better  to  take  it  in  a  more  general  sense  as  referring  to  the 
foreign  policy,  controlled  now  by  the  Assyrian  party,  now  by 
the  Egyptian,  —  a  policy  of  hesitation  and  indecision  which 
marked  the  entire  period  of  the  monarchical  supremacy.^  — 
12.  As  they  go,  I  will  spread  over  them  my  net]  Cf.  Ez.  1213 
i  720  198  32s  Jb.  196.  “iwxa  =  not  wherever  **  nor  the  more, ff  but 
as  soon  as,  J  {  i.e.  as  soon  as  they  seek  the  help  of  other  nations, 
whether  Egypt  §§  or  Assyria.  ||  ||  The  spreading  over  them  of  the 
net  signifies  the  calamity  which  is  about  to  fall  upon  them,  viz. 
the  captivity.  —  Like  birds  of  the  air  I  will  bring  them  down] 
A  poetic  parallel  for  the  preceding  phrase,  expressing  destruc¬ 
tion.  Yahweh  will  bring  them  down,  just  as  birds  of  the  air 
are  brought  down,  i.e.  by  a  bait  which  allures  them,^[  or  by 
missile  weapons.***  — 13.  Alas  for  them  that  they  have  strayed 
from  me]  This  wandering  away  from  Yahweh  does  not  refer  to 
their  acceptance  of  the  calves,  ftt  nor  generally  to  their  lack  of 
obedience  (cf.  Ps.  2iuf)  ;  ||  but,  while  the  language  may  have 
been  drawn  from  the  figure  of  the  foolish  dove  wandering  away 
from  its  nest  (cf.  Is.  162  Pr.  27s),  the  special  sin  rebuked  is  that 
of  seeking  the  help  of  Assyria  and  Egypt.  For  other  cases  of 
■lit  cf.  912  Is.  65  Nu.  2 129  Je.  1327.  —  Destruction  to  them,  that  they 
have  rebelled  against  me  /]  Here  a  stronger  expression  is  em¬ 
ployed,  viz.  that  of  rebellion,  apostasy,  which  means  ( a )  the 

*  So  Hi.,  Hd.,  Che.,  Reuss.  f  Ew.,  Or.  J  Ros.,  Now.  §  Ke.  ||  Ros. 

H  Cf.  McC.  HPM.  §§  631-633,  650,  652  ff.,  677  ff.,  etc. ;  Gu.  Gesch.  pp.  188,  206  f., 
210,  216,  222,  224,  and  art.  “  Israel,"  EB.  §§  30,  34,  36;  Barnes,  art.  "  Israel,  History 
of,"  DB.  II.  512 f. 

**  Pu.  ++ Wii.,  Che.,  GAS.,  Now.  ||||  Jer.,  Ros.  ***  Hd. 

ft  Ew.  §§  Ras.,  AE.  1111  Wii,  Che.  f+t  Ki. 

XU  Hd.,  Ke.,  Wii.,  Che.,  Or.,  Now. 
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breaking  of  bonds  that  have  existed,  and  ( [b )  the  claiming  of 
release  from  former  responsibility.  On  lte>,  v.s. —  And  shall  / 
redeem  them  .  .  .]  Cf.  i314.  The  imperfect  DISK  has  been 
treated  (1)  as  expressing  desire,*  I  have  desired  to  redeem  them, 
but ,  etc.;  (2)  as  a  frequentative  of  past  time,f  I  have  often  re¬ 
deemed  them,  but,  etc.;  (3)  as  conditional,  J  if  I  should,  etc.,  they 
would  only,  etc.;  but  it  is  simpler  to  understand  the  clause  as 
interrogative,  although  no  interrogative  particle  is  prefixed  §  (y.i.)  ; 
or  as  exclamatory,  ||  I  redeem  them  when  they,  etc.!  This  ex¬ 
plains  the  presence  of  TOX  in  the  principal  clause,  although  it 
is  not  especially  emphatic.  There  had  been  frequent  instances 
of  redemption  in  the  past,  but  these  do  not  bear  upon  the 
present  situation. —  When  they  have  spoke?i  lies  about  me]  i.e. 
represent  me  wrongly,  misunderstand  me,  and  think  evil  of  me; 
meaning  by  this  not  simply  that  they  were  acting  as  hypocrites 
in  their  worship,^-  nor  that  they  thought  Yahweh  unable  to  help 
them  (Je.  i4u  44s),**  but  rather  that  their  entire  conception  of 
him  was  wrong,  —  in  other  words,  they  did  not  know  Yahweh. 
— 14.  And  they  have  never  cried  unto  me  with  their  heart] 
Cf.  Ps.  11910;  the  cry  which  has  gone  forth  has  not  been  honest 
and  sincere,  i.e.  from  the  heart,  or  with  (S,  their  hearts  have  not 
cried  unto  me.  Cf.  1  S.  12810  Is.  2913  Ps.  842.  —  But  they  keep 
howling  beside  their  altars  for  corn  and  new  wine]  i.e.  for 
material  blessings,  —  the  beastlike  cry  of  the  animal  for  food, 
etc.,  and  not  the  true  cry  of  a  soul  for  God.  on  their  beds 

cannot  stand,  for  it  must  mean  that  they  eat  the  meal  of  the 
sacrifice,  offered  to  secure  these  material  blessings,  while  reclining 
upon  divans,  or  couches ;  and  this  is  hardly  supposable.  The 
emendation  adopted  (v.s.)  is  quite  simple  and  natural,  and  better 
than  others  proposed,  e.g.  mXtt’O,  kneading-trough  (v.s.),  which 
Nowack  rightly  characterizes  as  affording  no  adequate  sense  ; 
but  Nowack  is  wrong  in  supposing  that  bv  with  TO  must  have 
the  same  meaning  as  bv  with  the  other  words.  For  an  example 
of  a  preposition  used  in  two  senses  in  the  same  verse  cf.  2  in 
43  5’. —  They  cut  themselves,  they  rebel  against  me]  This  ren- 

*  Ras.,  AE.,  Ki.,  Hi.,  Ke.,  Wii.,  Or.,  Che.  §  Geb.,  Reuss,  Now. 

f  Theod.,  Cal.,  Ros.,  Hd.,  Pu.  J  Eich.  ||  We,  H  Bauer,  Rog, 

**  Hi.,  Ke.,  Che.,  et  at. 
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dering  of  an  emended  text  (mw,  v.s.)  represents  the  people 
as  engaged  in  the  well-known  mourning  custom,  forbidden  in 
Dt.  141  Lv.  1  g28  2 15,  but  kept  up  even  in  the  latest  times  (cf. 
1  K.  1828  Je.  166  415  47s  48s7).* * * *  fH®  (min'’),  in  which  “1  occurs 
instead  of  the  suggested  "1,  has  been  translated:  (1)  they  collect 
themselves,  i.e.  to  rebel  f  or  to  eat  and  drink,  |  or  to  buy  wheat 
and  wine  offered  for  sale,  §  or  to  make  solemn  processions  to 
their  idols  (cf.  Jo.  i13ff-  21Gff)  ;  ||  (2)  are  in  distress (3)  excite 
themselves  ;  ** * * §§  (4)  howl,  roar  (cf.  Je.  3023).ft  The  second  word 
(me)  also  needs  emendation,  for  no  is  invariably  followed  by  JO ; 
“no  (z'.i'.),  cf.  416  915  Is.  i23,  gives  the  right  idea.  J  J  — 15.  Although 
it  was  I  who  trained  and  strengthened  their  arms']  To  be  taken  with 
the  following  clause.  The  pronoun  is  emphatic,  and  the  circum¬ 
stantial  clause  expresses  the  idea  of  concession.  The  usual  mean¬ 
ing  of  "IB',  chasten,  punish,  §§  i.e.  strengthened  by  chastisement, 
gives  no  sense.  If  is  retained  it  must  mean  trained,  or  dis¬ 
ciplined,  ||  ||  and  be  taken  with  their  arms  (cf.  Ps.  1834 1441),  unless 
we  read  DTHD’,  I  trained  them  (v.s.).  For  the  phrase  strengthen 
their  arms,  cf.  Ez.  30s4- **,  also  Ps.  io15  7117  1  S.  231  2  Ch.  32s 
Is.  4814  Zc.  1 117. —  Yet  concerning  me  they  keep  thinking  (only)  evil] 
The  base  ingratitude  is  pictured  with  which  they  treat  the  very  one 
who  gave  them  strength  to  secure  their  victories.  This  puts  more 
strongly  the  thought  already  expressed  in  v.13.  That  they  do  think 
evil  of  him  is  evident  from  the  abandonment  of  him  involved  in 
going  after  Egypt  and  Assyria,  for  there  could  be  no  association 
with  these  nations  without  some  recognition  of  their  deities.  Such 
recognition  was  of  course  inconsistent  with  a  right  conception  of 
Yahweh.  There  is  probably  no  reference  to  the  calf-worship.^f 
— 16.  They  turn,  (but)  not  upwards]  Cf.  n7.  This  is  the 
accepted  rendering  of  ffUJT,  but  is  unsatisfactory.  For  discussion 


*  So  (E.  On  this  custom  cf.  WRS.  Sem.  321  f. ;  We.  Reste'2,  181 ;  C.  J.  Ball, 

art.  "Cuttings  of  the  Flesh,"  EB.  §§  1,  2;  Schwally,  Das  Leben  nach  dem  Tode, 

16  ff. ;  Frey,  Tod,  Seelenglaube  und  Seelenkult  im  alt.  Isr.,  134  ff. ;  Griineisen,  Der 

Ahnenkultus  u.  die  Urreligion  Isr.,  73 ;  Zapletal,  Der  Totemismus  u.  d.  Rel.  Isr., 

106-112. 

t  Ras.  §  Ki.  H  S>,  Bauer,  Schm.  ff  Hi. 

+  AE„  Ke.  ||  Ros.,  Hd.,  Or.  **  Ew.  ++  Now. 

§§  So  Ras.,  AE.,  Geb.,  Pu. 

1111  Bau#r,  Ros.,  Hi.,  Ke.,  Now.,  Or.,  Che.,  Reuss,  et  at. 
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of  by  as  a  substantive,  v.i.  Some  understand  by  as  used  for 
nby  =  height,  here  the  highest;*  others,  as  =  jvbu,  the  high , 
exalted  one  =  God  others,  simply  as  an  adverbial  accusative 
=  upwards  others  with  and  &  turn  the  words  around  and 
read  xb  by  =  XX’  by,  to  that  which  is  nothing  =  idols.  §  The 
suggestion  of  byab,  to  Baal,  seems  to  relieve  the  difficulty  and 
is  probably  to  be  accepted ;  v.s.  for  other  suggestions.  —  They 
have  become  like  a  bow  which  swerves ]  Ps.  i202f'.  The  com¬ 
parison  (cf.  Ps.  78s7)  is  not  to  a  bow  (1)  whose  string  has  lost 
its  elasticity,  and  consequently  the  arrow  fails  to  reach  its  mark,  || 
nor  (2)  one  which  cannot  be  used  because  it  is  relaxed, If  nor 

(3)  one  whose  string  breaks  without  shooting  the  arrow,**  nor 

(4)  one  which  strikes  and  wounds  the  bowman, ff  but  rather  (5)  to 
a  bow  which  is  expected  to  shoot  in  one  direction  but  actually 
shoots  in  another,  thus  failing  to  accomplish  its  end.  JJ  It  is 
thus  with  Israel.  Cf.  the  vineyard  which  was  expected  to  yield 
good  grapes,  but  actually  yielded  wild  grapes,  Is.  5* 1 * * *'7. —  Their 
princes  shall  fall  by  the  sword  because  of  the  insolence  of  their 
tongues ]  For  are  not  the  princes  (i.e.  the  leaders)  everywhere 
represented  as  being  primarily  responsible?  Upon  them  espe¬ 
cially  will  fall  the  doom  which  the  sword  of  Assyria  §§  will  execute. 
It  is  because  the  Egyptian  party  has  secured  the  supremacy  that 
this  evil  fate  is  announced.  The  leaders  who  have  persuaded 
their  followers  to  adopt  a  policy  hostile  to  Yahweh’s  teachings 
and  threatenings  will  now  suffer  the  misery  which  must  surely 
follow.  But  what  was  the  character  of  their  tongue  or  language, 
which  has  led  to  this  result?  Was  it  its  roughness,  ||  ||  its  decep¬ 
tive  tone,1f^[  its  haughty  boasting,***  its  pride,  depending  upon 
Egypt  as  protection, tft  its  mockery  and  scepticism,  its  inso¬ 
lence  as  displayed  toward  Yahweh,  JJJ  its  bitterness ?§§§  Why 
should  we  have  expected  “falseness”?  Only  here  and  Je.  1517 
is  nyt  used  of  men;  elsewhere  ( e.g .  Is.  io5-25  135,  etc.,  v.i.) 


*  Mau.,  Hes.  t  Ki.,  Cal.,  Hd.,  Pu. 

I  Hi.,  Ew.,  Sim.,  Ke.,  Wfi.,  Or.,  Che.,  Reuss.  §  Bauer. 

||  Ke.,  Reuss,  We.  II  Ew.  **  2.  (r/.j.),  Ros.  ft  Jer.,  Or. 

It  Rashi,  Ki.,  Cal.,  Geb„  Hi.,  Hd.,  Sim.,  Pu.,  Wu„  Now.,  Che.,  GAS. 

§$  Cf.  Meinhold's  view  that  Syria  is  alluded  to,  not  Assyria.  ||||  Rashi. 

1111  Ki.,  Ros.,  Pu.  ***  Cal.  tt+  Hd.  JJJ  Wii.,  Now.,  Or.,  Che.  GAS 
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only  of  Yahvveh ;  hence  the  suggestion  of  my  tongue  (i.e.  Yah- 
weh’s)  ;  but  upon  the  whole  the  rendering  insolence  satisfies 
the  context.  This  insolence  of  tongues  has  been  exhibited  espe¬ 
cially —  in  the  land  of  Egypt ]  Cf.  Isaiah’s  sermons  at  this  same 
time  against  the  representatives  of  the  Egyptian  party.  The 
words  this  their  scorn  are  a  gloss*  explaining  the  'b  art  (v.s.). 
While  they  are  depending  upon  Egypt,  boasting  of  their  strength, 
only  scorn  and  derision  will  Egypt  accord  them.f  For  other 
treatments  of  DJI)1?,  v.s.;  but  cf.  Ewald  —  that  is  their  scorn  with 
the  land  of  Egypt.  Nothing  now  may  interpose  to  stay  the  doom 
of  a  people  whose  apostasy  and  treachery  are  so  evident.  De¬ 
struction  is  certain.  —  VIII.  1.  To  thy  mouth  with  the  trumpet  /] 
The  text  is  difficult  and  perhaps  corrupt,  both  (!f)  and  &  grouping 
the  consonants  so  as  to  make  words  different  from  those  in 
iftfUE  (vs.).  Nothing  is  to  be  said  for  the  emendations  pro¬ 
posed  (v.s.)  ;  nor  is  the  case  quite  so  bad  as  is  thought  by 
Nowack,  who  leaves  the  clause  untranslated.  =  mouth  (Pr.  53 
S'  Jb.  3 130;  cf.  also  Ct.  513  7°).  J  It  is  the  sounding  of  the  alarm 
uttered  to  the  prophets  by  Yahweh,  for  the  enemy  is  now  approach¬ 
ing  (cf.  5’  ”•  Am.  51  ff-  Is.  5 23  ff-  717).  —  For  an  eagle  (comes  down)  upon 
the  house  of  Yahweh]  For  text,  v.s.  The  Assyrian,  cf.  Dt.  2 S49 
(not  including  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  Roman  armies  §),  will 
come  with  the  swiftness  of  the  eagle  (cf.  the  description  of  his 
march  in  Is.  52630).  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  alarm  ;  ||  and 
not  a  further  command  to  the  prophet  to  fly  like  an  eagle  to 
Yahweh’s  house.f  The  attack  will  be  made  upon  Yahweh’s 
house,  i.e.  not  the  temple  in  Jerusalem,**  nor  the  temple  in 
Samaria, ft  nor  the  people  of  Israel  JJ  (Nu.  127),  but  rather  the 
land  of  Israel,  as  also  in  q13  (cf.  93).  §§  Here  is  to  be  compared 
the  Assyrian  name  for  Palestine,  Ml  Ifurnri,  ||  ||  and  for  a  king¬ 
dom  in  North  Syria,  hit  Adini.  —  Because  they  have  transgressed 
my  covenant  (—ordinance)  and  trespassed  against  my  law'] 
Clearly  a  later  addition.fi  For  this  use  of  ma,  cf.  2  K.  iC 


*  Oort  (t'.r.) ;  Marti  om.  166  as  a  gloss. 

t  Cal.,  Ros.,  Hcl.,  Sim.,  Pu„  Ke.,  Wii.,  Now.,  Or.  +  Ki„  Hd„  GAS.,  RDB 
$  Jer.,  Pu.  ||  Ros.,  Hd.,  Ew.,  ct  at.  H  AE. ;  cf.  Hi.  **  |er.,  Theod. 
ft  Evv.  Cal.,  Bauer,  Hd.,  Ke.,  Wii.,  Or.  $$  Hi.,  Now.,  Che, 

llll  Cf.  A'A  T.s  247.  HH  Cf.  Now.,  Oort  (v.j.). 
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Je.  116  341318  Ps.  10510;*  but  these  ordinances  (consider  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant  or  Ordinances)  are  based  upon  the  con¬ 
stitutional  agreement  which  was  understood  to  have  been  entered 
into  between  Israel  and  Yahweh  at  Sinai  (v.i.).  Tnin  here  (cf. 
also  4b)  refers  to  a  written  law  which  was  “  more  ethical  and 
religious  than  ceremonial.”  f  —  2.  To  me  they  will  ( then )  cry , 
My  God,  we  know  thee,  we  Israel ]  To  me  is  in  strong  contrast 
with  those  to  whom  they  have  turned  in  the  past.  This  will 
take  place  when  the  disaster  is  upon  them,  cf.  5 15  6lff\  The 
cry  will  be  one  claiming  relationship  with  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  Yahweh,  which  is  urged  as  a  ground  for  deliverance.  Just 
so  Yahweh  is  represented  as  recognizing  Israel  in  Is.  431.  The 
utterance  is  intentionally  broken  and  rough.  The  singular  my 
God,  used  of  each  individual  J  (cf.  Is.  5'18  1  S.  s'n),  passes  abruptly 
into  the  plural,  the  nation  as  a  whole.  It  is  interesting  that  © 
and  &  omit  Israel  (v.s.),  which  is  in  apposition  with  the  we  of 
the  preceding  verb.  §  This  is  simply  a  prediction  of  the  coming 
time  when  Israel  will  view  the  situation  in  a  different  manner 
from  that  employed  at  present.  It  is  not  a  question  of  astonish¬ 
ment,  ||  nor  is  the  language  ironical, If  or  potential.* § **  Cf.  Well- 
hausen’s  suggested  translation  :  “  to  me,  they  cry  :  ‘  My  God  ’ ; 
but  I  know  thee,  O  Israel.”  —  3.  For  Israel  hath  spurned  the 
good~\  Yahweh’s  thought  —  hardly  an  answer,  as  most  com¬ 
mentators  take  it.  “The  good  ”  thus  rejected  with  loathing  (v.i.) 
includes  everything  for  which  Yahweh  has  stood  —  as  opposed 
to  the  turning  to  Assyria  and  Egypt — as  well  as  Yahweh  him¬ 
self;  ft  cf.  Am.  54  614.  Seek  me  =  seek  the  good.  alto  without 
the  article  is  especially  strong.  '3  found  in  ©  is  to  be  restored. 
The  whole  case  has  been  stated  ;  again  goes  forth  the  proc¬ 
lamation  :  let  the  foe  pursue  hini\  On  the  form,  v.i. 

8.  anoN]  Emph.  pos.;  to  drop  the  second  one  ( v.s .)  leaves  the  construe- 

a 

tion  with  run  awkward. — SSian’]  Cf.  Ar.  Jo,  moisten;  Assyr.  halilu  = 
pour  out ;  Syr.  Wo  (in  derivatives)  mix.  This  is  only  occurrence  of 
Hithpo.;  Qal.  =  mix,  is  used  of  confusion  of  speech  in  Gn.  II7-9  (J),  but 


*  See  Che.  f  Now.;  cf.  Or.  on  812.  J  Hi.,  Hd.,  Ke.,  Wii.,  McC.,  Now.,  Che. 

§  Geb„  Ros.,  Hi.,  Ew.,  Hd.,  Pu.,  Ke.,  Che.,  Now.,  et  at.  ||  Ew.  II  Hi. 

**  Hd.  ft  So  Jer.,  AE.,  Ki. 
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chiefly  of  the  mixing  of  flour  with  oil  in  sacrifices,  e.g.  Nu.  718  Lv.  25;  it  is 
distinctly  characteristic  of  P.  This  verb  is  used  intentionally  in  view  of  the 
figure  of  the  cake  in  the  next  clause.  The  derivation  from  SS2  =  nSs  waste 
away  (so  Ew.,  BSZ.)  is  unnecessary  and  without  support,  and  renders  the 
significance  of  D’Dpa  obscure,  while  no  sufficient  reason  for  the  use  of  Hithpo. 
appears  (Now.).  —  ’S3]  Here  with  a  ptcp.,  more  frequently  with  nouns;  cf. 
2  S.  i21  Ps.  194.  Note  the  perfect  symmetry  of  the  two  lines  and  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  -  in  86  (four  times).  —  9.  tom]  Introducing  a  circ.  cl.  with  vb.  in 
pf.  —  ipi:]  This  is  the  only  case  where  this  vb.  is  used  intransitively  (Ki., 
Hi.,  Sim.,  Ke.,  Wii.,  Now.);  cf.  Ex.  24®  291G  1>0.  Its  regular  meaning  is  to 
t/irow,  scatter  copiously  (cf.  Assyr.  zaraku),  and  it  is  most  commonly  used  of 
the  dashing  of  the  sacrificial  blood  against  the  altar,  e.g.  Lv.  72.  Perhaps  here 
used  in  a  middle  sense;  cf.  fSn,  5®  (Or.).  — 10.  pni  Ssa]  On  concessive  force 
of  2,  cf.  Ko.  394  i;  BDB.90A — 11.  3S  p«]  Circ.  cl. — wn  . . .  D'lXD]  Emph. 
pos.;  Nip  =  call  for  help  is  more  often  construed  with  a  prep,  than  with  acc.  as 
here,  hipn  =  acc.  of  end  of  motion ;  on  omission  of  n_  directive,  cf.  Ivo.  330  c. 

—  isnp]  Recession  of  tone  and  retention  of  vowel  are  due  apparently  to  a  desire 
to  secure  the  same  rhythm  in  'p  'XD  as  in  'Si  'irx.  This  artistic  effort  reminds 
us  of  some  of  Isaiah’s  uses  of  paronomasia;  cf.  Is.  jUf.  22f.# — 12.  omD'N]  For 
other  examples  of  retention  of  the  initial  '  in  Hiph.  of  '"D  verbs,  cf.  D'j'C'n 
(=D':'C'c)  1  Ch.  122;  nut'2,  Pr.  4®;  itshi,  Ps.  59;  but  the  unusual  form 
and  the  fact  that  this  is  the  only  instance  of  the  Hiph.  of  this  vb.  make  it 
probable  that  this  is  an  error  for  did_'n;  cf.  Bo.  437  f\  GK.  24  f  ’job]  Ko. 
II.  i.,  p.  356  d )  ;  Ew.8  131c.  —  ornpS  PDK’d]  per  is  regularly  followed  by  a  gen., 
which  may  be  either  attributive  (Ex.  231),  subjective  or  objective;  in  the 
latter  case  it  =  report  concerning.  The  construction  here  with  a  following 
prep,  is  duplicated  only  in  Is.  23®  —  D'lxeS  per  ic\sr,  where  the  translation 
when  the  report  reaches  Egypt  is  required  by  the  context  (Gr.  and  Marti,  how¬ 
ever,  declare  the  construction  in  Isaiah  ungrammatical  and  emend  to  per'). 
But  according  to  a  report  to  their  congregation  furnishes  no  sense  here;  and 
it  seems  necessary  to  regard  the  text  as  corrupt.  — 13.  itr  .  .  .  in]  'in  ex¬ 
presses  denunciation  here  rather  than  grief,  as  appears  from  the  parallel  ir. 
This  is  the  only  instance  of  ia»  used  as  a  denunciatory  particle;  a  closely  re¬ 
lated  usage  appears  in  Je.  208.  —  'tiJN'i]  Emph.  :=  and  will  /,  the  contrast 
being  both  with  the  previous  and  the  following  clauses;  for  the  interrog. 
without  particle,  cf.  GK.  150  a;  on  use  of  impf.,  cf.  GK.  107  n.  — 1211]  Introd. 
circ.  clause  with  concessive  fore t  —  though  they ,  or  while  they.  —  14.  lS'Sp] 
Other  cases  of  this  formation  in  this  same  vb.  are  Is.  I52f-  167  Je.  4831  and 
Is.  6514  (  =  l^'^n);  cf.  3'By,  Jb.  2421.  For  explanation,  cf.  GK.  70  d ; 
Kd.  I.  i.,  p.  421.  —  onuse’D  Sp]  The  various  emendations  proposed  ( v.s .)  are 
due  to  a  feeling:  (1)  that  Sp  should  have  same  force  here  as  with  pi  and 
rwn;  (2)  that  tS'S”  and  Ml'  both  refer  to  sacrificial  customs;  cf.  1  K.  1828. 

—  mum]  Has  been  connected  with:  (1)  iu  —  to  sojourn  and  rendered  they 
assemble  themselves  (so  AE.,  Ki.,  Thes.,  Wii.,  AV.,  RV.)  ;  (2)  wu  =  to  quarrel , 
and  rendered,  they  excite  themselves  (so  Ew.),  but,  (1)  is  inappropriate  here 
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and  (2)  always  implies  a  stirring  up  of  strife  or  war;  moreover,  Hithpo.  of 
•vu  is  otherwise  not  found.  <§’s  reading,  which  involves  the  slight  change  from 
1  to  i,  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  context.  —  niD’]  TiD,  turn  aside,  depart, 
is  never  construed  with  2;  hence  it  seems  necessary  to  point  rPD'  from  -no 
=  rebel,  though  impf.  of  v>D  does  not  elsewhere  occur.  Note  the  parallel 
phrase  in  v.13,  '2  lyiPfl  ’2. — 15.  '2N1]  Emph.;  note  exactly  parallel  const. 
Am.  29;  cf.  v.13  of  this  chap.  —  For  other  instances  of  2B’n,  followed 
by  bn  =  by,  cf.  Je.  4920  5045.  — 16.  by  n1?]  Cf.  by  bn,  1 17;  by  opn,  2  S.  231;  and 
the  reverse  idea,  nSyn1?  me,  Is.  821.  If  jdfl®  be  correct,  by  is  here  a  subst. 
used  adverbially,  and  an  adversative  particle  =  but  must  be  supplied;  at  best 
the  construction  is  exceedingly  irregular.  In  both  cases  by  has  _  because 
of  strong  accent.  —  it]  Only  here  and  Ps.  13212,  where  it  has  relative  force; 
but  in  Mishnah  it  is  the  regular  fem.  of  nr;  cf.  n't,  2  K.  619,  etc.,  and  it,  Ps.  6212, 
etc.;  cf.  GK.  34  b,  Ko.  44.  According  to  Ki.,  Ros.,  and  Now.,  it  =  ntc; 
while  Ew.  (fol.  by  Ke.)  makes  it  =  nr  by  a  dialectical  difference  in  the  method 
of  pronunciation;  cf.  Ew.8  183  a.  —  ojyS]  Suffix  in  view  of  T12  V?c'  must  be 
taken  as  an  objective  gen.  =  scorn  over  them.  —  V III.  1.  q2n  Sn]  For  similar 
abrupt  utterances  see  5®  Ju.  514  Is.  820  Ex.  2719  Pr.  2026;  cf.  Ko.  355  l,  m. 

O 

■jn  is  derived  from  ~|jn  (of  unknown  meaning)  as  appears  from  Syriac  j  ni  .. 

a,-'  - 

Arab.  It  regularly  denotes  palate,  gums,  etc.,  always  referring  to  the 

interior  of  the  mouth,  never  to  the  lips.  —  T2’J2]  The  nsw  is  probably  to  be 
identified  with  the  griffon-vulture,  eagles  being  rare  in  Palestine;  cf.  Now. 
Arch.  I.  84;  Tristram,  NHB.  172  fif. ;  Dr.  on  Dt.  1412.  This  vulture  was  an 
eater  of  carrion  (Jb.  3980  Pr.  3017)  and  was  often  mentioned  in  Assyrian  in¬ 
scriptions  (nasru).  For  other  references  to  its  swiftness,  2  S.  i23  Je.  4922. 
—  2.  m  'nSs]  The  sg.  suff.  is  strange  in  view  of  foil.  pi.  vb.;  \-iSn  occurs  also  in 
225  (a  late  passage),  98- 17.  Other  suff.  with  O’hSn  are  q_,  4s  91  127  10  134  142; 
V-,  98;  n_,  141;  cn_,  i7  36  4I2  54  719.  The  use  of  suff.  with  the  divine 
name  is  much  more  frequent  than  in  Amos,  where  it  occurs  only  in  28  (on_); 
412  814  and  916  (q_) ;  526  (c2-),  at  least  two  of  these  passages  being  late. — 
3.  ion']  On  unusual  form  of  suff.  cf.  GK.  60  d.  It  is  jussive,  not  indie.,  and 
this  is  thought  to  account  for  the  1  (Now.).  —  mm  m2]  Cf.  oficos  6eov,  1  Tim. 
315  Heb.  36  (cf.  32)  Zc.  95. 


§  10.  Israel’s  kings  and  idols  displeasing  and  destructive. 

84"14.  —  Israel’s  kings  are  of  no  divine  appointment ;  and  the  calf 
set  up  at  Samaria  will  be  utterly  destroyed,  S4-6.  The  storm  of 
destruction  will  overwhelm  the  entire  nation ;  the  fact  is,  Israel  is 
already  being  swallowed  up  among  the  nations,  87-10.  Israel’s  zeal 
in  worship  is  only  zeal  in  sinning,  no  regard  being  paid  to  the 
divine  admonitions.  Yahweh,  instead  of  granting  acceptance  of 
his  sacrifices,  will  bring  visitation  and  exile,  811"13. 
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This  piece  has  been  greatly  modified  by  insertions.  These  are  as  follows : 
i)  m3'  jyob  (v.4);  2)  p'p)  iSdv  xb  'HD  ny  (v.5);  3)  13  yen  px  '*733  (v.8); 
4)  the  whole  of  v.10  (».*.);  5)  the  whole  of  v.14  (v.i.).  The  following  trans¬ 
position  is  necessary:  03  'on  mn  (v.6)  to  follow  D'Oitjj  (v.4),  no*  (v.7)  being 
treated  as  going  with  what  precedes.  With  these  modifications  of  the  text, 
the  piece  falls  simply  and  naturally  into  three  strophes  of  eight  lines  each, 
each  strophe  in  turn  including  two  halves  of  four  lines  each.  The  measure  is 
a  mixture  of  tetrameter  and  trimeter. 

4.  13'2’n]  Hal.  -nfrn. —  'npn']  ©  iyviii picrdv  p.01. —  12’?]  Read  'lioy. — 
m3']  Read  pi.  with  ©£U®3L,  viz.  mm'.  Ru.  'Pipn.  —  5.  rut]  ©  awi- 
Tpopai  rbv  piaxov  gov  —  'nit  (Vol.;  so  also  Hal.),  or  rat  (Stek.,  Gr.),  or  nit 
(Ko.  SHI.  241).  Complut.  and  codd.  22,  36,  42  =  dirbfipi\j/ov;  cod.  86, 

P 

dTrbppi\//e;  £  =  inn  (Seb.) ;  A.,  dirwdr)aav  pbaxovs  cron;  Z.,  dnefiXydy) 

.  .  .;  0.,  dw bf>p up ai;  E',  dirop'b.riTbs  gov  iarlv  6  pbaxos;  E projectus  est  vitulus 
tuns;  ®  Nbiy  nm  ipts;  3L  coniri,  etc.  Read,  with  Oort,  raw  {ThT.  and 
Em. ;  so  We.,  Val.,  Now.).  Wkl.  ( Untersuch .  182),  'nmr  (so  Marti). 
BSZ.  nut.  —  ’on]  Umb.  isx  (so  Wii.).  —  03]  Oort  ( ThT .  and  Em.),  '3. — 
lb 31']  Hal.  1*7 3-in.  One  cod.  of  de  R.  *731'  (so  also  Oort,  ThT.  and  Em.). 

—  P'pj]  ©  KaOapiaQyvai ;  ’A.,  ddipudrjvai ;  Z.,  Ka6ap6ijvai ;  E  emundari ; 

p 

£  )  1]  Wkl.  (  Untersuch .  182),  npil'pJ,  using  D  '3  from  beginning  of  v.6. 

Gardner,  p3,  the  1  of  'pi  being  a  dittog.  of  prec.  1,  and  the  p  an  error  for  3. 
Oort,  N\p)  or  piijin,  inf.  Niph.  of  Nip. — -6.  SNntP'O  '3]  ©  iv  rip  T<r/iaijX, 

joining  with  v.6 ;  3L  in  Istrahel.  Gr.  '*7'iN  idid.  Oort  om.  '3  and  joins  'C'D 
to  v.6.  Meinhold,  e»'N  mo  '3.  Hal.  't £"  P'3,  joining  to  v.6.  Ru.  reconstructs 
intyy  ichn  pni^pn  '?,  to  follow  plots’  (v.6),  the  words  "ill  nnn  being  misplaced. 

—  Nim]  Om.  1  with  £  (so  also  Scholz,  We.,  Gr.,  Gu.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Gardner, 
Marti).  —  Nin  D'.nbN  Nbi]  Another  reading,  Nin  ombx  Nb  ombNi. —  3’33B' '3] 
©  5i6rt  irXavQv  =  oaltti  or  33'r  (Vol.) ;  Z.,  dKardararos  ;  E',  pep.f Seiiivv  ■, 

E  in  ciranearum  telas ;  £  j.-n  =  D'33i3;  (Seb.);  cod.  86,  waparX-rialuis 

rip  tt)s  dpdxvys  limp.  Read,  with  Oort  and  Now.,  0'33iS’3.  Gr.  P'ddbo, 
spider-webs.  Ru.  t3'33j)  nip?,  or  D'3m  (cf.  Ju.  126).  St.  Q'n3tsi  '3. — 
ppoii’  Si?]  ©  and  £  =  'is’  pbiy,  as  in  v.6.  Wkl.  om.  as  gloss ;  Ru.  om.  as 
repetition.  —  7.  lym]  Ru.  lyit.  —  npoiDi]  ©  Kal  t/  KaraarpoipTi  avToiv  = 
DPDiDi,  Aramaicism  (Vol.) ;  Z.,  Kal  GVGGeiGpbv ;  0.,  teal  Karaiylda.  Gardner, 
nnoiDl  =  and  its  end.  —  imp']  ©  iKSi^erai  avrd  =  iX3p;  (Vol.).  — .  .  .  nop 
nop  PIS’?’]  ©  Spdypa  ovk  ex01'  Igx^v  T°v  TroirjGai  (LXevpov ;  Z.,  Grax^ei 

SiKapiroi,  p,7)  TroioCvres  AXevpov. —  lb]  Read,  with  We.,  nb  (so  Marti).  Oort 
{ThT.  and  Em.),  onb.  Gr.  )d^. —  nc?' '3]  Marti,  nfc1?  '3. —  8.  vn]  Oet. 
and  Marti,  n m.  Ru.  iTn  (cf.  Je.  2228).- — 13  yen  px]  ©  SlxP’tI^tov  l  3?  in*- 
mundum.  —  9.  lb?  non]  Ru.  ib?h  om.  —  mt£»x]  Oort  {Em.),  nnnrx.  —  xno 
lb  1113]  ©  dvidaXev  Ka&  iavrbv  ;  Z.,  Kal  ovk  dvidaXev  iv  ipol;  cod.  86,  ws 
Svaypos  povd^iov  Kad  iavrbv  Siairibptvos.  Gr.  71')  'fl  (cf.  Is.  14s1).  Marti 
transfers  this  phrase  to  follow  'it"  ybsi  (v.8),  and  reads  'ill  O'nox  —  O’ncx] 
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©,  'A.,  2.,  and  9.  join  with  preceding  context.  We.  D’pxd  (so  Val.,  Oet., 
Now.2,  Marti).  Oort  ( Aw .),  onxpSi,  for  'n  lb. —  manN  upp]  ©  5 Qpa 
i]yairr)<rav  =  12PN  D'JJPN  (Vol.);  U  munera  dederunt  amatoribus  suis ; 

' *  0  0  ••  7 

&  Va- 3  =  nans  jjpn  (Seb.).  Gr.  un«  jjpn  (cf.  91).  We.  up' (so 

Val.,  Oet.,  Marti).  Ru.  D'Ha  uppj.  Oort  (Em.),  D'aPN  upj. —  10.  '3  dj]  ©  did 

6.  7  '» 

roOro;  cod.  86,  aXXd  Kal  6rav. —  1JP’]  ©  irapadoB-paovraL,  and  £*>  ^  Vn  «■  i 
(=  urn). —  npp]  S  om,  —  oxapN]  Oet.  dx'dn  (so  Meinhold)  or  oxsin.  Ru. 
0X3(3%  with  the  subject  npy,  which  is  to  be  taken  as  the  name  of  some  Assyr. 
people.  —  lSp'i]  Read,  with  ©,  rat  KOTraaova-iv,  r?pm  (so  also  We.,  Or.,  Ru., 

Now.,  Oort  (Aw.);  cf.  GAS.).  ’A.,  Kal  XiTaveihroucriv ;  2.,  Kal  p.evovcriv ; 

-  >  * 

0.,  Kal  Sia\ePpov(ri ;  U  et  quiescent ;  S  ^  ~  .  1  /Mn  —  mu'l  (Seb.);  5T  JlDan\ 
Gr.  wS'i  or  iSppp  (so  Val.,  Oet.,  Marti).  Oet.  irari  or  ■iSarri.  Hal.  ibnp. 
Ru.  ipp(?).  Gu.  iSmi. —  ayn]  Ru.  oya,  oy  being  the  name  of  some  Assyrian 
province.— ncdo]  Read,  with  ©  and  9.,  toB  xpl£LV>  niroia  (so  Oort  ( ThT . 
and  Em.),  Kue.  ( Einl .),  Che.,  Gr.,  Val.,  Ru.,  Loft.,  GAS.,  Hal.,  Marti). 
’A.,  cbA  App-aro s;  2.,  airo  cpifiov.  —  pSn]  and  2.,  pi.;  ©SHU,  A.,  Arab., 

and  many  codd.  of  Kennicott  and  de  R.  join  to  following  word  by  1  (so  also 
Oort  ( ThT .  and  Em.),  We.,  Gr.,  Ru.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Hal.).  —  onr]  Linder 
(NAT.  XXXIII.  (i860),  746),  oni.  — 11.  NonS]  ©  joins  with  foil,  clause,  e/s 
apaprlas.  Omit  with  We.  (so  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti).  Or.  NgnS  (so  Oet.;  cf.  Gu., 
Now.);  Oort  (ThT.  and  Em.),  xanS,  —  pinato]  Hal.  P'oxp.  —  NanS]  ©  om. 
(so  also  Gu.),  and  adds  7iyam)/j.tva  from  v.13  (Vol.);  2.,  e/s  apaprlav ;  U  in 

Q  V  9  Q  7 

delictum  ;  S  j-S3  =  Sipj  NanS,  or  an  'S  (Seb.).  Oort  and  Ru.  om.  last 

two  words  of  this  verse  as  a  repetition.  — 12.  iS_aiP3N]  £>  adds  “and”  (so 

alsoGr.).  Zeydner  (  ThSt.  VI.  249),  a'P3N. —  'PPP  ’ap]  ©  tt\t)8os  Kal  rd  vipupui 

iwv  (—  ’PP1P1  an)  ;  ’A.,  ir\~qdvvop.lvo\is  vbpiovs;  2.,  7rXij07;  v6p.wv  px>v  ;  U  multi- 
7  >  0  V  > 

plices  leges  meas ;  S  ^oAol?  1^0-“.  Gr.  ( Gesch .  II.  i.  469;  so  Oort,  ThT. 
and  Em.),  'min  nap.  Hi. 'PP^n  ah  (so  We.,  Val.,  Sm.  (Eel.  283  f.),  Gu.,  Loft., 
Marti).  Zeydner  ( TkSt.  VI.  249),  ’Ppipi  ah.  Oet.  iph'in  rhap.  —  ioa]  Ru. 

7  **  7 

ipdkj.  —  iat£’pj]  %>  i-l|  =  ait’n  with  obj.  (Seb.).  — 13.  nat 

'anan]  ©  Bwiaar-fipi.a  rd  yyairryxlva  =  D’aiPN  D’nat  (Vol.),  joined  to  v.12; 
2.,  Bvalas  liraXKrj'Kovs ;  9.,  Bvalas  peTaepopwv;  ’A.,  BvaLas  (pipe  (pipe;  U  ho- 

p  p  er.  er\ 

stias  offerent;  £>  |a  .0  n  j_«.S3.  Oort  and  Ru.  om.  Marti,  13pn  nar; 
Sim.  -p  'nar.  —  ipan]  S,  ’A.,  and  9.  join  to  prec.  context;  ©  5i6ti  lav  Blnrounv 
Bvalav.  Oort  (Aw.)  man.  Marti,  -lnajM.  —  lSaN'l  p»a]  ©  Kal  (p&ywow  Kpla. 
Oort  (Aw.),  -a  iSasoi.  Oort  and  Ru.  ’a  iSaNP  nar.  Oet.  -lSati'  pfc’au  —  ppo’i] 
We.  om.  i.  Oort  ppm  (cf.  ©).  —  law'  D'pxd]  ©  adds  (so  also  Gu.)  ra!  Iv 
’Aaavplois  aK&Bapra  (payovrai.  Hal.  transposes  'W  "o  non  to  end  of  v.9. 

14.  PlSsm]  ©  rep-lv-q.  Besredka  ( Rev .  etudes  Juives,  1893),  Pia’Sn. — 
P’PJOPn]  ©  to.  6ep.l\ia  avruiv  (so  1L).  Ru.  l’pjppts  (so  Oort  ( Em .),  Marti). 
Gr.  JP’PIDPN.  Oort  treats  v.14  as  inserted  later  from  Amos  (so  Scholz,  We., 
Ru.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Marti;  cf.  Seesemann). 
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4.  Since  they  have  made  kings ,  but  not  from  me]  This  is  not  a 
reference  to  (i)  a  contemporary  king,  e.g.  Menahem  (cf.  716)  ;* 
nor  to  (2)  the  godless  way  of  choosing  kings  referred  to  in  f-6-7 
nor  to  (3)  the  fact  of  frequent  choosing  and  deposition  of  kings 
in  the  time  of  the  prophet  (cf.  f-7  810  2  K.  15)4  The  prophet 
has  in  mind  rather  the  circumstances  under  which  the  kingdom 
was  divided,  the  establishment  of  Jeroboam  I.,  and  the  history 
in  detail,  which  followed  these  events.  §  He  clearly  condemns 
the  schism,  although  this  had  come  about  in  part  as  the  result 
of  prophetic  work  (1  K.  n29'31  121524).  This  contradiction  is 
one  which  is  to  be  expected  as  between  prophets  of  a  higher 
and  lower  rank,  and  between  those  of  an  earlier  and  later  period. 
“A  prophet  could  only  declare  the  will  of  God  with  regard  to 
the  particular  case  laid  before  him.”  ||  The  contradiction  is 
not  reconciled  by  the  statement  that  while  Jeroboam  was  God’s 
choice  the  people  did  not  consult  him  (God)  at  the  time,  or 
that  Jeroboam,  after  being  told  God’s  purpose,  took  wrong  means 
to  accomplish  it. If  The  two  accounts  proceed  from  different 
points  of  view.  In  one,  the  schism  is  a  punishment  upon  Reho- 
boam  and  his  followers ;  in  the  other,  it  is  the  source  of  the  evils 
in  existence  in  the  prophetic  times.  —  (And)  since  they  have  made 
princes ,  but  I  knew  (them)  no/~\  This  is  only  the  poetical  repetition 
of  the  idea  contained  in  the  former  line,  referring  perhaps  to  the 
subordinate  officers  of  the  royal  administration  ; * §  **  cf.  34  f  810 1310. 
To  know  is  to  recognize,  i.e.  to  approve,  regard  as  one’s  own,  cf. 
Jb.  921  344  Ps.  i6.  Others,  without  sufficient  ground,  treat  lTtrn 
as  ==  won,  and  they  remove  them  ft  (v.i.). —  With  their  silver  and 
gold  made  by  them  into  idols ]  Here  for  the  first  time  a  prophet 
speaks  against  making  images  of  Yahweh,  and  while  the  calves  of 
Jeroboam  are  included  (some  limit  the  reference  to  these  JJ),  the 
wider  reference  is  to  Israel’s  religious  history.  §§  The  prophet 
desires  to  place  together  two  facts  in  Israel’s  history,  and  to  show 
that  they  are  correlated.  These  are  the  kings  established  by  men, 
and  the  gods  manufactured  by  men ;  as  with  one,  so  with  the 

*  Hi.  f  Ros.  J  Bauer,  Wii.,  We.,  Marti. 

§  AE.,  Ki.,  Ew.,  Hd.,  Sim.,  Pu.,  Ke.,  Che.,  Reu.,  Now.  ||  Che.;  cf.  Reu.,  Now. 

H  Ki.,  Cal.,  Pu.  ft  Ras.,  AE.  §$  Sim.,  We. 

**  Hi.,  Sim.  jt  Now. 
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other.*  —  That  they  may  be  cut  off  ]  For  text  v.s.  The  subject  is 
either  the  silver  and  gold,  or  the  idols, f  but  not  the  people.  J  If 
jftrlfli  is  retained,  the  verb  is  collective.  Destruction  was,  to  be 
sure,  the  result  of  their  idolatry  ;  but  since  Israel  “  knew  or  could 
have  known  ”  the  result,  to  engage  in  idolatry  was  to  purpose  de¬ 
struction.  Purpose  and  result  are  not  always  clearly  to  be  distin¬ 
guished.  §  This  clause  breaks  the  continuity  of  thought,  anticipates 
the  idea  that  is  to  follow,  makes  an  incomplete  line,  and  spoils  the 
symmetry  of  the  strophic  division ;  it  is  better  to  regard  it  as  a 
gloss.  —  Mine  anger  is  kindled  against  them ]  This  clause,  trans¬ 
ferred  from  6h,  fits  better  in  this  place,  furnishes  the  principal 
idea,  and  prepares  the  way  for  the  more  specific  statement  with 
which  v.5  begins.  Its  removal  from  between  5a  and  56  assists 
greatly  in  improving  the  thought  of  vs.5a"d6||  (v.i.)  ;  cf.  Nu.  ii33 
2  K.  23213  Is.  5s*.  —  5.  I  loathe  thy  calf,  O  Samaria ]  This  render¬ 
ing  (based  upon  the  emendation  of  rotX  for  ret)  accords  with  the 
clause  which  precedes  ( mine  anger,  etc.),  and  comes  appropriately 
into  close  connection  with  the  first  part  of  v.6  (cf.  io15).  Other 
renderings  based  on  slight  modifications  of  text  (v.s.)  are  :  (i)  he 
loathes  thy  calf,  etc. ;  f  (2)  he  has  rejected  thy  calf ;  **  (3)  thy  calf 
has  rejected  thee  ;  ft  (4)  thy  calf  is  loathsome ;  ||  (5)  my  anger 
has  rejected  thy  calf.  §§  “Calf”  is  diminutive  and  sarcastic  for 
bull ;  these  representations  of  Yahweh  were  placed  in  Dan  and 
Bethel,  perhaps  also  in  Samaria  and  Gilgal ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
Samaria  is  here  a  district;  cf.  7* 1  86  io5  7  1316.  On  5b  v.s.  —  How 
long  will  they  be  incapable  cf  punishment  ?~\  This  gloss  is  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  feeling  of  some  later  reader,  ||  ||  being  entirely  paren¬ 
thetical  in  its  tone ;  cf.  Je.  1327.  The  thought  is  not  clear.  Is  it 
interrogation  Iff  or  exclamation?***  Is  it  incapacity  for  inno- 
cency,  i.e.  inability  to  clear  themselves  of  guilt, ftt  or  freedom  from 
punishment  \  \  J  which  is  despaired  of  ?  Although  the  former  mean- 

*  V.  GAS.  I.  277. 

f  Ki.,  Hi.,  Ew.,  Ke.,  Wii.,  Che.,  Reu.,  Now.,  Marti. 

I  Ros.,  Sim.,  Pu.,  Or.  ||  Cf.  Dathe,  Bauer,  Ru.  **  Hi.,  Umb.,  RV. 

$  Ros.,  Hd.,  Sim.,  Pu.,  Or.,  Now.  H  GAS. ;  cf.  Ew.  ft  AV.,  Stuck. 

XX  Ma.,  Dathe,  Hd.,  Wii.,  Sim.,  Ke.,  Or.,  Che.;  Ko.  S/it.  241.  §§  Mau. 

1111  So  Marti,  who  om.  also  •><*;  but  v.  Now.2. 

HH  Ros.,  Hd.,  Or.,  Che.,  GAS.,  et  at.  ***  Sim.,  We.,  Now. 

ftt  Ros.,  Sim.,  Or.,  Che.,  GAS.,  et  at.  HI  Hi.,  We.,  Now.,  BSZ.,  BDB. 
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ing  for  'pj  is  found  in  Gn.  205  Ps.  2  6fi  7313,  the  context  which  de¬ 
scribes  the  anger  and  loathing  of  Yahweh  favors  the  latter,  and  this 
is  supported  by  Je.  25'^  (cf.  Ex.  2128).  The  presence  of  'S3  in  so 
many  cases  favors  the  former  view.  It  is  unnecessary  to  read  ye 
for  they  (v.s.).  For  other  unapproved  suggestions,  v.s.  —  6.  For  out 
of  Israel  is  it~\  This  clause  states  the  ground  for  Yahweh’s  loathing 
of  the  calf,  and,  with  56  transferred  and  5c  treated  as  a  gloss,  joins 
itself  directly  to  the  principal  clause.  The  images  of  Yahweh  have 
never  been  sanctioned  by  him.  The  fact  that  these  images  are  of 
entirely  human  origin  furnishes  the  basis  for  Yahweh’s  scorn  (cf. 
132  Is.  3719  4019,20  417).  The  1  of  XI, 11  seems  to  be  superfluous. 
If  retained,  it  would  be  read  is  this  also,  referring  to  the  kings, 
who,  like  the  idols,  were  without  divine  approval.  This  calf  is 
something  which  has  its  origin  in  Israel.  The  phrase  in  contrast 
with  Israel  is  not  “  other  nations,”  as  if  the  prophet  was  meeting 
the  plea  that  this  custom  was  of  foreign  origin.*  The  next  clause 
finishes  and  amplifies  the  thought.  —  A  smith  made  it  and  it  is  not 
God ]  Cf.  132;  it  has  no  real  existence.  The  people  addressed 
have  evidently  come  to  believe  that  the  image  and  God  are 
identical.  The  prophet  assures  them  that  it  is  from  Israel  and  is 
not  God.t  —  Like  splinters  Samaria's  calf  shall  become~\  Utter 
destruction  awaits  this  emblem  of  and  substitute  for  deity.  This 
reads  3  for  '3  (v.s.),  and  makes  the  clause  a  part  of  the  general 
sentence  beginning  with  this  verse.  On  D'33tr  v.i. 

4.  an]  Not  emph.,  but  introducing  the  circ.  cl.,  GK.  142  a,  b.  It  is  possible 
to  omit  it  as  a  dittograph,  in  which  case  the  first  two  vbs.  would  be  coordinate 
with  11 vy;  but  v.i.  —  rvts>n]  Cf.  n'Dn,  Dn.  1 1 31 ;  so  here  one  cod.  of  Kenn. 
and  two  of  de  R.;  cf.  also  Dn.  911.  For  the  form,  cf.  GK.  671/;  cf.  Ru.’s 
reading  (v.s.).  —  'ui  DDDa]  The  subj.  of  the  pass.  'UPJJ,  which  in  the  act.  would 
take  double  obj.,  Ko.  327  w.  This  makes  a  third  consec.  circ.  cl. — wjt]  To 
be  read  'wy  pass,  ptcp.,  followed  by  the  S  of  agent  (GK.  121  f)  although  S 
might  also  mean  here  for.  —  ptcS]  Here  points  to  an  end  inevitably  involved 
in  the  action  described  by  the  principal  vb.,  but  none  the  less  deplorable;  cf. 
Ko.  396  e.  —  5.  mrs-]  Cf.  <55  imv.  It  is  not  to  be  connected  with  rut  =:  to  stink 
(cf.  Is.  196),  but  with  rut  =  to  loathe ,  reject  (cf.  v.3  Ps.  43s) ;  cf.  Assyr.  zinft  = 
to  be  angry  (BOB.) — tSav]  Not  Hoph.,  but  an  old  Qal  pass.;  cf.  Ko.  I.  i. 
p.  407;  GK.  69?-. — -6.  Mini]  If  1  is  retained,  it  is  strengthening  and  = 
also,  Ko.  375£t  —  enn]  Emph.  pos.  —  du:ip]  This  has  been:  (1)  connected 


*  So  Jer.,  Cal.,  Hd. 
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with  the  Arab.  to  kindle,  burn  (cf.  Schultens  on  Jh.  185),  i.e.  the 

splinter  with  which  one  kindles  a  lire;  also  with  Arab.  Sebibah  =  slice,  little 
(Ew.) ;  (2)  corrected  to  □nnU  (cf.  Is.  I28  3014)  (St.);  (3)  derived  from 
the  Aram,  tntr  —  break;  cf.  ncc  fragment  ( Thes. ;  Ko.  II.  i.  p.  71;  Now.), 
and  to  cut.  V.  No.  Mand.  Gram.  140;  Hoffm.  ZAW.  III.  121; 

We.  in  loc.  —  "V  Sj>]  Cf.  Ko.  Ilauptprobleme,  53  ff. 

7.  For  they  sow  wind  and  they  reap  whirlwind^  A  further 
statement  and  explanation  of  the  coining  destruction.  Wind  rep¬ 
resents  the  nothingness,  the  utter  failure,  of  their  present  policy; 
but  the  outcome  is  still  more  serious,  vi/,.  whirlwind,  that  which 
is  itself  destructive;  cf.  io13.  —  A  seed  which  has  no  stallF\  l1?  is 
difficult  (v.s.).  According  to  jjifUIE,  it  has  no  stalk,  the  pronoun 
refers  to  Israel,  but  in  that  case  ia*?  would  be  expected.  If  taken 
as  suggested,*  n1?  would  be  expected  instead  of  ib,  for  n&p  is 
feminine.  The  fact  of  the  symmetry  gained  by  this  reading  is, 
however,  convincing.  —  Which  yields  no  grain ]  i.e.  is  utterly 
worthless.  —  If  perchance  it  were  to  yield,  strangers  would  devour 
it\  All  that  Israel  might  hope  to  gain  will  pass  over  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. f  The  figure  continues  through  to  the  end, }  and  does 
not  go  over  in  the  latter  half  to  a  description  of  actual  events.  §  — 
8.  Israel  is  swallowed  up\  The  nation  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
practically  ruined.  The  prophet  is  speaking  of  the  present,  not 
the  future,  ||  as  appears  from  the  tense  (cf.  v.7),  and  from 

the  following  parallel  phrase  vn  nnu.^[  It  does  not  mean  that  the 
nation  as  well  as  the  fruit  shall  be  swallowed,  for  is  not  a 
prophetic  perfect.**  —  Already  are  they  among  the  nations ]  This 
is  the  simple  prose  interpretation  of  the  figures  which  have  been 
used  (cf.  78).  The  process  of  scattering,  i.e.  the  loss  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  has  begun,  though  they  do  not  appreciate  it.  With  this 
clause  there  has  been  associated  the  gloss,  like  a  vessel  in  which 
is  no  pleasure ]  This,  however,  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  thought  of 
the  context.  It  is  a  not  uncommon  simile,  denoting  something 
unserviceable  and  worthless;  cf.  Je.  22s8  4s38. —  9.  For  they  have 
gone  tip  to  Assyria]  This  fact  is  cited,  not  as  a  punishment  to 


*  We.  f  Marti,  without  good  reason,  om.  this  sentence  as  a  gloss. 

X  Ros.,  Mau.,  Iiw.,  Sim.,  Che.,  We.,  Now.  $  March,  Hi.,  Until, 

||  So  Hi.  51  Now.  **.VUrck, 
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be  inflicted  upon  them,  viz.  the  exile,  but  as  an  act  of  faithlessness 
and  guilt.  This  statement  presents  still  more  literally  and  specifi¬ 
cally  the  exact  situation.  Note  (i)  Israel  is  swallowed  up; 
(2)  (the  more  prosaic  form  of  the  same  thought)  they  are  already 
among  the  nations;  and  now  (3)  (the  very  specific  expression) 
they  have  gone  up  to  Assyria.  The  going  up  to  Assyria  was  for 
assistance  and  marked  dependence  upon  a  foreign  power. — 
A  tvild  ass  taking  his  way  by  himself  ]  This  is  not  Assyria,*  but 
Israel ;  f  for  (1)  it  is  to  Israel  that  the  application  of  the  figure  is 
appropriate,  viz.  wilfulness;  (2)  there  is  a  pun  on  the  words 
X“i3  and  onax.  The  wild  ass  usually  moves  in  droves,  |  but  this 
representation  of  solitariness  marks  Israel’s  case  as  all  the  more 
peculiar.  Perhaps  this  clause  should  go  with  the  following,  §  but 
it  is  more  natural  ||  to  take  *OB  as  figurative  of  wilfulness  than 
as  denoting  love  of  independence  (cf.  Gn.  1612  Jb.  395ff),  as  the 
connection  with  the  following  would  involve.  —  Ephraim  gives 
love-gifts ]  These  are  the  gifts  by  means  of  which  Israel  sought 
connection  with  Egypt  and  Assyria.  Wellhausen’s  suggestion 
to  substitute  “  Egypt  ”  for  “  Ephraim,”  rendering,  to  Egypt  they 
give  love-gifts,  is  strongly  supported  by  the  parallelism  ;  cf.  (©.  — 
10.  Also  if  they  give  the?jiselves  among  the  nations,  I  must  now 
gather  them  in\  This  verse  is  a  later  additional  This  is  at  once 
apparent  if  D^apx  is  taken  as  a  promise  to  gather  them  after  they 
have  been  scattered  among  the  nations  in  exile;  but  it  is  clear 
also  upon  the  other  interpretation.  As  Simson  has  pointed  out,  no 
single  word  of  this  entire  verse  is  of  certain  meaning.  In  10a  the 
thought  turns  on  the  interpretation  of  adapts*  ;  the  suffix  refers  to 
Israel,**  not  to  the  nations.ft  The  verbal  idea  is  not  a  promise, 
but  a  threat.  §§  If  the  nations  were  to  have  been  gathered  against 
Israel,  something  indicating  this  would  have  been  inserted.  It  is 
Israel  that  is  to  be  gathered  in,  i.e.  brought  back  home,  put  under 
restraint,  imprisoned,  deprived  of  judgment,  taken  into  exile  ;  cf. 


*  Dathe,  Bauer,  Eich.,  Schro.  §  Sim.,  et  at. 

t  Ma.,  Ros.,  Hi.,  Sim.,  Or.  ||  So  Now. 

X  See  art.  "  Ass,"  EB.  IT  Marti  om. 10 “  as  a  gloss. 

**  AE.,  Cal,,  Ew.,  Wii.,  Che.,  We.,  Now.,  et  at. 

ft  Ki.,  Os.,  Mau.,  Hi.,  Or.,  et  al.  JJ  Umb.,  Hd.,  et  at, 

$$  Stuck,  Wii.,  Che.,  We.,  Now.,  et  al. 
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2ur.  ^sf.  gi3  ^3  This  entering  into  relationship  with  outside  nations 
must  cease.  “  The  time  has  come  for  me  to  check  their  misplaced 
activity.”  '3  DJ  means  therefore  even  if  ( cf.  916  Is.  i15  Ps.  2 34)  rather 
than  yea  though .*  13rv  is  treated,  of  course,  like  the  urn  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  verse.  —  And  they  must  cease  for  a  while  from  the  anointing 
of  kings  and princes ]  Here  the  uncertainty  turns  first  upon  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  ibrH.  Three  principal  suggestions  may  be  considered  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  word  is  taken  from  :  (1)  bbn,  to  begin ,  i.e.  they  begin 
to  be  diminished!  (tsua  =  inf.),  or  to  become  less  (Butt  =  adv.)  J 
on  account  of  the  burden,  etc. ;  (2)  bin,  to  be  in  pain,  to  grieve, 
and  pointed  without  the  Daghesh  ibnn  (so  10  Mss.  and  44  Edi¬ 
tions  §),  i.e.  and  they  shall  suffer,  or  grieve  a  little  on  account  of, 
etc.  j  II  (3)  bin,  the  text  being  changed  to  ibnni  ( v.s .),  i.e.  And 
they  will  cease  for  a  little  (or  soon),  etc.  Adopting  the  third,  it 
is  better  also  to  adopt  the  0  text,  nttfaa,  from  anointing,  instead 
of  (v.s.).  The  latter  has  been  thought  to  refer  to  the 

tribute  imposed  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  D'nir  "|btt  being  taken  in 
annexion,  king  of  princes.9^  With  the  second  suggestion  made 
above,  this  would  fulfil  the  demands  of  the  context  in  yielding  a 
statement  having  the  force  of  a  threat.  The  (§>  text,  however, 
furnishes  an  easier  solution,  and  one  especially  appropriate.  There 
will  be  a  ceasing,  says  the  prophet,  from  this  continual  anointing 
of  kings  and  princes  (a  case  of  asyndeton).  In  this  interpretation, 
BUD  may  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  soon  (cf.  Ps.  212  8114)  or  for  a 
little  while.  The  latter  is  of  course  the  more  usual  and,  here,  the 
more  caustic. 

7.  '3]  Cf.  vs.6'9-10.  —  nnoiD]  On  the  final  n_  cf.  nnSijJ,  io13  Ez.  2816;  also 
nnnty,  Ps.  44s7 ;  Ez.  2816;  an  acc.  cf.  Ko.  287  b;  GK.  90 / ;  Dr.  §  182  Obs. 

Note  the  assonance  in  nop,  nns,  and  nop. —  'Sd]  Cf.  Ko.  352  c;  GK.  152/. — 
’Sw]  Cf.  Ko.  390  s;  BSZ.  18.  —  8.  'un  ’Sdd]  An  elliptical  rel.  cl.,  GK.  155  i; 
Ko.  380  c.  —  9.  nic]  On  gender,  Ko.  247  f ;  Albrecht,  ZAW.  XVI.  (1896) 
68;  on  deriv.  Jensen,  Kosmologie,  no;  cf.  Assyr.  parfi,  which,  however,  means 
mule,  wild  ass  being  purtmu;  for  other  figures,  cf.  Je.  224  Jb.  24s.  —  ljnn]  PI. 
with  coll,  noun,  cf.  Ju.  5Ha.  —  D'anN]  PI.  of  psycholog.  experience;  cf.  also 
Dm,  Ct.  I2-4;  D'Djy,  Ez.  33s2;  cf.  Ko.  262  b.  —  10.  'D  dj]  Ko.  339/.  —  iSn'i] 
Cf.  GK.  ill  zv,  N.  Impf.  continuing  a  historical  present,  Ko.  366 — Ujjp] 


*  But  cf.  BDB.  169,  Dr.  143.  f  Ma„  Ros.,  Ke.  t  Hi.  $  de  Rossi. 

||  Cal.,  Stuck,  New.,  Hd.,  Sim.,  Wii. ;  cf.  Gu.  'll  Eich.,  Hi.,  Ke.,  et  al. 
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On  dag.  cf.  GK.  20  g;  Ko.  I.  p.  54  b.  On  relation  to  vb.,  Ko.  412  a.  —  iSd 
one]  With  superlative  force,  according  to  Ko.  309  k. 

11.  For  Ephraim  has  made  many  altars ]  It  was  the  common 
notion  (Is.  i11)  that  the  more  sacrifices  offered  (or  altars  built) 
the  more  pleasing  was  it  to  the  national  deity.  The  KDr6,  if 
retained,  indicates  that  the  opposite  of  this  is  true,  viz.  that  this 
multiplication  of  altars  results  merely  in  sinning  *  If  retained 
with  the  pointing  Kisnb  f  (the  inf-  absolute  being  used  for  the  sake 
of  the  rhythm),  the  meaning  would  be  that  Ephraim’s  purpose 
in  all  this  was  to  make  atonement ,  i.e.  to  secure  expiation  of  sin  ;  a 
purpose  which  the  second  member  shows  to  have  been  futile  ;  but 
this  idea  is  scarcely  consistent  with  this  period.  It  seems  better, 
therefore,  to  omit  the  word  in  this  line  (7 >.s.).  —  They  are  to  him 
altars — for  sinning']  What  was  thought  to  be  action  deserving 
commendation  is  condemned.  The  more  altars,  the  greater  and 
deeper  is  Israel’s  guilt,  xanb  is  not  used  in  a  double  sense,  {  viz. 
the  sin  of  the  act  and  the  calamity  resulting  from  the  act,  since 
the  latter  idea  is  not  possible  in  this  connection.  §  To  retain  the 
XDr6  of  the  first  line  involves  a  repetition  amounting  to  tautology, 
and  greatly  weakens,  instead  of  strengthening,  the  sense.  ||  It  is 
not  enough  to  use  the  word  in  one  sense  in  the  first  line,  and  in 
another  in  the  second.  —  12.  Were  I  to  wiite  for  him  l>y  myriads 
my  laws ]  Each  word  of  this  much-disputed  sentence  presents 
difficulties.  Is  (a)  the  Q eri  'an  to  be  accepted  with  the  render¬ 
ing  the  multitudes  of  my  law(s),  or  my  many  lawsf  or  the  excel¬ 
lencies  of  my  law,**  or  the  great  things  of,  etc. ;  ft  or  {b)  the 
Kethibh  i2"i,  hy  myriads,  ]  }  or  the  ten  thousand  things  of,  etc. ;  §§  or 
(c)  22  ||  ||  or  ri22,«[^'  multitudes  ;  or  (d)  '222,***  the  words  of  my 
law(s)  ?  Is  (a)  the  sg.  'rnin,  my  la7v,  ftt  or  (^)  the  pi-  Tnin  J 1 1 
to  be  preferred?  Cf.  also  (c)  the  combination  ,n2irn  22.  §§§  Is 
2122X  (a)  to  be  taken  as  Qal,  or  ( b )  changed  to  Hiph.  =  cause 
to  write  ;  ||  ||  ||  and,  in  the  former  case,  is  it  ( c )  an  historical  present 


*  Che.  +  Ma„  Hi. 

t  Or.  $  Hd. 

||  So  Now.  against  Ew.,  Hd. 

H  Bauer,  Datbe.  ff  AV. 

**  Ma.  Hi.,  Ew.,  Hd.,  Sim.,  Ke. 


§§  RV.  Oet. 

1111  We.  et  at.  (w.), 

***  Gr.,  Oort.  (v.s.).  fff  Sim. 
ttt  ®Ot  and  most  modern  comm. 
§§§  ffl.  HUH  Zeydner  (let.). 
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indicating  that  what  had  occurred  was  continuing  still;  *  or  ( d )  a 
future,  I  will  write  ;  f  or  ( e )  a  present  perfect,  I  have  written  ;  \ 
or  (/)  a  past,  I  wrote  ;  §  or  ( g )  an  imperfect  of  customary  action, 
f  am  wont  to  write  ;  ||  or  ( h )  hypothetical,  were  I  to  write,  etc., 
though  /  wrote,  etc.\ [  The  importance  of  this  utterance  lies  in 
the  testimony  which  it  furnishes  to  the  existence  of  laws  or  a  code 
of  laws  in  Hosea’s  time.  We  decide  first  in  favor  of  '13*1,  myriad 
(although  this  occurs  elsewhere  only  among  late  writers,  v.i.), 
because  :  (a)  '3“i  as  a  plural  occurs  nowhere  else  ;  (b)  nothing  is 
gained  by  substituting  3"i  or  any  of  its  cognate  forms,  all  convey¬ 
ing  the  same  idea,  that  of  multitude,  an  idea  which  itself  is  identical 
with  that  of  I3”i,  ten  thousand ;  (c)  while  ,-i3*l  is  easy  and  plausible, 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  how,  if  once  it  had  a  position  in  the 
text,  anything  could  have  been  allowed  to  take  its  place.  It 
follows,  almost  without  argument,  that  my  laws  (pi.)  (for  which 
no  consonantal  change  is  required)  combines  more  easily  with 
myriad  or  ten  thousand  than  does  my  law  (sg.)  ;  for  the  thought 
plainly  in  Hosea’s  mind  was  the  multiplicity,  and  not  the  unity, 
of  the  laws.  Little  can  be  said  for  the  Hiph.,  I  cause  to  write ; 
it  only  remains  to  settle  the  tense  force  of  3irOK.  If  the  writer 
had  intended  past  or  present  perfect,  i.e.  if  he  had  wished  to  mark 
it  as  a  definite  fact,  he  would  naturally  have  used  the  perfect 
tense.  The  present,  whether  historical  or  voluntative,  fails  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  context,  although  both  would  emphasize 
the  idea  that  the  laws  were  still  in  process  of  being  written  or 
collected,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  collection  was  not  yet 
finished.  The  future  makes  no  sense  whatever.  Upon  the  whole 
the  hypothetical  force  seems  to  be  preferable,  Were  I  to  write  my 
laws  by  myriads,  i.e.  if  I  were  to  write  laws  so  many  that  they 
could  not  be  numbered ;  or,  if  the  laws  that  have  been  written 
should  be  increased  indefinitely  (to  ten  thousand),  —  a  statement 
which  presupposes  :  ( a )  that  in  Hosea’s  time  the  custom  was 
established  of  reducing  instruction  to  writing;  **  (b)  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  increasing  the  number,  i.e.  a  conception  that  the  list  was 
incomplete  ;  tt  (/)  that  the  laws  in  existence  were  not  being  ob- 

*  Ke.  f  ©V.  %  SkZ,  AV.  {  RV.  ||  Che. 

H  Hi.,  Hd„  Ew.t  Or.  **  Cf.  Holzinger,  hint.  8. 

ft  Cf.  Kue.  The  Hexateuch,  178  :  11  With  the  prophets  then  the  torah  of  Yaliweh 
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served,  although  the  prophets  were  defending  them  (cf.  46'8)  ;  and 
consequently  (d)  that  they  were  not  the  ceremonial  laws  regulat¬ 
ing  the  work  of  the  priests,  for  this  work  the  prophet  condemns 
because  he  does  not  regard  it  as  a  part  of  Yahweh’s  instruction 
(cf.  Is.  i11-12),* *  but  rather  prophetic  instructions,  laws  relating 
to  “  civil  justice  and  the  applications  of  a  plain  but  religiously 
sanctioned  morality  (cf.  the  so-called  Book  of  the  Covenant, 
Ex.  2o23-2333).”  f  Among  the  prophets  tdrah  =  instruction,  and 
refers  to  the  admonition  of  the  prophets  (cf.  Is.  i10  23  816  Je.  1818 
2645  Ez.  726  Is.  424  Hg.  2 11  Zc.  712.  In  Deuteronomy  statutes  and 
judgments  is  the  phrase  which  expresses  the  idea  of  law ;  while 
tdrah  is  still  used  of  oral  instruction.  J  It  is  urged  §  against  this 
interpretation  :  (1)  that  the  analogy  of  other  Semitic  religions,  in 
which,  from  the  first,  the  ceremonial  and  ethical  appear  together, 
is  against  the  position  that  the  instruction  referred  to  was  ethical 
rather  than  ceremonial ;  (2)  that  this  proposition  does  not  explain 
the  fundamental  significance  of  the  symbolism  of  ceremony  in 
ancient  religions ;  and  (3)  the  existence  of  such  ceremonial  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  Decalogue  and  Book  of  the  Covenant ;  while  (4)  there 
stands  against  it  the  presupposition  of  an  extensive  priestly  law  in 
Deuteronomy.  It  is  maintained,  still  further  ||  :  (1)  that  even 
granting  the  hypothetical  translation,  the  passage  proves  “  the 
existence  of  a  detailed  and  copious  law  embracing  the  subject 
of  sacrifice,  which  the  prophet  held  to  be  from  God,  and  charged 
both  priests  and  people  with  neglecting” ;  (2)  that,  however,  the 
tense  (pf.)  of  "CtiTO  renders  the  hypothetical  construction  impossi¬ 
ble,  and  favors  the  treatment  of  Sirox  as  historical  (cf.  Ps.  1037); 
and  (3)  that  the  hypothetical  explanation  involves  certain  incon¬ 
gruities  which  are  fatal,  e.g.  would  ten  thousand  requirements  be 
more  likely  to  secure  obedience  than  a  smaller  number? If  —  As 
those  of  a  stranger  they  would  be  accounted  ]  and  therefore  of  no 


is  by  no  means  a  closed  and  completed  whole,  handed  down  from  antiquity,  but 
the  continuous  and  ever  renewed  indication  to  Israel  of  Yahweh's  will." 

*  We.  Prol.  57. 

t  Che. ;  cf.  Briggs,  The  Hexateuch,  14 ;  Carpenter  and  Harford-Battersby,  The 
Hexateuch,  I.  19. 

X  Cf.  Addis,  The  Documents  of  the  Hexateuch ,  II.  34,  N.  1.  §  Or. 

||  Green,  Moses  and  the  Prophets ,  114. 

II  Cf.  Sm.  Moses  apud  Prop  betas,  13;  Now.H. 
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binding  force ;  for  how  could  the  laws  of  one  nation  be  regarded 
as  authoritative  by  another?  Cf.  Gn.  199.  The  matter  may  be 
summed  up  :  Hosea  condemns  those  of  his  time,  priests  and  peo¬ 
ple,  who  are  observing  in  great  detail  a  sacrificial  cult  (v.11)  and 
accuses  them,  although  they  are  very  busy  in  the  observance  of 
this  cult,  of  having  forgotten  Yahweh  (46-8).  These  people,  he  savs, 
would  count  even  a  myriad  of  Yahweh’s  laws,  if  they  were  written 
for  them,  as  the  prophecy  of  a  stranger  and  therefore  as  not  bind¬ 
ing.  They  have  in  mind  nothing  but  offerings ;  they  forget  the 
divine  instructions  delivered  by  the  prophets.  — 13.  My  offerings 
of  .  .  .  they  sacrifice  flesh,  and  they  eat  iff  The  easiest  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  words  "-n  TOT,  and  the  one  most  common,  is  to  render 
my  sacrificial  gifts  ( v.i .)  they  sacrifice,  etc.,  which  is  interpreted  to 
mean  that  sacrifice,  with  them,  is  merely  formal,  the  important 
thing  being  the  “  luxury  of  a  dinner  of  flesh-meat”;*  but  this 
is  almost  meaningless  in  this  connection.  The  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  the  slightly  varying  translations,  sacrifices  of  my  own 
gifts, f  as  a  sacrifice  of  my  gifts,  \  etc.  Essentially  different  are 
the  interpretations  which  understand  o.“DH  to  mean  raw  flesh 
(v.i.),§  or  roast  sacrifices  (v.i.).  ||  ( v.s .)  connects  the  first 

two  words  with  the  preceding,  viz.  “  and  my  laws  were  reckoned 
as  those  of  a  stranger,  the  beloved  sacrifices”;  while  some  treat 
them  as  a  gloss  and  thus  secure  the  simple  reading,  they  sacrifice 
flesh  and  they  eat  itff  There  is  not  very  great  choice  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  difficulties.  —  Yahweh  having  no  delight  in  them'] 
On  ren,  v.i.  This  is  the  important  point.**  Whatever  the  pre¬ 
ceding  words  mean,  they  were  intended  to  describe  a  cultus,  a 
worship,  in  which  Yahweh  took  no  pleasure,  and  consequently 
Now  must  he  remember  their  guilt]  Now  =  at  last;  the  consum¬ 
mation  has  been  reached.  Patience  is  exhausted ;  he  must  re¬ 
member,  i.e.  he  feels  himself  obliged  to  remember  and  to  take 
notice  of  their  guilt  (cf.  fi  Je.  1410 ;  in  all  of  which,  as  here,  the 
verb  in  the  parallel  member  is  npD,  visit,  punish .) — And  visit 
their  sin]  The  usual  and  frequent  technical  term  for  punishment. 
—  Since  they  to  Egypt  shall  return]  Cf.  <f  6  n5.  This  is  either  a 

*  Ki.,  Hd„  Ke.,  St.,  Che.,  BDB.  J  Sim.  ||  Or. 

t  Stuck,  Hes. ;  cf.  Bauer.  §  Ew.  H  Oort,  Ru. 

**  But  Marti  om.  this  phrase  as  a  gloss. 
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poetical  expression  for  captivity  in  general ;  or  a  prediction  of  cap¬ 
tivity  in  Egypt,  parallel  with  the  more  frequent  prediction  of  an 
Assyrian  captivity.  In  favor  of  the  second  supposition  may  be 
cited  (i)  the  repetition  of  the  threat  ( v.s .),  (2)  the  threat  in 
Is.  718  of  a  double  invasion  from  Egypt  and  Assyria,  (3)  the  con¬ 
stant  vacillation  between  the  two  political  parties,  one  of  which 
advocated  alliance  with  Egypt,  the  other  with  Assyria ;  but  above 
all  (4)  the  predictions  of  restoration  from  Egypt  in  Is.  n11 
Mi.  71".  It  would  be  interesting  if  in  this  connection  it  could  be 
shown  that  (£>’s  addition  to  this  verse  {v.s.),  and  in  Assyria  they 
shall  eat  the  unclean  thing,  were  anything  but  a  gloss  borrowed 
from  cf*  — 14.  And  so  Israel  forgot  his  maker  and  built  palaces~\ 
This  verse  is  a  later  addition, f  for  (1)  the  reference  to  Judah  is 
uncalled  for;  (2)  the  style  resembles  that  of  Amos  rather  than 
Hosea ;  (3)  the  natural  conclusion  of  the  discourse  is  in  v.13; 
v.14  only  weakens  the  climax ;  (4)  the  thought  of  Yahweh  as 
Israel’s  creator  is  unexpected  in  Hosea’s  time;  (5)  the  verse  is 
superfluous  in  the  slrophic  system.  The  abandonment  of  Yahweh 
in  the  opinion  of  the  prophet  is  contemporaneous  with  and  in 
proportion  to  the  steps  taken  to  exhibit  self-dependence.  Palaces 
(rather  than  the  more  common  rendering  of  mSsTl  temples)  must 
be  understood  (?;.».),  since  we  may  ascribe  neither  to  Ilosea 
nor  to  a  later  author  the  opinion  that  the  building  of  the 
temple  was  a  wicked  thing.  —  And  Judah  multiplied  fenced 
cities ]  The  poetic  parallel  for  the  preceding  statement.  —  And 
so  I  will  send  fire  upon  his  cities,  and  it  shall  devour  his  palaces~\ 
Cf.  Am.  i4- 2s. 

11.  son1?  id]  If  JUT®  stands,  an  interesting  case  of  repetition  of  a  scries 
of  words,  H.  39,  5  a,  rm.  (e). — 12.  3W3n]  Ql'rt  shortens  the  longer  form  of 
Kethlbh.  —  131]  Qcrt  changes  )  of  K'thtbh  to  ',  thus  securing  a  pi.  cstr. — 
oiym]  For  pass,  used  with  ace.,  v.  Pr.  1728;  also  frequently,  as  here,  with  3, 
cf.  Is.  528  2910  Jb.  188;  Kb.  338  v,  y,  e.  On  d.  f.  in  b‘,  cf.  GK.  13  c. — 

13.  tpo'i  .  .  .  131']  Parallel  acts,  hence  t  rather  than  'D'  1.  Kd.  370^ — 

14.  'rnStPi]  Waw  consec.  with  pf.  =  impf.  of  threat,  as  seen  from  the  con¬ 
text,  although  no  determining  word  precedes;  cf.  also  4JSn  1014;  Kd.  367 y. 


*  Cf.,  however,  Gu.  Marti  treats  since  they  to  Egypt,  etc.,  also  as  a  gloss, 
f  So  Sta.  G  VI.  I.  577  ;  Scholz,  Oort,  We. ;  Che.  in  WPS.  Eroph.  XVI I.  ff. ;  GAS., 
Now. ;  Marti,  Eli.  2122  ;  et  at. ;  but  cf.  Kue.  flint.  §  67,  8  10;  Co.  E ml.  {  27,  3. 
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§  11.  Israel’s  exile  —  a  breaking  up  of  social  and  religious 
habits.  91"9.  Israel  should  not  rejoice  too  loudly  in  her  har¬ 
vest  and  vintage  feasts,  since,  on  account  of  her  adultery,  the 
time  is  at  hand  when  there  will  be  no  threshing-floors  nor  wine- 
vats,  no  libations  nor  offerings ;  for  all  food  will  be  unclean,  and 
all  who  eat  unclean  (vs.1-2-4).  Israel  is  to  be  carried  into  exile 
in  Assyria  or  Egypt,  where  it  will  be  impossible  to  celebrate 
feasts  and  festivals,  and  her  own  land  will  be  thorns  and  thistles 
(vs.3'5'6).  Israel’s  days  of  visitation  are  coming,  —  days  of  bitter 
experience,  when  prophets  and  spiritual  guides  will  have  been 
driven  mad  because  of  Israel’s  faithlessness,  and  because  of  the 
opposition  which  they  encounter,  —  days  of  dire  punishment 
(vs.7, 8) . 

This  piece  is  marked  by  a  peculiar  definiteness  and  clearness.  Perhaps 
v.8  forms  an  exception  to  this  statement.  It  consists  of  three  strophes,  each 
of  which  is  introduced  by  a  three-membered  clause,  after  which  come  perfectly 
regular  couplets:  strophe  I,  3  +  2  +  2  +  24-2;  strophe  2,  3  +  2+  2  +  2; 
strophe  3,  3  +  2  +  2  +  2.  Strophe  1  warns  against  the  heathenish  joy  of  their 
celebrations,  for  soon  there  will  be  no  libations  nor  sacrilices.  Strophe  2 
announces  the  exile,  during  which  the  celebration  of  feast-days  and  festivals 
will  be  impossible.  Strophe  3  describes  days  of  visitation.  The  following 
modifications  are  to  be  adopted:  (1)  the  transfer  of  v.8  to  precede  v.6; 
(2)  the  treatment  of  v.9  as  a  gloss. 

1.  7'jr?N]  ©  pr/St  einppalvov  ;  so  §EST,  all  reading  *?N.  Om.  as  a  gloss 
repeating  ncirn  Marti,  Srn  Sn.  —  O'djjd]  Some  codd.  of  Kenn.  and  de  R. 
0'DyD  (so  also  Abarb.,  Ros.,  Gr.).  3L  adds  terrae.  — a,  — 

pi]  Om.  with  %  as  a  dittog.  of  pj  (v.2)  ;  this  yields  a  trimeter  line  and  permits 
pj  (v.2)  to  follow  closely  upon  mj7J,  a  construction  demanded  by  the  context. 

—  2.  Djn']  Read,  with  ©,  tyvw  avrovs,  OJH'  (so  Houtsma,  We.,  Oort  ( ThT 

and  Em.),  Gu.,  Ru.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti).  5S>  =  Dp'  (Seb.). — 

.77]  Read,  with  ©SE2E,  dd;  so  Bab.  cod.  (so  also  Dathe,  Ew.,  Bauer,  We., 
Gr.,  Oort,  Loft.,  Ru.,  Gu.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti).  —  3.  iDtf']  ©  KaripK-qaav 

—  1D«+. —  attn]  ©  KaTi^Kr/aev  =  Dtp;  E  om.  '.  —  4.  irnp]  Read  lD7]t'  (so  Kue. 
Hibb.  Lect.  1882,  pp.  312  f.;  Oort,  ThT.  and  Em.;  Val.,  We.,  Gu.,  Loft.,  Ru., 
GAS.,  Now.,  Marti).  Gr.  D7j?\  Gardner,  nap  (cf.  Ex.  1312  Lv.  1821). — 
Dn'nDt]  Join,  contrary  to  accents,  with  what  precedes;  so  S;  but  ©E  join 

0  p  ^ 

with  following.  —  DnSa]  Gardner,  onS  'D.  —  duin]  §  —  Drib]  %  ejus. 

Read  Dtp1?  (so  Kue.  Hibb.  Lect.  1882,  pp.  312  f. ;  Oort,  ThT.  and  Em.;  We., 
Val.,  Gu.,  Ru.,  Loft.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti).  —  nid']  GAS.  iN'Djt  — 5.  onS] 
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©  pi.  (so  also  GAS.).  —  6.  wSn  njn]  Gr.  lsSn  ;n  =  if  etc.;  Marti,  D'D^h  -n. 
Read,  with  We.,  Val.,  and  Now.,  i'oS\  —  =  -ie>3.  Read,  with 

We.,  "VTOhs  (so  Val.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti).  Ru.  om.  as  a  double  of  [o'jixt.', 
and  supplies  the  town-name  D,nj?nn  before  0x3pp. — ncnn]  ©  MaxM^s  (  = 
mono),  due  to  confusion  of  n  with  foil.  S  and  consequent  resemblance  to 
familiar  TODD  (Vol,).  2.  rd  iindvp.Jip.aTa..  Gr.  pooo.  Marti,  Dn'npnp.  Read, 
with  Hi.,  'qpnp  for  S  'no  (so  We.;  Oort,  Em.;  Val.,  Oet.,  Hal.).  —  DDDDb] 
Gardner,  DO"ob.  Hal.  ori'no.  Some  codd.  of  Kenn.  and  de  R.  DTOJb  (so 
Ru.).  Marti  om.  as  gloss.  — coop]  ©  6\edpos  --  rpio  (Vol.).  ,§  "-J. — 

DS’T"]  ©  K\ripovop.'f]<Tei  air6  =  ivy]  (so  also  Ru.). —  7.  ip-p]  ©  ko.kuj6tj- 
atrai  =  p-p.  Now.  and  We.3  pi\  —  Snic”]  Ru.  adds  ’SN  and  transfers  here 
from  v.8,  priStf  opt  O'Idn,  the  text  being  changed.  —  noon’D  non  qjip  31  Sp] 
©  mb  toO  ir\rf0ovs  tCiv  dSiKidv  aov  eirX-qdbvOri  pavLa  aov  —  131  p'Jip  31  bp 
ns'OC’D  (Vol.) ;  0111.  conj.  with  ©,  and  derives  noiOO’D  from  nai?  =  forsake 

(Seb.);  IT  renders  last  clause  et  multiludinem  amentiae.  Read  ntxann  311 
(so  Ru.,  Now.;  v.i.),  and,  with  Now.,  transfer  nooc’D  to  beginning  of  v.8. 
Gr.  nooc-on  3bi  (so  We.,  Oort  ( Em .)).  Oort,  npfflfrD  131,  omitting  1  with  ©. 
Hal.  "It’D  n:n\  Ru.  om.  nax  hddto  as  a  correction  of  the  foil.  nDDTO. — 

8.  nax]  Gr.  rnx.  Che.  and  Hal.  np'X.  Oet.  np  nxb.  —  Dp]  Gr*tius,  Dp 
(so  Mich.,  Gr.).  Che.  Dpp.  Oet.  Sp.  Ru.  and  Hal.  DPT.  Oort  om. —  ’p^n] 
©  om.  suff.  Some  codd.  l'n^N  (so  also  Oort,  ThT.  and  Em.;  Ru.,  Hal.). 
Oet.  om.  as  dittograph  of  last  word  in  verse.  MIN  Dp  is  to  be  omitted,  with 
Now.,  as  a  gloss.  —  Dip']  Oort,  Big'. —  pcdd’d]  Om.  as  dittog.  of  'n  in  v.7  — 

9.  lp’Dpn]  ©  joins  with  v.8  (so  also  Oort,  Gr.,  We.,  GAS.).  Oort,  p’Dpn. — 
tnne’]  ©  Icpdapycrav  =  innc'  (Vol.).  Read,  with  We.  and  Now.  ‘'nnp’.  —  'D'd] 
Hal.  'p'D.  —  np3jn]  ©  toO  povvov  ;  so  &. — ii3T']  &  inserts  nnp  before  'P  (so 
also  Ru.).  1L  adds  dabitur  after  'P. 


IX.  1.  Do  not  rejoice ,  Israel,  like  the  peoples ]  The  words  are 
addressed  to  Israel  at  a  time  when  the  nation  is  engaged  in 
the  midst  of  the  wild  and  exuberant  celebration  of  a  harvest 
feast.  It  is,  perhaps,  also  a  time  when  Assyria’s  hand,  for  a 
moment,  seems  to  have  been  lifted,  and  Israel  permitted  to 
breathe  more  freely  (cf.  2  K.  1519).  Instead  of  (1)  retaining 
1TJrl?X  =  unto  exultation  =  too  loudly,  cf.  Jb.  y1  ;*  or  (2)  reading 
b'fbp.  ( v.s .),  which  is  irregular  in  that  an  imperfect  would  have 
been  expected;  it  is  better  (3)  to  omit  the  phrase  as  a  gloss 
on  nati’n  Sx.t  This  harvest-rejoicing  places  Israel  on  a  plane 


•  So  Hd„  RV„  et  at. 

t  Cf.  Hal.’s  sug.  that  here  =  produce  of  the  soil,  being  allied  to  Aram.  nS'J 
(stalk),  Arab.  Joys*  (tribe),  and  Ethiop.  igytll  (child)  ;  cf.  Dn.  i10  Ps.  6513. 
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with  other  nations,  i.e.  makes  her  like  the  peoples ,  the  heathen. 
What,  in  the  prophet’s  mind,  constituted  the  difference  ?  The 
people  in  their  celebration  acknowledge  the  harvest  to  be  a 
gift  of  the  god  of  the  land  in  return  for  their  sedulous  worship, 
thus  making  material  gain  the  goal  and  the  reward  of  worship ; 
while  it  is  the  prophet’s  contention  that  divine  blessings  are 
bestowed  for  real  worth  and  character  (Dt.  281'6).  Here  is 
opposition  between  the  folk-religion  and  the  true  Yahweh-religion 
as  preached  by  the  prophet.  It  is  here  that  D*»u  is  first  used 
in  the  sense  of  heathen  .*  —  That  thou  hast  played  the  harlot 
from  thy  God ]  Is  this  the  ground  of  the  command  not  to 
rejoice,|  or  is  that  ground  to  be  found  later  in  the  statement 
that  threshing-floor  aud  wine-vat  will  not  know  them  (v.2).J  In 
the  latter  case,  "3  =  that,  in  that,  and  the  following  clauses 
furnish  the  substance  of  the  rejoicing,  not  the  reason  or  occasion.§ 
—  Thou  hast  loved  a  harlot's  hire  upon  all  threshing-floors ] 
Accepting  the  harvest-fruits  as  from  the  Baalim  commits  Israel 
to  the  service  of  the  Baalim.  Every  celebration  of  a  local 
festival  is,  therefore,  an  act  of  harlotry,  in  which  the  harlot 
acknowledges  her  paramour  and  accepts  his  gift,  i.e.  the  harlot’s 
hire.  The  sin  here  is  not  worshipping  on  the  high  places,  but  ob¬ 
serving  a  cult  in  which  debasing  tendencies  are  at  work,  instead 
of  those  which  would  elevate  and  ennoble.  It  is,  in  other  words, 
a  case  of  the  material  vs.  the  spiritual  (cf.  Zc.  i416~19).  pn  is 
unnecessary  and  may  be  omitted.  —  2.  Threshing-floor  and  wine- 
vat  shall  not  know  them]  Feed  them  ||  (cf.  416)  is  not  an  easy 
expression  with  the  subject  here  indicated.  The  reading  OUT 
is  very  natural  and  is  supported  by  the  parallel  phrase  tfn?\  The 
floor  and  the  vat  (the  place  within  the  press  into  which  oil  or 
wine  flowed,  cf.  Jo.  224)  stand,  concretely,  for  the  grain  and  oil 
and  wine,  these  henceforth  will  not  know,  i.e.  be  known  to, 
Israel,  not  because  a  failure  of  crops  is  to  be  expected,  *[[  but 
because  they  are  to  be  carried  into  exile.**  —  And  the  new  wine 
shall  play  them  false']  Cf.  Hb.  317.  The  reading  her,  if  correct, 
is  due  to  Israel’s  representation  as  a  harlot;  but  (1)  the  versions 

*  We.  §  Now.,  Marti.  H  Dathe,  Man.,  Hi.,  Ew.,  et  at. 

t  Ke.,  Or.,  et  at.  ||  So  £EC.  **  Marck,  Stuck,  Umb. 

J  Hi.,  Ew.,  Now. 
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(rAj.)  read  them;  (2)  everywhere  else  in  chaps.  4-14,  Israel  is 
spoken  of  as  he  (thou)  or  they  (ye)  (even  in  418  io11,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  feminine  animals).*  —  4.  They  shall  not  pour  liba¬ 
tions  to  Yahwelf  f  In  eating  and  drinking  at  sacrificial  meals 
a  portion  of  the  wine  was  devoted  to  the  deity  and  poured  out 
as  a  libation,  the  rest  was  drunk  in  connection  with  the  offering 
(cf.  Am.  28  1  S.  i24  io8).  If  this  custom  be  interfered  with  in 
the  exile,  the  whole  of  the  wine  in  general  will  become  unclean, 
and  therefore  unpleasing  to  Yahweh.  —  Nor  prepare  for  him 
their  sacrifices ]  This  is  the  simplest  treatment,  although  it  re- 
cpiires  the  change  of  imir  to  'O'!  IT  (zaj.)  and  the  connection 
of  Drrrat  with  this  verb  as  object  contrary  to  the  accents.}: 
To  represent  the  sacrifices  as  unpleasing  to  Yahweh  §  (cf.  Je.  620 
Mai.  f)  is  inconsistent  with  v.4"  and  with  chap.  3,  which  say 
that  there  shall  be  no  sacrifice  at  all.  The  word  “pt>,  used 
of  laying  in  order  the  parts  of  the  sacrifice,  is  common  (Lv.  i7fls 
6s  Ex.  404--’;i;  cf.  Ps.  23*) .  It  must  be  remembered  that  sacrifice 
and  feasting  upon  animal  food  were  inseparable.  ||  —  Their  bread 
shall  be  like  the  bread  of  mourning ]  i.e.  Dan1?  for  DH1?.  Just 
as  the  wine  they  drink  and  the  flesh  they  eat  will  be  taken 
without  giving  thereof  a  due  portion  to  Yahweh,  and  conse¬ 
quently  will  be  unconsecrated  and  unclean,  and  without  “  the 
joy  of  the  sense  of  the  divine  favor,”  so  the  bread  which  they 
eat  will  be  unclean ;  it  will  be,  in  fact,  like  the  bread  of 
mourning ,  i.e.  the  bread  eaten  during  the  days  of  mourning 
for  the  dead  (Nu.  1914),  or,  better,  the  bread  used  at  the 
funeral  feasts  and  broken  for  the  dead  (cf.  Je.  167  Dt.  2614).^[ 
No  stronger  impression  for  impurity  could  have  been  found ; 
and  yet  all  bread  eaten  in  exile  will  be  thus  impure.  —  All  who 


*  Ew. 

t  Cf.  Oort,  Th  T.  XXIV.  491  f.,  who  rejects  vs.4  and  6  as  a  later  addition  for  the 
following  reasons;  (1)  the  difficulty  of  explaining  mi'  no  (v.4)  as  coming  from 
Hosea,  since  it  cannot  denote  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  there  was  more  than 
one  temple  in  North  Israel;  (2)  these  verses  break  the  connection;  (3)  they 
do  not  reflect  the  sentiment  of  Hosea’s  time,  but  that  of  the  Dcuteronomic 
period;  (4)  they  are  inconsistent  with  vs.1-'1*.  Marti  makes  4  b- *  late. 

}  Cf.  RV.,  which  takes  this  word  with  what  follows.  §  So  (CS-S-CT. 

||  WRS.  .S 'em.  222  f. ;  Sm.  AW.  140  f. 

11  Ros.,  Hi.,  Ew.,  Hd.,  Sim.,  Ke„  Now.,  Marti. 
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eat  shall  defile  themselves']  The  idea  of  cleanness  and  unclean¬ 
ness  is  very  old ;  it  is  to  be  connected  closely  with  the  ideas 
of  ancestor  worship  and  totemism,  and  is,  in  fact,  only  another 
name  for  taboo ;  *  and  there  is,  therefore,  nothing  in  this  to 
prove  the  observance  at  this  time  of  the  Levitical  cult. — For 
their  bread  shall  be  only  for  their  hunger]  Instead  of  the  double 
purpose  involved  in  eating  as  heretofore,  viz.  worship  of,  or 
communion  with,  the  deity,  and  satisfaction  of  desire  for  food, 
only  the  latter  shall  now  exist.  All  that  was  holy  and  sacred, 
all  that  was  spiritual,  will  have  disappeared.  This  is  the  idea 
whether  we  render  nra:1?  for  themselves, f  or  for  their  belly,  J  or 
for  their  desire  or  hunger  %  (cf.  also  Is.  29s  32s  Ps.  63s  107”). — 
It  shall  not  come  into  Yahweh's  house]  i.e.  any  place  consecrated 
to  Yahweh,  e.g.  the  temple,  or  a  high  place.  —  3.  They  shall  not 
dwell  in  the  land  of  Yahweh]  This  is  the  explanation  of  the 
dire  threat  contained  in  vs.1-2-4;  they  will  be  compelled  to 
abandon  their  home  land,  the  land  of  Yahweh.  This  expression 
furnishes  the  key  to  an  understanding  of  the  O.  T.  religion  down 
to  the  exile.  The  old  Arabic  tribal  conception  of  God,  involv¬ 
ing  on  the  one  hand  a  belief  in  the  personality  of  God  which 
opposes  a  tendency  toward  pantheism,  and  on  the  other,  a  belief 
in  the  deity  as  an  abstract  representation  of  irresistible  power 
and  force,  which  was  opposed  to  polytheism,  developed  into 
henotheism  or  monolatry,  according  to  which  each  nation  had 
its  own  god  (Chemosh,  the  god  of  Moab ;  Milcom,  the  god  of 
Ammon).  In  this  way  Yahweh  was  the  god  of  Israel  (Ju.  n24). 
This  was  a  worship  of  one  god,  but  also  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  existence  of  other  gods  for  other  lands  and  peoples.  || 
As  clear  cases  of  this  belief,  cf.  Naaman  the  Syrian,  who  takes 
home  earth  from  Palestine  on  which  to  worship  Yahweh,  who 
had  cured  him  (2  K.  517)  ;  the  flight  of  Jonah,  who  thought  he 
could  thus  escape  the  presence  of  Yahweh  (Jon.  i1)  ;  and  the 
feeling  of  David  that  in  being  driven  out  of  Israel  into  another 


*Cf.  Sta.  G  VI.  I.  481-487;  WRS.  Sent.  446  ft;  Now.  Arch.  II.  275  f. ;  Benz. 
Arch.  478-484;  G.  A.  Simcox,  SB.  I.  842!.;  Matthes,  Th  T.  XXXIII.  293-318; 
and  other  literature  cited  in  my  Priestly  Element,  etc.,  126  ft 

f  Ma.,  Umb.,  Hd.,  Ke.,  et  al.  7  Ew.  §  Hi.,  Che.,  Now. 

||  WRS.  Proph.  54  f. ;  Sm.  Pel.  113  f. ;  Schultz,  Theol.  I.  176  ft 
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land  he  was  being  forced  to  transfer  his  worship  to  other  gods 
(i  S.  2619).  —  But  Ephraim  shall  return  to  Egypt~\  Cf.  on  813. 
This  reference  is  not  simply  a  “  type  of  the  land  of  captivity,” 
Assyria  being  intended  and  designated  thus  as  a  new  Egypt.* 
The  fact  is,  that  at  this  time  Israel  was  between  two  great 
threatening  powers.  It  is  not  yet  certain  in  the  prophet’s  mind 
whether  Egypt  or  Assyria,  or  both,  shall  be  the  agent  of  Israel’s 
exile.  Both  are  tyrannizing  over  her.  Toward  both  Israel  leans 
(cf.  513  711).  Time  will  determine  the  issue  more  definitely. — 
And  in  Assyria  they  shall  eat  what  is  unclean^  Cf.  Ez.  413. 
Living  in  a  foreign  land  and  eating  that  which  is  unclean  are 
synonymous  terms.  The  situation  is  now  squarely  before  them. 
Perhaps  they  will  consider  (cf.  (JFs  addition  to  813).  —  5.  What 
will  ye  do  on  the  day  of  a  festival /]  How  will  the  Sabbath  and 
the  day  of  the  new  moon  be  properly  celebrated  ?  How,  indeed, 
will  they  be  celebrated  at  all  in  a  foreign  land,  where  Yahweh’s 
sanctuaries  do  not  exist  ?  These  days  were  the  great  days  of 
rejoicing,  recurring  weekly  and  monthly.f  —  Or  on  the  day  of 
feasting  to  Yahweh ]  The  an  was  the  great  harvest  feast  \  (cf. 
1  K.  82  1232  Ju.  2 119  Ez.  45s5  2  Ch.  5s),  and  not  a  general  term 
for  all  feasts  and  synonymous  with  §  —  6.  For  behold  they 
will  go  to  Assyria ]  This  reading  ||  ( v.s .)  relieves  two  difficulties  : 
(1)  the  absence  of  a  reference  to  Assyria  in  connection  with 
the  mention  of  Egypt;  (2)  the  confusion  involved  in  the 
rendering  of  the  present  text,  they  will  go  from  the  devastation, 
i.e.  they  will  leave  their  wasted  land  ;  or  they  will  die  of  hunger ; * §  ** 
or  yea,  if  they  are  gone  fro?n  the  ruins,  ff  a  protasis,  —  all  of  which 
describe  a  departure  on  account  of  devastation,  rather  than  a 
deportation.  }  j —  Egypt  gathering  them,  Memphis  burying  them~\ 
Rapid  strokes  in  a  picture,  intentionally  left  somewhat  indefinite. §§ 
In  this  description  reference  is  made  to  the  numerous  and  vast 
burial  grounds  of  Egypt,  one  of  the  largest  being  at  Memphis. 
Memphis  occupied  an  important  position  on  the  Nile,  a  short 
distance  south  of  Cairo,  whence  it  commanded  the  whole  of 
Egypt,  of  which  it  was  the  most  important  city  during  the 

*  Ke.  f  See  my  Priestly  Element  in  the  O.  T.,  p.  96.  %  Sim.,  Now. 

§  Ke.  ||  We.,  Now.  H  Cal.,  Bauer.  **  Ki.,  Dathe.  ft  Ew.,  §  357  b. 

++  Or.  §§  Marti  om.  'pn  'sd  as  a  doublet  of  'pn  >]D. 
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greater  part  of  its  existence.*  —  Nettles  inheriting  their  precious 
things  of  silver']  Another  side  of  the  picture  ;  cf.  916.  The  plural 
Tana  is  probably  to  be  read.f  This  has  been  taken:  (1)  as  a 
reference  to  idols  of  silver  (2)  as  meaning  treasure-houses 
or  palaces  ;§  (3)  as  a  proper  name ;  ||  (4)  as  connected  with 
Q“Opn,  and  meaning  “on  account  of  longing  for  their  silver.”1[ 

—  Thoms  coming  up  in  their  tents]  Cf.  Is.  3413.  Their  dwellings, 
not  tabernacles,  or  places  of  worship  (cf.  Ez.  1616).  —  7.  The  days 
of  visitation  will  come]  The  perfect  is  prophetic.  This  and  the 
following  line  tell  what  it  is  that  Israel  shall  know,  or  experience. 

—  The  days  of  recompense  will  come]  cbii'  (cf.  similar  formation 
in  bias,  binn)  is  an  abstract  noun,  parallel  in  thought  to  visitation 
(mpS),**  and  is  hardly  a  play  on  the  proper  name  Shallum-tt — 
Israel  shall  know]  It  is  better  thus  to  connect  this  clause  with 
the  preceding,  J I  than  to  make  it  a  parenthetical  clause  and 
connect  it  with  what  follows,  '3  being  understood.  §§ — A  fool, 
the  prophet ;  mad,  the  man  of  spirit]  Two  uncertainties  exist 
here:  (1)  Is  this  phrase  (a)  the  direct  object  of  IDT,  i.e.  Israel 
shall  know  (that)  the  prophet  is  a  fool,  etc.,  this  entire  clause, 
Pint  .  .  .  IDT,  being  parenthetical,  and  the  following  '1J1  STbu 
depending  upon  IKS  ;  ||  ||  or  (b)  is  the  phrase  independent  of  what 
precedes  and  to  be  taken  only  with  what  follows?^  (2)  The 
other  question  concerns  the  sense  in  which  K'23  and  nm  1TK 
are  taken,  whether  (a)  of  the  false  prophets,  who  have  deluded 
the  people  by  their  prediction  of  prosperity  and  are  now  con¬ 
victed  of  folly  and  made  insane  by  the  divine  judgment ;  *** 
or  (b)  of  true  prophets  ?  Against  the  interpretation  of  false 
prophets  it  may  be  urged  that  the  terms  “  fool,”  “  madman,”  are 
not  likely  to  have  been  used  by  the  people  of  false  prophets  who 
had  led  them  astray  (Orelli),  that  min  IT'K  must  be  used  of  a 
truly  inspired  prophet,  notwithstanding  Mi.  211,  and  that  v.8  sup- 


*  See  arts.  "  Memphis,"  DB.,  and  “  Nopb,"  EB„  by  W.  M.  Muller, 
f  Hi.,  We.,  Now.  ||  ©.  ft  We.,  Marti. 

X  Hess.,  Hi.,  We.  H  Marck,  Ros.  XX  We.,  Or.,  GAS.,  Now.,  et  al. 

}  £,  Jer.,  Ra.,  Ki.,  al.  **  Ki.,  Wii.  §§  2T,  Marck,  Hi. 

IHI  5T,  Jer.,  Ki.,  Ra.,  Marck,  Mau.,  Hi.,  Bauer,  Ros.,  Wii. 

HH  Umb.,  Sim.,  Che.,  Or.,  Now. 

***  Ki.,  Abarb.,  Marck,  Dathe,  Ros.,  Mau.,  Hi.,  Hd.,  Ke. 
tft  Ew.,  Umb.,  Sim.,  Che.,  We.,  Now.,  Marti. 
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ports  strongly  this  interpretation  as  a  whole.  The  sentence  is 
to  be  taken  with  Nowack  as  a  quotation  from  the  mouth  of  the 
people  (cf.  6* 1  Is.  28910).*  The  prophet  seems  to  say:  You, 
the  people,  maintain,  do  you,  that  the  prophet  has  become  a 
fool,  and  the  man  of  spirit  a  madman  ?  It  is  true,  just  as  you 
say,  but  learn  that  this  great  calamity  has  come  upon  them 
because  of  the  greatness  of  thine  iniquity  and  the  greatness  of  thy 
sin ]  It  is  Israel’s  iniquity  and  sin  (adopting  Ruben’s  suggestion 
to  substitute  HNtan,  sin,  for  natfltPia)  that  have  driven  mad  the 
inspired  messengers  of  Yahweh.  This  same  thought  is  ampli¬ 
fied  in  the  following  verses.  —  8.  This  verse  is  almost  hope¬ 
lessly  confused.  The  more  important  solutions  proposed  are 
the  following:  (1)  Ephraim's  watchman,  appointed  by  my  God, 
even  the  prophet — a  fowler's  snare  is  in  all  his  ways ;  f  this 
interpretation  involves  the  reading  of  ana  for  DU,  a  B  having 
dropped  out  after  anBX  ;  and  uses  the  word  “  watchman  ”  as  in 
Je.  617.  The  result  is  a  sentence  giving  an  appropriate  thought, 
but  so  involved  in  expression  as  to  make  it  very  doubtful. 
(2)  Ephraim  acts  the  spy  with  my  God;  the  prophet  is  a 
fowler's  snare  upon  all  his  ( Israel's )  ways.  J  Variations  of 
this  interpretation  are  three  :  (a)  Ephraim  lays  ambush  against 
the  people  (ay  instead  of  an)  of  my  God ;  §  {b)  Ephraim  looks 
round  about  outside  of  (away  from)  my  God  (for  foreign  help)  ;  || 
(c)  Ephraim  looks  after  prophecies  in  addition  to  those  from 
my  God.^f  (3)  Ephraim  expects  help  from  my  God,**  treating 
riBif  as  in  Ps.  53  Mi.  f  La.  417,  and  ay  as  for  ana  (cf.  Jb.  2713). 
(4)  There  is  hostility  to  the  watchman  in  the  house  of  his  God ; 
the  prophet  {finds)  the  snares  of  the  fowler  on  all  his  ways,  ff 
This  interpretation  involves  considerable  change  in  the  text,  viz. 
(a)  the  transfer  of  n&BWS  from  the  end  of  v.7  to  the  beginning  of 
v.8;  (b)  the  omission  of  v6x  an  BWEX  (cf.  Ruben’s  suggestion 
that  these  words  stood  originally  in  connection  with  bx“ittn  WT1 
(v.7)  in  mis  form  :  Vnbx  ant  anas  "EX  m-r,  the  "EX  having 

dropped  out,  BUT  being  for  an)  ;  (c)  the  omission  of  natfiPB  in  84 
as  useless  repetition  ;  (d)  the  transfer  of  'X  rvaa  to  follow  HB5t, 

*  Cf.  Ew.,  Oort,  We.,  Che.  (  Mich.  **  Hd. 

t  Che.  ||  Struensee,  Sim.  ff  Now. 

I  GAS.;  cf.  Ew.,  Umb.,  Ke,,  Or.  H  Datlie,  Hi. 
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—  all  this  disorder  being  due  to  efforts  to  restore  the  meaning, 
when  by  mistake  n&totPB  was  placed  at  the  end  of  v.7,  instead 
of  the  beginning  of  v.8.  The  parallelism  is  perfect,  and  the 
sense  excellent.*  I  desire,  however,  to  suggest  the  following 
arrangement,  which  renders  unnecessary  certain  omissions  and 
changes  involved  in  Nowack’s  interpretation  :  Enmity  exists  tow¬ 
ards  Ephraim's  watchman  ;  the  prophet  ( finds )  the  snares  of  the 
fowler  in  all  his  ways ;  in  the  (very)  house  of  his  God  they  dig 
for  him  a  deep  pit]  This  interpretation  follows  Nowack  only  in 
transferring  n»BtW3  from  the  end  of  v.7  to  the  beginning  of  v.8, 
and  in  the  omission  of  ’nbx  DU.  A  preposition,  b  or  bv,  must 
be  inserted.  It  adopts  Wellhausen’s  suggestion  to  place  the 
first  two  words  of  v.9,  inrffi?  ip'&un,  at  the  end  of  v.8,  giving  them 
another  pointing.  With  this  interpretation  v.8  supplements  v.7, 
adding  three  expressions,  of  which  the  first  is  the  simple  state¬ 
ment,  the  second  and  third  poetical  pictures  and  illustrations. 
The  watchman  (cf.  Ez.  317ff)  of  Ephraim  meets  persecution  on 
every  side ;  fowler’s  snares  compass  about  the  prophet ;  a  deep 
pit  is  digged  for  him  even  in  the  house  of  his  God.  House 
here,  as  in  v.15,  means  Canaan.  —  9.  As  in  the  days  of  Gibeah] 
A  gloss  from  io9;|  here  inconsistent  because  the  thought  has 
to  do  only  with  Ephraim’s  persecution  of  Yahweh’s  prophets  ; 
cf.  Ju.  1922-30  2046'48.  —  He  will  remember  their  iniquity,  he  will 
visit  their  sin]  An  insertion  from  813.  \ 

1.  Gj'Sn]  If  retained  =  inf.  abs.  or  cogn.  acc.  with  nDtPr,  although  of 
different  stem;  Ko.  329  h.  For  similar  cases  of  combination  of  different 
stems,  v.,  eg.,  Jb.  322  2  S.  196  Zc.  82  —  jjdn]  Deriv.  from  run  (BDB;  cf. 
8910;  but  cf.  We.  who  regards  these  forms  as  corrupt  and  from  jnj)  with  n 
prosthetic  and  affix  J_ ;  or  from  |nj  (BSZ.)  for  pntN;  cf.  Ko.  II.  i.  p.  96. — 
2.  pj]  Position  of  words  chiastic  with  prec.  verse  and  emphatic. — 4.  amnat] 
The  objection  of  Oet.  and  Hal.  to  the  reading  1  "pjt  on  the  ground  that  it  is 

*  Marti  reconstructs  vs.7-  8  as  follows  :  — 


N>:nn  S'IN  (76) 

man 

•pip  an  hy 
cnNtsn  nail 

I  .  T  T  - 

"P7  72  7V  no  (86) 
dpSn  n’32  nctait’Di 

•  Vt  T  ••  •  — 


(or  'SN)  'BX|7  Sxnty'  J)7J 

'pyj  OpDN  V7'  (8«) 


mpcn  >D’  (7a) 

aSa>n  ’Di  wa 


t  So  Now. 


|  So  Now.,  Marti. 
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not  good  Hebrew,  cannot  be  maintained  in  view  of  the  occurrence  of  rnip  yip 
Lv.  66.  In  any  case  the  poetic  and  prophetic  use  of  yij;  must  not  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  later  strict  and  ceremonial  usage.  —  duin]  The  phrase  onix  onS 
occurs  only  here  according  to  ;  but  cf.  Ez.  2417-  **,  where  duin  is  probably 
to  be  read  for  D'ti’jx.  On  this  and  similar  practices  see  Sta.  GVI.  I.  387  ff.; 
Schwally,  Leben  nach  d.  Tode  ;  Frey,  Tod  Seelenglaube  u.  Seelenkult. — indis’] 
On  assim.  of  n,  cf.  GK.  54  c,  and  cf.  the  Hothp.  Dt.  244;  the  Hithp.  is  not  pass, 
but  reflex.  —  Ott’CjS]  If  rendered  for  themselves,  it  is  emphatic  in  contrast  with 
their  gods;  Ko.  40.  —  3.  2ttn  .  .  .  12c”]  Intentional  similarity  of  sound. — 
5.  □l'1?]  S  is  rarely  used  of  time  to  express  concurrence  (at  or  on )  rather  than 
duration  in;  cf.  Is.  io3  Je.  531;  v.  BDB.  517;  Ko.  331  f  —  6.  «Sn]  Acc.  to 
J513T,  proph.  pf. ;  cf.  also  1x2,  v.7. —  Di2pn  .  .  .  DnXD]  The  rhythm  and  pictu¬ 
resqueness  of  these  circ.  clauses  is  to  be  noted;  the  nouns  beginning  with  r, 
the  first  and  second  radicals  of  both  vbs.  being  2p;  each  word  closing  with 
c_  ;  cf.  similar  change  in  one  consonant  of  a  word  in  Is.  f.  —  qn]  Is  elsewhere 
(Is.  1913  Je.  210  441  4614- 19  Ez.  301316)  qj;  d  here  is  perhaps  due  to  influence 
of  preceding  c.  The  ancient  Egyptian  name  was  Men-nofer  (=  the  good 
abode)  which  was  shortened  into  Mennefe  and  Menfe,  which  forms  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  other  languages,  eg.  Assyrian  Mitnpi.  —  none]  On  the  cstr.  fol.  by 
prep.  H.  9,  2  b-,  GK.  13077;  Ko.  33670;  cf.  also  Ko.  280  n,  on  the  expression 
of  indeterminateness  by  cstr.  with  *?.  —  tSUDp]  On  form  cf.  Ko.  II.  i.  pp.  147, 
461;  Barth,  NB.  45;  Lag.  BN.  117  f.,  181  f.;  Baer,  in  loc.  In  some  Mss., 
tPiD'p. —  Den”]  On  pi.  suf.  used  as  collective,  v.  Ko.  346^. —  run]  cf.  Assyr. 
hahin,  “a  thorny  growth”  (Dl.  HlVBl).  Used  as  here  parallel  to  B>iDp, 
Is.  3413.  Later  with  meaning  hook,  2  Ch.  3311 ;  cf.  I'D  which  also  has  both  mean¬ 
ings.  Che.  (EB.)  emends  this  verse  freely  and  finds  here  the  names  of  four 
North  Arabian  districts.  —  7.  rnpon]  On  d.  f.  in  3rd  radical,  cf.  A.  Muller, 
ZDMG.  1891,  p.  234;  Ko.  II.  i.  pp.  199,  461.  —  oSu’n]  On  art.  with  nouns  of 
this  form,  Ko.  241  l ;  cf.  261  e.  —  7.  nDOtPD]  a.\.  from  DBtr,  a  by-form  of  ;atf,  to 
oppose,  be  hostile;  cf.  Gn.  2741  Jb.  169.  Cf.  the  sugg.  of  BSZ.  to  connect  it 
with  the  Syr.  Pa.  =  bind  with  cords,  the  word  being  omitted  from  v.7 

- — 8.  ttnp’  no]  B”p’  only  here;  cf.  t£hp>  with  same  meaning,  Ps.  913  Pr.  68 
Je.  526.  For  the  phrase  snare  of  the  fowler,  cf.  Ps.  913  1247.  On  nc,  v.  Am.  35. 
—  9.  lp'Djm]  Vb.  appos.;  H.  36,  2;  GK.  120 g;  a  case  of  asyndetic  appos. — 
'D'dJ  2  —  as  in,  used  pregnantly;  cf.  Is.  517  93  Jb.  29s;  cf.  BDB.  p.  453,  on 
original  force  of  2  as  subst.;  Ko.  3197/  on  the  adv.  force  of  preposition. — 
ny2Jn]  Art.  with  this  proper  noun  sometimes  used,  at  others  omitted;  cf. 
Jos.  1567  1828;  Ko.  295  b. 

§  12.  Israel  is  corrupt ;  the  life  of  old  as  well  as  young  licen¬ 
tious.  910-17.  Israel  started  out  with  freshness  and  purity  of 
youth  ;  but  contamination  came  at  Baal-peor,  and  the  abominable 
thing  took  hold  of  them  (910).  Ephraim’s  glory  is  gone;  no 
children,  no  mothers;  no  fruit  (vs.U-1Ca'6).  Even  when  children 
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are  born  they  are  slain  before  maturity ;  they  are  destined  only 
for  slaughter  (16 c- 12 u) .  Give  them,  O  Yahweh,  barrenness;  in 
Gilgal  they  have  shown  their  wickedness,  and  for  it  I  will  drive 
them  forth  (U-150'6-).  I  will  cease  to  love  them,  because  of  their 
rebellion ;  woe  upon  them.  My  God  will  make  them  vagabonds 
for  their  disobedience  (u c- 12  c- ir) . 

This  piece  is  commonly  recognized  as  complete  in  itself;  so  Mich.,  Dathe, 
Stuck,  Mau.,  Hi.,  Ew.,  Ke.,  Che.,  Or.,  Val.,  Now.,  GAS.,  et  al.;  cf.  however 
Hd.,  Sim.  It  consists  of  five  four-line  strophes,  in  a  movement  essentially 
tetrameter.  Strophes  i  and  2  might  be  united  ;  so  also  strophes  3  and  4  ; 
with  this  combination  the  order  would  be  8  -f  8  -f  4.  Strophes  1  and  2  describe 
the  immoral  life  of  the  people  and  their  consequent  decay —  no  fruit.  Strophes 
3  and  4  assert  that  even  those  born  are  destined  to  captivity  and  slaughter 
before  they  are  grown,  for  they  will  be  cast  off  —  because  of  wickedness  in 
Gilgal.  Strophe  5  declares  that  Yahweh,  instead  of  loving  them,  will  make 
them  wanderers  in  the  earth  —  on  account  of  their  rebellion.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  involves  the  following  transpositions:  (1)  v.16  to  follow  v.u  (©.».); 
(2)  w?2c,  odd  onS  MNUna,  to  follow  v.15  (v.i.).  Gr.  arranges  as  follows: 

10.  U  a.  14. 11  b.  1 2. 13.  IS.  16. 

10.  D’3ip]  ©  sg.  —  miaaa]  ©  us  <t  kott  bv . —  nn'rtoa]  Om.,  with  S,  as  a 
gloss;  ©  irpbtpov;  U  in  cacumine  ejus.  —  oa'maN]  ©SI?  3  pi.  suff.  (so  also 
Ru.).  —  non]  0ES  =  rrani  (so  Ru.).  —  nraS]  Read,  with  We.,  Now.,  and 
Marti,  SpaS. —  D’Xlpr]  ©,  2.  of  ij38e\ vypivoi  =  D’X-ipr  (Vol.);  so  U;  ’A./3 5e\b- 
7 para. —  Danto]  ©  us  ol  ipyairripivoi  =  D'apNa  (Vol.);  ’A.  us  Tpyiir-qaav  ; 
2.  Scrip  T/yairTidT]<Tav,  U  sicut  ea  quae  dilexerunt ;  S)  ~  Gr.  orvanNiaa. 

Gardner,  DmSnNa  or  ohnio. — 11.  mm]  ©  and  U  join  with  foil,  clause. 
©  renders  this  and  three  foil,  nouns  as  plurals.  —  jaar]  BSZ.  and  Marti, 
jban. —  16.  nan]  (§  iirbvecrev  =  nNn  (Stek.).  Gr.  naiar. —  ornr]  ©  ras  pffas 
airrov;  ’A.,  2.  7  plfa  auroO;  %  connects  with  nan  as  acc.  of  specification. 

—  ra']  Gr.  rap  —  'Sa]  Read,  with  Qert,  Sa;  so  40  codd.  of  Kenn.  (so  also 
Gr.,  Ru.,  Oet.).  — 12.  0'nSanJ  ©  aTarvud-fiaovrar,  Ru.  D'nnari.  Gr.  onSari. 

—  dixd]  ©  avdpdnruv;  U  in  hominibus.  Gr.  oniapN.  Oort,  nnnNp. — 

□nS  un]  Ru.  and  Hal.  oniSnp.  —  ana  nra]  ©,  0.  crip £  pov  (=  nr 3) 
abrdv;  S  jjj  which  Seb.  corrects  to  ’^-oj.siAao  (from  mo),  or 

.  a  •  aAv.  Read,  with  Hi.,  nira  (so  Ew.,  Sim.,  Gu.).  Ru.  ana  lrso'.  Gr. 
onua  nrata.  Hal.  an  o'j?rs.  Bauer,  niDa  (so  Oort  (£1/1.)  ).  — 13.  wxa  onsx 
VUN-i]  ©  ’E <p.  8v  Tpbirov ;  ©AQ-  add  elSov.  Omit  n  'a  ( v.i .).  Gr.  om.  'dn 
as  dittog.  from  13  &.  Ew.  nrso  for  irN?.  Hal.  (or  msi)  n'tsi  nrp  onei. —  nreS] 
Read,  with  ©,  els  d-fipav,  tsS  or  TreS  (so  also  Houtsma,  We.,  Ru.,  GAS.,  Oort 
(Em.),  Oet.,  Marti);  ’A.,  2.  us  aupbropjov,  0.  eis  irirpav;  U  om.  h  and  treats 
ms  as  the  subj.  of  nSinr.  S  takes  n  as  2  p.  sg.  with  nsS,  treated  as  proper 
name,  as  its  obj.  Hal.  mxa.  —  nSinr]  ©  irapiaT-qaav  =  iSnr  (so  also  Hal.), 
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or  nx  intr  (Houtsma).  Read  mr.  Gr.  nSoK'.  Oet.  nS  -lneh  Scholz,  S 
Ru.  rntynS. —  nutj]  Read,  with  ©,  ra  tIkvo.  avrCiv,  D.i'.n  (so  also  Scholz,  Ru., 
Hal.),  or  better  vjj  (so  also  Houtsma,  We.,  Now.,  GAS.,  Oort  (Em.),  Oet., 
Marti);  similarly  0.  Gr.  run.  S  c.  bill  *1*1,  reading  run,  as  pi.  (Seb.). 

—  oncxi]  Oort  suggests  that  this  represents  some  vb.  —  Jin  ^x]  Read,  with 
©,  et’s  6.ttok^vtt)(j l v,  jnn  Sx  (Vol.),  or  better  njnnb  (so  also  We.,  Now.,  GAS., 
Oort  {Em.),  Marti)  ;  similarly  Sb.  Ru.  JinK  —  14.  Om.,  with  ©,  the  second 
onh  jn  (so  also  Bauer).  —  o'pnx]  Another  reading  rnppx. — 15.  So]  Gardner, 
SjJ  or  So  Sj?.  —  DPjn]  ©  Kaidai  avrCiv. —  jn]  ©  ras  /ca/ctos.  —  ip  x]  Oet. 

—  17.  >nSx]  ©  6  0e6s;  so  Arabic  and  one  cod.  of  Kenn. 

10.  Like  grapes  in  the  wilderness  I  found  Israel ]  i.e,  with  the 
same  satisfaction  and  pleasure  with  which  one  finds  grapes  in 
a  wilderness,  I  found  Israel ;  this  connects  "man  closely  with 
D'2iro,*  and  not  with  f  ( =  I  found  Israel  in  the  wilderness 

like  wild  grapes  belonging  to  no  one,  and  under  no  one’s  protec¬ 
tion,  i.e.  poor  and  helpless),  nor  with  both  ”0102  and  D'ajua  j 
(=  like  grapes  which  have  no  place  in  the  wilderness,  and  are 
not  expected  to  be  found  there,  so  was  Israel ;  and  the  discovery 
of  Israel  in  this  unexpected  place  brought  with  it  surprise  and 
joy).  This  interpretation  is  supported  by  the  position  of  the 
words,  and  by  the  parallel  thought  of  the  next  line;  cf.  Je.  22, 
also  Ho.  215  131.  This  expression  is  an  allusion  to  the  dwelling 
of  Israel  in  the  wilderness.  —  Like  the  first-fruit  on  a  fig  tree  1  saw 
your  fathers ]  The  first  ripe  fig,  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the 
fig  harvest  in  Palestine,  §  was  always  a  great  delicacy  (cf.  Is.  284 
Mi.  71).  In  Je.  24s-5  the  better  class  of  people  are  compared  to 
the  first  ripe  figs.  In  its  first  time,  i.e.  when  it  begins  to  ripen, 
is  evidently  a  gloss,  intended  to  make  the  statement  still  more 
explicit.  It  is  shown  to  be  superfluous  by  the  rhythm  and  the  par¬ 
allelism.  S>  omits  it.  —  (But)  they  came  to  Baal-peor]  The  whole 
of  10i  is  clearly  in  contrast  with  10  “,  although  no  conjunction  ex¬ 
presses  this  contrast.  Although  Israel  was  so  favorably  regarded 
and  so  tenderly  treated  by  Yahweh,  yet  in  the  very  beginning  of 
her  history  she  showed  her  ingratitude  and  her  faithlessness  by 
the  episode  of  Beth-peor  ||  (cf.  Nu.  253,5  23s8  3116  Dt.  329  440)  for 


*  Theod.,  Rashi,  Mich.,  Stuck,  Hd.,Sim.,  Wii.,  Or.,  Che.,  Sharpe,  Now.,  Marti, 
t  Hi.,  Ew.  §  Cf.  G.  E.  Post,  art.  "  Figs,"  DB. 

+  AE.,  Ki.,  Umb.,  Ke.,  Schm.  ||  Creuzer,  Symbolik  u»d  Mythologie ,  II.  411. 
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which  Baal-peor  (perhaps  an  abbreviation  of  Beth  Baal-peor*) 
here  stands.  Peor  was  situated  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
hill  of  Pisgah  f  (Nu.  2314'28  Jos.  1320) ;  cf.  Wellhausen’s  sugges¬ 
tion  {  that  it  was  identical  with  Pisgah.- — And  separated  the77iselves 
to  Baal^\  fH3E  =  shame,  is  of  later  origin  than  Hosea,  and  by  a 
later  copyist  has  here  been  substituted  for  the  original  “  Baal.”  § 
Yahweh  is  called  Baal  in  218.  ||  IB  in  the  Niph'al  refers  to  that 
formal  separation  of  oneself  which  may  be  called  consecration. 
—  And  they  became  abominations  like  the  object  of  their  love ] 
It  may  be  questioned,  with  Wellhausen,  whether  O'JCiptP  is  not 
also  an  insertion,  used  perhaps  instead  of  the  word  which  stood 
here  originally.  03,1X3  may  be  taken  as  here,  i.e.  an  infinitive 
construct ;  or  as  active  participle  or  noun,  like  their  lover** 
or  loved  object,  i-e-  the  thing  loved  at  Baal-peor.  — 11.  Eph- 
raim  —  his  glory  plies  away  like  a  bird ]  With  the  swiftness  of 
the  bird’s  flight  will  Ephraim’s  glory  depart.  The  construc¬ 
tion  places  special  emphasis  upon  Ephraim,  to  bring  the  former 
fruitfulness  (the  idea  contained  in  the  name)  into  contrast  with 
the  coming  calamity,  which  shall  consist  in  lack  of  everything 
which  made  up  Ephraim’s  glory,  i.e.  prosperity,  honor  among 
the  nations,  and,  as  a  prominent  element,  children.  —  There 
shall  be  no  more  birth,  710  77iore  77iotherhood,  no  more  con¬ 
ception^  This,  the  greatest  possible  curse,  was  the  punishment 
threatened  for  their  lack  of  chastity.  The  construction  is  singu¬ 
larly  terse  and  strong.  The  order  is  climactic  :  women  will  not 
conceive  ;  if  they  do,  the  child  will  die  in  the  womb  ;  if  it  should 
survive  the  embryonic  period,  it  will  die  at  birth.  Cf.  410.  Does 
not  their  sin  against  chastity  deserve  this?  Cf.  HaDvy’s  interpre¬ 
tation  of  these  words,  in  which  he  reverses  the  order  of  the  climax. 
— 16.  Ephraim  is  S77iitte7i,  their  root  withered ]  This  verse  inter¬ 
rupts  the  thought  in  its  present  position,  but  fits  in  perfectly 
between  vs.11  and  12 ;  it  is,  therefore,  to  be  transferred.  J  J  This  change 

*  EB.  406.  +  J.  d.  Th.  XXI.  580 ;  cf.  Di.  on  Nu.  2328. 

t  Cf.  Dr.,  art.  "  Beth-peor,"  EB.  (  We.,  Che.,  Gu.,  Now. 

||  On  the  use  of  rcn  as  a  substitute  or  nickname  for  Syj,  cf.  Dr.  on  2S.41; 
Di.  in  Monatsberickte  der  Kon.-Preuss.  Academie  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin ,  1881, 
June  16  ;  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  in  JBL.  XIII.  19-30. 

H  Ko.  I.  p.  395.  **  BSZ.,  Ke.,  Or.,  Now.  ft  Hi.,  BDB, 

II  So  We.,  Now.,  GAS.,  Oet. ;  Marti  transfers  only  164, 
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also  relieves  an  important  difficulty  in  the  strophic  structure.  The 
figure  of  the  tree  is  adopted ;  Ephraim  is  like  a  tree  smitten  by 
worms  (Jon.  4^  or  by  heat  (Je.  178)  ;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  very 
root  is  destroyed,  thus  leaving  no  hope  of  further  growth  (cf. 
Am.  29  Mai.  41,  and  for  the  opposite  idea,  Is.  n1  Ps.  i3).  —  Fruit 
they  cannot  produce ]  This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole 
thing.  —  Yea,  though  they  beget  children,  I  will  slay  the  darlings  of 
their  womb ]  This  means  practically  that  they  will  bear  no  fruit.  — 
12.  Yea,  though  they  bring  up  their  sons,  I  will  bereave  them  that 
there  be  not  a  man ]  Cf.  1  S.  1533.  This  statement  follows  natu¬ 
rally  upon  16 1,  and  is  in  strict  accord  with  the  Hebrew  method  of 
statement,  viz.  to  make  a  general  and  absolute  statement,  and 
then  to  add  the  exception  or  modification  (cf.  Jb.  3123  Pr.  f{). 
V.12c  should  follow  v.15  (v.ii). — 13.  Ephraim — for  a  prey  are 
his  sons  destined")  This  rendering  * * * §  is  based  upon  (@  ( v.s .)  ;  in 
addition,  it  involves  the  omission  of  'mn  “HPK3  as  unnecessary, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  rhythm.  The  old  rendering,  Ephraim, 
as  I  saw  Tyrus,  is  planted  in  a  pleasant  place,  f  means  nothing, 

(1)  for  Tyre  ("tt,  not  as  here  mat)  is  entirely  out  of  place; 

(2)  nbwttf  =  planted,  does  not  fit  as  predicate  to  Ephraim  ;  (3)  2 

would  have  been  used  with  Tyre,  not  b.  Other  renderings  of  T2£ 
are  :  the  palm  ;  J  like  pleasure  groves  of  Tyrians,  reading  TCX  as 
a  noun  (zhr.)  ;  §  Ephraim  as  I  selected  it  for  a  Tyre,  etc. ;  ||  a 
rock  [  as  I  saw  is  like  a  tree  planted  in  Tyre  ;**  if  I  look  as  far 
as  Tyre,  ft  or  toward  Tyre.  J  J  —  Ephraim  must  lead  forth  his 
sons  to  slaughter ]  Hosea  still  continues  his  description  of  the 
coming  judgment.  (®’s  nnnb  (v.s.),  the  abstract,  slaughter,  is 
to  be  preferred  to  the  Jin  bit  =  unto  the  slayer.  §  §  — 

14.  Give  them,  O  Yahweh  —  what  wilt  thou  give .?]  This  is 
imprecation,  ||  ||  not  deprecation.  Iflf  The  entire  context  pictures 


*  Cf.  Houtsma,  We.,  Now.,  GAS.  Marti  reads  13  as  follows  :  — 
riS  nip  n’xS  iri'Ni  tst'No  o'idn 
VJ3  ruinS  toxin  Stott”  mm 

T  T  T  - 

t  AV. ;  cf.  RV.  ||  Ke.  ft  De  Wette. 

I  Cf.  Arab.  p^tm ;  Hi.  U  0.,  Bauer,  Bockel.  Mau. 

§  Ew.  **  Cal.  §§  Ew.,  AV.,  Or.,  Gu.,  et  al. 

1111  Mau.,  Hd.,  Sim.,  Ke.  Cal.,  Ros.,  Hi.,  Ew.,  Umb.,  Or.,  Che.,  Now.,  Marti, 
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Ephraim’s  ruin ;  and  this  is  an  appeal  for  that  absolute  ruin 
which  is  involved  in  the  failure  of  a  tribe  or  nation  to  propagate 
itself.  To  understand  that  this  ejaculation  is  born  of  a  sympathy 
which  asks  for  the  prevention  of  births  that  those  born  may  not  be 
compelled  to  suffer  is  far-fetched.  The  imperative,  give,  implies 
the  opposite.  The  question  is  rhetorical,  indicating  excitement, 
and  is  intended  not  merely  to  furnish  a  basis  for  the  repetition 
of  v.n,  nor  to  ascertain  the  divine  mind,*  but  =  what  would 
I  have  thee  give  ?  i.e.  the  prophet’s  own  wish  and  prayer.  —  A 
miscarrying  womb  and  dry  breasts ]  The  give  them  found  in  JHJ2E 
is  superfluous  and  spoils  the  line.  It  is  omitted  in  ©.  Unfruitful¬ 
ness  was  regarded  as  a  special  and  definite  punishment  from  the 
deity;  cf.  Gn.  2521  301'2.  This  punishment  stands  related  as  a 
climax  to  that  which  has  before  been  uttered  ;  it  also  bears  upon 
one  of  the  chief  sins  of  Jeroboam’s  time,  the  pride  taken  by  the 
people  in  their  numbers  and  prosperity;  cf.  Am.  614^  Ho.  28  io1 
I28.|  —  15.  All  their  evil  being  in  Gilgal ]  A  circumstantial  clause 
=  since  the  consummation  of  their  mischief  (ox  calamity  {)  is  in 
Gilgal ;  this  use  of  ^3  (cf.  Ec.  1213)  §  is  strained  in  order  to  secure 
paronomasia  in  connection  with  bib).  Gilgal  was  the  seat  of 
Baalistic  practices  (cf.  415  1211  Am.  f)  ;  but  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  being  the  headquarters  of  human  sacrifice  ;  ||  cf.  i32. 

—  Yea,  there  I  co7iceived  hatred  for  them ]  ’3  is  resumptive, 
yea  or  therefore;  the  verb  is  inchoative,  =  not  I  hated,  nor  / 
learned  to  hate,  ||  but  I  formed  or  coyiceived  hatred.  —  For  the  evil 
of  their  doings  I  will  drive  them  out  of  my  house\  The  house  here 
is  not  the  temple,  but  Palestine,  the  land  of  Israel ;  cf.  81.  On 
the  use  of  t£HJ  cf.  Gn.  3s4  2110  (but  there  is  no  reference  here  to 
the  Abraham  episode).^"  The  figure  of  the  husband  and  wife  is 
again  the  basis  of  the  expression  (Nowack)  ;  cf.  Lv.  2i7-14  2213. 

—  I  will  no  more  love  them,  all  their  nobles  being  rebels ]  A  strong 
anthropomorphic  expression  for  the  decision  to  withdraw  all 
favor  and  mercy  from  Israel.  The  reason  assigned,  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  whole  list  of  causes  of  the  coming  destruc¬ 
tion,  is  the  apostasy  of  the  leaders.  The  same  phrase  with  its 
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paronomasia  is  cited  in  Is.  i23.  The  court  power  is  plainly  in 
large  measure  responsible;  cf.  75ff —  12c.  Yea,  even  woe  upon 
them,  when  I  look  away  from  them ]  For  text,  v.s.  This  clause  is 
out  of  place  in  ftfl®,  in  which  it  not  only  has  no  logical  connec¬ 
tion  with  what  precedes,  but  actually  interrupts  a  closely  con¬ 
nected  passage.*  Here  it  forms  a  fitting  climax  to  a  series  of 
strong  assertions,  the  idea  of  all  of  which  is  the  abandonment  of 
Israel  by  Yahweh.  ’3,  here  asseverative,  is  tautological  if  joined 
with  12  6,  which  also  is  introduced  by  an  asseverative  '3.  The  33, 
here  indicating  the  climax,  is  impossible  after  12  b,  as  is  seen  by  the 
effort  of  interpreters  to  make  it  refer  to  Sn1?  rather  than  tot  'IK. 
The  strophic  structure  is  disturbed  by  its  position  in  v.12,  but 
entirely  satisfied  by  the  order  here  proposed.  — 17.  My  God  will 
cast  them  away,  for  they  have  not  hearkened  to  him\  The  prophet 
now  speaks,  summing  up  the  thought  of  Yahweh  as  it  has  been 
given  in  vs.1512c.  Yahweh  had  said,  “  I  will  drive  them  out  of  my 
house  ;  I  will  no  more  love  them  ;  yea,  even  woe  upon  them  !  ” 
The  prophet  says,  My  God  (for  since  they  will  no  longer  listen  to 
him  he  may  no  longer  be  called  Israel’s  God)  will  cast  them  away. 
They  had  been  chosen  (nra)  from  among  all  the  nations ;  cf. 
Dt.  32s  Ez.  55  Am.  61  Mai.  312.  —  And  they  shall  become  wanderers 
among  the  nations ]  They  will  become  (not  be)  wanderers,  or  fugi¬ 
tives,  Je.  41 ;  cf.  use  of  “113,  of  birds  who  have  been  cast  out  of  their 
nest  and  fly  hither  and  thither  (Is.  162  Pr.  27s)  ;  cf.  the  use  of 
Cain,  Gn.  412.  In  713  it  is  used  figuratively  of  wandering  away 
from  Yahweh. 

10.  D'ajy]  Hebrew  is  particularly  rich  in  different  words  for  the  grape 
(cf.  Che.  EB.  1916  f.).  Among  these  a;?  (the  usual  term,  being  found  also 
in  Aram.,  Arab.,  and  Assyr.)  is  the  true  word  for  the  berry,  Socx  being  used 
for  the  cluster  (Gn.  4010  Nu.  1328). —  ltta  non]  On  circ.  cl.  with  pf.,  H.  45, 
1  a ;  GK.  142^;  Dr.  §  163.  —  *nyo  SpaJ  For  'c  'a  ma;  for  discussions  on  site, 
cf.  also  ( v.s .)  Conder,  Heth  and  Moab,  142  f. ;  PEF.  1882,  pp.  85  f.;  Buhl, 
Geogr.  d.  alt.  Pal.  123.  —  nca]  Cf.  Je.  324  u13;  the  substitution  of  nt£»a  for 
Sya  is  especially  frequent  in  proper  names,  e.g.  nu>ai',  2  S.  1 121  =  Syai',  Ju.  63a. 
—  D'Xiptp]  On  form,  Barth,  NB.  102  d;  GK.  84^,2.  Its  use  is  always  late, 
Je.  41  being  apparently  the  earliest  passage  aside  from  this.  As  used  for  idols, 
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cf.  also  2  K.  23 24  Je.  780  Ez.  207-8  Dn.  927;  v.  Gunkel,  Schopfung  u.  Chaos , 
141.  —  D2hnd]  On  form,  BSZ.  and  BDB. ;  only  here  and  Pr.  718.  —  11.  r)Diyn'J 
Hithpolel,  only  here;  cf.  Polel,  Gn.  i20  Is.  62  1429  306.  —  p]  Three  times 
with  the  force  of  negative,  H.  41,4^;  GK.  ngx;  Ko.  406 p.  —  mS]  Rare 
formation  =  rn.S,  GK.  69;??.  — 16.  DtsntP  ones]  Chiastic  order.  —  dj]  On  force, 
Ko.  394 c.  — 172]  K'thibh,  but  1  is  prob.  dittog.;  so  Sd  (Qert)  is  better;  +D 
is  rarely  used  with  finite  vb.,  Ko.  352  c,  d.  —  pe>)r]  On  ji,  GK.  47  m.- — 
12  c.  mtto]  For  various  readings  v.s.  In  favor  of  nim  is  the  appropriateness 
of  the  meaning  thus  obtained,  the  slightness  of  the  change  involved,  and  the 
fact  that  dj  is  thus  given  its  proper  force.  Against  the  interpretation  of 
nifc’3  -  moo  (so  ’A.,  U®,  Ros.,  Mau.,  Ke.,  We.,  Or.,  Now.,  et  ah')  is  the  fact 
that  Hosea  regularly  writes  D;  so  24- 19  714. — 16.  Ticm]  -i  marks  apodosis; 
H.  48,2  b ;  GK.  159/";  on  form  of  1  "y  vb.  without  inserted  6,  GK.  72A  — 
nrnc]  Cf.  96;  also  La.  24  Jo.  46;  on  form,  Barth,  NB.  174. —  12.  dn]  =  •+, 
GK.  1 59  zzz ;  cf.  Ko.  372^.  — 13.  N’Xin1?]  On  “3,  H.  29,  3  b  ;  Ko.  3992. — 
14.  prrnc]  On  optative  force,  GK.  151^;  Ko.  354  h.  — 15.  f|D'N]  One  of 
the  few  jussives  of  1st  pers.  used  for  cohort.;  GK.  109  d;  cf.  Ko.  191  c,g\ 
also  197. 

§  13.  Israel  is  wicked  in  proportion  to  her  prosperity :  but  an 
end  is  coming  of  all  that  she  has  falsely  trusted,  io1-8.  Israel  was 
a  luxuriant  vine,  but  in  proportion  to  her  prosperity  she  multiplied 
altars  and  pillars ;  however,  she  will  now  be  declared  guilty,  and 
her  altars  and  pillars  will  be  destroyed  (io1,2).  On  account  of  the 
idol-calf,  people  and  priest  shall  mourn ;  for  it  shall  be  carried  to 
Assyria,  a  token  of  Ephraim’s  shame  (io5,6).  The  high  places 
shall  be  destroyed,  thorns  and  thistles  growing  over  them  ;  the 
king  of  Samaria  shall  be  cut  off ;  and  the  people  shall  even  pray 
to  the  mountains  and  hills  to  fall  upon  them  (io8“'7-86). 

This  piece  consists  of  six  four-line,  or  perhaps  better,  of  three  eight-line 
strophes.  Removing  the  glosses  in  vs.6-8“  (v.i.),  the  arrangement  becomes 
8  +  7  +  7.  The  movement  is  trimeter,  although  dimeters  are  occasionally 
employed,  and  in  the  last  strophe  the  elegiac  movement  is  used.  Strophe  1 
(vs.1- 2)  pictures  Israel  as  a  fruitful  vine,  and  with  the  increase  of  fruitfulness, 
has  come  also  an  increase  of  idol-serving;  but  now  that  she  has  been  found 
guilty  these  emblems  of  idolatry  shall  be  destroyed.  Strophe  2  (vs.5-6) 
describes  the  carrying  away  to  Assyria  of  the  idol-calf  in  which  she  has  taken 
such  pleasure,  which,  therefore,  has  been  her  shame.  Strophe  3  (vs.8a- 7- Si) 
declares  that  the  high  places  shall  be  destroyed,  the  altars  grown  over  with 
thorns  and  thistles,  while  even  the  king  shall  be  cut  off,  and  men  in  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  judgment  will  call  upon  the  mountains  and  the  hills  to  fall 
upon  and  cover  them  up. 
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This  arrangement  involves  the  following  modifications:  (i)  vs.3- 4  are  to 
be  taken  as  a  later  insertion  (v.i.) ;  (2)  v.7  is  to  be  transferred  to  stand 
Detween  8«.  and  86  (z/.?'.), 

1.  ppa]  ©  tv  kAt]  par  ova  a  ;  U  frondosa  ;  ’A.  evvSpos  ;  2.  SAopavovcra  ; 
&  =  ppniy  (Seb.;  so  also  Gr.);  ®  xnra.  Oet.  nppa. —  Sxnte”]  Ru. 

onox. —  mi£”]  ©  (6  napirbs')  ev8rivwv  —  nSe”  or  iSc  (Vol.);  ’A.,  2.  i^iadidr)  ; 
U  adaequatus.  Oort  and  Gu.  ’S  •iSb'  ‘ins,  or  merely  lSip  ns.  Gr.  f  rncb  me. 
Marti,  mxj.  Gardner,  xitr.  Read,  with  Oet.,  x’jfc’’  (cf.  Jb.  1228  3624),  an  Ara- 
maicism.  —  inoS]  We.  om.  S  (so  Now.,  Oet.).  —  'dS  nann]  Gr.  'D  ‘iS  ti. — 
13’tam]  ©  ipKoSSp-poev  ;  ’A.  icnrobSaire  (wepl  ar-qAGiv'). —  2.  DU?  pSn]  ©  ipipi- 
aav  KapdLas  avrCov  =  'S  IpSn  (Vol.);  ’A.,  2.,  ip epLad-p  KapSia.  Read  pSn  (so 
Oort,  Val.,  Now.).  Oet.  pSn.  Ru.  oSa’  pan,  'n  being  the  name  of  some  hostile 
tribe.  Briill  (“Beitrage  zur  Erkl.  d.  Buches  Ho.,”  Jahrb.  f.  Jud.  Gesch.  u.  Lit., 
v.-vi.  (1883)  1-62;  so  Gr.),  oaPo  lD’Snn. —  nny]  Ru.  takes  it  here  and  in  810 
as  the  name  of  some  hostile  tribe.  —  rati>X’]  ©  dpavurd-fiaovrai  (cf.  515) ;  A.,  2., 
0.  ir\T]ppe\ri(rovai  ;  U  interibunt.  Gr.  lDBp.  Ru.  DDUp.  —  par]  ©  /caracncd- 
\pei  =  nny  or  njnjn  (Vol.).  —  1W']  ©  Ta\anriop-ficrov<7iv  =  ~vrc'  (Vol.). — 
3.  xS  ’a]  S  om.  n.  —  4.  nan]  ©  AaAuv,  =  nan,  agreeing  with  pSo  of  v.3; 
TS  loquimini.  Oort,  naan  or  nan  (so  Val.).  Read,  with  We.,  nap  (so  Gu., 
Ru.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Oort  ( Em .),  Oet.).  —  tanai]  Gr.  D’aia  (cf.  713).  Ru.  nap. 

—  max]  ©  irpotpacreis  =  mSy,  an  Aramaicism  (Vol.);  U  visionis.  Ru.  hyp. — 

nw]  Ru.  x’ipn. —  naa]  ©  Siaflijcrerai.  Oort  and  Val.  nab.  Gr.  nipa.  Hal. 
n>a.  Ru.  naax  —  tfxn]  ©  Aypoicrns  =  xch  (Vol.) ;  2.  and  0.  Adxavov 

(sc.  xXoi/^v) ;  £  lr^-  Some  Heb.  codd.  t:\sna.  Loft.  D:n. —  edcd]  Ru. 
mpra  yns.  Oet.  nst’D  or  natpp  (cf.  n7  145).  Hal.  nnepa. —  nts>  ’DSn  Sy] 

&  ]zl^=>  l^’l?  ;  ©  M  x^Paov  aypov.  —  5.  niSjyS]  Read,  with 

©,  0.,  and  £,  SjjjS  (so  New.,  Oort,  ThT.  and  Em.-,  We.,  Gu.,  Loft.,  Ru., 
GAS.,  Now.,  BDB.,  Oet.,  Marti).  Dathe,  Val.  and  Che.  (CBl)  nSayS.  Gr. 
Say  Sy.  —  px  no]  ©  roO  oIkov"Uv;  A.  roD  oCkov  ds;  0.  toO  of kov  tiv.  Oort  and 
Marti,  Sx  n’3.  —  lau]  ©£,  2.  render  dwell;  U  and  3T  worship  ;  ’A.,  0.  fear. 
Gr.  n«’  or  wum.  Ru.  aaon'.  Che.  mr. —  p®]  Read,  with  ©,  KaroiKovvTfs, 
■pair  (so  New.,  Oort,  ThT.  and  Em.)  We.,  Val.,  Loft.,  Gu.,  Now.,  GAS.,  Oet., 
Marti).  —  'a]  Ru.  ann  or  axa.  —  Sax]  We.  Sax',  (so  Gr.,  Val.,  Now.,  Oet., 
Marti).  —  inoa]  ©  Ka8ws  TapewlKpavav  auriv  =  lnnca  (Vol.);  £  joins  with 
preceding.  —  1’Sy]  £  =  l’Syi;  ©  om.  —  lS'j']  Read  lS’H’  (so  Oort,  Gr.).  We. 
•IP’S  (so  Val.,  Now.,  Oort  ( Em. ),  Oet.,  Hal.,  Marti).  Ru.  -lS’Sp. —  'a"L,y]  Gr. 
'a_Syi. —  6.  mix]  ©  takes  as  obj.  of  an  inserted  Sijtravrrs,  which  GAS.  accepts 
as  belonging  to  original  text.  —  Sav]  ©  dirfiveynav  =  iS’ai’  (so  £3T  and 
Arabic;  so  also  We.,  Loft.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti).  —  nnjc]  ©£  pi.  —  an’  pSc] 
©  rip  (3  atriAe?  '  I  ape  ip  ;  J-J  regi  ultori ;  A.,  0.  Si  k&^ovtl  \  2.  vircppaxovvTi. 
For  other  readings  see  on  518.  —  n:ra]  ©  iv  Sbpan  =  njna  (Vol.);  U  con¬ 
strues  as  subj.  Gr.  njne.  Gu.  and  Marti,  nra.  Hal.  npL'.'.  Mich.  njya. 

—  lrntyn]  We.  laxjtD  (so  Val.,  Now.,  Marti).  Oort  (£»;.),  inxyc.  —  7.  hdi:] 
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<5  airippi^ev  =  net  ^voi.j;  U  transire  fecit;  <&  —  nm  (Seb.);  some 

codd.  of  de  R.  noi;  (so  Oet.).  Cornelius  h  Lapide,  njj-p.  Cappellus,  idij.— 
pine’]  Hal.  '&c.  Che.  {EB.  II.  2125,  note),  tshpp. —  'pi’3]  ©  </>p6yavov, 
so  S.  Gr.  We.  sspn.  Che.  foe.  cit.),  om.  as  corrupt  dittog.  of  pre¬ 

ceding  EHpD  ( v.s .).  —  o'D  us  Sy]  Che.  foe.  cit.),  onsu  ptu. —  8.  nNtan] 
©<&  =  pi.;  so  some  codd.  of  de  R.  We.  om.  n  pn  as  gloss  (so  Ru.,  Now., 
Marti),  while  Che.  ( CB .)  om.  Snip'  n«t2n.  Gr.  suggests  that  ito  has  been  lost 
from  before  |in,  because  of  likeness  to  mn.  —  U'Sy]  S3T  have  suff.  in  3d  p. 

X.  1.  A  luxuriant  vine  is  Israel~\  i.e.  a  vine  running  luxuri¬ 
antly,  sending  out  shoots,  a  fruitful  vine,  prosperous.*  With  this 
may  be  compared  the  view  f  that  makes  Israel  a  pillaged  vine,  i.e. 
stripped  of  its  fruit,  which,  however,  after  the  robbing  will  lay  up 
fruit  for  itself;  and  the  very  common  view}  which  renders  pp2 
etnpty,  i.e.  one  which  pours  out  into  leaves,  but  has  no  fruit. 
This  statement  is  an  extension  of  9m  16 ;  cf.  the  vine  nmD,  Ez.  1 7®. 
HaEvy  makes  pps  predicate  with  the  meaning  lay  waste,  destroy 
(cf.  Is.  241  Na.  22)  =  Israel  lays  waste  the  vine  which  has  fur¬ 
nished  him  its  fruit ;  but  this  is  not  supported  by  the  history  of 
interpretation,  nor  by  analogy  (v.s.)  .—He  multiplies  fruit  for  him¬ 
self ]  The  thought  here  is  obscure.  The  following  have  been 
suggested  :  (1)  Which  yields  fruit  for  itself,  referring  to  the  vine  ;  § 
(2)  Who  yields  fruit  for  himself ,  referring  to  Israel ;  ||  (3)  He 
putteth  forth  his  fruity  (4)  And  the  fruit  is  like  him  ;**  (5) 
Her  ( the  vine's )  fruit  flourishing  (so  (©  using  perhaps  'Pii'  or 
nbu?" ;  cf.  Zc.  f  Jb.  2 123  Ps.  7312  1 22®  Ez.  1649.)  But  none  of 
these  gives  an  adequate  sense.  Perhaps  the  rendering  given 
above  ft  (reading  X'fltf'),  which  furnishes  an  idea  corresponding  to 
pp3  of  the  preceding  line,  may  be  adopted.  G.  A.  Smith  (using 
HUP  or  !TW)  renders,  “  he  lavishes  his  fruit,”  while  Gardner’s  read¬ 
ing  gives  just  the  opposite,  “  an  evil  fruit  is  his.”  —  In  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  his  fruit  he  multiplied  altars ;  in  proportion  to 
the  prosperity  of  his  land,  he  made  beautiful  the  pillars ]  i.e.  the 
more  fruit,  the  more  altars  did  he  build ;  the  more  prosperous  the 
land,  the  more  beautiful  were  the  pillars  (or  statues)  which  he 


*  <EF,  Theod.,  Bauer,  Ma.,  Hi.,  Ew.,  Sim.,  Ke.,  Schm.,  Or.,  Che.,  GAS.,  BDB., 
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erected.* * * §  This  points  to  a  recognition  by  the  prophet  of  the 
influence  exerted  on  Israel  by  the  agricultural  life  which  Israel 
had  come  to  adopt,  for  with  this  life  there  came  the  influence  of 
the  Baal-cult.  On  the  pillars,  or  massebahs,  v.  on  34.  —  2.  Their 
heart  is  false~\  Was  their  heart  “  divided,”  resting  now  on  Baal, 
and  now  on  YahwehPf  Or  was  it  not  rather  “slippery,  false, 
deceitful”!  (v.s.  for  text),  since  Hosea  particularly  inveighed 
against  a  certain  kind  of  Yahweh-worship?  Cf.  the  use  of  the 
word  with  reference  to  tongue,  lip,  mouth,  throat,  and  speech 
(Ps.  5  9  123  5521  Pr.  53  and  in  Ez.  1224,  where  in  parallelism 
stands  pbn  DDptt  .  .  .  pin). — Now  must  they  bear  punishment 
for  z7§]  Other  renderings  are:  be  guilty,  ||  deserve  punish¬ 
ment,  H  suffer,**  be  punished,  ft  Ruben’s  hostile  tribes  (v.s.) 
seem  to  be  the  offspring  of  a  fertile  imagination.  Now  is  logical 
=  consequently.  —  (But)  he  will  break  the  neck  of  their  altars  ;  he 
will  ruin  their  pillars^  “  Breaking  the  neck  ”  is  a  strong  figure  in 
this  connection.  It  is  unnecessary  to  suppose  there  is  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  striking  off  of  horns  (Am.  314)  ;  ff  the  word  used 
elsewhere  only  of  animals  is  here  used  metaphorically.  The  par¬ 
allelism  of  order  between  these  lines  and  the  first  of  the  strophe 
is  to  be  noted.  This  representation  of  punishment  is  in  contrast 
with  the  picture  of  prosperity  just  presented.  —  3.  For  soon 
they  will  say :  we  have  no  king\  This  confession  is  clearly  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  context  and  dates  from  a  later  period,  probably 
the  exile.  The  inconsistencies  of  vs.3and4,  as  pointed  out  by 
Nowack  and  Marti,  §§  are  :  (1)  they  furnish  an  entirely  different 
explanation  for  the  coming  judgment,  as  compared  with  vs.5toS; 
(2)  the  lack  of  fear  of  Yahweh  is  not  a  true  charge  against  the 
Israel  of  Hosea’s  time ;  (3)  nnt?  in  v.2  refers  to  the  present  or 
immediate  future,  but  in  v.3  to  a  more  remote  future  ;  (4)  they 
break  the  connection  of  thought  between  vs.2and5,  which  are  both 
concerned  with  the  destruction  of  Israel’s  high  places.  If  from 
the  exile,  the  phrase  we  have  no  king  means  what  it  says ;  if  from 
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§  Hi.,  Sim.,  Ke.,  We.,  Gu„  GAS.,  Now.  £t  We.,  Che.,  Marti. 

||  Cal.  §§  Ret.  168  and  Dodckapt  opheton  ;  so  also  Ru. ;  but  cf.  Now.2 
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an  earlier  period,  it  means,  we  have  no  king  worthy  of  the  name 
or  from  whom  help  can  come,  i.e.  an  expression  of  despair.*  Cf. 
(i)  the  view  which  places  the  sermon  in  the  interregnum  follow¬ 
ing  the  death  of  Jeroboam  II.  j  J  (2)  the  view  that  makes  the 
basis  of  this  statement,  the  fact  that  all  of  Israel’s  kings  were 
established  in  opposition  to  Yahweh ;  J  and  (3)  the  view  that 
makes  the  statement  interrogative,  Have  we  not  a  king?  i.e.  the 
king  of  Egypt.  §  — For  Yahweh  we  have  not  feared^\  This  is  the 
evident  point  of  inconsistency  with  the  context.  No  Israelite  of 
Hosea’s  time  could  have  acknowledged  that  he  did  not  fear 
Yahweh ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  engaged  most  assiduously  in 
a  worship  every  part  of  which  pointed  in  this  direction.  The 
expression  is  not  one  of  Hosea’s  time,  but  comes  from  that  later 
age  when  rightly  it  might  have  been  uttered.  —  And  the  king, 
what  could  he  do  for  us  ?]  For  nii’D,  cf.  Ec.  22.  If  3“  means,  we 
have  no  king ,  this  means,  if  we  had  a  king,  what  could  he  do  ;  if  3a 
means,  we  have  no  king  worthy  of  the  name,  36  means,  what  can 
the  king  we  have  do  for  us?  In  either  case  the  answer  is  nothing. 
—  4.  Speaking  ivords,  swearing  false  oaths,  making  bargains ] 
With  “OT  the  infinitive  absolute  (v.s. ;  cf.  4 2;  ©  =  “Oh)  we  have 
speaking  words,  i.e.  mere  words,  words  from  the  lips  (Is.  36  ’  5813) 
in  which  there  is  no  truth, —  falsehoods  (Is.  2921).  On  swearing 
false  oaths,  ||  cf.  42 ;  on  making  bargains,  i.e.  making  covenants, 
cf.  513  711 ;  not  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life ;  H  nor  with  the 
sanction  of  idols ;  **  but  rather  with  the  great  powers,  Assyria 
(or  Babylon)  and  Egypt ; ff  cf.  io°  121.  —  And  law  springs 
forth  like  weeds  in  the  furrows  of  the  field  ]  We  expect  here 
the  punishment  which  is  to  be  inflicted  for  the  conduct  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  preceding  clause ;  but,  as  Nowack  has  pointed 
out,  JJ  (1)  taBPD  does  not  mean  judgment  in  the  sense  of  in¬ 
fliction,  execution,  but  right  (cf.  511,  also  Am.  5715  24  612),  an 
indefinite  term  without  special  application;  (2)  the  comparison 
rx~0  is  hardly  clear  or  satisfactory;  (3)  while  on  the  furrows 
of  the  field  fits  in  well  in  1212,  it  is  here  awkward,  being  sep- 

*  Mau.,  Ew.,  Hd.,  Sim.,  Or.  §  Datbe;  cf.  Schmidt, 

t  Mich.,  et  al.  ||  See  Coffin,  JBL.,  1900,  p.  107. 

I  Hi.,  Pu.,  Ke.,  Che.,  et  al.  H  Pu. 

**  Ros.  ft  Mau.,  Hd.,  Ke.,  Che.,  Or.,  Schm.;  Val.  ZA  fP'.XIII.  247.  JtCf.Ke. 
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arated  from  to  which  it  belongs.  Perhaps  this  is  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  preceding  picture  of  wickedness,  and  in  this 
case  (i)  law  may  be  used  in  the  sense  of  lawsuit-,*  or  (2)  law 
may  be  used  ironically  in  the  sense  of  legal  injustice ,t  cf.  Am.  612 ; 
or  (3),  after  all ,  punishment,  which  shall  be  as  bitter  (cf.  Dt.  2918 
La.  319  Je.  915),  and  as  plenteous  as  |  Cf.  @’s  interpre¬ 
tation  =  grass.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Nowack  that  either 
another  word  be  substituted  for  taBltfia,  which  shall  mean  “  evil,” 
or  that  13SH  be  read  after  Am.  612  (cf.  Ho.  42),  i.e.  and 

judgment  they  turn  to  poppy ;  but  (3)  above  seems  satisfactory. 
Cheyne  suggests  that  this  judgment  began  with  the  man  who  was 
foremost  in  those  illegitimate  covenants  —  the  prophet’s  royal  name¬ 
sake,  Hoshea  (2  K.  174).  ttftn  has  been  rendered  bitterness ,  § 
poppy,  \  weeds ^  poison,  or  wormwood,**  hemlock ;  ff  and  EStPCi 
has  been  emended  (v.s.)  to  murder  or  backsliding,  \%  falsehood, 
like  thistles,  §  §  destruction.  ||  ||  —  5.  For  the  calf  of  Beth-aven  the 
inhabitants  of  Samaria  shall  tremble]  We  come  back  now  to  the 
original  utterance,  and  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  8-line 
strophe.  The  occasion  of  the  approaching  punishment  is  here 
stated  to  be  the  worship  of  the  calf  (cf.  the  different  representa¬ 
tion  in  v.4a).  The  connection  with  v.2i  is  very  close.  While  now 
Israel  identifies  the  calf-image  with  Yahweh,  the  prophet  sees  no 
relationship  between  them.  There  are  no  words  too  scornful  for 
him  to  use  of  the  calf.  Calf  (cf.  (®)  is  to  be  preferred  to  calves, 
because  of  the  singular  suffix  in  vtsij  and  T~i»3  and  because  prob¬ 
ably  only  one  image  was  set  up  in  each  place.  For  explana¬ 
tions  of  this  feminine  plural,  see  p.  348.  Beth-aven  is  probably 
ironical  and  contemptuous  for  bx  rV3,  cf.  415  Am.  714.iriT  On 
ptr,  v.i.  Cheyne’s  bemoan  instead  of  tremble  for  is  interesting  in 
view  of  the  parallelism.  For  other  readings,  v.s.  —  Yea,  his  people 
shall  mourn  for  hint]  The  perfect,  if  retained,  is  prophetic ; 
perhaps  the  imperfect  should  be  read  ( v.s .).  —  And  his  priestlings 
shall  writhe  for  him]  l^TP  for  v.s.  The  word  "IM  is  used 
only  of  idol-priests ;  cf.  2  K.  23s  Zp.  i4.  In  Syriac  and  Aramaic 


*  GAS.  ||  Thes.,  Hd„  Che.  +|  Oet. 

t  Ke.  H  Ew,  Or.,  GAS.  §§  Ru. 

7  Ew.,  Hd.,  Che.  **  Ki.  ||l|  Hal. 

j  V.  -ff  AV.  Kd.  S/it.  297  f. 
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it  is  used  of  priests  in  general  without  discrimination  between 
those  of  the  true  God  and  those  serving  idols.  It  is  perhaps  to 
be  connected  with  the  Assyr.  kamaru,  to  lay  prostrate ,  the  priest 
being  one  who  prostrated  himself*  It  is  evidently  used  here  as  a 
term  of  contempt.  The  interpretation  rejoice  is  impossible.  —  On 
account  of  his  glory ,  that  it  is  banished  froni  him]  Cf.  i  S.  422. 
This  is  an  insertion  from  a  later  hand,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  suffix  cannot  possibly  go  back  to  although  this  is 
intended,  and  the  connection  with  what  follows  is  impossible. f 
—  6.  Yea,  this  they  will  carry  to  Assyria]  The  emphatic  word 
this  (imx)  refers  to  the  image.  —  As  a  present  to  king  Jareb] 
Probably  a  gloss  based  on  513,  v.s.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  carry 
presents  of  gold  and  silver  from  the  temple  to  a  foreign  king; 
cf.  2  K.  1218  168  i815f. —  Ephraim  shall  take  disgrace,  and  Israel 
shall  be  ashamed  because  of  his  counsel]  The  reading  i asro  = 
because  of  his  idol  ( v.s .)  is  good,  but  not  necessary.  Shame  and 
reproach  will  rest  upon  Israel  for  the  counsel  which  has  been 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  national  policy.  —  8a.  The  high 
places  of  Aven  shall  be  destroyed,  the  sin  of  Israel]  This  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  verses  prevents  the  interruption  of  the  thought,  and 
preserves  the  climax.  Perhaps  the  reading,  the  high  places  of 
Israel  shall  be  destroyed,  both  px  and  nxtsn  being  taken  as  glosses 
(v.s.),  is  better.  —  Thorn  and  thistle  shall  come  up  on  their  altars] 
Cf.  9®.  —  7.  As  for  Samaria,  her  king  is  cut  off]  This  is  better 
than  to  put  king  with  the  following  clauses.  \  The  perfect  is  pro¬ 
phetic  ;  cf.  8s.  No  particular  king  is  intended ;  nor  is  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  an  idol-god.  §  — Like  a  chip  on  the  face  of  the  waters]  i.e. 
tossed  about,  without  ability  to  move  in  a  definite  path. 
means  chip,  ||  rather  than  foam.*\  —  8  6.  And  they  shall  say  to  the 
mountains  cover  us ;  and  to  the  hills,  fall  on  us]  This  petition 
goes  up  in  order  that  they  may  not  fall  into  the  power  of  their 
enemies  (cf.  Lk.  2330  Rev.  616  916). 

1.  ppD]  But  for  the  context  and  the  general  usage  in  this  figure  (v.s.),  it 
would  be  unjustifiable  to  adopt  here  a  meaning  found  nowhere  else;  and 

*  Cf.  BDB. ;  Dl.  Hebr.  Lang.,  40  ff. ;  Che.  +  Wu„  We.,  Gu.,  Now.,  GAS. 

t  We.,  Now.,  Oet.  \  Hess. 

||  ES,  Ki„  Theod.,  Ma„  Hi.,  Ew.,  Hd.,  Pu.,  Ke.,  Or.,  Che.,  Now.,  Marti. 

H  EE,  2.,  Rashi,  Marck,  Umb. 
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yet  the  Arabic  (SJ  =  to  be  abundant  (v.  Lane),  furnishes  good  ground  for 
this  interpretation.  BSZ.  treats  this  case  as  an  intrans.  of  the  same  ppa 
(found  in  Is.  241  and  elsewhere,  to  empty)  =  to  pour  oneself  out,  to  spread  out. 
From  this  root  Jabbok,  the  river,  is  probably  named.  —  nrc”]  Cf.  GAS.  I.  286, 
note;  Barth,  ES.  p.  66.  —  a]  On  the  more  ...  the  more,  Ko.  371  o.  —  in] 
Is  inf.  cstr.  fol.  by  b,  indicating  dative  of  advantage  (cf.  Dt.  i6  2  3  326,  etc.) ; 
Ko.  286  d,  402 1,  4071 r;  and  not  subst.  in  cstr.  before  a  gen.  with  b,  cf. 
Ew.8  295  a.  —  mo]  Inf.  cstr.  like  m  ( v.s .).  —  lans'n]  PL,  while  nmn  is  sg.; 

s'.' 

Ko.  346  d.  —  2.  pbn]  This  is  not  the  Pu'al  (SET®,  Hi.)  of  pSn  = 
measure  off ;  cf.  Assyr.  eklu,  field,  cf.  Is.  332:j  Zc.  141  (Jager,  BAS.  II.  296); 

nor  Qal  of  pSn  =  make  smooth,  lie  (Ke.,  Wii.,  We.,  RVm.);  but 

probably  an  adj.  from  latter,  viz.  pbn;  cf.  Pr.  5®.  —  npy]  Lit.,  at  the  time, 

an  acc.  of  P>I;  cf.  at  the  tune,  now.  Plere  without  1,  used  of  present 

or  immediate  future,  a  favorite  construction  of  Hosea;  cf.  416  5  7  88- 13.  —  icti’N'] 
On  _,  GK.  63,?.  On  the  dagh.  in  e>,  GK.  13  c.  On  impf.  of  obligation, 
PI.  22,  3  b\  Dr.  §39.  oe>v  =  to  do  a  wrong  (Ez.  2512);  then  to  be  guilty 
(cf.  415  131);  then  to  be  treated  as  guilty,  to  receive  punishment  (cf.  515  141). 
Here  in  this  third  sense.  The  word  seems  to  be  a  favorite  with  Hosea.  — 
rpjp]  A  denom.  vb.  from  *pp,  neck ;  on  the  privative  force  of  denom.  vbs. 
(cf.  Pi'el)  GK.  52 h.  The  other  cases,  Ex.  1313  3420  Dt.  2146  Is.  66s,  all 
refer  to  the  breaking  of  the  neck  of  an  animal,  eg.  calf,  dog.  —  ton]  Emph. 

—  3.  np>"  'd]  The  ordinary  meaning,  for  then,  does  not  fit  here;  it  refers  to  an 
action  in  the  future  and  =  at  that  time  =  soon  (y.s.).  —  4.  D’lin]  Cogn.  acc. 
=  emph. —  nib«]  P’or  pSn,  the  usual  form  of  inf.  abs.;  here  with  n  under 
influence  of  ma,  cf.  Is.  2218;  GK.  75  n\  Ko.  402  e.  On  this  use  of  inf.  abs., 
H.  28,  5  a;  GK.  113^.  —  moi]  Pf.  with  waw  cons.,  continuing  inf.  abs.,  Ko. 
367 0.  —  OBiPD]  Cf.  Sellin,  Beitrage ,  II.  252;  Sm.  Bel.  389 f. ;  Duhm,  Theol.  1 14L 

—  i£’*n]  See  on  Am.  612.  —  hb>]  Art.  omitted,  Ko.  293  a;  cf.  this  form  with 

aw,  —  nSjjj]  Read  ?jy  ( [v.s .);  the  only  case  of  the  fem.  used  of  the  calf- 
idols  in  North  Israel.  The  fem.  pi.  of  (cf.  the  masc.  suff.  of  the  vs.) 

has  been  explained  (1)  as  heifers  for  calves  used  contemptuously  (Jer.,  Cal., 
Bauer,  Pu.) ;  (2)  because  the  images  were  those  of  young  animals  in  which 
sex  was  not  prominent  (Sim.);  (3)  because  they  were  lifeless,  man-made 

things,  cf.  GK.  122  u  (Ki.);  (4)  as  an  expression  of  indefinite  generality,  the 
fem.  being  the  proper  form  for  the  abstract  (Ke.).  —  p»]  Sg.  with  preceding 
predicate  pi.,  Ko.  349  f.  —  mro]  Suf.  collective,  Ko.  348  v.  —  6.  ipin]  On 
acc.  with  pass,  according  to  flfl®  (cf.  Zc.  136),  GK.  121  b ;  Ko.  no;  as  obj. 
of  ba"  ((§),  its  position  is  emphatic. — njao]  p'rom  eh  a  with  affix  ;  short¬ 
ened  from  an;  Ew.8  163/;  cf.  Barth,  NB.  210  c ;  Ko.  II.  i.  p.  185.  Perhaps 
np  should  be  read  (v.s.).  —  7.  nmj]  Ptcp.,  perhaps  to  be  read,  nc"oi; 
Ko.  349  p.  This  same  word  occurs  also  in  4®  io15.  —  nabD  pice]  The  order 
of  words  is  difficult  unless  with  Ko.  349/  (cf.  330/)  we  suppose  1  to  have 
dropped  out  before  the  labial  D  and  read  (v.s.)  Samaria  and  her  king; 
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ct.  Ex.  8206  Dt.  32s8,  etc.  —  iSdj]  Masc.  for  fem.,  the  obj.  added  being  fem., 
Ko.  205  c. 

§  14.  Israel’s  history  consists  of  sin,  guilt ;  the  fruit  of 
such  seed  is  a  sad  harvest,  desolation,  destruction,  and  death, 
—  even  of  the  king.  ioM5.  From  the  days  of  Gibeah,  Israel  has 
sinned  :  Ephraim  is  a  heifer  desiring  to  tread  the  corn,  but  I  will 
spoil  her  beauty  with  a  yoke  upon  her  neck,  and  she  shall  be  made 
to  draw,  to  plough,  and  to  harrow  (9-  ”) .  Sow  in  righteousness 
and  reap  in  love  ;  break  off  evil  habits ;  there  is  still  time  to  seek 
Yahweh  and  obtain  his  favor ;  (I  exhort  you  thus)  for  hitherto  you 
have  sowed  wickedness  and  reaped  punishment ;  you  have  made 
it  your  policy  to  lie,  and  to  trust  in  chariots  and  warriors  (1213“). 
But  for  this  reason  ruin  is  coming,  tumult,  the  destruction  of 
fortune  ;  and  in  a  morning  your  king  shall  be  cut  off  (m- 14  15). 

This  piece  consists  of  three  strophes,  each  having  seven  lines  of  the  trime¬ 
ter  movement.  The  strophic  structure  and  measure  prove  conclusively  that 
the  piece  is  entirely  distinct  from  io1-8,  although  treating  of  the  same  subject. 
For  that  matter,  all  of  the  chapters  now  treat  of  the  same  subject.  Strophe  1 
brings  up  out  of  the  past  “days  of  Gibeah,”  when  Israel  sinned;  however 
beautiful  and  prosperous  she  may  be,  hard  burdens  are  before  her  —  burdens 
which  will  prove  very  heavy  (vs.9-11®).  Strophe  2  recites  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  too  late  to  secure  Yahweh’s  favor,  if  the  right  methods  are  followed,  if 
old  habits  are  broken  off;  but  to  this  end  an  entire  change  of  policy  will  be 
demanded  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  past,  in  which  deceit  and  faithless¬ 
ness  to  Yahweh  have  been  the  principal  elements  (vs.12-13®).  Strophe  3 
pictures  the  ruin  which  for  this  reason  is  coming  quickly  and  surely  —  a  ruin 
that  will  involve  land,  city,  and  king  (vs.136'  14“-  u).  In  this  arrangement, 
vs.10- 146  are  regarded  as  later  additions  (v.i.). 

9.  'CD]  Gr.  'D'3  (so  Marti,  Rel.  168). — njnjn]  ©  ol  jSoiW  =  nijnjn; 
55  — PNian]  <S2E  take  as  2d  p.  of  vb;  ©E  =  3d  p.  Gr.  Ntpn  (so  Oort 

( Em.) ).  Ru.  pnwp.  Read  pndp  (\Ve.,  Now.).  —  hdj>]  We.  vu3.  Gr.  njn. 
Hal.  ncx,  Oet.  vry?.  Gardner,  naj.’.  —  n1?]  Oort  (Em.'),  nSi. —  dj'ipp]  Linder 
(SR.  XXXIII.  747),  DJ'DP.  Gr.  and  Hal.  UJ'tfP.  Gardner,  ru'E’n. —  njn.n] 
Gr.  ny3  id.  Oort  ( Em .)  om.  Marti  om.  . . .  PNUn  as  a  gloss.  —  *?y]  Read, 
with  Gr.,  Ru.,  Now.,  'Sy.  Gardner,  Sn.  —  niSy  U3  Sy]  Transfer  to  follow  nny 
(so  Ru.,  Now.).  Ru.  inserts  after  this  phrase,  *?N  P'32  Sjy  •iD'fc'M  (cf.  1  K.  1229). 
Dathe  joins  to  v.10  (so  Oort,  Oet.).  — 10.  QPDNl  'Pltoj  ©  7rai5e0<rai  avroiis, 
omitting  \N3  and  joining  \xi  =  dpd’  (Vol.)  to  v.9.  ©N  and  some  codd.  render 
'N3  by  rj\de  =  'PN3 ;  S  ,aJl  ]«)  =  dpD’ni  'ppyja;  probably  55  should 

be  corrected  to  =  'PP3y3  (Seb.;  so  also  Gr.,  Ru.,  Now.).  Oort 
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(Em.),  pbNNi  Dnp\xi  ’nN3  (so  Marti;  Dathe  and  Oet.  also  read  'nto).  TIal. 
oiDvs\s  'a.  Read  cnpw  >nnsya  (so  Gr.,  Now.).  —  anDxa]  (55  lv  rip  rrcudeieodai 
avrotis  =:  onp'a;  cf.  Ps.  132*,  Wjjj  (Vol.) ;  Si  =  enema  (Seb.; 

so  also  Oet.).  Oort  om.  as  dittog.  We.  onp'_S  (so  Oort  (Em.)).  Hal.  enpto 
(  =  onosna). —  Dnj'y  meS]  Qcrl,  DnjijmS  (so  also  Scholz,  Gr.,  Gu.,  Now.,  Oet., 
et  a/.);  so  (25.  Hal.  p?  iNPp.  Oort,  on^aj?*"'.  BSZ.  onry  ,L>  (cf.  25).  Marti 
om.  'j)1?  'DN3.  - —  11.  oncNi]  ©  om.  1  (so  also  Now.).  —  nneVe]  Om.  as  a  gloss 
(so  We.,  Now.).  Hal. 'So  nS.  —  enP]  ©  vtiKos  =  pa  (Vol.).  —  >may]  Hal. 
ipi-13^  (cf.  1  K.  621).  Ru.  om.  as  dittog.  from  v.10  (£).  Marti,  Sy  Sy  'nnayn. 

_ jib]  &  om.  —  aoiM]  Insert  nnyi  before  ‘nts.  Oort  ( ThT .)  and  VaL 

na'aiNi;  but,  in  Em.,  aanN.  Ru.  substitutes 'in  for  preceding  ay,  and  inserts 
Sy  as  its  obj.  —  omoN]  Ru.  om.  —  idlin']  ©  irapa-aionr^aopai.  =  it’nnn;  ’A., 
G.  aXo?}(m;  3>  ^.5|Jo  =  ifn'(?)  (Seb.). —  min']  Read,  with  Now.,  Stne'. 
—  me"]  ©  (vroxboei  =  nne'  (Vol.);  Si  —  lS]  51  om.  Gr.  'S. — 

12.  npnxS]  5  renders  as  an  accusative.  —  nDn  mS]  ©  els  Kapirbv  far)?  —  me1? 
D"n.  Read  nDn  noS. —  n'j  DaS  m'j]  0  (p&rrhrare  lavrois  <p u>s ;  so  j$;  U  in¬ 
novate  vobis  novale.  —  nyi]  ©  yvioireois  =  nyn  (so  also  Oort,  ThT.  and  Em.; 
Val.,  Oet.).  Ru.  nnyi  (cf.  Dt.  921). —  tfinnS]  ©  ^Kfrjri)craTe.  Ru.  lti’nn.  —  ny] 
Gr.  niy.  —  nni'i]  Read,  with  ©,  yev/ipara,  'no  (so  also  Oort,  We.,  Val.,  Now.). 
U  qui  docebit ;  similarly,  j$2E.  Ru.  nni'i  (cf.  Jo.  223). —  pnx]  Si  —  \m?  (so 
also  Ru.).  —  DaS]  ©  iqpiv.  Oort,  neS  (cf.  ©),  joining  it  to  v.18. — 13.  onenn] 
©  i'va  tL  ■jrapeaiuirfitraTe  =  '1J1  nnS,  perhaps  dittog.  from  DaS.  —  nnSiy]  Si  con¬ 
nects  with  preceding.  —  onSaN]  Ru.  onSaNi.  —  panna]  ©  Iv  rots  dpapri/pa- 
<r Iv  croc,  a  corruption  of  ttppao-i  =  paana,  which  occurs  in  ©AQ;  so  read  with 
Ma.,  Dathe,  Eich.,  Ew.,  Duhm  (  Theol.  130),  Houtsma,  We.,  Or.,  Che.,  Gr.,  Ru., 
Loft.,  Gu.,  GAS.,  Volz,  Now.,  Oort  (Em.),  Oet.,  Hal.  —  pmaj]  ©  SvvdpeJis 
trov  —  pnniaj  (Vol.);  so  Si.  — 14.  p'ey]  ©SIT,  sg.  We.  pnya  (so  Gr.,  Ru., 
Oet.,  Che.  (CB.),  Hal.;  cf.  Marti).  Oort  (Em.), joy  a.  —  niei']  ©  olxfoe- 
rat  =  me'  (Vol.).  We.  mm  (so  Oet.,  Marti).  —  nea]  ©  is  CLpxui’  =  nea; 
’A.  is  irpovop.li;  2.  Katfis  i?0a viodri. —  )eSe]  ©  2a\apdv;  ’A.  dirrjpTioptvr]; 

0  V 

U  Salmana;  S  Syr.-Hex.  =  yiohn.  Che.  (Exp.,  Nov.,  ’97,  p.  364, 

and  art.  “Beth  Arbel,”  EB.),  DiW.  N.  Herz  (AJSL.  XIV.  207  f.),  oSx. — 
PvsanN  n'a]  ©  Ik  too  oIkou  ’lepofiodp  —  cyan'  n’a  (so  also  Che.  loc.  cit. ;  cf. 

Gr.  "v  'ap);  S  ,—L:  ;  J-J  a  domo  ejus  qui  vindicavit  Baal; 

©A  ’lepo/3aaX;  ’ A.  tov  oIkou  too  SiKdfovros;  2.  Iv  rip  otetp  too 'ApfierfX;  0.  Ivl- 
Spov;  K  N3D33.  N.  Ilerz,  Sstyants  mae,  reference  being  made  to  Ju.,  chaps.  17, 
18.  —  Di']  ©  pi.  —  neon]  ©  rjddcpicrav  =  iron  (Vol.);  so  S.  —  15.  ney]  Read, 
with  ©,  7ron}(rtv,  neyst  (so  also  We.,  Gr.,  Ru.,  Now.,  Oort  (Em.),  Oet.,  Marti) ; 
S  =  -lt’y.  Hal.  nfcpn. —  ^xn'a]  Read,  with  ©,  ofxos  too  ’IoyjarjX,  Sssne'  n'a  (so 
also  Oort  (ThT.  and  Em.),  We.,  Gr.,  Gu.,  Ru.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti). — 
nyn]  Oort  (ThT.  and  Em.)  and  Gr.  om.  as  dittog.;  so  ©AQ. —  Danyn] 
®U®  pi.  Hal.  oytoga  or  canity.  —  nnea]  Some  codd.  of  Kenn.  and  de  R, 
'tea  (so  also  Oort,  Gr.);  so  some  codd.  of  ©,  is  6p6po s.  Oort  (Em.),  nnyea 
(cf.  We.,  Now.2,  Marti).  Ru.  nne  ms.  — nenj]  0  direpl<pri<rav  direpltpi) 
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=  DDU  lD"n;  cf.  io7  (Vol.) ;  (P.SIJ  connect  last  clause  of  v.15  with  n1. 
’A.  KaTemuTT'fiOT}.  Ru.  ncnji  oaj.x. 

9.  From  the  days  of  Giheah  is  Israel's  j/«]  i.c.  the  sin  (nsan 
for  nxtan  because  the  address  is  not  continued*)  of  Israel  is 
something  which  goes  back  to  earliest  times.  But  what  is  meant 
by  the  days  of  Giheah,  from  which  (not  more  than  in  which f  nor 
as  in  which  =  ’an,  J  Israel  now  sins)  this  sin  dates  ?  Three 
answers  have  been  given  :  (t)  The  episode  of  the  Benjamites  at 
Gibeah  (Ju.  19")  ;  §  but  since  there  Israel  (the  eleven  tribes) 
was  taking  vengeance  on  one  tribe  (Benjamin)  for  an  infamous 
act,  and  here  Israel  is  represented  as  committing  sin,  the  allusion 
is  inappropriate  ||  (cf.,  however,  Cheyne’s  statement:  “True,  Is¬ 
rael  as  a  people  took  summary  vengeance  on  the  Benjamites  for 
the  outrage  of  Gibeah;  but  the  seed  of  wickedness  remained, 
and  developed  into  evil  practices  worthy  only  of  the  Gibeah  of 
old”).  (2)  The  beginning  of  the  kingdom  under  Saul  which 
occurred  in  Gibeah f  (cf.  1310'11),  which  (according  to  Wellhau- 
sen)  Hosea  seems  to  regard  as  a  sin  perhaps  second  only  to  the 
cult ;  but  does  1  losea  as  a  matter  of  fact  oppose  the  kingdom  as 
such?  Is  it  not  rather  the  schism?  (3)  The  idolatry  of  Micah 
(Ju.  1 7:l ,r ) ,  which  marked  the  beginning,  according  to  tradition, 
of  that  which  has  now  spread  so  far  and  wide.**  —  At  that  time 
there  stood  against  me  the  sons  of  unrighteousness^  This  rendering 
involves  the  reading  of  ,I?U  for  Su,  and  the  transfer  of  nbiy  as  'StJ 
from  the  end  of  the  verse  to  follow  nay, ft  a  change  which  permits 
the  passage  to  give  a  sensible  meaning,  and  relieves  two  lines,  one 
of  which  is  too  short,  the  other  too  long.  nut  is  here  temporal  JJ 
rather  than  local;  cf.  2  K.  15-’0  Ps.  14s.  The  sons  of  unrighteous¬ 
ness  are  either  the  Benjamites  ( v.s .),  the  Israelites  as  a  whole  in 
the  case  of  the  selection  of  Saul,  or  those  associated  with  Micah. 
Wellhausen’s  suggestion,  vm,  is  unnecessary.  Other  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  nai?  are  :  “  stood  still,”  as  if  Ephraim  had  acted  traitor¬ 
ously  (cf.  the  great  defeat  of  the  eleven  tribes,  Ju.  2019"28) ;  §§  “  have 


*  We.,  Now. 
f  AH.,  Bauer,  Ros.,  Sim. 
||  Now. 

**  Jer. 


I  Ma.,  Gr.,  Meier  (S/C  XV.  1030). 

$  Mich.,  Mau.,  I  Id.,  Pu.,  Ke„  Or.,  GAS.,  etal, 

II  JT,  Sharpe,  We.,  Now. ;  Sin.  A ‘el.  219. 

II  Hi.,  Sim.  $$  Mich. 


ft  Ru.,  Now. 
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remained  {i.e.  sinful),  should  there  not  overtake  them  in  Gibeah  a 
war  against  the  sons  of  wrong?”*  “stood  firm  against  the  sons 
of  wrong,”  in  contrast  with  present  attitude  ;  f  “  there  they  stand 
(now)  defiant  like  the  old  Benjamites.”  \  For  interpretations 
involving  textual  change,  v.s.  —  Shall  not  war  overtake  them  even 
in  Gibeah  l]  Interpreters  (e.g.  Ruben)  have  been  greatly  perplexed 
to  find  any  meaning  for  this  line.  The  removal  to  the  preceding 
line  of  n^ll?  '32  'bv  seems  to  relieve  somewhat  the  difficulty.  § 
This  difficulty  is  seen,  e.g.,  in  G.  A.  Smith’s  rendering,  “  there 
have  they  remained,  and  this  without  war  overtaking  them  in 
Gibeah  against  the  dastards  ;  ”  also  Cheyne’s,  “  there  they  stood 
that  the  war  against  the  sons  of  unrighteousness  might  not  over¬ 
take  them  at  Gibeah,”  —  both  utterly  unintelligible,  even  with 
the  authors’  additional  remarks.  The  sense  of  the  rendering 
adopted  above  is  easy  and  natural.  Inasmuch  as  they  have 
sinned,  beginning  at  Gibeah,  war  shall  overtake  them,  reaching 
down  even  to  Gibeah  ;  i.e.  a  war  which,  coming  from  the  north, 
shall  cover  the  whole  land,  and  reach  even  to  the  southernmost 
limit,  Gibeah ;  ||  for  Gibeah  was  most  probably  situated  about  four 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  Tell-el-Ful  now  stands.^  — 
10.  In  my  wrath  I  will  chastise  them~\  A  reading  based  on  i& 
(v.s.).  Other  interpretations  are:  (i)  (©N  “  against  the  children 
of  unrighteousness  I  have  come  (=  T1K3)  to  chastise  them * §  ** 
(2)  most  common,  “in  my  desire,”  “at  my  will,”  “when  I  de¬ 
sire,”  cf.  Is.  1 24  Ez.  513  i642.ff  —  And  peoples  shall  be  gathered 
against  them ]  It  is  this  sentence,  together  with  the  strophic 
structure,  that  makes  the  authenticity  of  the  verse  suspicious. 
The  indefinite  “  peoples  "  marks  a  later  date,  it  being  the  invaria¬ 
ble  custom  of  the  prophets  down  to  Ezekiel  to  name  distinctly 
the  hostile  country  intended.  Hosea  always  indicates  Egypt  or 
Assyria.  JJ  Giesebrecht  ( Beitrage  zur  Jesaia-Kritik),  in  support 

*  Marck,  Ew„  Umb.,  Hd„  GAS.  +  Sim.,  Pu.  }  Or. 

§  Perhaps  Hal.  has  come  still  nearer  to  the  true  solution  in  his  rendering:  “  there 
they  said  (iidn)  :  the  war  against  the  sons  of  iniquity  shall  not  reach  us  (u_)  as 
(it  has  reached)  Gibeah  (njjajD)."  Worthy  of  note  also  is  Oort's  suggestion  (based 
on  ©)  :  "Against  the  sons  of  iniquity  (connecting  these  words  with  v.10),  I  come 
('nto)  and  I  will  chastise  them.”  ||  Ru.,  We.,  Now. 

H  Cf.  Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  I.  577  ff. ;  Stenning  in  DB. ;  Now.  **  Cf.  Oort. 

ft  V,  Ki.,  Rashi,  Cal.,  Bauer,  Or.,  Che.,  Reuss,  GAS.,  RV.  Cf.  Now.  in  loc , 
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of  Hosea’s  authorship,  cites  Is.  89  2g7  Mi.  4nff  Je.  317f\  But 
Mi.  4uffi  is  late  (v.  in  loci),  and  Je.  317f-  is  suspicious  (».  Duhm  in 
loc.),  while  in  Is.  89  297  D 'OU  probably  refers  to  the  various  peoples 
constituting  Assyria’s  armies  (cf.  Stade,  ZA IV.  IV.  260).  Some 
read  {v. si).  And  I  will  gather,  etc.  —  To  chastise  them  for  their 
double  sin ]  Reading  oniil?  'nitf1?  nnp^  (v.si),  following  ©  and  £.* 
Both  words  of  have  been  in  doubt,  and  interpretations  have 
varied  according  to  the  reading  of  the  text;  e.g.  (1)  “When 
they  have  bound  themselves  (“iCN)  in  two  furrows  ”  (n)lU  ;  cf.  rt;ua, 
1  S.  1414  Ps.  i293),f  a  reference  to  ploughing;  i.e.  however  Israel 
might  join  together  and  thus  strengthen  themselves,  Yahweh  could 
easily  gather  people  and  destroy  them  ;  (2)  when  I  give  them 
over  to  captivity  (iDX)  because  of  their  two  sins  ;  J  (3)  when  I 
chastise  them,  etc. ;  §  (4)  when  I  chastise  them  before  both  their 
eyes  (using  the  kcthibh),  i.e.  openly,  in  the  sight  of  the  heathen,  || 
but  mru  means  “  fountains,”  not  “  eyes  ”  (cf.  Ewald,  who  assumes 
a  Syriac  plural,  my,  and  Schultens,  Animadversiones  phil.  (v. 
Wiinsche),  who  reads  ad potationes  (' tw)fontium  eorum ) ;  (5)  when 
they  are  bound  to  their  two  transgressions.^!  What  now  are  the 
two  sins?  The  idolatry  of  Micah  and  Jeroboam?**  The  calves 
of  Dan  and  Bethel  ?|J  Apostasy  from  Yahweh  and  acceptance  of 
idols?  \  \  Rather,  the  cult  and,  not  the  desertion  of  David’s  house 
(35)>  §  §  but  (with  Nowack)  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom. — 
11.  Ephraim,  indeed,  is  a  heifer  loving  to  thresh ]  well 

trained,  is  a  gloss,  for  it  is  inappropriate  beside  ’nans  ||  ||  (cf.  Ha- 
Evy,  who  inserts  X.b  =  untrained,  cf.  Je.  3 x18) .  Israel,  in  her  past 
history,  is  compared  to  a  young  heifer  to  whom  is  assigned  the 
easy  task  of  walking  round  and  round  the  threshing-floor,  an 
occupation  that  carries  with  it  the  privilege  of  eating  freely,  for  no 
muzzle  was  allowed  (Dt.  2 s4) .  This  pleasing  and  delightful  work 
she  is  still  doing;  cf.  again  HaDvy,  who  (following  the  hint  given 
in  ©,  m«os)  interprets  as  in  Hb.  312,  strike  with  the  foot,  i.e. 

*  Cf.  Ew. 

f  5T,  AE.,  Ki.,  Cal.,  Sim.,  Pu.,  AV.,  BSZ. ;  cf.  Mich,  ("ploughshares"). 

)  Dathe,  Bauer,  Hi.,  Umb.,  Hd.  §  Che. 

||  Here  again  Hal.  interestingly  suggests  (v.r.),  “in  their  being  chastised  they 
will  expiate  their  sins." 

H  Or.,  RV.  ft  Dathe,  Hi.,  Marti.  §§  Hes.,  Ke.,  Wii.,  Che. 

*■*  Jer.  XX  Theod.  ||||  We.,  Now. 
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to  hurt  or  injure.  —  And  even  I  myself  have  spared  the  beauty  of 
her  neck~\  Upon  the  rendering  of  "DU  turns  the  decision  between 
this  translation  and  a  second  having  almost  the  opposite  meaning, 
viz.  “but  I  have  come  on  her  fair  neck,”  *  or  “but  I  will  come,” 
etc.,t  or  “  I  will  pass  on  beside  her  fair  neck,”  J  as  a  driver 
beside  his  ox.  §  The  rendering  given  ||  is  to  be  preferred  because 
(i)  it  continues  the  thought  of  the  preceding  member,  and  thus 
divides  the  strophe  more  satisfactorily  as  between  the  description 
of  Israel’s  past  and  her  future  ;  (2)  the  real  transition  is  marked 
by  the  nrun,  to  be  supplied  (for  various  reasons)  in  the  following 
line;  (3)  this  usage  of  “CU  to  pass  by  is  fully  justified  by  its 
occurrence  in  Mi.  718  Pr.  1911,  cf.  Am.  f  82,  although  commonly 
in  this  sense  b  follows  with  the  person  ;  (4)  “  it  adds  a  beautiful 
distinctness  to  the  figure,  for  the  heavy  yokes  used  in  the  East 
not  only  gall  the  necks  of  the  animals,  but  often  produce  deep 
wounds”  (Cheyne) ;  (5)  the  rendering  “come  over  on,”  or  “pass 
over”^[  (cf.  1  S.  144  (bv)  141  Ju.  n32  123  (bx))  utterly  fails  to 
fit  the  connection ;  while  (6)  'JXi,  although  possibly  adversative, 
is  more  appropriately  emphatic  =  and  even  I  myself.  —  But  now 
I  will  make  Ephraim  draw~\  This  is  to  be  the  fate  of  Israel,  viz. 
captivity,  in  which  heavy  labor  will  take  the  place  of  the  easy 
life  hitherto  enjoyed.  2D"i  in  Hiph.  =  “  cause  to  ride,”  or  “  give  a 
rider  to,”  **  but  from  the  context  (i.e.  »nn',  TIB'),  the  secondary 
meaning  “  draw  ”  or  “  yoke  to  ”  (a  plough  or  cart)  is  required  ;  ff 
no  analogy  for  this  occurs;  cf.,  on  the  other  hand,  Halhvy,  “J’ai 
plach  haut  ”  =  “J’ai  fait  monter  sur  mes  bras”  (cf.  n3).  —  Israel 
must  plough,  facob  must  harrow  for  himself ]  Another  kind  of 
work,  that  which  precedes  threshing,  is  now  assigned  to  Israel, 
viz.  the  rougher  work  of  ploughing  and  reaping.  Israel  (not 
Judah  as  in  ftt®)  must  be  intended,  JJ  for  there  is  nowhere  in 


*  GAS. ;  and,  essentially,  Cal.,  Ma.,  Ew.,  Umb.,  Pu.,  Wii. 

f  We.,  Now.  +  Hd. 

(  Hal.,  citing  i  K.  621,  renders,  "  J'ai  pourtant  bien  doucement  mis  la  chaine  & 
son  cou,"  and  contrasts,  with  this  loving  and  lenient  treatment  of  Israel,  Yahweh's 
more  severe  attitude  towards  Judah,  whose  citizens  as  slaves  will  be  compelled  to 
hard  labor.  ||  BSZ.,  Che.  11  So  Now. 

**  Ew.,  Umb.,  Pu.  tf  Mich.,  Ma.,  Sim.,  Ke.,  Or.,  Che.,  GAS.,  Now.,  BSZ. 

JJ  Now.;  Seesemann,  20 f. ;  cf.  Oort  and  Val.,  who  regard  min'  as  originally  a 
marginal  note. 
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the  passage  even  the  most  remote  reference  to  Judah.  This  line, 
with  “Israel”  instead  of  “Judah,”  is  original  (cf.  Marti,*  who 
suggests  that  mw  and  sms*  should  be  omitted  as  a  gloss),  since 
(i)  its  thought  is  necessary  to  complete  the  picture  of  Israel’s 
change  of  occupation,  and  (2)  the  line  is  needed  to  complete 
the  strophe.  No  good  reason  exists  for  reading  'bj  instead  of  lb. 
— 12.  Sow  for  yourselves  righteousness  ;  reap  the  fruit  of  love  ; 
break  up  your  fallow  ground  ]  Here  are  given  three  successive 
commands,  each  independent  of  the  others,  and  all  three  making 
up  the  total  of  the  activity  which  in  the  prophet’s  thought  is 
demanded  of  Israel.  J  The  second  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the 
consequence  of  the  first ;  the  three  are  necessary,  as  the  prepara¬ 
tory  steps  toward  seeking  Yahweh.  The  figure  thus  employed  to 
express  the  desired  kind  of  life  is  taken  from  the  field  of  hus¬ 
bandry  (cf.  80,  with  which  Israel  for  so  long  a  time  had  been 
familiar:  (1)  Sow  for  yourselves  righteousness,  a  rendering  which 
makes  b  =  the  accusative,  §  instead  of  according  to  or  in,  ||  i.e.  act 
righteously,  let  your  deeds  be  righteous,  direct  your  lives  in  such 
manner  as  that  the  result  will  be  a  proper  sense  of  justice  towards 
your  fellows.  (2)  Reap  the  fruit  of  love,  a  rendering  which  reads 
nab  (with  (§)^[  for  "fib  in  proportion  to,**  i.e.  let  your  lives  be 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  love,  let  the  outcome  of  your  activity  be 
characterized  by  love  ;  nsn  here  =  not  love  of  God  for  man,  but 
love  of  man  for  fellow-man, and  with  it,  love  of  man  for  God  ; 
perhaps  piety  expresses  the  idea  as  well  as  any  other  English 
word ;  cf.  Ho.  4* 1 * *  64 *- G.  With  this  interpretation  compare  that 
which  binds  together  the  two  imperatives,  lint  and  nip,  giving 
them  the  conditional  force  if  you  will  sow  .  .  .  you  shall  reap,  \  J 
a  construction  in  itself  entirely  legitimate,  but  not  adapted  to  the 
context  §§  because  of  the  absence  of  1  and  the  presence  of  the 
third  imperative,  1T3.  (3)  Break  up  your  fallow  ground~\  Cf. 

Je.  4s  Vergil,  Georg.  1.  71.  The  third  and  most  significant  of  the 


*  Ret.  119.  f  Gr. 

I  Volz,  33  f.,  questions  authenticity  of  vs.12- 13a;  Marti  om.  v.12  as  a  gloss  based 

on  Je.  4s,  and  also  Ua/3. 

{  &,  We.,  Now.,  GAS. 

||  AV.,  RV.,  Che.,  and  manv  others. 

H  Gr.,  GAS.  **  Che. 


ft  Hi.,  Ke. ;  cf.  Wii.,  p.  463. 
Jt  Ros.,  Mau.,  GAS.,  ei  at. 

$§  Wii, 
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prophet’s  injunctions  ;  before  sowing  the  seed  prepare  the  ground 
which  has  hitherto  been  neglected,  and  in  consequence  has  be¬ 
come  full  of  weeds  and  thorns,  i.e.  plough  virgin  soil ;  in  other 
words,  no  result  may  be  expected  unless  the  old  habits  are  changed 
and  new  character  formed. — Since  there  is  time  to  seek  Yahweh ] 
i.e.  there  remains  sufficient  time;  *  not  it  is  high  time  to  seek.f 
—  To  the  end  that  the  fruit  of  righteousness  may  come  to  you] 
In  favor  of  this  rendering  %  and  the  text  which  underlies  it  are  : 

(1)  &  ( v.s.) ;  (2)  the  recurring  phrases  “fruit  of  righteousness” 
(v.12),  “  fruit  of  lies  ”  (v.13) ;  (3)  the  usage  of  IV  to  express  purpose 
(cf.  Jb.  14°  Is.  2214);  (4)  the  impropriety  of  the  idea  of  teaching 
(fH®  mV)  in  this  connection.  The  two  most  common  renderings 
(upon  basis  of  mr)  are  till  he  co??ie  and  rain  righteousness ,  §  for 
which  Is.  45s  and  Ps.  8511  are  cited  as  analogies ;  and  till  he  come 
and  teach  you  righteousness.\  Righteousness  here  =  salvation, 
deliverance ,  as  frequently  in  Is.  40-66  (cf.  Is.  4612  5417  3216  33s 
Dn.  924).  “  Righteousness  is  the  divine  principle  faction,  salvation 
the  divine  principle  in  action  ”  (Cheyne) .  — 13.  Ye  have  ploughed 
wickedness ;  injustice  ye  have  reaped ]  Here,  as  before,  the  terms 
used  are  not  intended  to  designate  consequence ;  sow,  reap,  and 
plough,  reap,  represent  the  ordinary  activities,  and  these  are,  in 
effect,  wickedness  and  injustice  or  disaster.  This  is  in  direct 
contrast  with  the  demands  set  forth  in  v.12.  —  Ye  have  eaten  the 
fruit  of  lies ]  The  end  of  your  present  policy  is  already  in  sight, 
utter  disappointment.  —  Because  thou  dost  trust  in  thy  chariots, 
in  the  multitude  of  thy  mighty  ones ]  Here  begins  a  new  strophe, 
as  is  seen  from  (1)  the  change  of  thought,  for  nrtDS  '3  must  go 
with  the  following  rather  than  with  the  preceding  lines,  since 
(a)  the  reason  for  the  disappointment  expressed  in  nnb3X  has 
already  been  cited  in  Ye  have  ploughed,  etc. ;  ( b )  the  1  in  DXpl 
is  resumptive,  pointing  to  an  occasion  or  reason  already  given ; 

(2)  the  change  of  form  from  second  plural  to  second  singular. 
Nowack’s  first  objection  (that  the  ground  of  the  judgment  in  v.14  is 
by  this  assigned  to  something  which  is  not  elsewhere  emphasized 
in  Hosea)  is  insufficient,  for  this  is  ( a )  only  another  way  of  saying 


*  Hi.,  Che.  f  Ras.,  Ke.,  Wii.,  GAS.,  et  at.  %  We.,  Now. 

§  AV.,  Ke.,  Che.,  GAS.,  et  at.  ||  Dathe,  Hi.,  Hd.,  Pu.,  Or. 
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that  they  no  longer  trust  in  Yahweh,  and  (b)  exactly  what  Isaiah 
in  his  early  sermons  (2s  ff)  emphasizes  so  strongly;  while  his 
second  objection  (that  the  idea  of  arrogant  self-trust  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  actual  weakness  and  hesitation  of  the  time  implied 
in  their  throwing  themselves  into  the  arms,  now  of  Assyria,  now 
of  Egypt)  is  contradicted  by  Isaiah’s  representation  concerning 
Judah  for  the  same  period  (cf.  Is.  21).  Cf.  Wellhausen,  who  like¬ 
wise  regards  the  lines  as  unauthentic.  (3)  The  strophic  structure, 
which  with  these  lines  makes  a  strophe  of  seven  lines  correspond¬ 
ing  with  the  two  preceding  strophes.  Volz*  regards  vs.12-13®  as  a 
later  insertion  and  v.u  as  misplaced  because  (1)  they  interrupt  the 
connection,  breaking  into  the  middle  of  a  threat  of  punishment 
with  a  warning  accompanied  by  a  promise  of  deliverance  to  which 
no  reference  is  made  in  the  context ;  (2)  the  figure  changes,  — 
in  v.11  Judah-Jacob  is  the  animal  engaged  in  agriculture,  in  v.12 
it  is  the  sower  ;  (3)  there  are  linguistic  difficulties,  eg.  npist,  which 
occurs  only  here  in  Hosea,  and  p“!2i  denote  a  right  state  of  heart, 
the  common  meaning  in  late  literature,  while  in  Amos  and  Isaiah 
they  refer  to  external,  forensic  righteousness  ;  this  usage  of  'sb  is 
paralleled  in  Pr.  128  2721;  “V3  VVJ  seems  more  original  in  Je.  4s 
than  here ;  Mtn  (v.13)  is  a  late  word ;  (4)  there  are  echoes  of  63  in 
KID'  and  mV  and  in  m.T  nUTTiX  ttnib  (following  (@).  In  reply  to 
these  objections,  Nowack  urges  (x)  that  the  original  significance 
of  vs.9, 10  is  too  uncertain  to  make  the  connection  of  v.14  with  them 
certain,  and  (2)  that  the  deeper  significance  of  ppit  was  doubtless 
known  in  early  times.  The  reading,  in  thy  chariots  ( v.s .)  (“pain 
for  “p“ra)  rather  than  in  thy  way  f  (=  in  thy  policy)  is  based 
upon  (1)  (2>  ( v.s. ),  Jerome,  Syro-Hexaplar  text;  (2)  the  parallelism 
thy  heroes ;  (3)  Ho.  i43Is.  21 ;  (4)  the  demands  of  the  entire  con¬ 
text.  — 14.  Therefore  the  tumult  (of  war)  shall  arise  among  thy 
peoples ]  The  D  with  Dp  may  mean  against  (Ps.  2712  Jb.  168  Mi.  7®)  J 
or  in,  among.  §  The  tribes  are  understood  as  peoples  (cf.  Dt.  33® 
Lv.  2 14' 14  Jo.  26)  ;  but  cf.  the  suggested  emendation  (v.s.)  in  thy 


*  Pp-  33  f. ;  cf.  also  Ru.  who  regards  vA2  as  having  11  no  connection  with  its  sur¬ 
roundings,"  and  as  being  made  up  of  two  fragments,  the  first  of  which  may,  perhaps, 
be  restored  by  adding  PDN  ns  DpSjNi  after  ion  'o5.  Ru.  and  Grimm,  Lit.  App. 
jzf.,  also  reject  v.12.  f  Ke.,  Wii.,  AV.,  RV.,  et  al. 

X  So  Ke.,  Wii.,  et  al.  $  Umb.,  Sim.,  We.,  Now.,  GAS.,  et  al. 
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cities,  which  is  hardly  necessary.  On  tumult ,  cf.  Am.  22  Is.  1 712 
Je.  48“  (sons  of  tumult  =  warriors).  —  And  all  thy  fortresses  shall 
be  ruined]  We  cannot  fail  to  note  here  another  idea  which  Isaiah 
later  develops  (cf.  29).  The  heroes  and  the  fortified  cities  in 
which  Israel  had  put  her  trust  shall  be  laid  waste.  —  As  Shalman 
ruined  Beth-arbel  in  the  day  of  war]  Both  proper  names  have 
been  the  subject  of  many  conjectures.  Beth-arbel  has  been  iden¬ 
tified  (1)  with  the  Assyrian  Arbela  on  the  Tigris,*  but  this  was 
too  far  away  to  have  produced  so  strong  an  impression  on  the 
Israelites;  (2)  with  Arbela  near  Pella  ;J  (3)  with  Arbela  on  the 
west  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  (cf.  1  Macc.  g2 ;  Jos.  Ant.  XII.  n,  1 ; 
XIII.  15,  4)  ;  {  cf.  the  corresponding  words  in  the  versions 
( v.s .)  ;  (@A,  rendering  Jerubbaal ,  interprets  the  passage  of  Zal- 
munna  (Ju.  chaps.  7  and  8) .  §  Shalman  has  been  identified 
with  ( 1 )  Shalmaneser  IV.,  the  name  being  abbreviated  (cf. 
Coniah  for  Jehoiachin,  Je.  2224'28  3 71)  for  the  sake  of  rhythm, 
who  became  king  727  b.c.  and  besieged  Samaria  724-722;! 
(2)  Shalmaneser  III.,  who  made  an  expedition  to  Lebanon  (the 
cedar-country)  in  775  b.  c.  and  to  Damascus  in  773-772,  when  he 
may  have  invaded  the  country  across  the  Jordan ;  (3)  Salamanu, 

a  Moabitish  king,  contemporaneous  with  Hosea,  mentioned  **  by 
Tiglathpileser  as  paying  tribute  ;  ff  (4)  Zalmunna  (v.s.)  ;  (5)  the 
name  of  a  North  Arabian  tribe  who  invaded  the  Negeb.  |  J  To  be 
noted  further  are  the  following  points :  ( a )  the  name  occurs  in 
Arabian  poetry  and  on  a  Palmyrene  inscription  ;  ( b )  the  refer¬ 
ence  is  evidently  to  some  great  city  and  well-known  king ;  this 
would  throw  out  the  Moabitish  Shalman  and  the  Palestinian 
Arbela;  (c)  the  entire  clause  is  a  later  insertion  because  the 
most  reasonable  supposition  is  that  the  reference  is  to  an  Assyrian 
king;  but  Hosea  elsewhere  speaks  of  the  Assyrian  king  as  “|b2 
21',  and  the  king  here  spoken  of  would  seem  to  be  Shalmaneser  IV., 
who  lived  after  Hosea’s  time;  cf.  Am.  62.  Steiner  takes  n'2 
bx2lK  as  a  compound  place-name,  after  the  analogy  of  Abel  beth- 


*  Eich.,  Ew.  f  Hi.,  Or.,  Che. 

J  Hd.,  Pu.,  Schr.,  Ke.,  Now.;  cf.  Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  II.  399. 

(  Also  Syr.-Hex.,  Old  Latin,  V,  Horsley,  Geiger,  New. 

||  Ros.,  Umb.,  Pu.,  Hd.,  Ke.,  We.  ft  COT.,  Hal.;  cf.  Ru. 

lilOr.  **  II.  R.  67, 1,  60.  ++  Che.  (CB.). 
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Maacah  (2  S.  2o14f)  and  Alraon-beth-Diblathaim  (Nu.  334<!f'). — • 
The  mother  being  broken  with  the  children ]  Cf.  Gn.  329 * 11  2  K.  812 
Ps.  1378'9.  — 15.  Thus  shall  I  do  to  you,  O  house  of  Israel ] 
This  rendering  adopts  (@’s  ntPUK  for  rwu,  it  being  impossible  to 
find  for  nwu  an  appropriate  subject ;  *  also  ®’s  rP3  for 

bxrrri  (cf.  610  85).f  Various  subjects  for  nfiHJ  have  been  given,  e.g . 
Bethel,  {  Yahweh,  §  Shalmaneser ;  ||  but  none  of  these  is  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  reading  of  (3,  firjd  ’Icrpa^A  instead  of  f3r)Qr}\,  has  arisen 
according  to  some  from  the  shortened  I17A  ;  If  according  to  others 
from  the  fact  that  the  two  are  synonymous.** — Because  of  the 
evil  of  your  evil  ]  i.e.  your  great  wickedness,  the  doubled  form  ex¬ 
pressing  intensity.  —  In  the  dawn  utterly  undone  shall  be  the  king 
of  Israel^  The  king  is  to  be  cut  off  either  (1)  in  the  morning  of 
his  work,  i.e.  at  the  very  beginning  ;  ft  or  (2)  in  the  morning 
dawn,  when  prosperity  is  once  more  to  present  itself;  jj:  or 
(3)  as  suddenly  as  comes  the  dawn  after  a  night  of  slumber  (cf. 
Ps.  905)  ;  §§  or  (4)  like  the  dawn  (“irrtTD),  Is.  58s  ;  ||  ||  or  (5)  in 
the  storm  (tUtTS) .  ff  The  probability  lies  between  (3)  and  (5). 

9.  With  art.,  cf.  02;  Ko.  295  b.  —  m5y]  =  nSijJ;  for  other  cases  of 

metathesis  cf.  deu  for  fezpr;  rnyr  for  njnr ;  nVcir  for  n d5e\  — 10.  aiDsi]  If  ffl® 
is  retained,  on  1  cf.  Ko.  415  r;  on  assimilation  of  GK.  71;  on  _  in  pause, 
GK.  60  a.  —  ancN]  Circ.  cl  .Ephraim  being  a  heifer,  tic.  — 11.  'Harm]  For 
other  examples  of  the  old  case-ending  in  ptcp.,  v.  GK.  90  / ;  on  before 
prep.1’,  Ko.  272  <5;  cf.  336W. — n»']  Very  doubtful;  only  here  and  Is.  2824 

Jb.  3910;  cf.  H.  W.  Hogg,  EB.  77;  Vogelstein,  Landwirtsch.  in  Pul.  36. — 

12.  's-1']  On  5  here  and  in  nsh,  GK.  1 1 7  n;  Ko.  289.  —  iu  .  .  .  nu]  Here 
and  Je.  43  with  cogn.  acc.;  the  only  other  occurrence  Pr.  1323.  — e>vn5]  =  geni¬ 
tive;  cf.  2  K.  52®  Ps.  10214  Ec.  32-5;  Ko.  281  p,  400  b. —  13.  nnSiy]  Chiastic, 
Ko.  339  f ;  on  n_,  Ko.  287  b\  GK.  90^  —  14.  axpi]  On  the  full  (and  rare) 

writing  of  a,  GK.  9  b,  72  a,  23  g.  —  'ts’r]  Cf.  Massoretic  note;  really  a  Qal 

pass.  (GK.  53  u;  Bottcher,  906;  Barth,  Festschrift  z.  fubilaum  Hildesheimcr, 
(1890)  pp.  145  ff .),  though  commonly  called  Hoph.;  only  here  and  Is.  33'. — 
i2’a]  Inf.  with  subj.  and  obj.  —  DU 2  7y  dn]  Circ.  cl.,  GK.  156  c  ;  cf.  Ko.  402  A 
Sy  =  together  with,  GK.  1 1 9  aa,  note  3;  cf.  Gn.  3212.  —  D2Pjn  Pjn]  After 
analogy  of  Holy  of  Holies,  Song  of  Songs  ;  GK.  133  i;  Ko.  309  i;  but  cf.  sugg. 
of  dittog.  (r/.r.)  ;  on  _  retained  after  removal  of  tone,  GK.  25  e.  —  ni3"u]  Niph. 
inf.  abs.  intensive. 


++  Ke.  {§  Che. 
1111  Oort,  Gr. 

We. 


*  We.,  Gr.,  Now. 
t  Oort,  We.,  Gr.,  Now. 

X  AV.,  Rashi,  Wii.  §  Ew. 
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§  15.  Israel  a  child;  Yah  well  his  father,  with  all  the  love 
of  a  father,  even  in  the  face  of  ingratitude  and  desertion. 

n1'11.  I  called  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  but  he  wandered  away  from 
me,  rendering  worship  to  other  gods  (L  2) .  And  yet  it  was  I  who 
brought  him  up,  teaching  him  to  walk,  carrying  him  in  my  arms  ; 
leading  him  kindly,  treating  him  mercifully,  gently  feeding  him  (3-4). 
He  must  go  back  to  Egypt,  or  take  Assyria  as  his  king,  for  he  has 
cast  me  off  (and  the  sword  shall  consume  him  for  his  bad  policy)  ; 
he  .  .  .  (5"7).  But  how  can  I  give  him  up  to  destruction  like 
Admah  or  Zeboim  !  For  I  am  God  and  not  man.  My  voice, 
like  that  of  a  lion  in  the  distance,  will  call  them  to  return  (?) 

^8  a.  9  b.  10 

This  piece  is  made  up  of  four  strophes,  each  of  six  or  seven  lines,  having 
the  trimeter  movement.  The  first  strophe  (*■  2)  describes  Israel’s  rebellious 
attitude  toward  his  father,  Yahweh.  The  second  (3-  4)  pictures,  in  contrast, 
the  loving  and  fatherly  attitude  of  Yahweh  toward  Israel.  The  third  f5"7) 
declares  that  he  must  go  into  a  foreign  land,  his  cities  be  destroyed,  etc. 
The  fourth  (8a-  96- 10“-)  depicts  the  agony  of  the  father,  who,  indeed,  is  unable 
to  give  up  the  son  thus  condemned  to  destruction  and  to  exile,  and  con¬ 
sequently  sends  forth  the  summons  which  calls  him  back.  The  following 
parts  are  from  a  later  hand:  (i)  )H3  nnSji  (v.6) ;  (2)  the  closing  section 
^VS  9  10  6.  11^ 

XI.  1-4.  Israel  has  wandered  away  from  Yahweh,  although 
he  cared  for  hitn  most  tenderly. 

1.  U21?]  ©  to.  tIkvo.  auroC  =  maS;  so  ®  (so  also  Val.,  Gu.,  Marti). 
2.  vibs  fjLOV  (so  S)  ;  0.  (e/mAeo-a)  avrbv  vibv  fwv.  Wkl.  up  'iS  (  Untersuch .  182; 
so  Ru.,  Che.  Exp.  Nov.  ’97,  p.  365 ;  Hal.).  Gr.  up  A.  Oort,  upS.  Read,  with 
We.,  ip  A,  belonging  to  v.'2  (so  Now.2).  —  2.  nnp]  ©  Kadihs  /rere/rdAetra 
=  itnpD  (so  also  Oort,  Wkl.,  Val.,  Gu.,  Ru.,  Loft.,  GAS.,  Oet.,  Hal.,  Che.  (CE.), 
Marti)  ;  S  also  inserts  ;.  Read,  with  We.,  i*np,  with  na  from  v.1.  Gr.  pup 
nop.  Oort  (Em.')  intop. —  Dnuor]  Read  on  use,  with  ©,  £k  irpoatinrov  p.ov 
(so  %},  Mich.,  Dathe,  Bauer,  Oort,  We.,  Val.,  Gr.,  Gu.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Oet., 
Hal.,  Che.  CB.\  Marti).  Wkl.  ugr,  omitting  on  as  dittog.  of  anS  (Unter¬ 
such.  182;  so  Ru.,  Loft.,  Oort  (Aw.)).  —  3.  dodn1?  ’lAum]  ©  avvewSSura; 

v 

2.  tircuSaydiyovv;  0.  Kara  irbdas;  S  Gr.  'N  A  inSp.  Oort  and  Hal. 

’nbjin.  —  onp]  Read,  with  ©,  avlXafiov  avTbv ,  onp.v  (so  also  Ew.,  Umb.,  Olsh. 
(§232  a),  St.,  Or.,  Che.,  Oort  (ThT.  and  Em.),  We.,  Ru.,  Gu.,  Loft.,  Now., 
Oet.,  Marti).  Hal.  O’nnpS  or  vnnpS.  Gr.  onnp.  —  l'nynr  Sjj]  ©£U  have  suff. 
of  1st  p.  (so  also  Dathe,  Or.,  Oort  (ThT.  and  Em.),  We.,  Gr.,  Ru.,  Gu.,  Loft., 
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GAS.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Hal.,  Che.  CB.,  Marti);  ©  also  makes  noun  sg.  —  0'nxDi] 
Now.  sugg.  D'nSm  or  o'nppn  (cf.  We.  and  Is.  i2).  Gr.  n'nnfi. —  4. 

©  Scacpdopq.  =  with  Aramaic  force  (Vol.).  —  din]  Gr.  ( Psalmen ,  144),  npn, 
cf.  We.  (so  Ru.;  Che.  Exp.  Nov.  ’97,  p.  365 ;  Now.2,  cf.  Marti).  Gr.  {Em.)  sugg. 
D'cm  or  D'Dinj  (so  Ru.;  cf.  Che.  Exp.).  —  nanx]  ©  aya-mricredis  p,ov  —  'P3nx. 
Ru.  adds  here,  'a  npu,  on  the  basis  of  2.  impladriv.  —  mnxi]  Ru.  mnx  nx  dj, 
foil.  ©A  Kal  iytb  t<rop.ac. —  onS]  Oort,  A. —  iDnD3]  ©  us  panlfav  &v9pw ttos 
=  tnbs  (so  also  Houtsma,  Ru.)  or  mx  Prop  (Vol.;  so  Marti);  Arab.  =  as  a 
man  smiting.  Read,  with  <£,  sg.  ones  (so  also  Oort  ( ThT, .  and  Em.),  Gr., 
Val.,  Gu.,  Now.,  Hal.);  ’A.  us  aipiov,  2.  us  6  liridds.  —  *?>’]  ©2T  om.  (so 
Ru.).  —  b;;]  Read,  with  3),  Sjtp  (so  also  Oort  ( ThT .  and  Em.),  Val.,  Now., 
Oet.,  Hal.).  Ru.  om.  —  omnS]  ©  ras  aiaybvas  avrov.  Houtsma,  l'nS  (so 
Oort,  Val.,  Gu.).  Oet.  omnS  or  onpn1?.  Hal.  Dana.  —  l'Sx  0x1]  ©  Kal  im- 
(=  tflpte,  so  also  Houtsma,  Oort,  Val.)  Tpbs  ainbv ;  ’A.  Kal  e/cAtra 
7rp6s  avrbv,  similarly  2.,  0.;  3  <ccnAi.  EJ_ai]o  =  an'Sx  taxi.  Ru.  iSx  ta’an. 
Read,  with  Hi.,  taxi  (so  Sim.,  We.,  Gu.,  Now.,  Hal.).  Scholz,  taxi  (so  Oet., 
Now.2,  Marti).  —  S'3ix]  ©  Sw^aopar,  ’A.  /Spu/xara;  2.  rpopr\v\  0.  fipwiriv; 
3  nVdn  —  iGxv  Oort  {ThT.  and  Em.),  S'axxi.  Gr.  Sap.  Ru.  S51X. 
Val.  Swxi.  Hal.  iSnx.  Marti,  A  Saix\  —  5.  xS"|  Read  iS,  with  ©  aurtp,  and 
join  to  v.4  (so  Dathe,  Ma.,  Bockel,  Eich.,  Houtsma,  Scholz,  We.,  Val.,  Gu., 
Ru.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Oet.).  Gr.  sugg.  xbn  (cf.  Or.).  Oort  {Em.)  om.  —  ait?'] 
©  KaripK-r/trev  =  aati’' ;  S2E  =  pi.;  so  one  cod.  of  Kenn.;  three  codd.  have 
3ic’x. —  ypx  Sx]  ©  ’Erppdi,u  tv  =  3  onex.  —  xin]  Ru.  mr;  cf.  Now.’s  sugg. 
that  it  is  the  remnant  of  a  vb.  of  which  iaSn  was  obj.  Gr.  mm.  —  iaSn] 
3  pi.  suff.  Between  -nz’X  and  idSd  xin,  Hal.  inserts  mm  ’3  ~]Si  xS,  and  trans¬ 
fers  3itfS  uxd  '3  to  the  end  of  v.6. 

1.  When  Israel  was  young,  then  I  came  to  love  him ]  As 
before  (cf.  910  io9),  the  prophet  goes  back  to  Israel’s  earliest  days 

—  this  time  (cf.  23  in  which  the  national  existence  dates  from  the 
wandering  in  the  wilderness)  to  the  sojourn  in  Egypt.  In  215 
this  same  period  is  designated  as  the  days  of  his  youth.  It  was 
at  this  period  that  Yahweh  fell  to  liking  him.  The  verb  3HX  is 
inchoative  ;  *  cf.  915.  ’3  is  temporal,  not  causal.  “il»  is  very 
indefinite,  including  any  age  from  youngest  childhood  (cf.  iron 
"IM,  1  S.  124)  to  some  degree  of  maturity  (Gn.  3419  x  K.  2015 
x  S.  3017) ;  but  in  its  use  here  of  the  nation,  it  is  evidently  in¬ 
tended  of  the  child  age.  This  representation  of  Israel  as  a  man 

—  at  one  time  young  (as  here),  at  another  with  gray  hairs  (7 9)  — 
is  very  striking.  —  And  out  of  Egypt  I  called  him~\  The  here 


*  Hi.,  We.,  GAS.,  Hal. ;  but,  on  contrary,  Wii. 
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presents  serious  difficulties  of  text  and  interpretation;  viz.  (i)  33b, 
my  son ,  implies  a  call  out  of  Egypt  to  become  Yahweh’s  son ;  but 
in  Ex.  422  Dt.  141  Je.  319  319'20,  the  standard  passages  for  this 
idea,  no  such  statement  occurs,  he  is  already  represented  as 
Yahweh’s  son ;  *  (2)  Hosea  everywhere  represents  Israel  and 
Yahweh  as  husband  and  wife,  not  as  father  and  son  f  (but  cf. 
vs.3ff)  ;  (3)  (3  and  2E  read  “his  sons"  ;  (4)  difficulties  in  con¬ 
nection  with  v.2  (v.i.).  In  view  of  these  difficulties,  the  following 
renderings  have  been  made:  (1)  and  called  my  son  out  of 
Egypt,  %  but  this  does  not  do  justice  to  the  preposition ;  (2)  and 
...  I  called  him  to  be  my  son,  §  but  v.s. ;  (3)  and  out  of  Egypt 
I  called  his  sons,  ||  following  (3  and  but  this  is  inconsistent  with 
313  as  used  of  bOE3;  (4)  and  out  of  Egypt  I  called  him  \  (read¬ 
ing  '33  *b  instead  of  33b  and  taking  '33  with  following  verse)  ; 
this  is  to  be  preferred.  The  use  of  this  phrase  in  Matthew  215 
has  been  understood  (1)  to  determine  the  meaning  of  Hosea’s 
words  as  predictive  of  the  Messiah;**  (2)  to  represent  Israel  as 
a  type  of  Christ;  ft  (3)  to  furnish  an  illustration  of  the  historical 
event  which  the  evangelist  was  describing,  jj  This,  however,  is 
but  one  of  many  instances  in  which  the  N.  T.  interpretation 
has  proceeded  upon  lines  other  than  those  which  may  be  called 
historical.  —  2.  The  more  I  called  them,  the  farther  they  went 
away  from  me']  This  reading  rests  upon  a  text,  in  which,  (1)  '33 
(v.s.)  has  been  substituted  for  33  and  'X3p  for  1K3p  (cf.  (©), 
=  according  to  my  calling ;  (2)  according  to  (5,  33333  has  been 
separated  into  33  333  (cf.  £>).  The  ordinary  text,  they  called 

them,  so  they  went  from  them,  (1)  has  nothing  to  which  |3  may 
correspond,  although  in  AV.  and  most  translations  this  is  supplied  ; 
(2)  leaves  the  subject  (prophets,  §§  or  idols,  ||  ||  all  agencies  Ilf) 
unexpressed,  thus  giving  rise  to  unnecessary  confusion ;  (3)  re¬ 
quires  the  33  of  33333  to  be  the  prophets  (subject  of  lK3p)  though 
the  33  of  33b  is  Israel,  —  all  of  which  is  inconceivable.  This, 

then,  is  Yahweh’s  ground  of  complaint,  that  with  every  new  effort 
made  by  him  through  the  prophets  of  succeeding  centuries,  Israel 
became  more  and  more  hardened  (Is.  610  Je.  f5- 2G).  If  this  were 

*  We.,  Now.  §  GAS.  **  Hux.  §§  Cal.,  Ew. 

f  Now.  ||  Now.  ff  Meyer,  Broadus,  Weiss.  ||||  Eich. 

t  AV.,  RV.  11  We.  it  Kiibel.  Hit  Pu. 
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true,  why  should  the  work  of  the  prophets  have  been  continued? 
“  It  kept  up  a  church  within  the  nation,  and  it  developed  ideas 
which  bore  fruit  in  due  time  ”  (Cheyne).  But  was  it  true?  No; 
for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Israel  was  making  progress  all  the  time. 
Every  century  was  raising  Israel  farther  and  farther  away  from  the 
heathenism  on  every  side,  and  preparing  the  nation  for  the  time 
when  the  great  doctrine  of  monotheism  could  and  would  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  The  prophet’s  statement,  thus  placed  in  Yahweh’s  mouth, 
must  be  judged  from  the  prophet’s  own  point  of  view  at  the  time 
of  utterance,  and  not  from  the  larger  point  of  view  gained  in  the 
comparative  study  of  centuries  of  history.  —  They  kept  sacrificing 
to  the  Baalim ,  making  offerings  to  images ]  Cf.  2 8-13 .  These  are 
details  of  the  departure.  The  Baalim  and  the  images  (wood, 
metal,  stone)  of  2  K.  1741  Dt.  7s'25  are  the  same,  viz.  the  calves 
at  Dan  and  Bethel.  The  imperfects  are  frequentative,  expressing 
customary  action.  —  3.  Yet  it  was  I  who  taught  Ephraim  to  walk, 
taking  them  up  in  my  arms]  The  “  I  ”  is  in  contrast  with  the 
Baalim,  and  introduces  another  description  of  Yahweh’s  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  paternal  love.  Here  again  (@,  reading  ( 'v.s .)  and 

my  arms,  furnishes  a  better  text.  Only  Ephraim  is  in  the  mind 
of  the  prophet,  although  he  is  speaking  of  a  time  when  Ephraim 
and  Judah  were  together.  Teaching  them  to  walk  =  keeping 
them  on  their  feet;  i.e.  directing  in  a  providential  way  their  foot¬ 
steps.  To  this  is  added  taking  them  up  in  my  arms,  another  term 
expressing  paternal  fondness  and  care,  exercised  when  the  child 
is  weary  (cf.  Is.  63®  Dt.  i31  3211).  The  rendering  of  flfl®  he 
took  them  up  has  been  interpreted  of  Moses.*  —  But  they  did  not 
know  that  I  healed  (?)  them ]  Another  reproachful  touch;  for, 
notwithstanding  all  that  Yahweh  did,  they  failed  to  recognize  his 
presence  and  participation.  The  figure  of  “  healing  ”  is  common 
in  Hosea  (513  61  71 ;  cf.  Ex.  1526),  but  it  does  not  seem  in  place 
here,  unless,  perhaps,  we  supply  the  thought,  f  when  they  fell  and 
hurt  themselves  in  their  learning  to  walk.  Wellhausen  regards 
DTiKSn  as  a  disturbing  element;  Nowack  suggests  that  “  I  reared 
them”  (Is.  i2)  might  have  been  expected;  the  suggestion  of 
Graetz,  “  I  redeemed  them,”  is  not  bad.  —  4.  With  the  cords  of  a 


*  Kashi,  Ki.,  Sim. 
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man  1  would  (or  used  to)  draw  them ]  The  figure,  as  Hebrew 
usage  permits,  now  changes,  and  it  goes  back  to  that  of  the 
“  team  of  bullocks,  in  charge  of  a  kind  driver.  Israel  are  no 
longer  the  wanton  young  cattle  of  the  previous  chapter  (io11) 
which  need  the  yoke  firmly  fastened  on  the  neck,  but  a  team  of 
toiling  oxen  mounting  some  steep  road.”  *  The  driver,  Yahweh, 
uses  cords  of  a  man  not  cords  of  a  heifer ;  i.e.  cords  adapted  to 
men,  such  as  men  could  bear.  —  With  bands  of  love ]  A  parallel 
member  interpreting  CHX ;  the  first  time  the  word  “human”  is 
made  synonymous  with  “  love.”  t  It  is  a  tempting  opportunity  to 
suggest  a  gloss  J  inserted  to  make  clear  the  difficult  phrase  D1X  'bin, 
but  the  thought  may  well  be  attributed  to  the  prophet  himself,  and 
not  to  a  later  reader.  —  And  I  was  to  them  as  one  who  lifts  up  the 
yoke  from  upon  their  jaws ]  This  continues  D2CEX.  The  particu¬ 
lar  action  here  described  is  somewhat  obscure,  because  of  our 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  form  of  ancient  yokes ;  but  the  general 
sense  is  clear.  The  driver  so  disposes  the  yoke  as  to  afford  relief 
to  the  animal,  perhaps  while  eating,  perhaps  while  resting.  The 
singular,  DT£  ( =  lift  up,  not  take  away  §  nor  lay  upon  ||),  is  to  be 
adopted  with  ©  and  <£>  ( v.s .)  instead  of  the  plural,  bn  is 

better  read  blJtt  with  5.  Strangely  enough,  ©  omits  bv,  yoke. 
For  jaws,  cf.  Ju.  ig1516  Dt.  i83  Jb.  412  Is.  3028;  cf.  also  the  proper 
name  Tib  n»"i,  Ju.  1517.  Hal£vy’s  “  shoulders  ”  for  “jaws”  is  un¬ 
necessary. —  And  I  inclined  unto  him  and  would  give  him  to  eat ] 
For  EtO,  read  DKl  ;  the  object  my  ear  being  implied.^!  Others 
have  taken  this  to  be  the  adverb  PX  =  gently ;  cf.  1  K.  21s  2  S.  185 
Is.  86  Gn.  3314  Jb.  ig11-**  but  the  construction  thus  obtained  is 
harsh  beyond  measure.  ©  reads  tD3&0,  and  makes  b'SiK  Hiph.  of 
bb'T,  “  to  be  able.”  In  either  case  the  figure  is  that  of  one  ap¬ 
proaching  his  people  with  food  in  a  most  indulgent  and  com¬ 
passionate  manner.  The  xb  of  v.5  is  to  be  read  ib  and  joined  to 
the  end  of  v.4  with  ©. 

1.  -ijn]  Predic.,  though  noun  precedes.  —  lnsnNi]  1  =  and  so ;  on  form 
of  3.-IN,  GK.  68  f.  —  H3]  For  uc,  literally  according  to  the  sufficiency,  or 
abundance  of;  cf.  Dt.  25s  Ne.  5® ;  the  more  usual  correlative  of  p  is  — 


*  GAS.  t  Ew. 
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2.  5  iNip]  Call  to  a  person,  cf.  i  K.  i32  Lv.  91;  also  with  Vn,  Gn.  39  Ps.  504; 
even  without  a  preposition,  Gn.  271.  —  p]  =  so  =  in  the  same  proportion;  here, 
either  without  the  preceding  iz’no  (cf.  other  cases  of  omission,  Is.  55s  Je.  320 
Ps.486;  Ko.  371 1  o),  or  with  no  instead  of  -wno  ( v.s .).  Cf.  the  use  of  other  par¬ 
ticles  for  p,  viz.  no,  nor,  rwo.  —  jnop’]  On  pi.  end.  p_,  GK.  47  m.  —  3.  inborn] 
A  Taph'el;  i.e.  a  causative  with  n  preformative,  denominative  from  Son,  foot; 
other  cases  are  nnnrv,  Je.  125  2215;  anno,  Ezra  47;  GK.  55  h;  Ko.  II.  i.  p.  380; 
but  against  the  existence  of  such  a  stem,  Barth,  NB.  p.  279.  —  onsNb]  V 
here  probably  sign  of  acc.,  but  this  usage  is  very  rare  indeed  in  so  early  an 
author;  Ko.  289a.  —  onp]  Corrupt  for  cn,ON;  but  cf.  GK.  192,  66  g. — 
4.  V’oin]  Hiph.  of  Von;  6  =  a,  GK.  68  i;  Ko.  II.  i.  p.  544.  — doipdn]  I  would, 
or  sought  to,  draw  them  ;  Ko.  181.  —  hohn]  Elsewhere  of  God’s  love  for  Israel, 
Je.  313  Is.  63s  Zp.  317.  —  iO.sn]  So,  rather  than  bni;  apocopation  of  hbn;  cf. 
Jb.  2311  Je.  156.  Cf.  Che.’s  emendations  on  vs.1^  in  EB.  col.  2826,  and  his 
additional  ones  in  CB.,  which  involve  Jerahmeel  here  as  everywhere. 

5-11.  Israel  must  be  punished  by  going  into  exile,  and  yet  how 
can  I,  Yahweh,  execute  the  punishment  ? 

5.  und]  ©  sg.  (so  also  Oort  ( Em .)). —  orz’^]  2.  peravorjaai. —  6.  nVm] 

< g  Kai  Tjadtvi icrev,  and  S  both  derive  from  n7n  =  be  sick  ; 

2.  ral  Tpavparltrei;  F  coepit.  Gr.  nbji  or  nVVjl  (cf.  Je.  2319  3023).  Marti 
om.  as  corruption  of  nnboi. —  nnboi]  ©  ral  Karirravoev  =  n'ooi  (Vol.);  2.  rat 
<rvvre\lo-ei.  Om.  as  corrupt  dittog.  of  nVm.  —  ino]  (5  ev  reus  o-irrov 

=  l’l'O  ;  cf.  S> ;  2.  robs  fipaxlovas  auroG  ;  F  electos  ejus ;  W  \moj.  Read, 
with  We.,  mjn  (so  Marti).  Gr.  sugg.  inn?  (so  Oet.)  or  ivmo.  Scholz,  nyo. 
Gardner,  VJ3. —  nboNl]  ©  ral  (pdyovrcu;  so  &  ;  2.  KaravaKdiaei.  Oet.  0nV7.Ni. 
Gardner,  di^oni,  taking  first  o  of  poo  as  vb.  suff.  —  DmniXjJDD]  Ru.  on'ryoxv?. 
Oort  ( ThT .  and  Em.),  onininso  (so  Val.,  Gu.).  Gr.  omniDixy  (La.  I13). 
Read,  with  We.  and  Now.,  onnxopo  (cf.  Marti).  —  7.  ’Djn]  ©  ral  b  \abs 
airrou  —  'D’Jl.  —  0'NiVn]  ©  2.  iiriKpep.dp.evos  =  NlVn ;  F  pendebit.  Oet.  n>Pj 
or  pN^.n,  which  is  to  be  adopted  (cf.  Now.2).  Marti,  D’lVt.  toiz’oV]  ©  Ik 
TTjS  KCLTOLKlaS  CLVTOV  =  )3!i>lcV  (Vol.)  Or  IPOCOD  (Now.).  ’A.  TTj  tirioTpo4>ri 

pov;  0.  els  emiTTpocpiiv  abrov;  2.  els  rb  imarpipeLV  irpbs  pe ;  S  Sn\. 
Gr.  vnoohob.  Oort  (Em.),  moiiPoV.  Oet.  v  no  wop  or  woo,  which  is  to  be 
adopted.  Marti,  q'OXJtVn. —  Vj)  Vni]  ©  ko.1  6  debs  iirl  =  Vj)  Vni.  A.  ral  irpos 
(vybv;  0.  els  Zvybv;  2.  Ivybs  St;  F  jugum  autem  —  all  reading  Vj  (so  also 
Oort,  Oet.).  S  =  Vn  Vni  (Seb.;  so  also  Gr.).  Read,  with  Oet.,  Vj)  Vn. 

Ru.  Vyon  Vni  (so  Marti,  Rel.  147).  Hal.  by  Vni.  Muller  (SK.  1904,  p.  126), 
Vip  Vni.  —  inNOp'J  ©  ra  rlpi.a  avrov  —  inp’;  A.,  0.  /caXAret  avrbv ;  2.  ovvavTij- 
aei  ai/Tip;  F  imponetur  eis ;  S>  3  pi.  without  suff.  or  with  suff.  taken  as  subj. 
of  foil.  vb.  Read  inNnp’.  Gr.  N-ini  iNnpv  Ru.  Nin  Nnp\  Marti  (Rel.  147), 
np\  Oet.  innpN'.  —  DDll’  nV  in']  ©  dvpoi0i)<reTai,  ral  ov  pi;  upon ry  abrbv 
—  moon’  nVi  mn'  (Vol.);  2.  opov,  ds  ovk  dpOhoerai;  F  simul,  quod  non 
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(infer etur ,  reading  'm  as  a  passive ;  §  |3o  1^1  taking  in' 

as  adv.  and  joining  with  preceding.  Read  'DniS  Sin  Nin.  Gr.  opnm  nSi  in'; 
cf.  Ru. '’Drim.  Oort  and  Hal.  dd'w.  Oet.  ami'  nS  ins.  —  8.  -pnN  i's]  %> 
^jjj.  —  -pjDN]  ©  virepaairiGi  aov ;  ’A.  6ir\(p  kvkXuhtw  ere;  0.  atpoTrXLeroj  ere; 
2.  eicSAau  ire;  W  IJX'E’N;  5$  ^.>(^1.  Hal.  qiJCS  or  ip'E's.  —  nmsa]  ©  joins 
with  foil.  vb. — ID’S's]  S  om.  —  in']  ©  iv  t(5  avrip  (cf.  22) ;  2.  tv  robrip; 
U  par  iter.  —  idddj]  Gr.  IDDm. —  'Dim]  Read  'Dni,  with  0.  ra  enr \&yxva 
roO  t\tovs  ixov,  and  S  -Un-A  (so  also  We.,  Gr.,  Ru.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti);  cf. 
Gn.  43S0  I  K.  326  Lk.  24s2.  —  9.  pin]  ©  /card  ttj v  ipy/jv.  Read,  with  Gr.,  pirn. 

—  ala's]  ©  eyKaTa\lirixi  =  2rJ)i<  (Schleusner),  or  1'srs  (Vol.).  —  ■pipa]  joins 
with  a”S  sSi.  Hal.  ijnpri.  —  i'>n  sns  sSi]  Read,  with  Volz  (p.  34)  and  Now., 
ijm  dis  sSi,  the  last  word  being  joined  to  v.10.  One  cod.  of  de  R.  1'ya. 
Houbigant,  i'j)S.  St.  i>nL’  (so  Oort  ( ThT .  and  Em.'),  Val.,  Oet.).  Marti 
(. Eel .  133),  i'ps  kSi.  We.  and  GAS.  ipS  na's  sSi.  Ru.  and  We.3  ipas  sSi 
(so  Marti).  — 10.  ’ins]  Oort  (ThT.  and  Em.),  "pins,  joined  with  v.9  (so 
Val.,  Ru.,  We.3).  Volz  and  Now.  'iss.  —  laS']  ©  iropev(xop.ai  =  pEs  (so  also 
Ru.).  Oort,  3S’  (so  Val.,  We.3).  Om.,  with  Volz  and  Now.,  as  gloss. — 
jsii”]  ’A.  pi.;  =  adjectival  impf.  Ru.  JNE'n. —  jsa>’  sin  'a]  Omitted  in 
Lucian’s  text,  in  three  codd.  of  Kenn.,  and  in  three  of  de  R.  (so  also  Ru.,  Oet.). 

—  O'D  D'ja]  ©  rtieva  iSdrurv  =  D'D  'JD;  <5  =  D”D  D'ja.  Ru.  DOB'D  pa.  Gr. 

D’DjJD  'a.  Che.  ( EB .  s.v.  “  Javan  ”),  Disp  D’ja.  Now.  D’  "sd  D’ja  (cf.  Is.  1 111). 
Oort  (Em.),  D’D  -pjD.  Oet.  om.  'D  'a  liin'i  as  a  corrupt  repetition  of 
the  first  three  words  of  v.11.  Hal.  adds  pn-XD-i  after  D'D  in  view  of  the 
parallel  “Egypt”  and  “Assyria”  in  v.11.  Muller  (loc.  cit.),  on  pa.  Marti, 
Djp  D'ja.- — 11.  mm]  3J  avolabunt,  but  in  v.10  formidabunt.  Oet.  'mi. — 
D'naB'im]  ©  diroKaraaTtiaw  =  'nia’ii’.ii.  S  ^soijo  =  D'naa'ni  (Seb.). 

Read,  with  Gr.,  D’na’E’ni  (so  Now.,  Oort  (Em.),  Oet.,  Marti).  —  amna  *??] 
S  probably  corrupted  from  (Seb.).  Now.  tutSn  (so 

Oort  (Em.),  Oet.). 

5.  He  must  return  to  the  land  of  Egypt ]  Cf.  813  f~e‘  ii11.  The 
prophets  had  both  Egypt  and  Assyria  in  mind  as  places  of  exile ; 
both  powers  are  constantly  threatening  invasion  ;  cf.  Is.  718.  Pre¬ 
dictions  are  made  of  restoration  from  both  countries  (cf.  Is.  n11 
Mi.  712).  The  sense  here  is  perfectly  clear,  whether  it  is  obtained 

(1)  by  transferring  xb  =  )b  to  the  preceding  verse  (v.sl),  or 

(2)  by  using  xb  interrogatively,  Shall  he  not  return  ?*  but  the 
latter  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  following  clause.  The  prophet 
does  not  intend  here  to  say  that  the  people’s  desire  to  be  free 
from  Assyria’s  influence,  and  to  go  back  to  Egypt  (to  be  in  alli¬ 
ance  with  Egypt  t)  is  not  to  be  realized,  for  this  was  never  true 
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of  the  entire  people,  as  this  statement  would  indicate.  Nor  may 
we  take  this  reference  to  Egypt  literally,  and  the  others,  cited 
above,  merely  as  types  of  a  place  of  exile.* —  Or  Assyria  will  be 
his  king]  The  use  of  Kin  in  this  connection  is  difficult.  Nowack 
suggests  that  it  is  the  survival  of  a  verbal  form  ;  perhaps  ,TrP  (v.s.) 
is  to  be  accepted.  Hal£vy’s  insertion  is  far  wide  of  the  mark. — 
For  they  have  refused  to  return  (to  me)']  The  poet  plays  with  21D  ; 
Israel  must  turn  back  to  Egypt,  because  they  have  refused  to  turn 
(i.e.  to  me).  This  refusal  has  been  shown  in  the  nation’s  attitude, 
on  the  one  hand  towards  the  prophets,  and  on  the  other  towards 
Baalism.  —  6.  And  so  the  sword  will  whirl  in  their  cities ]  The  1  is 
consecutive ;  the  reference  is  to  the  coming  devastation,  in  which 
the  sword,  the  chief  instrument  of  destruction,  is  represented  as 
twisting  or  whirling  about  in  their  cities  as  a  person  (cf.  Ez.  1417 
Gn.  324).  —  And  will  destroy  their  branches']  These  words  have 
probably  crept  into  the  text  in  explanation  of  the  words  in  the 
preceding  line.  The  word  ’"O  has  been  taken  of  (1)  branches , 
the  suffix  referring  to  Ephraim,  the  whole  being  the  figure  of  a 
tree  (cf.  9101G),t  but  this  is  hardly  appropriate  in  this  connec¬ 
tion;  (2)  great  ones,  princes  of  the  land,  %  or  his  chosen  ones,% 
or  his  sons ;  ||  (3)  hands,  ©S ;  (4)  his  bars  (Je.  5 130),  i.e.  the  for¬ 
tresses  (cf.  Na.  313  Mi.  5°)  which  protect  the  land  (5)  Magi,  i.e. 
false  prophets.**  But  in  view  of  the  uncalled-for  change  of  figure, 
it  is  better  to  understand  TO  as  a  modification  of  run,  and  nnbs 
of  nbn,  and  to  drop  out  the  entire  clause. ff  This  is  in  harmony 
with  the  strophic  structure.  —  And  will  devour  them  in  their  for¬ 
tresses]  This  clause  furnishes  the  parallel  for  and  the  sword  will 
whirl  in  their  cities.  In  this  rendering  afi'niDttS  is  substituted  for 
Dirmyoia,  because  the  latter  gives  no  satisfactory  sense,  or  the 
first  a  may  be  attached  to  the  preceding  verb  ( v.s .).  —  7.  And 
my  people  having  wearied  me  with  their  rebellions,  unto  the  yoke 
(i.e.  captivity )  Yahweh  will  appoint  them,  since  he  has  ceased  to 
love  them]  For  text,  v.s.  This  verse  is  declared  wholly  cor¬ 
rupt  by  modern  commentators.  {J  Of  the  verse  as  given  in 

*  Ke„  Wii.  1 17®.  Rashi,  Bockel,  Thes.  U  Hes.,  Ew,  Wii,  Che.,  BDB. 

f  AE.,  Ki.,  Hi.  §  Gr.  ||  Gardner.  **  Hal. 

ft  We.,  Now.;  cf.  GAS.,  who  suggests  that  v.6  may  be  an  insertion,  in  view  of 
corrupt  text,  and  the  fact  that  it  weakens  the  climax  of  v.5.  We.,  Now. 
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151®,  Nowack  says  in  substance :  While  a  representation  of 
Israel’s  sin  must  be  expected,  'l tiftb  D'Rlbn  makes  no  sense  ;  the 
expression  “  call  upward  ”  is  extraordinary  in  the  sense  of  calling 
to  repentance,  and  the  lack  of  an  object  after  D»TT  is  unusual. 
With  the  thought  of  this  line,  cf.  Is.  713.  On  the  reading  nsrp? 
instead  of  infcop’,  i.e.  Hiph.  of  trip  =  mp,  cf.  the  exact  equivalent 
in  Je.  32s3,  “and  thou  causest  this  evil  to  fall  upon  them”; 
also  Nu.  3511.  The  1  of  IIT  is  the  remnant  of  Kin  lost  because  of 
the  preceding  suffix,  nn  with  the  b  of  Kb  =  bin ;  for  DOIT  read 
ion"6  to  love  him*  For  parallel  expressions,  cf.  4°  915. 

V.7“  has  been  rendered  by  others  as  follows:  (1)  My  people  are  fastened 
to  defection  (Cal.) ;  (2)  Since  my  people  inclineth  in  order  to  fall  away  from 
me  (Ew.);  (3)  My  people  is  bent  upon  apostasy  from  me  (Ke.;  cf.  AV., 
RV.,  Or.);  (4)  And  my  people  is  in  doubt  whether  to  turn  to  my  law  (®)  ; 
(5)  And  his  people  is  suspended  from  its  dwelling  (<S;  cf.  5J) ;  (6)  My 

people  is  hung  up;  i.e.  is  crucified,  by  the  revolt  from  me  (Oort);  (7)  My 

people  is  weary  because  of  its  revoltings  (Oet.) ;  (8)  My  people  have  a  bias 
to  turn  from  me  (GAS.) ;  (9)  My  people  persists  in  its  rebellion  against 

me  (Hal.);  (10)  And  my  people  has  joined  itself  to  idols  (Marti). 
has  been  rendered  by  others  as  follows:  (1)  Upwards  it  is  called;  never¬ 
theless  it  striveth  not  upwards  (Ew.) ;  (2)  One  calls  it  to  the  yoke  (of 

the  law)  but  no  one  takes  the  yoke  upon  himself  (Mich.);  (3)  They  call 
them  to  him  on  high;  no  one  raises  up  himself  (Cal.);  (4)  And  unto  the 
Baal  (cf.  Sellin,  Beitrage  II.  306,  who  thinks  Sjn  impossible  in  view  of  n1? 
oon')  he  calls;  he  does  not  pity  him  at  all  (Ru.);  (5)  And  unto  God  they 
call;  he  is  angry;  he  pities  them  not  (Gr.) ;  (6)  And  though  they  (the 
prophets)  call  them  upwards,  none  of  them  can  lift  them  (GAS.);  (7)  To 
a  yoke  will  one  call  (or  bind)  him,  which  no  one  afterwards  shall  take  away 
(Oet.);  (8)  Unanimously  they  call  the  most  high  God,  Lo-Yeromam,  i.e.  he 
who  should  not  be  exalted  (Hal.);  (9)  And  they  all  meet  the  Baalim  (Marti, 
Dodekapropheton ;  cf.  Ret.  147,  note);  (10)  And  even  if  they  should  all 
together,  even  to  the  suckling,  call  upon  him,  he  would  not  lift  them  up 
(Muller).  The  case  is  certainly  a  desperate  one.  Perhaps  the  suggestion 
given  above  is  as  satisfactory  as  any  that  has  been  offered. 

8.  How  can  I  give  thee  up ,  O  Ephraim  /]  Here  begins  the 
struggle  in  the  prophet’s  mind  between  what  seems  to  be  the 
demand  of  justice  and  the  claim  of  love.  The  How  is  exclama¬ 
tory  f  and  not  interrogative ;  |  it  carries  with  it  the  negative 


*  Cf.  Gr.,  Ru. 


t  Wii.,  Or. 


t  Umb. 
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force  :  there  is  no  way  in  which  I  can  give  thee  up  ;  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  (cf.  Gn.  399  44s  Is.  2o(i  Ps.  1374). —  How  can  I  surrender 
thee,  O  Israel /]  A  poetic  repetition  of  the  former  line  in  which 
pa,  further  defining  jro,  expresses  the  idea  of  “  deliver  into  the 
hands  of  an  enemy”  (cf.  Gn.  1420),  a  surrender  (as  in  2.),  not  a 
deliverance  (as  in  (S  and  ’A.).  —  How  can  I  make  thee  as  Admah  ! 
How  can  I  place  thee  as  Zeboiim  /]  These  cities  were  associated 
with  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (cf.  Gn.  142'8,  but  the  statement  in 
that  passage  is  probably  based  upon  this*)  ;  cf.  Dt.  29“  Je.  4918 
Mt.  io15  Lk.  io12;  but  Hosea,  like  the  author  of  Dt.  2<fi,  has 
sources  of  his  own  on  which  he  draws  for  information  concerning 
this  catastrophe,  i.e.  sources  other  than  Gn.  19  (»./.).  Amos  and 
Isaiah  use  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  this  same  way  (cf.  Am.  411 
Is.  i9f  39  1319).  It  is  better,  in  accord  with  the  parallelism,  to 
take  .“lEHXD  with  what  precedes  than  (cf.  (!§)  with  what  follows. | 
The  “px  is  expressed  only  twice,  viz.  in  the  first  and  third  lines, 
being  omitted  in  the  second  and  fourth,  thus  giving  us  a  beautiful 
example  of  the  elegiac  measure,  3  +  2,  3  +  2.  —  My  heart  is 
turned  upon  me\  This  and  the  three  lines  following  (vs.86-9a) 
are  evidently  late  ( v.s .).  The  thought  of  surrendering  Ephraim 
produces  paroxysms  of  sympathetic  feeling  in  the  divine  breast. 
George  Adam  Smith  (p.  297)  says,  “There  follows  the  greatest 
passage  in  Hosea,  —  deepest,  if  not  highest,  of  his  book  —  the 
breaking  forth  of  that  exhaustless  mercy  of  the  Most  High  which 
no  sin  of  man  can  bar  back  nor  wear  out.”  On  the  phrase 
upon  me  (fu),  within  me,  cf.  1  S.  2  53f’ Je.  818.  On  of  the 

heart  turned  in  sorrow,  La.  i20.  —  My  compassions  grow  hot  to¬ 
gether^  Dim  occurs  elsewhere  (Is.  5718  and  Zc.  i13)  only  in  the 
sense  of  comfort;  consequently  -»rn,  my  compassions  (cf.  219 
Am.  i11)  is  suggested  J  as  a  better  reading  here.  “i»3  in  Niph’al 
occurs  elsewhere  only  with  DW  (Gn.  4330  1  K.  3s6 ;  cf.  also 
Lk.  24s2),  and  once  with  -hi?,  skin  (La.  510).  Light  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  root  is  obtained  from  the  modern  Syriac,  kemr, 
fermentation .§  “in' =  n1??,  begins  the  clause  with  emphasis  (cf. 
v.7 ;  also  Dt.  33s  Ps.  418).  —  9.  /  will  not  act  according  to  the 

*  Cf.  Kue.,  We.,  Sta.,  Co.,  Bu.,  Bacon,  Wkl.,  Ball,  Che.,  and  Gunkel,  who  make 
Gn.  14  later  than  P.  +  We. 

X  We.,  Ru.,  Now.  {  Wetzstein,  ZDPV,  XIV.  (1891),  6, 
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fierceness  of  my  anger ]  Cf.  1  S.  2818.  This  follows  the  strong 
expression  of  sympathy  (v.86),  and  is  only  another  way  of  saying 
what  has  been  said  in  8o.  So  close  is  the  connection  between  86 
and  9a  (the  expression  of  compassion,  and  the  determination,  in 
consequence,  not  to  carry  out  his  purpose  of  destruction),  and  so 
complete  a  parallel  does  this  furnish  for  8a  and  9 6  (/  cannot  give 
thee  up,  because  I  atn  God  and  not  man)  that86  and9a  are  best 
treated  as  an  insertion  of  a  later  writer.*  —  I  will  not  turn  to 
destroy  Ephraim~]  Cf.  2U.  This  has  been  thought  to  mean  :  (1)  I 
will  not  turn  from  pity  to  destroy  Ephraim ;  f  (2)  I  will  not  again 
destroy  Ephraim  ;  J  (3)  I  will  not  bring  back  Ephraim  to  noth¬ 
ing^  In  any  case,  the  expression  is  a  confession  of  inability  to 
do  the  thing  it  has  been  asserted  he  would  do.  — For  God  am  /, 
and  not  man ]  i.e.  divine  and  not  human  (cf.  Nu.  2319).  God 
may  have  sympathy  and  compassion ;  he  may  have  still  other 
human  attributes,  eg.  anger ;  but  this  anger  may  not  divert 
Yahweh,  as  it  might  divert  a  man,  from  the  execution  of  a  well- 
considered  purpose.  —  Holy  in  the  midst  of  thee)  i.e.  holy  in  a 
truly  ethical  sense.  —  And  not  human ]  reads,  and  I  will 

not  enter  into  the  city ;  ||  but  this  means  nothing  (cf.  Ex.  2024); 
it  has  been  interpreted  (1)  any  other  city ;  (2)  I  am  not  one 

of  those  who  live  in  a  city,  i.e.  a  man  (cf.  2  Ch.  618)  ; * * §  ** * *  (3)  of 
the  omnipresence  of  Yahweh,  occupying  no  space  ;  ft  (4)  of  the 
thought  that  Yahweh’s  presence  in  a  town  must  bring  punish¬ 
ment.  Jj:  None  of  these  being  satisfactory,  it  has  been  suggested 
(1)  to  read  T V  =  hate,  terror,  from  “TO  to  boil  (cf.  Je.  158;  cf. 
Rashi  on  1  S.  281G)  ;§§  (2)  to  read  TOd1?,  yet  I  come  not  to  con- 
sume ;  ||  ||  (3)  to  read  TOO1?  ,“D1X  xS,  lam  not  willing  to  consume;  n 
(4)  to  read  T“inx  “M31?,  joining  first  word  of  v.10,  with  a  slight 
change,  to  v.9  (cf.  1  K.  1410  163  2i21);***  (5)  to  read  dnx  man, 
for  XTOX,  and  close  the  verse  with  this,  thus  securing  a  perfect 
parallelism  (cf.  Is.  3 18) .  ttt  This  last  suggestion  seems,  perhaps, 


*  Now. ;  cf.  We.8.  fV.  H  Rashi. 

J  AV.,  RV.,  Or.,  We.,  Now.,  Hal.  **  Jer. ;  Lowth,  De  sacra  poesie,  242. 

§  Che.  ft  Stuck. 

||  Marck,  Stuck,  Ros„  Hi.,  Pu.,  ct  at.  It  Hi. 

$$  Schro.,  Dathe,  Eich.,  Mau.,  Ew.,  Umb.,  Sim.,  Ke.,  Wii.,  Or. 

1111  St.,  Che.,  GAS.  HH  We.  ***  Oort,  Val. 


ttt  Volz,  Now- 
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the  most  plausible,  and  may  be  adopted.  — 10.  Yahweh  will  cry 
like  a  lion ]  This  is  based  on  Volz’s  emendation,*  which  takes  mw, 
last  word  of  v.9,  and  ’“inK,  first  word  of  v.10,  with  mrr,  reading 
"  nto  “IW.  The  la’r  following  mn1  is  a  gloss  from  the  hand 
of  some  one  attempting  to  improve  the  passage  in  order  to 
make  sense  of  it.  This  roar,  like  that  of  the  lion  calling  together 
its  young,  is  the  summons  of  Yahweh  to  the  scattered  people 
to  return  (Am.  i2  38  Je.  2530).  In  Is.  2713  the  summons  is 
conveyed  by  means  of  a  great  trumpet.  A  different  figure  is 
employed  in  Ho.  514  and  137.  The  remainder  of  v.10,  together 
with  n,  is  from  a  later  hand,  explaining  and  amplifying  the  force 
and  significance  of  the  summons  to  return.  The  return  is  one 
of  the  most  common  and  significant  elements  in  the  prophets’ 
descriptions  of  the  glorious  future  (cf.  Is.  n1112  2713  43s  Je.  318 
Am.  914  Mi.  712  Zc.  io10).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  “IW,  to  growl,  roar, 
occurs  only  in  Je.  5133,  where,  as  here  (if  this  emendation  is 
adopted),  JXttf  is  the  corresponding  word  in  the  parallel  line. 
Other  treatments  of  these  words  ( v.s .)  are  :  (1)  I  will  go,  like  a 
lion  I  will  roar,\  joining  '"inx  with  v.9,  and  omitting  miT  ;  (2)  Yah¬ 
weh  will  go,  like  a  lion  he  will  roar ;  {  also  joining  nnx  to  v.°. — - 
As  a  lion  he  ivill  roar,  yea,  he  himself  will  roar,  and  there  shall 
come  hurriedly  .  .  .]  Once  more,  with  greater  emphasis  than  be¬ 
fore,  the  thought  of  the  summons  and  the  return  is  repeated. 
Here  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fact  that  Yahweh  himself  will 
send  the  summons,  §  and  there  will  come  hurriedly  (/.<?.  eagerly, 
tremblingly;  cf.  3s  ("ins),  Ps.  1 846  (Tin))  ;  —  who?  whence?  Ac¬ 
cording  to  JJfltir,  sons  from  the  sea,  i.e.  faithful  Israelites  ||  (or  also 
the  heathen  If)  from  the  west((!§  children  of  water,  v.sl)  ;  the  west 
being  (perhaps  Q'D  =  D'  "N3,  Is.  n11)  “the  same  as  ‘the  islands 
(or  coastlands)  of  the  sea  ’  in  the  latter  part  of  Isaiah,  except  that 
Hosea’s  knowledge  of  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  western  sea 
would  be  much  vaguer  than  that  of  his  fellow-prophet  ”  (Cheyne). 
But  how  can  the  Israelites  be  called  D'33  in  this  connection,  and 
how  can  they  come  from  the  west  when  they  have  been  repre¬ 
sented  as  living  in  Egypt  and  Assyria  ?  The  reading  D'3ti’f3,  from 

*  Adopted  by  Now.  t  Ru.  I  Oort. 

§  In  six  Mss.  of  Kenn.  and  de  R.  JNii”  Nin  '2  is  lacking. 

||  Wu.,  Che.  11  Hes. 
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their  captivity  ,*  would  make  good  sense,  but  has  no  real  basis. 
Perhaps  it  is  necessary  here,  as  in  some  other  cases,  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  our  inability  to  meet  the  difficulties,  and  to  leave  the  subject 
of  Tin"  untranslated.!  These  words  have  been  emended  variously 
(v.s.) ;  e.g.  (i)  my  children  from  their  captivity ;  %  (2)  sons 

from  Aram  ;  §  (3)  sons  from  the  nations  ;\  (4)  sons  from  the 
west  and  from  the  north  (5)  my  sons  from  the  west;** 
(6)  builders  from  the  west,  ft  —  11.  They  shall  come  hurriedly ,  like 
sparrows,  from  Egypt,  and  like  doves  from  the  land  of  Assyria ] 
The  birds  represent  the  speed  (cf.  Ps.  55^  Is.  608)  with  which 
they  come,  not  the  timidity  and  faint-heartedness  ;  §§  cf.  711,  in 
which  the  stupidity  or  foolishness  of  the  dove  is  made  a  point 
of  comparison.  ||  ||  — And  I  will  bring  them  back  to  their  houses'] 
Cf.  Je.  32s7.  This  rendering  really  represents  D'nia'ttf'i  instead 
of  DTQttfin,  which  means  I  will  cause  them  to  dwell***  — 

It  is  the  declaration  of  Yahweh]  These  words  are  questioned  by 
Nowack,  since  they  occur  elsewhere  in  Hosea  only  in  verses  that 
are  unauthentic  or  suspicious  (21316  21).  The  closing  verses  of 
this  chapter  (vs.86-90106-!!)  are  probably  late,! tt  because  (1)  they 
introduce  an  element  of  promise  in  the  middle  of  a  series  of 
threats,  there  being  no  preparation  for  this  word  of  promise  and 
no  reference  to  it  in  the  following  context;  cf.  also  chap.  14, 
where  a  promise  appears,  although  introduced  in  a  wholly 
different  way;  (2)  the  expression,  “I  will  not  again  destroy 
Ephraim,”  is  explicable  only  at  a  time  after  Ephraim  has  experi¬ 
enced  some  severe  chastisement ;  (3)  there  is  no  connection 
between  Vs.9!,and10. 

5.  2itf']  He  must  not,  etc.;  cf.  Dr.  §39;  Ko.  180;  GK.  107  r. — 'li’to] 
)  =  or,  here  connecting  alternative  propositions;  cf.  Ex.  2010- 17  2116  Jb. 


*  Ru.  §  Che.  (v.s.).  **  Muller  (v.s.). 

f  So  Oort,  We.,  Gu.,  Now.  ||  Gr.  t+  Marti. 

+  Ru.  H  Hal.  Che.,  Now.  §§  Wii. 

1111  On  doves  and  sparrows  cf.  Now.  Arch.  I.  82  f. ;  G.  E.  Post,  "  Dove,"  in  DB. ; 
A.  E.  Shipley  and  S.  A.  Cook,  “  Dove,"  in  EB.;  Tristram,  The  Natural  History 
of  the  Bible,  201  f.,  21 1-220. 

1HI  We.,  Now.,  GAS.  ***  Ew.,  Reuss,  Or.,  Che.,  Gu.,  BDB. 

t+t  So  Sm.  Rel.  215  (to.  11  certainly  late)  ;  Volz  (9  6  genuine)  ;  Now.  (9  6. 10  “  genu¬ 
ine;  but  Now.2  makes  86-11  all  late) ;  Marti,  Rel.  (i°-  n  late)  ;  Grimm,  Lit.  App .  73. 
But  cf.  Seesemann,  28  f. ;  Giesebrecht,  Beitr'dge  sur  Jesaia-Kritik,  211  f, 
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3113.  io.  26 — g_  nSm]  Accent  on  ultima,  although  following  syllable  (sin)  has 
tone. —  Dp'mxjjpp]  With  two  accents.  —  7.  ’Dpi]  Introd.  circ.  cl.  —  D'NiVn] 
Treated  as  n  "t>  not  n  "V;  cf.  Dt.  2866;  GK.  75  rr.  — Sy]  If  £11®  is  correct, 
a  noun;  cf.  7°  2  S.  231.  On  going  over  of  the  local  idea  into  the  temporal, 
then  into  ideal  (as  in  Arabic),  cf.  Ko.  318  a.  —  8.  -prN]  Can,  impf.  of  possi¬ 
bility;  Dr.  §  37;  GK.  107?-.  —  D'NJx]  Qcr5,Dyax;  but  regularly  Dyix,  Gn.  I42-  8 
Dt.  2922.  ©  Se/Soia^.  The  city  was  one  of  “  the  five  cities  of  the  plain,” 
but  its  exact  site  is  unknown.  —  9.  tP'frN1?]  Ko.  352  m. — 11.  omro]  On 
form,  GK.  96;  Ko.  II.  i.  p.  56;  Sta.  §  187a;  Wright,  Comp.  Gram.  p.  88; 
Philippi,  ZDMG,  XLIX.  206;  Rahlfs,  ThLZ.  1896,  p.  587. 


§  16.  Israel’s  falsity  and  faithlessness  from  the  first,  in 
spite  of  efforts  through  prophets,  must  bring  retribution  and 
ruin.  121'15.  [English,  n12-i214.]  Israel  is  false  and  faithless, 
always  doing  that  which  ends  in  nothing;  turning  now  to  Assyria, 
now  to  Egypt ;  he  must  be  punished  ;  even  before  his  birth  he 
was  a  supplanter  (la  !Ma).  Israel  is  a  trader  using  false  balances; 
rich  and  self-satisfied  ;  but  his  riches  will  count  him  nothing,  for  I 
will  cause  him  to  dwell  again  in  tents  (®~10).  Israel  has  been  given 
prophets,  but  with  no  effect;  lies  and  demon-worship  prevail; 
bitter  enmity  has  been  aroused  ;  sudden  retribution  will  come 
upon  him  ;  his  altars  shall  be  like  stone-heaps  in  the  furrows  of 
the  field  (n- 15- 12). 

The  patriarchal  episodes  in  vs.13-46-7  (this  is  the  correct  order)  and  the 
historical  allusions  in  v.14  are  from  a  later  hand,  and  from  a  different  and 
conflicting  point  of  view  (v.i.'),  as  compared  with  that  of  the  original  material. 
The  original  piece  (omitting  vs.14'  44~7- 13'  14)  consists  of  three  very  symmetrical 
strophes  of  ten  lines  each,  in  trimeter  movement.  The  first  strophe  describes 
Israel  as  he  is  and  has  been  from  the  earliest  times,  viz.  a  faithless  one,  a 
vacillating  one,  never  knowing  his  mind,  surely  deserving  punishment,  since 
all  this  has  been  so  from  the  life  of  the  patriarch  in  his  mother’s  womb.  The 
second  strophe  (adopting  the  elegiac  movement  3  +  2)  characterizes  Israel 
as  Canaan,  a  trader  cheating  all  with  whom  he  trades,  becoming  rich  thereby, 
but  destined,  in  spite  of  present  riches,  to  dwell  again  in  tents  as  in  days  past. 
The  third  strophe  narrates  the  efforts  put  forth  by  prophets  sent  from  Yahweh 
to  teach  him  the  right  way,  the  lack  of  any  results,  the  prevailing  falseness 
and  idolatry,  the  bitter  enmity  thus  aroused,  and  the  sudden  punishment 
which  is  its  consequence.  Three  exceedingly  interesting  additions  have  been 
made  from  the  post-exilic  period  (1)  v.16,  which  includes  Judah;  (2)  vs.46-7, 
which  recalls  certain  traditions  of  Jacob,  putting  him  in  a  most  favorable  light; 
viz.  as  having  had  intimate  relationship  and  great  influence  with  God;  (3)  on 
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vs.13- 14  v.i.  The  order  according  to  this  arrangement  is  1  a ■  2_J*a- 8'10- 11  ■  12  (v.13 

preceding  v.1'2  logically),  with  the  additions  i»- 13.44-7. 14#  Cf.  the  arrangement 
of  Oet.,  viz. 1_6-  13  f.  7. 6.8-12.  is.  tha.t  of  Hal.,  viz.  1~10- 13-  lx- 12- 14-  15 ;  and  that  of 
Gr.,  viz.  i-u- 13-  is- 12- 44. 

1.  ©  and  U  connect  with  chap.  xi.  —  minn]  ©S  connect  with  pre¬ 
ceding.  Bewer  ( JBL .  XXI.  109  f.)  om.  as  later  addition.  —  bx  Dy  nn  ny] 
©  vbv  iyvu  avroiis  6  0e6s  =  bx  oyn’  [n]ny  (so  also  Scholz;  cf.  Loft,  who 
follows  ©,  but  reads  D-nbx  for  Dyi  bx);  ’A.  iir^parCiv  .  .  .;  U  ( Judas )  autem 
testis  descendit  cum  Deo ;  %>  ]co— A.7  criAiL  i—*Lb  JATjA.  =  sx  ay  ti'  ny  (Seb.). 
Briill  and  Gr.  "m  an  ny.  Read,  with  Marti  (Rel.  1 19 ;  so  Now.),  111  jrn  ny. 
Che.  {Exp.  Nov.  ’97,  p.  365)  bx  op  Tin.  Oet.  bx  op  Tib.  Hal.  on  nTD. 
Bewer,  bx  oyn-  nyi.  Muller  (SA'.  1904,  p.  126),  bx~nyn  nny. —  jdxj  D'limp  oyi] 
©  Kal  Xads  <17105  Ke/cX^trerat  6eou  =  px'y  idxj  ismp  Dyi  (Vol.);  .  .  .  j-V.L 

fS)  =  T  D)7i  (Seb.);  so  ®.  Gr.  max-  onpnp  Dyi.  Co.  npxr  D-ii-np  oyi  ( ZA  W. 
VII.  286  ff . ;  so  We.,  Gu.,  Oort  ( Em .)).  Hal.  pxi  xb  Bhnj?  Dyi.  Che.  {toe. 
cit .)  jdxj  Mthnp  oyi.  Ko.  §  348  d,  ;cx  j[x]d)  »np  oyi.  Oet.  xdhi  O'cnp  oyi. 
Bewer,  ncxj  Dnimp  Dyi.  Bockel,  nini  dxi,  for  jdxj. —  2.  nn  nyn]  ©  novepbv 
irvevpa  =  nn  nyn.  Oort  ( ThT .  and  Em.),  rnnn  yn.  Marti,  n  nxh. —  Di'n  So] 
©S  join  with  preceding  clause.  —  Tin]  Read,  with  ©,  /ecu  paraia,  [x]isn  (so 
also  Oort  {ThT.  and  Em.'),  We.,  Val.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Hal.,  Marti).  —  nan'] 
Read,  with  £,  131’  (so  also  We.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti).  —  nnai]  With  We.  and 
Now.,  om.  1.  —  inna']  ©3J  =  sg.  (so  also  Hal.).  —  bar]  ©  tveiropeuero  —  bar 
(so  Hal.)  ;  U  ferebat.  Read,  with  S,  a^scl,  iba-',  taking  1  from  beg.  of  v.3 
(so  also  We.,  Now.,  Oort  {Em.),  Oet.,  Marti).  —  3.  am]  ©SIL  om.  1  (so 
also  Now.,  Oort  {Em.)).  —  min-]  Read,  with  Oort,  bxnc”  (so  Now.,  GAS., 
Oet.).  —  npobi]  Om.  1,  with  ©  (so  We.,  Gr.,  Now.).  Marti,  nppxi. —  rama] 
U  joins  with  foil.  vb.  —  4.  jioaa]  Gr.  inserts  vax  before  '33.  —  lnxai]  ©  zeal 
iv  k6ttols  avrov.  Om.  •!  as  dittog.  from  prec.  1.  —  nnsi’]  U  direclus  est ; 
’A.  KaTtopduae.  —  D-nbx]  Gr.  "X  tP'X  (cf.  Gn.  3225).  —  5.  nc-i]  ’A.,  0.  Kal 
KaTibpOwae  ;  U  et  invaluit ;  %  om. — "D"bx]  Read,  with  We.,  Now.,  Oet., 
Marti,  'D'PX. — Tri  naa]  ©  €K\avaav  Kal  iSe-fid-qaa v  pov  =  -b  ljinn-l  133 
(Vol.);  S  om.  naa.  —  lb]  Gr.  adds  xb.  —  bxn-a]  ©  iv  rip  of/cy  “Qv  =  n-aa 
fix  (so  also  Gr.);  3L  in  templo  meo.  —  uxxd-]  ©  Arab.,  and  one  cod.  of  Kenn. 
have  1  p.  sg.  suff.;  ®,  ’A.,  2.,  0.  suff.  3  p.  sg.  (so  also  Gr.).  — DC’i]  Oort  {Em.) 
and  Marti  om.  1.  —  nay]  ©  wpbs  ainobs  =  Dncy  (Vol.).  Read,  with  m  1 
icy;  so  A.,  2.,  0.,  @N',  and  also  Dathe,  Oort  {ThT.  and  Em.),  We.,  Beer 
{ZA  IV.  XIII.  285),  Val.,  Gu.,  Loft.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti.  —  6.  nin-i]  Oort 
(  Th  T.  and  Em.)  om.  1  (so  Val.,  Oet.,  Marti). —  mat  mm]  ©  e<rrai  pv'  =  *?  mm; 
S,  0.  take 't  as  3  p.  sg.  of  vb.  with  suff.  Gr.  7  xin(?).  Hal.  mat  —  7.  f'nbxa] 
JSU  =  "x_bx  (so  also  Oet.),  or  -xb  (so  also  Gr.).  Marti,  rpbnxa.  —  aitt/p]  We. 
yatfn(?).  —  mtf]  Gr.  iDtt»n.  —  nip]  ©  /771ft  =  anp.  —  8.  jyra]  Seb.  jyiaa  (so 
Gr.  (or  'jyiaa)).  —  ptfyb]  5J  calumniam.  Read,  with  We.,  Now.,  and  Marti, 
apyb.  Gr.  ntfyb  or  n'ti»yb.  —  9.  ncx'i]  Gr.  om.  1.  —  ib  fix]  ©  ava^vxpv 
i pavrip ;  A.  &vio<pe\bs  aiiTip’  iJ  idolum  rnihi ;  Si  Gr.  'b  fin. — 
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%  —  5m  —  ’yu']  Read,  with  ©,  oi  novoi  abrou,  vy'J’  (so  We.,  Gr.,  Beer 
( ZAW .  XIII.  288),  Val.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti).  —  inxd']  ©  ebpydyixovTai 

0  P 

=  inxd;  (so  also  Gr.,  Oort);  S>  j  a — py  ,8]  ©  abrip  Si  aSudas  =  i1? 

Duiya;  &  jgij'.juV.  =  py5 ’5.  Read,  with  Gr.  and  Now.,  pyS  i5.  We. 

py5  (so  Beer,  Oet.,  Marti).  Oort,  pjm  '5.  Oet.  sugg.  \jiy5. —  Nan  irs]  Read, 

with  ©,  As  r’l/xapTev,  Nan  ism  (so  also  We.,  Gr.,  Beer,  Val.,  Now.,  Oet.).  Oet. 

Nan  iB’nS^?).  — 10.  pND]  ©  inserts  dvyyaybv  <re  =  ■pn'Sjin,  before  'Nn  (so 

Oort  ( Em .)  )  ;  S>  inserts  ^£wOio]?  =  "poNsm  -uen  (Seb.);  so  ®.  —  D'Shsc] 

Gardner, -pnSs3. —  nyin  ’D'3]  5E  onp  'dvo  =  opp  'D'.?  (so  Marti).  Ferles  {Ana- 

lekten ,  44),  ny_  'D'e.  Gardner,  nyiEE.  Gr.  and  Now.,  oSiy  ’D'o  (cf.  Mi.  714f  ). 

Bu.  ( New  World,  Dec.  ’95)  and  We.3  "piiy:  ’D'o.  —  11.  5y]  We.  and  Now.,  5n. 

—  pm]  ©j$  pi.  —  T3]  ©  pi.  Gr.  T3i. —  hdin]  ©  bipoulidyv  =  npiN  as  in 

7 

Is.  1414  (Vol.) ;  U  assimilalus  sum  ;  5k  Gr.  ns<-\m(?).  Hal.  Won. 

Oet.  ppN  npnN,  taking  first  word  of  v.12  with  v.11  (cf.  46).  Cf.  We.  Marti, 
rnpx.  — 12.  py  nypj  DN]  (g  e;  ^  BaXciaS  i<rnv  =  pN  'J  dn;  so  0.  Read, 
with  &,  ,  v-V  ^  'y  '5j2  (so  We.,  Now.,  Marti).  Oort  (  ThT.),  'N  5j5j  on, 

foil.  Complutensian,  Pa\ya\a;  Oort  {Em.)  om.  on.  Gr.  pN  n’3i  'j  on.  —  -|N 
vn  Nit:']  @j$UI!r,  ’A.,  and  2.  join  with  foil,  clause.  reads  NiE’S  and  with  2. 
om.  un.  Gr.  on  -ip  pN.  We.  wy  "v  pN,  of  which  lit’y  is  to  be  adopted  {v.i.; 
so  Marti).  Now.  sugg.  vm  for  vn  and  would  transp.  it  to  12 6.  —  onw  5j5jo 
inot]  ©  tv  BaXaaS  S.pxovres  dooid^ovres  =  omoi  D'niJ'  'jo  (Vol.);  several  codd. 
of  ©,  with  Complutensian  and  Syr.-Hex.,  TaX7aXois;  ’A.  dvaiafovres;  5?  in 

^  y  P  ^  V 

Galgal  bobus  immolantes ;  Si  ]  /n  n  w\  ®  JIPbS  (for 

omi£>).  Read,  with  Hi.,  ontv5  (so  We.,  Now.,  Oort  {Em.),  Oet.,  Marti). 
Gr.  oniB’5.  —  oninoto]  S>  2  pi.  suff.  —  D'Sj]  ©  xeXumt;  cf.  0.  on  Ec.  128  and 
Nestle  {Exp.  Times,  XIV.  189).  —  13.  nne>]  Gr.  adds  pNX,  foil.  ®.  — 14.  N'o;o] 
&  pi.  —  noo'j]  Gr.  nnEt1.  — 15.  myon]  Oet. 'D’yon.  —  onnon]  ©  ko.1  Trapibpyi- 

7  "  T  * 

<rev;  S>  jAfijAkSO.  Oet.  lrmnn. —  rmi]  ©SI?  sg.  Oet.  om.  1.  —  v5y]  Oet. 

5y.  —  tnim]  ©  iuxoBytreTai;  "S  veniet ;  S  Gr.  nn3\  Oet.  iE'Nn. — 

1U1N]  ©  om.  suff.  Oort  {Th T.  and  Em.)  transp.  to  foil.  omDN.  Marti  reads 
v.14,  nS  3'E’vN  mcnni  pbE'N  n5y  vmi  SNnit''  pnnni  'n  pD'yD.n. 

XII.  1.  The  past  is  here,  as  in  other  discourses,  uppermost  in 
the  prophet’s  mind.  Ephraim  has  compassed  me  with  lies,  and 
the  house  of  Israel  with  deceit ]  Yahweh  is  the  speaker,  and 
he  speaks  out  of  an  environment  made  up  of  Ephraim’s  lies,  for 
these  lies  are  so  many  as  wholly  to  compass  him  about.  Not 
infrequently  has  the  charge  been  made,  and  with  these  same 
words,  li’PiD  and  nt:“®  (cf.  42  67  71 3-13  xo413).  The  lies  and  de¬ 
ceit  have  to  do  with  Yahweh,  for  in  another  strophe  their  cheating 
of  each  other  is  taken  up.  Israel  is  false  to  Yahweh  whenever 
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she  turns  to  Egypt  or  Assyria,  just  as  a  wife  is  false  to  her 
husband  in  joining  with  another  man.  With  turiD  may  be  com¬ 
pared  *tQ,  Je.  5 11 ;  and  DIPS,  Is.  5913 ;  while  the  opposite  of  all 
these  words  is  npK.  “Ephraim”  and  “the  house  of  Israel” 
are  synonymous.  —  And  Judah  is  still  known  with  GW]  The 
question  is,  have  the  words  of  16  a  good  sense,  and  are  they 
then  from  a  later  hand  (for  no  motive  can  be  conceived  for 
Hosea’s  inserting  here  a  eulogy  of  Judah)  ;  or  have  they  a  bad 
sense,  and  are  they  then  really  from  Hosea’s  own  hand  ?  fpl® 
bx  DU  “H  "li?  is  difficult.  The  verb  *m  occurs  only  here  anti  in 
Je.  231  Gn.  2740  Ps.  55s.  It  has  been  taken  (1)  as  =  mi  =  bra, 
rule ;  i.e.  only  Judah  rules  with  God  (=  only  Judah’s  kings  have 
power  with  God)  ;* *  (2)  Judah  still  serves  his  God;  (3)  with 
"lU  instead  of  '1U  and  “n  =  *n',  come  down,  Judas  autem  testis 
descendit  cum  deo  ;  f  (4)  as  =  Arab,  rdda  =  rove  about,  stagger, 
waver,  hesitate,  be  wayward  with  God;  {  (5)  as  =  UT,  so  (©  ( v.s .) 
=  and  as  Jor  Judah,  God  knows  them  now;  but  as  Nowack 
says,  neither  is  nu  intelligible,  nor  do  we  expect  a  statement 
of  this  sort  after  v.la;  (6)  as  =  UT ,  but  Judah  is  still  known 
(=  betrothed,  affianced)  with  God,  which  accords  well  with  the 
following  line  ;  §  (7)  as  =  rebellious  ;  ||  (8)  as  =  2"),  great ;  H 

(9)  but  Judah  walks  tremblingly  with  God;**  (10)  and  still 
God  knows  them,  Judah  being  a  later  addition.ff  —  And  with  the 
holy  one  JaithJul~\  This  seems  upon  the  whole  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  interpretation  of  another  difficult  clause.  JDX3  followed 
by  DU  is  unknown  ;  but  cf.  Ps.  78s  (nx  '3).  The  plural  in  D'KHp 
is  like  that  of  dt6k  ;  cf.  Pr.  910  303.  The  absence  of  the  article 
indicates  that  it  is  used  as  a  proper  noun.  This  construction 
is  preferable  to  (1)  that  which  makes  JDX3  an  adjective  modifying 
D'UHpj;]  (although  this  is  possible  if  D’lSHp  is  regarded  as  an 
intensive  plural;  cf.  Ps.  710  Is.  194),  because  the  parallelism  is 
preserved;  or  (2)  that  which  makes  DT£Hp  plural,  and  refers  it  to 
angels,  saints,  patriarchs,  prophets,  etc. ;  §§  or  (3)  which  seems 
to  have  read  nDX3  D'UHp  DU1  (v.s.) ;  or  (4)  the  reading  ||  || 

*  Rashi,  Ki.,  Cal.,  Pu„  AV.  t  V. 

J  Bauer,  Schro.,  Ew.,  Hi.,  Hd.,  Ke.,  Wu.,  Or.,  Che.,  BSZ. ;  Co.  ZA  IV.  VII.  287. 

§  Marti,  Rel.  119;  Now.  H  Briill,  Gr.  ft  Bewer.  §§  Jer. 

||  Hal.  **  Che.  {Exp.)  v.s.  ++  Wii.  ||||  Bockel. 
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HUT  ox:,  i.e.  oracle  of  Yahweh,  for  JtatO,  or,  perhaps,  worst  of 
all,  (5)  the  reading  “iaiu  D'tthp  DP,  “and  with  temple-prostitutes 
joined  himself,”  *  referring  to  the  custom  of  having  such  attend¬ 
ants  at  the  temples  (cf.  Nu.  25s"5  Dt.  2317'18  Gn.  3s15' 21,22  Ho.  414). 
The  chief  grounds  urged  for  this  reading  are  (1)  the  parallelism 
thus  secured  between  lc  and  ld;  (2)  the  “itaxa  of  (®,  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  an  intermediate  form  between  the  original  and  joxa ; 
(3)  the  fact  that  “!E2£3  in  the  only  other  places  it  occurs  is  used 
of  a  licentious  cult  (Nu.  25s-5  Ps.  10628)  ;  (4)  in  the  only  other 
passages  where  D’tEhp  are  mentioned  (1  K.  1424  1512  2  2  46  2  K.  1^), 
they  are  connected  with  Judah  as  here.  In  favor  of  regarding 
16  as  late  J  may  be  urged,  therefore,  (1)  the  favorable  estimate 
given  of  Judah,  which  Hosea  could  have  had  no  occasion  to  utter ; 
(2)  the  evident  interruption  made  by  14  in  the  prophet’s  state¬ 
ment  concerning  Israel,  which  is  continued  in  v.2 ;  (3)  the 

peculiar,  late  usage  seen  in  D'ttHp  (as  plural  and  proper  name). 
Other  renderings  based  on  emendations  ( v.s .)  are  :  (1)  and  with 
the  Holy  One  is  not  faithful ;  J  (2)  and  the  people  of  the  Holy 
One  it  is  called ;  §  (3)  and  with  temple-prostitutes  is  defiled.  || 
—  2.  Ephraim  herds  the  wind,  and  hunts  the  sirocco~\  Ephraim 
is  a  shepherd,  a  hunter ;  but  is  the  outcome  of  his  occupation 
profitable  ?  His  time  is  spent  in  herding  —  not  flocks,  but 

the  wind,  in  hunting  —  not  game,  but  the  sirocco,  the  deadly 
southeast  wind,  If  which  in  its  course  destroys  everything  that 
it  touches  (cf.  Ez.  1710  Jon.  4®  Ho.  1315  Is.  27s).  The  outcome 
of  Ephraim’s  activity  is,  according  to  the  figure,  something  ab¬ 
solutely  void  and  empty ;  still  more,  something  which  is,  in 

itself,  not  only  useless,  but  fatally  injurious.  This  use  of  Hlh  is 
bold  and  strong,  but  not  too  much  so  for  Hosea ;  so  that 

(1)  Wellhausen’s  comparison  of  Han  (cf.  Jb.  2010),  seek  the  favor 
of,  is  unnecessary,  although  it  is  supported  by  the  parallelism  ; 

(2)  we  are  reminded  of  the  rvn  nWH  of  Ecclesiastes ;  (3)  the 


*  Co.  ZA IV.  VII.  286-289;  adopted  by  We.,  but  opposed  by  Oort,  ThT. 
XXIV.  498  f. 

t  So  We.  Pro/.  417;  Oort,  ThT.\  Gu.,  GAS.,  Now.;  Marti,  Re/.  119,  EB.  II. 
2122,  and  Dodekapropheton.  J  Hal.  f  Gr.,  Bewer ;  cf.  <5.  ||  Oet. 

H  Cf.  Wetzstein  in  De.  Job,  on  2721;  GAS.  Hist.  Geog.  67-69;  Robinson, 
Phys.  Geog.  305  f. 
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Jewish  interpretation,  idolatry*  is  too  specific;  (4)  “friend  of 
the  wind  ”  f  is  forced ;  (5)  there  is  here  a  touch  of  “  Wisdom,” 
but  Hosea  is  full  of  wisdom-thought  (v.  on  149).  —  All  day  long 
they  multiply  falsehood  and  fraud~\  This  line  explains  the  pre¬ 
ceding  ;  without  cessation  the  activity  goes  on,  but  the  result 
is  that  they  increase  (at  for  1  rOT  J)  falsehood  (i.e.  a  false  atti¬ 
tude  toward  Yahweh,  §  not  simply  toward  one  another!)  and 
fraud  (K1tt>  being  substituted  for  “IIP,  cf.  (S>  1$  ;  since  “  vio¬ 

lence  ”  is  not  appropriate  here,  and  the  combination  of  falsehood 
and  violence  does  not  elsewhere  occur  ).^f  —  They  strike  bargains 
with  Assyria,  and  carry  oil  to  Egypt ]  Here  the  thought  of  the 
prophet  becomes  still  more  clear  and  explicit.  Ephraim’s  activity 
was  fruitless  and  injurious ;  it  was  false  and  deceptive ;  but  how 
so  ?  Because  it  involved  relationship  with  and  dependence  upon 
other  nations,  and  consequently  acknowledgment  of  those  nations’ 
gods.  Of  the  four  expressions  for  entering  into  covenant,  or 
alliance  with,  rP“Q  D'pn,  or  JfiJ,  or  DltP,  or  m3,  the  latter  is 
chosen  (cf.  513  711  Is.  2C).  Oil,  one  of  the  most  important  products 
of  Palestine  (Dt.  8s  1  K.  511  Ez.  i619  2717),  was  carried  to  Egypt, 
which  had  no  oil,  as  a  present  (Is.  57”)  and  as  an  article  of 
commerce.**  Here  the  former  is  intended.  Read  am  nbai'  ft 
instead  of  ami  tl?ai\  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  in¬ 
teresting  parallel  than  is  furnished  for  this  verse  in  almost  every 
particular  by  Is.  306.  The  great  sin  is  against  Yahweh,  and 
consists  in  alliance  with  foreign  powers,  which  involves  distrust 
of  and  faithlessness  toward  Yahweh.  This  is  seeking  for  wind 
and  multiplying  of  falsehood.  And  for  this  reason, — 3.  Yahweh 
has  a  quarrel  with  Israel,  to  punish  Jacob  according  to  his 
ways ]  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Judah  is  here  spoken 
of,  because  (1)  Judah  is  not  in  the  thought  of  the  prophet 
here,  nor  often  elsewhere,  but  v.  p.  clix  ;  (2)  if  the  text  is  cor¬ 
rect,  Judah  is  given  the  place  of  prominence,  even  before  Jacob 


*  Rashi,  Ki.  I  Now.,  We. 

f  Rashi,  Oort  (v.s.).  §  Hd.,  Ke.,  Now.,  et  at.  ||  Hi.,  Sim. 

U  Che.,  We.,  Now.,  GAS.  On  the  use  of  tosy  cf.  Coffin,  JBL.  XIX.  168-171. 

**  See  Macalister,  art.  "  Oil,"  DB. ;  Kennedy,  art.  "  Oil,”  EB. 
tt  We.,  Loft.,  Now.,  GAS.;  on  basis  of  ffi,  and  to  secure  uniformity  of  verbal 
form  in  131',  imy,  1S21'. 
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(Cheyne’s  suggestion  that  Jacob  is  here  used  for  Judah,  as  in 
Ps.  771'’,  is  plainly  incorrect)  ;  (3)  to  accept  the  text  is  to  accept 
the  impossible  combination,  viz.  Yahweh  has  a  strife  with  Judah 
(even)  in  order  to  punish  Jacob  (for  ( a )  (5  thus  omits  1  with 
"ipsbl,  and  (b)  if  retained,  it  must  be  rendered  as  above  unless 
the  verse  is  assigned  to  a  later  period  of  the  language,  in  which 
the  construction  with  b  is  used  to  continue  the  ordinary  imper¬ 
fect*).  We  must,  therefore,  understand  that  some  one  changed 
the  original  text,  substituting  Judah  for  Israel,  perhaps  when  1J, 
which  refers  to  Judah,  was  inserted.  J  With  the  phraseology 
here,  cf.  41  Mi.  62.  The  omission  of  1  before  “ips1?  (cf.  (£>  and 
statement  above)  makes  the  second  member  dependent  on  the 
first ;  i.e.  the  purpose  of  the  contention  is  to  punish  Israel,  and 
this  is  to  be  measured  according  to  his  ways ;  i.e.  in  return  for 
and  in  proportion  to  his  faithless  conduct  toward  Yahweh.  The 
prophet  desires  to  place  special  emphasis  on  the  basis  of  judg¬ 
ment  which  Yahweh  will  adopt,  and  to  that  end  adopts  a  double 
and  striking  rhetorical  method  of  expression,  repeating  sub¬ 
stantially  what  he  has  just  said,  and  then  illustrating  the  state¬ 
ment  by  a  significant  example.  This  he  proceeds  to  do  in  the 
next  two  members  of  the  parallelism.  J  — According  to  his  deeds  he 
will  requite  him  ( — 4  a)  ;  in  the  womb  he  supplanted  his  brother\ 
The  two  clauses  expressing  the  same  thought  are  arranged 
chiastically,  and  are  followed  suddenly  and  strikingly  by  a  state¬ 
ment  concerning  Israel’s  ancestor,  Jacob,  handed  down  by 
tradition,  which  in  a  single  stroke  both  announces  and  explains 
the  whole  case.  Jacob’s  supplanting  of  his  brother  in  the  womb 
before  birth  indicates  that  fatal  characteristic  of  the  nation 
which,  as  exhibited  again  and  again  in  its  history,  has  now 
reached  the  point  at  which  punishment  must  be  administered. 
This  reference  to  traditional  lore  clearly  carries  with  it  reproach 
(cf.  the  unfavorable  sense  in  which  the  same  verb  is  used, 
Gn.  2  730) ,  and  stigmatizes  the  nation  as  deceitful  and  untrust- 


*  GK.  114/ ;  H.  29,  5  a.  t  We.,  Now.,  GAS. 

X  In  view  of  the  peculiarly  symmetrical  and  artistic  expression  found  in  this 
section,  and  of  its  highly  poetic  character,  one  wonders  whether  Che.  was  not 
sleeping  when  he  wrote  (p.  113)  in  connection  with  chap.  12,  “  Again  poetry  is 
dispelled  by  prose." 
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worthy.  In  evident  contrast  with  this  single  line,  the  long  addi¬ 
tion  in  vs.46'7  is  occupied  in  the  praise  of  Israel.  apt?  is  rendered 
(i)  “took  by  the  heel,”  on  the  basis  of  2pn  ninx  VT1  (Gn.  25s6), 
“and  his  hand  was  having  hold  of  Esau’s  heel”;  (2)  “sup¬ 
planted,”  on  basis  of  Gn.  27s6,  i.e.  Jacob’s  supplanting  (sptf)  Esau 
twice,  in  the  matter  of  the  birthright  and  the  blessing.  But  two 
things  are  clear:  (1)  there  is  no  basis  for  the  rendering  “took 
by  the  heel”;  (2)  the  word  JDM  used  with  3p»  indicates  a 
source  of  authority  distinct  from  the  two  Genesis  sources.*  The 
statement,  therefore,  is  to  be  taken  as  an  additional  reproach 
upon  Israel,  and  as  indicating  that  his  deceptive  character 
is  inborn  and  ineradicable  ;  *  in  distinction  from  the  view 
which  makes  this  clause  a  statement  of  praise  uttered  of  the 
ancestor  Jacob  (in  contrast  with  the  degraded  condition  of  his 
descendants),  since,  even  before  birth  he  showed  his  pre¬ 
eminence,  how  he  was  destined  to  anticipate  his  brother ;  J  for 
in  this  case  the  prophet  would  surely  have  designated  as  sub¬ 
ject  of  4a  the  patriarch  Jacob  in  distinction  from  the  people 
Jacob;  or  (3)  the  view  that  this  “catching  hold  of  Esau’s 
heel  ”  was  presented  to  Israel  in  order  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  them,  and  to  show  that  not  merit  but  the  mercy  of 
God  was  the  source  of  the  preeminence.  {  Of  the  three  views, 
the  first  interprets  the  statement  concerning  Jacob  as  bad  and 
in  accord  with  what  has  been  said  of  Israel ;  the  second  and 
third,  as  good,  but  as  in  contrast  with  what  has  been  said. — 
13.  And  Jacob  fled  to  the  field  of  Aram ]  This  verse  seems 
unquestionably  to  stand  with  4b~7.  §  Like  these  verses  it  is  his¬ 
torical,  and  like  them  it  is  commendatory  in  its  tone.  The 
abruptness  of  v.13  was  observed  as  far  back  as  Rashi.  Cf.  Gn.  27^ 
28s,  for  the  fuller  account.  The  phrase  “  field  of  Aram  ”  is  a 
translation  of  the  word  Padan-  (or  Paddan-)  Aram. — And  Israel 
served  for  a  wife ,  and  for  a  wife  he  herded  {sheep)  ]  Cf.  Gn.  2918"20 
3031  3 138-41.  Nowack’s  suggestion  of  a  contrast  between  “wife” 
and  “  prophet  ”  (cf.  v.14)  is  imaginary,  and  disappears  with  the 
separation  of  the  two  verses.  —  4  b.  In  his  man's  strength  he 


•Now.  f  Ew.,  Wii.,  Che.  J  Cal.,  Ros. ;  Beer,  ZAW.  XIII.  281-293. 
§  Cf.  Now.,  Oet. ;  Grimm,  Lit.  App.  74-77. 
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contended  with  God ]  rnt£?  is  also  rendered  “wrestled,”*  “had 
power  with.”  |  As  the  writer  puts  together  SpIT  and  2ptt,  “  sup¬ 
plant,”  so  also  bx-itsv  and  mtP,  “contend.”  The  pun  is  evident 
(cf.  Mi.  i1014).  Note  that  (i)  the  1  of  ■uisa'i  is  a  dittograph  of 
the  1  of  the  preceding  vriX,  dating,  of  course,  from  a  time  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  disarrangement  of  the  original  order ;  (2)  this  line  is 
parallel  with  that  which  follows,  not  with  that  which  precedes ; 
(3)  it  is  the  first  of  four  lines  in  close  connection  with  each 
other ;  (4)  the  contest  with  God  (or  the  angel),  occurring  on 
the  return  from  being  with  Laban  (Gn.  32s5),  is  here  placed 
first  in  order,  whereas  in  Genesis,  the  Bethel  story,  occurring 
on  his  outward  trip  (v.i.)  precedes ;  (5)  whatever  specific  inter¬ 
pretation  is  adopted  of  these  four  lines,  it  is  understood  to  be 
praise  of  the  patriarch  Jacob.  On  PlX3  v.i.  DTl^X  designates 
any  form  of  superhuman  character:  (1)  as  here,  angel;  (2)  dis¬ 
embodied  spirits  (1  S.  2813) ;  (3)  judges,  as  representing  God 
(Ex.  2  28,9).  This  line  praises  Jacob,  and  is  therefore  incon¬ 
sistent  with  ia ;  yet  some  make  46  synonymous  with  ia,\  and 
understand  the  change  to  have  taken  place  at  the  beginning  of 
v.5.  —  5.  Yea,  he  contended  with  the  angel  and  prevailed ]  The 
poetical  repetition  of  the  preceding  line,  with  one  modification 
(angel  for  God)  and  one  addition  (the  fact  that  he  prevailed). 
For  *?X  read  nx.  §  px^a  =  D'H^X  ;  cf.  Gn.  1610  and  iy18-20  Ex.  1321 
and  1419;  and  so  in  pre-exilic  literature  in  general.  ||  It  is  E 
who  in  the  Hexateuch  makes  large  use  of  angels  (cf.  Gn.  2117 
2211  2812  3 111  321-2  Ex.  2 330) .  Of  course  it  was  Jacob  who  pre¬ 
vailed  and  not  the  angel.**  Here  the  thought  is  that  of 

praise,  i.e.  the  persistency  and  energy  with  which  the  patriarch 
sought  the  divine  blessing  (cf.  Gn.  32s9).  —  He  wept  and  besought 
mercy  of  him ]  i.e.  Jacob  wept.  While  &  makes  both  Jacob  and 
the  angel  weep,  and  only  Jacob,  J  (Gn.  3 224- 32)  says  nothing 
about  weeping.  Jacob’s  attitude  is  exactly  that  which  the  writer 
would  have  Israel  adopt,  viz.  anxiety,  sorrow,  and  repentance, 
not  victory.  But  is  this  consistent  with  the  thought  of  4a?  Is  it, 
moreover,  the  point  of  view  maintained  in  Gn.  32s5? —  At  Bethel 

*  Ew.  t  AV.,  RV.  X  Or-  §  Now.  ||  G.  B.  Gray,  art.  “Angel,”  EB. 

H  Mv  statement,  Hebraica ,  V.  261 ;  cf.  Carpenter  and  Battersby,  The  Hexateuch , 
f.  Ugf,  **  Hi, 
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he  met  him  (  Yahweh )  and  there  he  (  Yahweh )  spoke  with  him ]  Cf. 
Gn.  28uff-  359ff'.  him,  is  better  than  us  ( v.s .),  (cf.  Ewald,  who 
on  the  other  hand  (i)  treats  =0  of  13^380’  as  ist  pi.,  not  3rd  sg., 
(2)  makes  Yahweh  subject*  and  not  object,  and  (3)  makes  the 
imperfects  futures  (in  prediction)  and  not  vivid  pictures  from  past 
history).  Here  is  an  allusion  to  Jacob’s  dream,  but  the  point 

of  view  is  different  from  that  of  Gn.  28.  That  vs.46"5  present 
a  different  and  conflicting  point  of  view  as  compared  with  vs.2^°  is 
apparent.  The  unfavorable  spy  of  4“  is  changed  into  a  favorable 
term,  mir,  in  4i,  and  this  favorable  point  of  view  is  maintained 
through  v.5  in  striking  contrast  with  the  condemnation  expressed 
in  vs.2'4'*.  —  6.  And  Yahweh  is  God  of  Hosts ;  Yalnveh  is  his 
name ]  This  is  an  interjectional  gloss  or  addition  from  the  hand 
of  some  pious  reader  of  very  late  days  |  (the  1  being  confirmatory 
of  what  precedes,  and  practically  =  as  truly  as  J)  rather  than 
the  subject  (l  being  omitted)  of  the  preceding  1ST,  §  for  this 
gives  a  cumbersome  set  of  clauses  for  subject,  and  the  l  of  nnxi 
does  not  fit  in.  His  memorial ;  i.e.  his  name,  cf.  Ex.  315.  — 
7.  So  thou  by  the  help  of  thy  God  shouldst  turn  back ]  The 
address  is  to  Jacob  ||  (these  being  the  words  spoken  at  Bethel, 
the  clause  being  the  object  of  “1ST  (v.5)),  rather  than  to  Israel ; 
it  has  the  tone  and  the  coloring  of  the  later  times.  By  thy 
God,  i.e.  by  his  help,  **  rather  than  to  thy  God,  ft  or  in  thy  God, 
i.e.  “  such  being  the  character  of  God,  who  lets  himself  be  won 
by  wrestling  prayer,  return  thou  to  thy  God  and  rest  in  him  ”  ;  J  J 
but  none  of  these  explanations  is  wholly  satisfactory.  Cf.  Well- 
hausen’s  suggestion  (v.s.),  thou  shalt  swear  (Gn.  2123  Dt.  613  io20). 
Hal^vy  urges  in  defence  of  v.6  that  Hosea,  after  sharply  contrasting 
Israel’s  present  dispirited  and  feeble  state  with  the  energy  and 
courage  of  their  early  days  (vs.4andS),  continues  in  v.6  by  assuring 
them  that  Yahweh  is  the  God  of  armies  and  is  able  to  defend 
the  weakest  against  the  strongest ;  therefore  they  should  call 
on  him  (reading  nit,  imv.)  instead  of  appealing  to  outside 
nations.  —  Keep  kindness  and  justice ]  In  relation  to  men,  cf. 


*  So  Sim. 

t  So  We„  Volz,  GAS.,  Now. 

+  BDB.  253 ;  cf.  Am.  9®-°  Is.  5®. 
f  Oort,  Val. 


||  Hi.,  We.,  Now. 

H  Ma.,  Hd.,  Sim.,  Ke.,  Schm.,  GAS.,  et  al. 

**  Hi.,  GAS. 

ft  AV.,  RV.,  Sim.,  et  al.  ++  Che. 
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Ho.  4lf-  6e  Am.  g7- 10-12- I5. —  And  wait  on  thy  God  without  ceasing  ] 
/.<?.  cultivate  absolute  faithfulness,  cf.  n12  91  117  711.  Nowack 
calls  attention  to  the  difficulty  of  taking  v.7  as  an  address  to 
Israel,  and  suggests  that  were  such  the  case,  the  verse  must  be 
regarded  as  from  another  writer  than  the  author  of  4J'8.  In 
favor  of  regarding  vs.4i"7  as  a  later  addition*  he  urges  (1)  the 
poor  connection  between  4“  and  46 ;  (2)  the  extraordinary  re¬ 
versal  of  the  historical  order  of  events  in  the  narrative  of  Jacob’s 
life  ;  (3)  the  bad  connection  of  v.°  with  v.5 ;  (4)  the  fact  that 
v.8  continues  the  thought  of  v.4“.  This  addition  was  occasioned 
by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  patriarchs  was  represented  in  the 
original  narrative  in  an  unfavorable  light,  altogether  at  variance 
with  the  ordinary  view  of  the  patriarchs.  Effort  has  been  made 
to  interpret  vs.1'7  as  a  unit,f  thus :  Ephraim  on  account  of  his 
persistent  sins  is  threatened  with  punishment  from  Yahweh. 
His  ancestor  Jacob  should  be  his  example.  Jacob  sinned  once 
(viz.  JB2S)  ;  but  afterwards  in  sorrow  and  anguish  he  returned  to 
God  (mt£7  UlfcO),  who  received  him  graciously  and  promised  him 
aid  on  certain  conditions.  But  this  interpretation  implies  an 
unnatural  contrast  between  and  UlfcO. 

1.  U33D]  On  extended  (or  uncontracted)  form  cf.  GK.  67  a.  —  m]  The 
possibilities  of  this  word  are  very  great  in  view  of  the  several  roots  from 
which  these  consonants  might  be  taken;  e.g.  vn  (cf.  Ps.  1442  Is.  451),  rrn 
( [v.s. ),  tv  ( v.s .),  m  (v.s.),  but  the  corruption  of  the  text  seems  certain. — 
D’ltHp]  The  intensive  plural  Most  Holy  One,  H.  3,  2  c\  GK.  124/;;  see 
especially  Ko.  348  d\  cf.  263  d.  Chiastic  with  Strop. —  pto]  Foil.  O’E’ip  as 
predicate  of  minx  —  2.  Sov]  Or  lS'av,  with  S  of  pers.;  cf.  Ps.  6830  7612;  for 
other  cases  of  final  1  connected  wrongly  with  following  word,  v.  Je.  2214,  1  uiSn 
=  vjiSn;  1  S.  1421,  oji  o'oo  =  oj  i23D;  Je.  1711,  nSi  “itrp  =  nS  'nipp;  cf.  Dr. 
Sm.  xxx  f.  —  3.  npcSi]  Cf.  GK.  114/;  also  1147-;  Ko.  413®;  but  v.s. — 
4.  nnu»]  Only  here  and  Gn.  3229;  in  one  case  or  is  the  preposition,  in  the 
other  pn.  On  the  connection  of  SNiif  with  this  root,  cf.  BDB.,  BSZ.;  Nestle, 


*  Cf.  We.8  (suspects  ®~7),  Sm.  Rel.  215  (rejects  7),  Volz  (who  considers  4(>-7  an 
archaeological  note  from  a  learned  reader),  Grimm  (who  rejects  4~7  as  a  "  liturgical 
appendix”),  Wkl.  GI.  I.  59  (makes  late),  Stark,  Studien  z.  Religions-  u. 
Sprachgeschichte  d.  A.  T.  II.  8  ff.  (rejects  4(>-7),  and  Luther,  ZAW.  XXI.  67 
(makes  5-7  late).  Marti  om.  3a. s-7  as  later  additions. 

t  Beer,  7,  A  IV  XV.  281  ff. ;  Procksch,  Geschichtsbetrachtung  u.  gcschichtlichet 
Uberlieferung  bei  den  vorexil.  Proph .  (1902),  19-23. 
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hr.  Eigennamen,  60  ff. ;  Gray,  Hebr.  Prop.  Names,  218;  Che.  EB.  2311; 
Dr.  DB.  II.  530.  —  5.  Generally  treated  as  Qal.  impf.  of  ■w,  a  cognate 
of  rnit>  (v.s.) ;  GK.  72  t.  The  prep.  Sn  is  hardly  appropriate,  and  in  view 
of  Gn.  32s9  ns  is  preferable  ( v.s .,  We.).  —  Sap]  With  _  for  1,  and  _  because 
of  Zaqeph  qaton ;  on  form,  GK.  69  r  ■,  cf.  53  u.  —  Sxrvo]  Acc.  of  place; 
Ko.  330  For  either  in  or  u  {v.s.);  on  impf.,  Ko.  157  b. — 

6.  mnn]  This  1  is  almost  the  Arab,  waw  of  the  oath  {v.s.') ;  cf.  BDB.,  also 
H.  44,  1  d,  rm.;  Evv.8  §  340,  3.  —  "s  'Sn]  The  full  form  of  the  divine  title; 
cf.  Lohr,  Untersuch.  z.  B.  Amos,  39  ff.;  Ko.  2952.  —  7.  nip]  For  the  use 
of  this  word  in  Psalms,  cf.  Ps.  2714  3734. 

8.  Canaan /]  Strophe  2  begins  in  a  startling  fashion,  with  the 
derogatory  epithet —  Canaan .*  The  thought  is  a  direct  contin¬ 
uation  of  strophe  1  (* 1~4a) .  This  strophe  shows  no  recognition  of 
the  personal  story  of  Jacob  in  vs.13,46"7.  There  is  no  reason  for 
supposing,  as  does  Nowack,  that  after  4a  there  originally  existed 
a  line  or  sentence  which  explained  4o,  for  4“  needs  no  explanation ; 
it  is  on  account  of  its  perspicuity  and  suggestiveness  that  the  later 
writer  is  led  to  give  in  contrast  with  it  the  interesting  traditions 
which  point  to  another  conception  of  Jacob’s  character.  V.8 
follows  4“  most  fitly.  Canaan  is  not  (1)  an  address,  direct  or 
indirect,  to  the  Canaanites  or  Phoenicians,  whose  reputation  for 
dishonesty  was  widely  known ;  J  nor  (2)  a  common  noun,  mer¬ 
chant ;  \  but  (3)  a  proper  noun  used  as  a  figurative  epithet  for 
degenerate  Israel,  and  equivalent  to  merchant,  for  the  work  of 
merchandising  in  the  cities  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Canaanites 
so  long  that  “  Canaanite  ”  had  become  a  synonym  for  “  mer¬ 
chant  ”  (Pr.  3124  Jb.  4ifi,  also  Zp.  iu  Ez.  174;  cf.  ni»2  =  wares, 
Je.  io17).  In  the  same  way  “Chaldean”  and  “astrologer”  became 
synonymous.  To  be  rejected  are  (x)  the  making  of  JU3D  an 
appositive  of  Ephraim  (v.9)  ;  §  (2)  its  treatment  as  a  vocative  ;  || 
in  favor  of  (3)  the  construction  as  an  independent  nominative  or 
accusative.  —  In  his  hand  are  false  balances,  he  loves  to  defraud\ 
Cf.  Am.  26  8Sf.  3pub  (cf.  4a),  to  defraud,  should  be  readlf  instead 
of  ptry1?,  to  oppress,  since  the  latter  idea  is  not  under  consideration. 


*  On  the  etymological  meaning,  see  Moore,  PA  OS.,  1890,  pp.  Ixvii-lxx;  GAS. 
HG,  4f. ;  Buhl,  Pal.  §42;  M.  Jastrow,  Jr.,  art.  "Canaan,”  {6,  EB. 
t  Cf.  Odys.  XIV.  290,  291,  and  the  Latin  fides  Puttica.  ||  Cal. 

I  5T,  Rashi,  Marck,  Ros.,  AV.  §  Bockel,  H  We.,  Now, 
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The  second  line  (two  words)  seems  lacking  in  proportion,  the 
preceding  line  having  four  words ;  but  as  suggested  above,  this 
strophe  seems  to  have  the  elegiac  movement  (3  +  2) ;  it  is  surely 
an  elegy  in  its  tone.  —  9.  And  does  Ephraim  say,  Yes,  but  I 
have  become  rich  ;  I  have  secured  for  myself  wealtli]  This  verse 
contains  (1)  Israel’s  supposed  reply  to  the  charge  of  deceit 
and  dishonesty;  together  with  which  comes  (2)  Yahweh’s  reply 
concerning  the  gains  thus  unrighteously  acquired ;  *  and  not  a 
continued  statement  by  Israel  that  his  wealth  will  not  be  reckoned 
as  sin.f  Israel’s  reply  is  of  the  self-congratulatory  order,  and 
furnishes  his  defence  for  this  apparent  dishonesty  toward  God  and 
man  (cf.  Zc.  n5).  “ax'"  =  a?id  has  Ephraim  said?  i.e.  a  con¬ 

dition  (cf.  Ps.  io428ff  ).  px  is  not  asseverative  =  surely,  indeed ;  | 
but  restrictive,  and  in  contrast  with  what  precedes  =  howbeit, 
still,  yes,  but,  with  something  of  astonishment  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker  that  such  charges  should  be  made.  §  Israel’s  defence  is 
twofold :  (a)  I  am  prosperous,  that’s  enough ;  (b)  I  have  obtained 
my  wealth  by  my  own  efforts,  and  neither  by  the  help  of  God  || 
nor  as  a  Canaanite  (trafficker),  cf.  Zc.  1421.  j'X  (=  strength  v.4) 
must  here  be  taken  (cf.  b'n)  in  sense  of  “ wealth"  (cf.  Jb.  2010)  ; 
cf.  also  the  reading  p.X,  idol,  of  U.  —  (Let  him  know )  that  all  his 
gains  are  insufficient  for  the  guilt  which  he  has  incurred ]  This  ren¬ 
dering  rests  on  ©  and  differs  from  in  (a)  substituting  1  (3d 

pers.)  for  ,  (1st  pers.)  ;  ( b )  in  prefixing  the  preposition  b  to  Jit) ; 
(c)  in  reading  XDn,^[  pf.  3  m.  sg.,  for  K12H.  IXSW,  here  without 
the  (sufficiency),  which  is  the  fuller  construction;  cf.  Lv.  128 
2 1.26.28  (with  "t)  and  Ju.  2 114  **  Nu.  n^.ft  Cf.  also  the  interesting 
play  on  X!fa  between  9“  and  9\  (£  has  been  rendered  (1)  all  my 

profits  shall  bring  me  no  iniquity  which  is  sin;  j j  (2)  as  for  all 
my  profits,  etc.;  §§  (3)  they  will  not  find  in  all  my  profits,  etc. ;  ||  || 
but  whatever  the  specific  rendering,  two  fatal  objections  present 
themselves :  (a)  these  words  furnish  the  basis  of  v.10,  and  must 
be  a  part  of  the  divine  rejoinder,  not  the  continuation  of  Israel’s 
defence,  and  must  have  the  tone  (as  these  do)  of  punishment ; 
(b)  there  is  implied  an  “unnatural  distinction  between  iniquity 

*  Cf.  Che.,  We.,  Now.,  Oet.  II  We.,  Che.,  Now.  Xt  So  Wii. 

t  Cal.,  Hi.,  Ew.r  Pu.,  Or.,  et  at.  **  So  BDB.,  and  GFM.  in  loc.  §§  Mau. 

I  Che.  §  Wu.  H  AE.  t+  Also  Now.  ||||  AE. 
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and  sin.”*  — 10.  For  I,  Yahwehd\  m,T  "OJK  is  not  an  independent 
sentence,!  but  the  subject  of  “p’tPlK.  t  —  Thy  God  from  the  land 
of  Egypt ]  Cf.  134;  the  God  who  brought  you  up  out  of  Egypt, 
who  has  since  that  day  remained  the  same,  and,  therefore,  has 
given  no  just  cause  for  your  unfaithfulness.  —  Will  agaiti  make 
thee  to  dwell  in  tents~\  Is  it  a  promise  or  a  threat?  (1)  A  promise  § 
that  they  will  yet  be  delivered  out  of  the  degraded  and  dishonest 
national  life  of  the  present  into  the  pure,  simple,  and  beautiful 
life  of  primitive  times,  before  the  curse  of  civilization  had  pro¬ 
duced  its  dire  results ;  i.e.  “  although  it  is  true  that  Israel  has 
incurred  condemnation,  I,  being  the  same  that  I  have  been  from 
the  beginning  of  their  history,  will  deliver  them,  and  cause  them 
to  renew  their  joy  before  me.”  This  view  is  supported  (a)  by 
that  interpretation  of  “IDIE  'S'3  (v.i.)  which  makes  it  represent  an 
occasion  of  joy;  (h)  by  the  absence  of  any  definite  reference  in 
this  verse  to  the  wilderness  ;  (e)  by  the  actual  case  of  the  Rechab- 
ites,  whose  ideal  it  was  thus  to  live  apart  from  civilization  (Je. 
3 5 6 ff ' )  I  W)  by  the  fact  that  n* 11  may  be  interpreted  consistently 
with  this;  (e)  by  the  combination  in  2  K.  13s  of  the  same  ideas; 
viz.  deliverance  and  dwelling  in  tents.  ||  (2)  A  threat^  that  they 

will  again  be  driven  away  from  home  and  compelled  as  in  the 
days  of  the  wilderness  to  live  in  tents;  i.e.  a  wandering,  nomadic 
life.  Being  the  same  God  as  of  old,  he  will  now  punish  as 
he  punished  in  the  past  (Nu.  izj26-30).  This  view  is  supported 
(a)  by  the  demands  of  the  context,  for  what  but  a  threat  could 
be  uttered  after  the  heartless  and  defiant  words  of  Israel  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  9a?  (h)  by  the  analogy  of  214,  which  is  unquestionably 
a  threat ;  and  ( c )  by  a  correct  understanding  of  "iDia  'E'D  {v.i.) . 
The  evidence  clearly  favors  taking  the  statement  thus,  nor  is  it, 
as  has  been  suggested,  a  threat  with  an  indirect  promise  in  the 
far  distant  future,  an  idea  growing  out  of  the  analogy  of  the 
wilderness  followed  by  deliverance  ;  **  or  a  suggestion  that  Yahweh 
“  could  destroy  all  this  commercial  civilization  ”  ;  ft  it  is  rather  the 
plain  and  definite  prediction,  in  language  borrowed  from  past 
history  and  used  figuratively,  of  certain  destruction.  —  As  in  the 

*  Che.  f  Wii.  J  Che.  §  Jer.,  Ki.,  Cal.,  Marck,  Hd.,  Pu.,  Marti. 

||  The  late  origin  of  2  K.  136  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration ;  cf.  Benz.,  Kit.  in  loc. 

II  Grotius,  Dathe,  Ew.,  Umb.,  Or.,  We.,  Now.  **  Ke.  ft  GAS. 
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days  of  the  festal  assembly']  This  phrase,  in  fff  dE  “lUltt  has 
received  widely  differing  interpretations :  (1)  According  to  the 
appointed  days,  using  lint:  as  an  appellative  =  an  adjective.* 
(2)  =  Feast  of  booths  (Lv.  23s9'43;  cf.  1  K.  1232  Dt.  3110),  the 
time  of  “ingathering”  (cf.  Ex.  2316) .  The  significance  of  this 
feast  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  an  occasion  of  joy  and  thanks¬ 
giving,  celebrating  the  completion  of  the  harvest,  and  as  such  it 
was  an  expression  of  the  characteristically  Canaanitish  idea  that 
the  deity  was  the  lord,  the  bdal  of  the  land  and  the  dispenser  of 
its  fruits.  The  dwelling  in  booths  is  explained  by  W.  R.  Smith 
as  occasioned  by  the  fear  that  the  house  and  its  contents  should 
become  taboo  and  unfit  for  ordinary  use,  through  contact  with 
the  consecrated  person  of  the  worshipper  during  the  progress  of 
the  feast ;  while  Wellhausen  attributes  it  to  “  the  custom  of  the 
whole  household,  old  and  young,  going  out  to  the  vineyard  in 
time  of  harvest,  and  there  camping  out  in  the  open  air  under 
the  improvised  shelter  of  booths  made  with  branches.”  f  That 
the  feast  was  a  reminder  of  the  tent  life  of  early  days  is,  of  course, 
a  late  idea  (P).  Wellhausen’s  objection  that  a  feast  character¬ 
ized  by  unlimited  expressions  of  joy  would  not  be  appropriate 
to  the  wilderness  is  met  by  Cheyne’s  statement  that  life  in  tents  in 
the  feast-time  was  a  matter  of  amusement,  out-of-door  sport ;  but 
in  contrast,  Israel  will  be  compelled  so  to  live,  and  this  would  be 
another  matter.]:  (3)  A  national  feast,  §  i.e.  a  day  of  national 
assembling.  (4)  Days  of  appointed  season,  i.e.  festivals  (cf.  9s 
La.  27  “).  (5)  Although  the  real  wilderness-feast  was  the  Passover 
(Ex.  423),  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  reference  to 
dwelling  in  tents  in  connection  with  the  Passover,  ||  and  nothing  is 
known  concerning  the  rites  of  this  feast.  In  view  of  the  difficulties 
involved  in  the  interpretation  of  fHt£,  textual  changes  ( v.s .)  have 
been  proposed,  e.g.,  (1)  Yet  shall  I  bring  thee  back  to  thy  God  in 
the  appointed  time  ;  ^  (2)  as  in  the  days  of  thy  youth  ;  **  (3)  as 

*  Ma. 

f  On  the  feast  of  booths  v.  Now.  Arch.  II.  150 ff. ;  Benz.  art.  11  Feasts,"  EB.\ 
WRS.  Sent,  note  K;  We.  Prol.  85,  and  my  Constructive  Studies  in  the  Priestly  Ele¬ 
ment,  §§  96-106. 

X  Mich.,  Bauer;  also  Grotius,  Dathe  (although  regarding  it  as  a  threat  ( shall 
/  longer  cause  them  to  dwell  in  booths  f  )  ). 

$  Hi.  [I  Cf.  We.,  Now.  H  Gardner.  **  We.3;  cf.  Perles. 
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in  the  days  of  old,*  cf.  firvfctt  DV31  mil?J  '£'3,  217,  used  of  the 
times  of  the  wilderness,  and  note  the  full  significance  which  nil 
now  receives.  Wellhausen  says  that  vs.11  12  belong  in  another  con¬ 
text  and  that  there  is  no  connection  between  them.  The  latter 
part  of  his  statement  is  correct,  the  first  part  wrong.  G.  A.  Smith 
says  of  vs.11'15,  “  I  cannot  trace  the  argument  here.”  Marti  treats 
vs.96-111314  as  later  additions.  If  v.11  is  taken  as  introducing  a  new 
strophe,  to  be  followed  by  v.15  and  then  by  12  (v.13  being  placed 
before  4i  and  v.14  being  regarded  as  a  later  addition  from  the  same 
hand  as  vs.13,46"7),  there  is  symmetry  of  artistic  form,  together 
with  regular  and  close  consecution  of  thought.  — 11.  And  I 
spake  by  the  prophets ]  As  so  frequently  (cf.  Am.  29ff-  Is.  chap.  5) 
the  prophet,  before  saying  the  last  word,  recalls  the  fact  that 
earnest  effort  has  been  put  forth  to  teach  Israel  the  right  things. 
This  is  a  new  thought  in  this  piece,  and  quite  appropriately 
introduces  a  new  strophe ;  close  connection  with  either  10“  or 
io6.  c  js  not  t0  ke  expected  (cf.  on  the  contrary  Nowack).  Ti“0“n, 
perfect  with  waw  consecutive,  expresses  frequently  repeated 
action,  and  I  used  to  speak.  Si.'  means  by,  by  the  hand  of, 
through ;  f  no  good  reason  exists  for  substituting  ;  J  cf.,  how¬ 
ever,  9E  33  and  (3  irpos.  —  For  it  was  I  who  multiplied  vision 
and  by  the  hand  of  the  prophets  gave  p arable s~\  Special  em¬ 
phasis  rests  on  “  I.”  §  Parables,  i.e.  similitudes,  sometimes 
implied,  as  in  910,  at  others,  definite,  7 4-7  Is.  51"7.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  to  read  ||  nanK  (taking  DN  from  v.12,  is 

favored  ( a )  by  the  parallel  in  4s ;  ( b )  by  the  non-occurrence 
of  the  absolute  meaning  use  parables  elsewhere  for  nan,  (e)  by 
the  failure  of  OX  to  make  sense  at  the  beginning  of  v.12 ;  (</)  by 
the  meaning  of  126  which  requires  120  to  be  absolute  and  not  con¬ 
ditional  (cf.  6s)  ;  (e)  by  the  easier  interpretation  of  Y\n  as  well  as 
lrOT  as  historical  perfects ;  and  (/)  by  the  fact  that  the  idea  of 
destruction  through  a  prophet  is  quite  a  common  one  (6s);  but 


*  Gr.,  Now.  f  Cf.  Kno.  Prophelismus,  I.  201 ;  Ke.  in  loc.  J  Now.H 
§  On  visions,  cf.  Giesebrecht,  Die  Berufsbegabung  der  Alttest.  Prophetcn,  38-72; 
Duhm,  Theol.  86  ff . ;  Maybaum,  Die  Entwickelung  d.  isr.  Proph.,  1-6;  Briggs, 
At  ess.  Proph.  17  f. ;  Sm.  Pel.  82  ff. ;  Ko.  Der  Offenbarungsbegriff  d.  A.  T.  II.  9-60; 
Borchert,  SK.  1895,  pp.  217  ff. ;  Kue.  Prophets  and  Prophecy  in  Isr.,  78-89 ;  Schultz, 
O.  T.  Theol.  I.  275-9,  281  ff.  ||  Oet. 
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this  is  just  the  opposite  idea  from  that  which  the  prophet  is 
trying  to  express  (cf.  Uoll!l),  and  is  consequently  impossible. — 
14.  And  by  a  prophet  Yahweh  brought  Israel  up  from  Egypt ; 
and  by  a  prophet  he  was  shepherded ]  With  v.12  following  v.1'5, 
and  v.13  transferred  to  precede  46,  we  have  next  v.14,  which  is 
a  later  insertion  intended  to  state,  still  more  fully  and  definitely 
than  Hosea  had  done,  how  Yahweh  had  made  use  of  prophets  in 
Israel’s  instruction.  This  explains  why  in  v.11  the  1st  person  is 
used,  but  in  v.14  the  3d,  of  Yahweh.  In  this  verse,  naturally,  the 
idea  of  warning  (so  prominent  in  the  original  utterance)  is  absent. 
Although  X'33  is  indefinite,  only  one  prophet  is  in  mind,  Moses 
(cf.  Dt.  i8is).  Nowack’s  remarks  (p.  76,  foot)  are  no  longer  in 
place,  because  v.13  has  nothing  to  do  with  v.14.  It  is  possible  that 
law  had  a  subject  (eg.  Jacob),  which  has  been  lost;  the  short¬ 
ness  of  the  line  is  noteworthy.  For  this  use  of  ia®,  cf.  Is.  2111 
62®.  —  15.  Ephraim  has  given  bitter  provocation]  I  gave  Israel 
instruction  and  warning  in  every  possible  way  (v.11),  and  what  is 
the  result?  Ephraim  has,  by  his  conduct,  given  me  bitter  provoca¬ 
tion  ;  literally,  he  has  provoked  bitterly ,  no  object  being  expressed  ; 
cf.  1  K.  2 122  2  K.  2ie. — And  his  bloodshed  he  will  leave  upon  him J 
Nowack*  is  in  error  in  demanding  for  tPDD  the  meaning  to  sling, 
to  cast  down;  its  original  use  is  to  leave,  let  alone  (cf.  Ex.  2311  =  let 
the  field  lie  fallow ;  Nu.  ii31,  and  left  (the  quails )  by  the  camp')  ; 
so  here  Yahweh  will  leave  J  upon  him  (Ephraim)  his  bloodshed, 
i.e.  his  guilt  for  the  acts  of  bloodshed,  of  whatever  form  (not, 
however,  in  connection  with  children  offered  to  Moloch  J)  which 
he  has  committed  (cf.  i4  42).  §  —  And  his  reproach  his  Lord  will 
return  to  him]  i.e.  Yahweh  will  repay  Israel  (cf.  Is.  65^  for  all 
reproach  brought  upon  him  (Yahweh),  l  in  main  being  the  ob¬ 
jective  genitive ;  ||  or  for  the  reproach  of  which  Israel  is  guilty,  1 
being  a  subjective  genitive*!  (just  as  1  in  the  parallel  phrase  van). 
— 12.  I71  Gilead  is  iniquity,  only  vanity  they  have  wrought ]  The 
text  is  again  corrupt.  With  ns  no  sense  can  be  made ;  perhaps 
we  may  read  3.**  After  the  analogy  of  in  68  we  may  change 
ITt  to  Only,  nought  but  (cf.  similar  force  in  Nu.  122  Jb.  1913) 

*  Also  Ew.,  Che.,  BSZ. 

t  Ke.,  Or.  (thrust  upon  him)  ;  GAS,,  p.  303,  seems  to  have  overlooked  this  word. 

X  Hi.  §  BDB.  ||  Che.  H  Wii.,  Now.  **  &.  Now.  ff  We. 
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is  satisfactory,  and  the  proposed  change  of  “[X  to  f|X  *  is  unneces¬ 
sary.  Gilead  is  singled  out,  as  in  68,  as  a  place  in  which  Israel’s 
wickedness  has  especially  manifested  itself,  ax  of  S&HL  has  been 
taken  (i)  as  introducing  an  ironical,  or  rhetorical,  question,  Is 
there  iniquity  in  Gilgal  ?  f  (2)  as  a  particle  of  asseveration  =  surely 
there  is  zuickedness  in  Gilgal;  |  (3)  as  a  conditional  particle,  = 
if  there  is  iniquity  in  Gilgal.  §  —  In  Gilgal  they  sacrifice  to  demons ] 
Cf.  Dt.  3217  Ps.  10637.  Q'TitfS  for  ( v.s .),  the  b  having  been 

dropped  after  the  final  b  of  The  difficulty  with  fH®  is  || 

(1)  that  the  plural  of  ~\W  appears  only  here;  (2)  that  the  sacri¬ 
ficing  of  oxen  was  nothing  in  itself  reprehensible ;  (3)  if  the 
meaning  is  “sacrifice  to  oxen,”  we  should  expect  D'mtrb  or,  more 
in  accordance  with  prophetic  usage,  D’Sjijh  ;  and,  in  any  case,  the 
worship  of  the  calves  is  nowhere  else  mentioned  as  being  con¬ 
ducted  at  Gilgal.  (©’s  is  clearly  a  misreading  of  “1  for  "i.  If 

The  ordinary  translations  have  been  either  (1)  they  sacrifice 
bullocks  in  Gilgal ;  **  i.e.  they  insult  Yahweh  by  sacrificing  in 
connection  with  idolatrous  places  (cf.  415) ;  or  (2)  they  sacrifice 
to  the  bullocks  in  Gilgal, ff  but  nowhere  else  is  it’  used  of  the  calf- 
worship.  —  So  their  altars  shall  be  as  stone-heaps  among  the  fur¬ 
rows  of  the  field~\  This  is  the  consequence  of  it  all  (cf.  Mi.  i6) 
—  a  scene  of  desolation.  The  fulfilment  is  seen  in  2  K.  1529, 
concerning  which  event  Tiglathpileser  himself  says  in  a  badly 
broken  passage,  “  The  town  of  Gilead,  .  .  .  Abel  [beth  Maachah  ?] 
.  .  .  which  is  a  part  of  the  land  of  bit-Humri  [i.e.  Samaria]  .  .  . 
the  broad,  throughout  its  extent  I  added  to  the  territory  of 
Assyria;  and  established  my  officer  as  governor  over  them.” 

8.  pun]  On  casus  pendens  as  a  genitive  attribute  of  the  following  clause, 
cf.  Kb.  341  h.  —  ,->e-yL’]  On  use  of  S,  H.  29,  4  c.  —  11.  ’djni]  Peculiar  position, 
Ko.  339  n.  —  12.  dn]  Retaining  ftfltl,  Ko.  (389  p)  makes  this  conditional  in 
form,  but  causal  in  force.  —  uni]  Dr.  (§  1367)  and  Ko.  (415  c)  treat  this  as  an 


*  We.  §  Hi.,  Evv.,  Sim.,  Ke.,  Or. 

t  Cal.,  Pu.  +  Stuck,  Hd.  j|  Cf.  Now. 

H  On  demon-worship,  cf.  Di.  and  Dr.  on  Dt.  3217 ;  Gray,  art.  “  Demons,”  ED. ; 
Che.  on  Ps.  10637 ;  WRS.  Sent.,  v.  Index ;  Baudissin,  Studien  zur  sent.  Rel.  1. 130-36. 

**  5T,  Ke.,  Wu.,  et  at.  ft  U,  Marck,  et  at. 

++ Annals,  v.  III.  R,  10,  2,  Is.  ryflf. ;  cf.  KB.  II.  30  ff.;  KA  T.2  264  b;  Dr.  in 
Hogarth's  Authority  and  Archaeology,  98  f. 
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apodosis  expressing  certain  future.  —  '1!']  On  absence  of  art.,  Ko.  293  a. — 
13.  rwio]  A  good  example  of  the  3  of  price,  or  substitution,  Ko.  332  o.  — 
15.  onriDn]  Adv.  acc.,  Ko.  332  e ;  on  pi.,  Ko.  262  f. 

§  17.  The  utter  destruction  of  Israel.  131'11.  Israel  in  the 
days  of  old  stood  high  ;  but  they  sinned  and  died  ;  and  now  grow 
worse  and  worse  in  their  devotion  to  idols,  treating  them  as  gods 
(L2a.6)  .  therefore,  idolatrous  through  and  through,  they  shall  van¬ 
ish  like  cloud  or  dew,  like  chaff  or  smoke  (2c-8).  It  was  I  who  res¬ 
cued  them  from  Egypt ;  they  have  had  no  other  god  or  saviour. 
It  was  I  who  cared  for  them  in  the  wilderness,  but  the  more 
prosperous  they  became,  the  farther  they  departed  from  me 
(4. 5. 6) .  Therefore  I  will  destroy  them  as  if  I  were  a  wild  beast 
—  jackal,  or  leopard,  or  bear,  or  lion  (7  8).  In  this  impending 
calamity,  O  Israel,  who  will  help  you?  There  will  be  no  king  to 
save  you ;  for  your  kings,  given  in  my  anger,  will  be  taken  away 
in  my  wrath  (9~1]). 

The  unity  of  this  passage  is  evident;  its  symmetrical  structure  is  more 
than  usually  marked.  In  five  strophes  (S +  6-1-8-1-6-)- 8)  announcement 
is  made  of  absolute  destruction.  The  movement  is  trimeter,  with  occasional 
dimeters  and  tetrameters.  Strophe  i  contrasts  the  honored  Israel  of  the  past 
with  the  fallen  Israel  of  the  present,  all  on  account  of  faithlessness  to  Yahweh 
(vs.1-20'6).  Strophe  2  presents  a  picture  of  destruction,  —  an  utter  vanishing 
away,  consequent  on  Israel’s  apostasy  (vs.2c  S).  Strophe  3  contrasts  Yahweh’s 
love  and  care,  as  manifested  in  their  past  history,  with  their  ungrateful  atti¬ 
tude  of  neglect  and  forgetfulness  in  degree  proportionate  to  the  blessings 
granted  them  (vs.4- 6-  6).  Strophe  4  presents  a  second  picture  of  destruction  — 
a  horrible  devouring,  as  of  wild  beasts  (vs.7-8).  Strophe  5  announces  sternly 
that  no  deliverance  will  be  possible,  since  no  leaders  will  remain  to  guide 
them  (vs.9-11).  No  important  modifications  of  the  text  are  involved  in  this 
arrangement. 

1.  1213]  ©  /caret  rbv  \6yov  =  "'?)?;  similarly ’A. —  nm]  ©  5uca.Libp.aTa 
=  npn,  or,  better,  m  (Aramaic)  in  pi.  (Vol.);  2.,  9.  rpbpov,  ’A.  cpphcnv, 
Ss  |ooi  Z|j  =  nrn  with  on  as  subj.  (Seb.).  Gr.  npN(?).  Oort  (ThT.  and 
Em.)  and  Val.  njn.  Hal.  npn.  —  nbu]  S  jocno  =  [mn]Nin  N'tt’j  (Seb.) ; 
similarly  2E.  Read,  with  S  and  Oort,  N'itu  (so  \Ye.,  Gr.,  Val.,  GAS.,  Now., 
Oet.).  Oort  (Em.)  and  Marti,  nbu  —  Nin]  Gr.  rv>n(?).  —  Dti’N'i]  ©  Kal  iBero 
ailrd  =  op'rn  (Vol.).  —  nmi]  Gr.  bidm.  —  2.  nny]  ©  om.  —  Djiano]  ©  xar’ 
tUiva;  Ty  quasi similitudinem  ;  S  =  Dnuoro  (Seb.) ;  cf.  One 

cod.  of  de  R.  oroioro.  Oort  (  ThT.  and  Em.),  foil.  ©,  rnrnno  (so  Gu.,  Loft.)  or 
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n'jono.  Ew.  onions  (so  Gr.,  GAS.,  Oet.,  Now.2).  Hal.  niiona.  Read,  with 
We.,  Val.,  Now.1,  DniionD. —  nSo]  ©  awrereXeaplva  —  nSo;  £  om.  Several 
codd.  of  Kenn.  and  de  R.  iSd,  and  6  codd.  of  Kenn.  dSd  (so  Loft.,  Hal.). — 
DnS]  (3  joins  with  preceding.  Read,  with  Sta.  ( ZAW .  III.  12;  so  Briill, 
Jahrb.  f.  jiid.  Gesch.  u.  Lit.  (1883);  Gr.),  D'hSn,  or,  with  Now.  and  We.3, 
insert  O'.dSn  before  DnS. —  'not]  3  dbaare  =  mot;  2.  dvcridaare;  immolate. 
'r  is  perhaps  a  fragment  of  an  original  line,  oneS  D'nor  djj  ( v.i .).  Gr.  mit(?). 
Ru.  'not,  to  be  taken  with  D'lDN,  which  is  to  be  rendered,  they  assign.  —  din] 
Duhm  ( Theol.  132),  ai(?). —  Jipte”]  ©  iK\e\olira<nv,  with  'jy  as  subj.;  proba¬ 
bly  derived  from  pDtir  (Vol.);  U  adorantes ;  0.  irpoaKW-rjoere;  £  n  A IV). 

—  3.  nyD']  Oort,  nyb'  (so  Gr.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti).  —  poind]  ©  a.7rd  SaKpbuv 
,  1  ,  0  v 

=  poind  (Vol.) ;  A.  a7rd  KarapaKrov;  £  |Zojs  ^0. —  4.  "pnbN]  Foil,  this 
©  inserts :  “  the  one  establishing  the  heavens  and  creating  the  earth,  whose 
hands  created  all  the  host  of  the  heavens,  and  I  did  not  show  them  to  thee  in 
order  that  thou  mightest  follow  after  them;  and  I  led  thee,”  etc.  On  basis  of 
3  and  £  insert  ■pnNXin  neN;  cf.  Oort  ( Em .),  who  inserts  ■pn'Syn  (cf.  1210). — 

5.  -pnjn']  Read,  with  ©,  iirolp.au/6v  ere,  -pn'jn  (so  £,  Seb.,  We.,  Gr.,  Gu.,  Loft., 

GAS.,  Marti);  cf.  ST. —  ymo]  Now.  and  Oet.  insert  "pn'jn  before  'no. — 
niONSn]  3  doLKl/Tip;  U  soliludinis ;  £  }]?  IZ.'uSj-**,  “  a  double  rendering, 

the  latter  being  a  gloss  from  the  Alexandrine  transl.”  (Seb.).  Gr.  niN^n. — 

6.  on’jnno]  ©  Karb.  ras  vopbs  (2.  sg.)  auruv;  £  Oort  ( ThT, 1 

and  Em.) ,  Dn'jnD,  joining  it  with  v.6.  We.,  Now.,  and  Marti,  oniyiD.  Gr. 
on'yiDO.  Hal.  Dn’jn  ^dd. —  iyoe]  S  ora,;  ©  els  ir\e<rpovf)v.  Read,  with  Oort, 
y'oe  (cf.  ©) ;  Oort  offers  an  alternative,  yoeS. —  DoS]  ©pi.  —  7.  mNi]  ©  Kal 
etropai  =  nmtji  (so  also  We.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti).  Gr.  and  GAS.  mso.  —  ntPN] 
Read,  with  ©,  ’ Xaavpluv,  -vutn  (so  jcF,  We.,  Val.,  Now.,  Oet.).  Briill,  Gr., 
Meinhold,  Now.2,  and  Marti,  nptrN  (cf.  Je.  5®).  Hal.  dpic'n.  — 8.  Sloe]  Oort, 
foil.  ©  and  U,  nSioe.  —  DboNi]  ©  Kal  KaraepdyovraL  avrobs  =  D^ni  (so  also 
Oort,  ThT.  and  Em.;  Gu.,  Now.,  Marti).  <S  =  dSon'1  or  dSdni  (Seb.), 

with  N'oS  as  subj.  — De]  Meinhold,  Now.2,  and  Marti  om.  —  N'obo]  ©  iKvpvoi 
Spvpov  =  N^oSo  (Aramaicizing,  Cappellus),  or  N'oS  (Schleusner),  or  D'l'DO  (so 
also  Oort,  ThT.  and  Em. ;  Gu.,  Now.),  or  ijn  n'DO  (Oet.,  Marti);  £  om.  0. — 
9.  One  cod.  of  de  R.  om.  v.9.  —  pnne]  Read,  with  ©,  rij  5t aipdopp  oov,  pnne 
(so  GAS.);  TS  perditio  tua ;  £  Val.  rpnne  (so  Gu.,  Now.,  Oet., 

Hal.,  Marti).  Gr.  pnnea.  — puyo  'o 'd]  One  cod.  of  Kenn.  om.  'D.  ©  rls 

(3o rifft/tret.  =  [']]iryi  'D  (so  also  Oort,  ThT.  and  Em.;  Gr.,  Val.,  Gu.,  GAS., 
Now.).  Read,  with  £,  alia,  pnryD  'p,  cf.  Ps.  1 1 S7  (so  also  Seb., 

Scholz,  Dr.  Exp.  3d  ser.  V.  260  f.;  Hal.).  '0  may  be  taken  as  a  remnant  of 
'DIN  (cf.  Now.).  Oet.  ryniyo  'D  (cf.  Marti,  rpiyo  'D  'o).  — 10.  ’.in]  Read,  with 
3£,  n'N  (so  most  comm.).  —  niqn]  ©  outos.  —  Soo]  jg  =  S01  (so  also  Houtsma, 
We.;  Oort,  ThT.  and  Em.;  Val.,  Gu.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti).  IL  et  in 
omnibus.  Gr.  Sod. — "piy]  Gr.  p'nx.  Houtsma,  tyne  (so  Oort,  ThT.  and 
Em.;  We.,  Val.,  Gu.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti).  —  p'DDei]  ©  Kpiv6.ru  ere 
=  pace'  (Vol.)j  £  sg.;  so  Arab,  and  some  codd.  of  de  R.  Read,  with 
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Houtsma,  (so  Oort,  ThT.  and  Em.-,  We.,  Gu.,  GAS.,  Xow.,  Marti). 

Val.  and  Oet.  qtacch.  Gr.  riaarn.  Hal.  transposes  to  precede  -p-iy  Sro. 
—  miN  nc’.x]  5$  =  mcNi  'jars  nSxa>  (Seb.).  —  a'-ia’i] 

=  sg.  —  11.  jriK]  ©  k al  eSwKa  (  =  into);  so  £j. —  npNi]  S  =  mnpsn; 
3L  et  habuisti. —  ’mayo]  1L  in  impetu  tuo. 

XIII.  1.  When  Ephraim  used  to  speak,  men  trembled~\  The 
many  interpretations  of  this  line  may  be  classified  in  three  lists  : 
(i)  Those  which  make  rm  an  apodosis,  following  the  tem¬ 
poral  clause  expressed  by  an  infinitive  with  a  preposition,  “  When 
Ephraim  spoke  (or  used  to  speak,  referring  to  the  time  of 
Ephraim’s  prosperity,  e.g.  in  the  time  of  the  judges*),  there 
was  trembling,”  J  i.e.  respect  for  him,  reverence  in  his  pres¬ 
ence  ;  cf.  Is.  5  215.  (2)  Those  in  which  nni  as  an  infinitive  or 

participle  (nrh)  is  made  to  modify  the  infinitive  "Q"i  as  an 
object  or  adverbial  accusative,  the  next  line  serving  as  apodo¬ 
sis.  Here  belong  the  renderings  :  “  When  Ephraim  spake  stam¬ 
meringly,”  |  or  “  spake  confusion,  ambiguously,  etc.”  §  (i.e.  when 
Jeroboam  introduced  the  calf-worship);  “when  Ephraim  spake 
trembling  ”  ||  (i.e.  humbly) ;  “  when  Ephraim  spake  of  revolt  ” 
(i.e.  alarm,  uproar,  the  opposite  of  Dlbw).  (3)  Those  in  which 
change  of  text  has  been  suggested  for  rm  (v.s.),  e.g.  “judg¬ 
ment,”  or  “decree,”**  “truth,” ff  “ knowledge,”  “terror.”  §§ 
Nowack’s  statement  that  (x)  is  grammatically  impossible,  and 
is  devoid  of  good  meaning,  is  too  strong.  It  furnishes  a  fair 
meaning,  and,  although  unusual,  is  permissible ;  cf.  Gn.  (if 
rk’w  be  correct ;  cf.  Gunkel).  —  He  was  a  prince  in  Israel ]  Read¬ 
ing  kt:  for  Kir;  of  £H2u  By  some  this  is  made  (v.s.)  the  apodo¬ 
sis  of  the  preceding  line,  e.g.  “when  he  exalted  himself  in  Israel” 
(i.e.  made  effort  to  get  the  ascendancy;  ||  ||  or,  “they  rose  to  the 
exalted  position  which  their  prophet-ancestors  foreshadowed,”  cf. 
Gn.  4922'26mi)  ;  by  others,  as  a  parallel  line,  whether  used  in  the 
good***  or  bad  tff  sense.  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  clear  that  these 
lines,  in  contrast  with  the  following  (cf.  Jini?,  v.2) ,  describe  Ephraim 

*  Hi.  f  Cal.,  Bauer,  Hi.,  Sim.,  Or.,  GAS.,  Marti.  +  Mich.  §  Ma. 

||  Pococke,  Pu. ;  cf.  Che.  “  when  the  Ephraimites  in  trembling  accents  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  divine  call  (215),  etc." 

HEw.  ft  Gr.  §$  Hal.  f <1  Che.  ftt  Ma.,  Ew. 

**  <E.  ++  Oort.  i)||  Hi.  ***  Or. 
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in  the  glory  of  his  past,  before  his  fall,  —  a  time  when  he  needed 
only  to  speak  to  produce  awe  among  his  fellow-tribes,  —  when  he 
stood  highest  in  the  nation,  the  prince.  This,  in  the  prophet’s 
mind,  was  either  in  the  days  of  the  judges  (Ju.  8lf-  121),  or  in 
those  of  Jeroboam  I.  when  the  people  took  a  retrograde  step  in 
religion ;  or  he  refers  more  indefinitely  to  the  general  position 
always  occupied  in  the  past  by  Ephraim,  as  shown  in  its  furnishing 
leaders  like  Joshua  and  in  its  acknowledged  supremacy  through¬ 
out  its  history.  —  Then  he  became  guilty  through  Baal,  and  died~\ 
On  DtPK,  cf.  io2.  Ephraim  became  guilty  through  accepting  Baal- 
ideas,  and  thus  contaminating  the  purer  form  of  his  earlier  reli¬ 
gion.  This  corruption  came  about  when,  giving  no  heed  to  the 
spiritual  conceptions  of  the  prophets,  they  devoted  themselves  to 
the  realistic  worship  of  Yahweh  in  accordance  with  rites  borrowed 
from  their  Canaanitish  neighbors  (213-16).  He  died,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  in  so  far  as  it  concerned  his  place  in  the  progress 
of  religious  thought  (cf.  Pr.  913  1  Tim.  5s).  Each  step  in  this 
direction  was  a  step  nearer  death  as  a  nation.  Ephraim,  in 
Hosea’s  time,  had  been  dying  for  a  long  time.  The  moment  of 
actual  death  was  now  not  far  distant.  Such  was  early  Israel  and 
later  Israel.  —  2.  And  now  they  continue  to  jzzz]  The  Israel  of  the 
prophet’s  time  is  no  better ;  they,  too,  sin ;  in  fact,  they  continue 
to  sin ;  they  keep  up  the  national  retrogression.  And  then  the 
prophet  gives  in  detail  the  several  actions  which  constitute  this 
sin.  Two  quite  distinct  cults  are  here  treated  as  one,  the  Baal- 
cult  and  the  image-cult.  —  And  they  make  for  themselves  molten 
gods  from  their  silver ]  As  early  as  in  the  smaller  book  of  the 
Covenant  (Ex.  3417)  there  had  been  prohibition  of  the  “  molten 
gods.”  In  Isaiah’s  time  (2s)  the  land  came  to  be  full  of  idols, 
and,  in  the  later  days  of  Isaiah,  Hezekiah  (2  K.  184)  undertook  to 
root  them  out.  The  history  of  the  relation  of  the  prophets  and 
sages  to  the  image  worship  is  a  most  interesting  one.  This  pas¬ 
sage  is  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  long  list  of  such  utterances.*  It 
is  always  to  be  remembered  that  the  stage  of  image  worship  in 


*  Cf.  George  F.  Moore,  arts,  on  "  Idol  ”  and  “  Idolatry  and  Primitive  Religion," 
EB.  2146-58 ;  P.  Scholz,  Gotzendienst  und  Zauberwesen  bei  den  alien  Hebrdern  und 
den  benachbarten  Volkern  (1877)  1  Baudissin,  Studien  zur  Bern.  Eel.  I.  84;  WRS. 
Sent.  204. 
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the  development  of  religion  is  a  late  one.  With  the  attitude 
of  the  Hebrew  prophets  towards  image  worship,  and  the  actual 
historical  results  of  that  attitude,  may  be  compared  the  similar 
attitude  of  the  earliest  Greek  philosophers,  together  with  the  lack 
of  any  such  results.*  —  Idols  according  to  their  own  ?nodel~\  Read¬ 
ing  droi&ro.  “  understanding,”  if  retained,  must  be  under¬ 

stood  as  used  sarcastically.  <£>,  “  according  to  their  figure,”  and 
(&¥<&  favor  the  rendering  adopted  above.  Other  readings  ( v.s .) 
vary  but  slightly.  —  Smiths'  work,  all  of  it~\  This  is  the  point  of 
real  importance ;  there  is  nothing  divine  about  it ;  the  whole 
affair  is  human.}  —  To  such  they  say :  O  God~\  D'H^K  is  to  be 
read  either  as  a  substitute}  for  onb,  or  directly  before  Dr6.§ 
This  seems  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  “idk,  and  is 
justified  by  the  similarity  of  the  letters  in  D nb  and  D'nbK. 
Others  reach  the  same  result  by  allowing  D'nDX  to  stand  with¬ 
out  an  object  (cf.  Ps.  4s)  ;  e.g.  “to  such  they  speak  !  ”  ||  while 
ordinarily  these  words  have  been  closely  connected  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  clause :  e.g.  “  to  even  these  speak  men  who  sacrifice, 
etc.,” or  “they  say  to  one  another  while  they  sacrifice,  etc.”** 
This  statement  concerning  the  ascription  of  deity  to  human  handi¬ 
work  is  the  climax  in  the  prophet’s  representation  of  Ephraim’s 
sin.  What,  indeed,  could  be  more  heinous?  With  this  the  stro¬ 
phe  closes.  Those  interpretations  which  join  with  this  line  those 
that  follow  fail  to  show  a  correct  understanding  of  the  logical 
structure  of  the  piece.  —  With  a  people  sacrificing  to  demons ] 
fflcIE  is  impossible.  Since  ppiU'  G'biV  0*1K  furnishes  an  admirable 
meaning,  and  complies  with  the  demands  of  the  measure,  it  is  to 
be  accepted.}}  This  leaves  TOT  as  the  only  fragment  of  a  com¬ 
plete  line  requiring  three  words.  The  meaning  of  this  last  line 
must  have  been  synonymous  with  that  of  the  line  beginning  with 
DTK.  In  view  of  the  parallelism  thus  required,  and  of  1 211,  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  suggest  D'ttub  D'rtDl  DU.  It  was  easy  for  DU  to  have  dropped 
out  when  note  is  made  of  the  several  preceding  words,  ending  in 
D'_  and  0H_  ;  furthermore,  O'liub  precedes  a  word  not  dissimilar 
in  form,  OtX.  Perhaps  little  can  be  said  for  this  conjecture,  but 


*  Welcker,  Griechische  Gotterlehrc,  II.  114!. 

f  Marti  om.  the  phrase  n1?:)  .  .  .  deded  as  a  later  substitute  for  the  original  text. 
}  Sta.,  Briill,  Gr.  §  We.,  Now.  ||  Che.,  GAS.  H  Ew.  **  Cal.  ft  So  Ru. 
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certainly  as  much  as  for  the  many  efforts  hitherto  made  to  meet 
the  difficulties  in  this  passage.  Some  of  these  are:  (i)  “they 
say  to  one  another,  sacrificers  of  men,  let  them  kiss,  etc. ;  ”  *  i.e. 
the  absurdity  of  sacrificing  men  and  worshipping  calves  is  derided. 
(2)  “Those  among  men  who  sacrifice,  let  them  kiss  the  calves,”  f 
this  construction  being  similar  to  that  found  in  Is.  2919  Jb.  3127  Mi.  5s 
1  K.  1918.  In  the  latter  case,  the  emphasis  rests  upon  the  absurdity 
involved  in  human  beings  paying  homage  to  calves.  Ewald’s  con¬ 
nection  of  these  words  with  those  preceding  is  interesting ;  viz.  to 
even  these  speak  men  who,  etc. ;  cf.  also  Keil’s  discussion.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  first  of  these  general  interpretations,  it  is  to  be  said 
that  ( a )  calf-worship  and  human  sacrifice  were  never  combined ; 
(b)  human  sacrifice  did  not  exist  in  Israel  until  much  later  than 
Hosea’s  time,  J  viz.  that  of  Ahaz  ;  (<:)  this  erroneous  interpretation 
originated  with  (§,  and  has  influenced  commentators  up  to  modern 
times ;  (d)  the  prophet  would  hardly  have  treated  human  sacri¬ 
fice  in  such  a  fashion.  Concerning  the  second  interpretation,  it 
is  to  be  said  that  ( a )  the  passages  cited  are  not  satisfactory 
analogies,  and  ( b )  the  awkwardness  of  the  expression,  thus  inter¬ 
preted,  is  very  great.  §  Concerning  both  interpretations,  it  may 
be  said  that  (a)  no  adequate  sense  is  conveyed ;  (b)  the  paral¬ 
lelism,  elsewhere  scrupulously  observed,  is  ignored ;  (e)  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  strophic  structure  are  not  met  (cf.  Ruben  and 
Duhm  ;  v.s.).  ||  —  With  men  kissing  calves ]  A  second  circumstan¬ 
tial  clause  strictly  parallel  with  the  preceding  one.  For  various 
interpretations,  v.s.  The  kiss  was  a  token  of  homage  or  adora¬ 
tion,  and  is  referred  to  in  the  case  of  kings  (Ps.  212),  and,  as  here, 
idols  (1  K.  1918  Jb.  3 127) -If  From  the  last  passage,  we  learn  that 
it  was  customary  to  kiss  the  hand  towards  the  idol.  —  3.  There¬ 
fore  they  shall  be  like  the  morning  cloud,  and  like  the  dew  that 
early  passes  away~\  A  repetition,  word  for  word,  of  64b  (v.s.),  but 


*  V,  Rashi,  Theod.,  Jer.,  Cal.,  Mich.,  Stuck,  Schro.,  Umb.,  Hi.,  Wti.,  BDB. 
t  S,  AV.,  RV.,  Ki.,  Marck,  Ma.,  Ros.,  Mau.,  Eich.,  Ew.,  Sim.,  Pu.,  Ke.,  Che., 
GAS.,  We.,  Now. 

I  On  human  sacrifice,  v.  Kamphausen,  Das  Verhaltnis  d.  Menschenopfers  z.  isr. 
Rel. ;  on  Molech-worship,  v.  arts.  "  Molech  ”  in  DB.  and  EB.  §  Cf.  Or. 

||  Cf.  Marti's  suggestion  to  (i)  om.  'cn  onS  O'nhs  as  a  gloss,  thus  leaving  on 
din  tot,  they  are  sacrificers  of  men,  as  the  original  text;  or  (2)  point  dWon,  i.e. 
they  are  Amontes,  sacrificers  of  men.  11  Cf.  We.  SK.  III.  105. 
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this  is  no  ground  for  omitting  it  here,  as  is  done  by  Nowack. 
The  quadruple  figure  (cf.  the  following)  is  very  striking.  These 
lines,  moreover,  are  demanded  to  complete  the  structure  of  the 
strophe.  —  Like  the  chaff  which  whirleth  up  from  the  threshing- 
floor ]  Cf.  Is.  i7I34i15f-  Ps.  i4.  The  threshing-floor  was  usually 
situated  on  an  eminence  which  the  wind  would  easily  strike  (cf. 
i  S.  1922  ((H)  2  S.  2418  2  Ch.  31).*  The  active  form,  fH “irb', 
is  satisfactory,  and  need  not  be  changed  to  the  passive  ( v.s .). 
—  And  like  smoke  from  the  window ]  nsnK,  used  of  the  win¬ 
dows  of  heaven,  whence  comes  rain  (Gn.  711  2  K.  7- 19  Mai.  310), 
occurs  also  of  the  openings  of  a  dove-cote  (Is.  608),  of  the  eyes 
(Ec.  123)  ;  and  here,  of  the  latticed  opening  ox  window  through 
which  smoke  escapes.  The  comparison  is  not  found  elsewhere. 
The  strophe,  as  a  whole,  is  very  strong.  This  people,  sacrificing 
to  demons  and  kissing  calves,  shall  become  nothing,  just  like  the 
cloud,  the  dew,  the  chaff,  and  the  smoke.  —  4.  And  it  was  /,  the 
Lord  thy  God,  who  brought  thee  up  from  the  land  of  Egypt)  i.e.  I 
do  not  forget,  in  thus  threatening  total  extinction,  that  it  was  I 
who  brought  them  into  existence  as  a  nation.  For  other  refer¬ 
ences  among  the  prophets  to  the  Egyptian  residence,  cf.  215  f 
111  Am.  210  31  97  Mi.  64  Is.  io26  n16,  etc.  Who  brought  thee  up  is 
from  J5  and  (H.  (@  inserts  much  additional  material  after  thy  God 
(v.s.).  —  And  a  god  besides  me  thou  knowest  not)  Cf.  Dt.  3212. 
The  meaning  becomes  clearer  from  the  parallel  line ;  it  is  God 
as  saviour,  deliverer,  that  is  meant;  i.e.  Israel  has  received 
no  favors  from  any  other  god.  It  may  not  be  assumed  that 
Hosea  believed  in  the  existence  of  only  one  God.  At  all  events, 
this  expression  does  not  show  this.  He  says,  however,  that  no 
other  god  has  exerted  his  power  on  behalf  of  Israel.  —  Nor  has 
there  been  a  saviour  except  me ]  A  poetic  parallel  of  the  preceding 
line.  —  5.  Lt  was  7  who  shepherded  thee  in  the  wilderness ]  This 
reading  follows  (@  and  J5  (v.s.).  Ltwas  L  who  knew  thee  (cf.  Am.  f 
Is.  58s  Na.  i7  Ps.  7311  1443)  is  a  common  expression  =  show  favor, 
cf.  Ps.  i6;  but  its  use  of  Israel  in  the  preceding  line  seems  to 
justify  this  slight  change  of  text.  This,  too,  seems  to  be  presup¬ 
posed  in  v.6.  Nowack  allows  1  knew  thee  to  remain  in  this  line, 


*  Cf.  Now.  Arch.  I,  232;  Benz.  Arch.  209;  DB.  I.  50;  EB.  82 f. 
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and  supplies,  for  the  sake  of  the  parallel,  I  shepherded  thee,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  line.  — In  the  land  of  drought ]  Cf.  Dt.  S15. 
rrcxbn,  drought,  occurs  only  here  (v.i.).  —  6.  {But)  when  they  fed, 
they  filled  themselves  full ]  This  reading  connects  r'-it'  (for  lmw) 
with  the  preceding  verb,  as  a  strengthening  infinitive  absolute.  So 
bounteous  was  the  supply  furnished  that  Israel,  although  filling 
himself  to  the  full,  failed  to  recognize  the  source  of  the  supply 
(2®  47  io1;  cf.  Dt.  8llf'  3120  3215  1S).  This  is  expressed  most 
pathetically  in  the  next  line  :  And  their  heart  was  lifted  up  ;  con¬ 
sequently  they  forgot  me]  The  history  is  thus  epitomized  of  the 
evil  results  which  often  flow  from  prosperity;*  cf.  814  Is.  1710. 
—  7.  And  so  I  will  he  to  them  like  a  lion']  Because  they  have 
forgotten  me  in  the  pride  of  their  heart,  I  will  treat  them  as 
a  lion  treats  his  prey ;  cf.,  for  a  similar  expression,  514.  Some 
prefer  to  render  I  have  become,  with  reference  to  the  fact  that 
the  punishment  has  already  been  inflicted  (78"10),  but  has  the 
future ;  the  imperfect  with  waw  consecutive  may  =  prophetic 
perfect,  or  the  word  may  be  pointed  (v.s.)  rriRi.  —  Like  a  leop¬ 
ard  on  the  way  to  Assyria]  If  “T.X  is  pointed  as  in  fHC ,  Yahweh 
is  represented  as  concealed  upon  the  way,  ready  to  jump  or  leap 
uponf  (cf.  Je.  5s6,  but  this  is  doubtful]:)  the  passing  traveller. § 
According  to  and  IT,  some  Mss.  and  certain  editions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  {v.i.),  the  word  should  be  pointed  “Wtrx,  and  be 
rendered  “  to  Assyria.”  ||  Cheyne’s  objection  to  this  translation, 
that  “  the  prophet  has  now  to  deal  with  the  disease  itself,  not  with 
a  mere  symptom,”  seems  hardly  to  meet  the  case.  With  “  on  the 
way  to  Assyria”  may  be  compared  the  more  common  treatment 
of  narr  "pi  (69).  The  strongest  argument  for  treating  lirx  as  a 
verb  is  the  parallelism ;  but  {v.s.)  the  meaning  required  here  is 
hardly  to  be  derived  from  1W,  and  besides,  ntf  (v.8)  seems  to 
require  something  more  definite  than  "pi  bu.  —  8.  /  will  fall 
upon  them  like  a  bear  robbed  of  its  young]  Cf.  La.  310  2  S.  1 7s.  — 
And  will  tear  the  enclosure  of  their  hearts]  i.e.  the  breast.  —  And 
there  I  will  devour  them  like  a  lion]  v.s.  for  the  various  sugges¬ 
tions  for  (®.  Evidently  the  line  was  treated  by  (5  like  the  following 

*  Marti  om.  61  as  a  gloss.  J  Cf.  Giesebrecht  and  Duhm  in  loc. 

t  So  GAS.  1.  p.  305,  note  4.  §  So  Ew.t  Hd.,  Sim.,  Pu.,  Ke.,  Or.,  GAS. 

(1  So  Stuck,  Hi.,  We.,  Val.,  Now.,  Oet. ;  cf.  de  Rossi's  Mss.  (16). 
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line,  “  and  lions  shall  devour  them,”  the  personal  “  I  ”  being  aban¬ 
doned.  —  While  wild  beasts  tear  them ]  A  circumstantial  clause.  — 
9.  I  am  thy  destruction,  O  Israel.  Yea,  who  is  thy  help  l]  This 
reading  is  gained  by  two  slight  changes  in  the  text  ( v.s. ).  “[nrur 
may  be  pointed  so  as  to  be  read  as  perfect  3d  masc.  “he  has 
destroyed  thee  *  or  perfect  1st  sg.  “  I  have  destroyed  thee,”  or 
“  I  destroy  thee.”  f  It  has  also  been  taken  as  a  noun  with  2d 
person  suffix  “  thy  destruction  ==  thou  hast  destroyed  thyself,”  |  or 
with  the  following  '3  as  a  remnant  of  '3:x  (cf.  Nowack),  “I  am 
thy  destruction.”  Still  another  group  of  interpreters  have  made 
the  following  clause  the  subject ;  §  viz.  “  it  has  destroyed  thee,  that 
(thou  art)  against  me,  etc.”  (v.i.).  According  to  Kimchi  it  is 
the  calf  which  has  wrought  the  destruction.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
1  st  person  is  to  be  preferred  as  continuing  the  person  already  in 
use.  The  perfect  is  prophetic.  The  logical  relationship  of  this 
clause  is  thus  clear :  when  I  destroy  thee,  as  I  am  now  about  to 
do,  who  then  is  to  be  thy  help  ?  ('3  for  '3 ;  v.s.) .  *3  may  be 

taken  (v.s.)  for  ’3JK,  or  as  the  particle  of  asseveration,  yea,  then  ; 
(5  and  £>  are  so  clear  on  this  reading  that  we  may  not  doubt  it.  || 
Oettli’s  pointing  T“!Ti7,  “thy  helper,”  does  not  affect  the  sense. 
3  =  “  in  the  capacity  of”  or  “in  the  character  of,”  the  so-called  3 
essentiae Ewald’s  translation,  “that  (thou)  to  me,  (i.e.  to  thy 
help  !)  becomest  unfaithful”  (these  last  words  to  be  supplied,  the 
abruptness  being  attributed  to  the  “  laboring  voice,  interrupted  by 
sobs”),  is  an  interesting  but  ineffectual  effort  toward  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  this  sentence.  The  verse,  as  read  above,  is  strictly 
in  accord  with  the  context.  Who  is  to  help  thee  ?  (cf.  Ex.  184: 
for  the  God  of  my  father  was  my  help,  lit.  was  in  or  as  my  help). 
No  one.  — 10.  Where  is  thy  king  now  ?\  Reading  ,TK  for  ViX 
(v.s.).**  The  renderings,  “  I  will  be  thy  king,”  ff  “Woe  to  thy 
king,”  1 1  do  not  accord  with  what  follows.  The  question  calls  for 
a  negative  answer ;  this,  however,  does  not  mean  that  Israel’s 


*  Cal.,  Che.,  GAS.  t  S,  Bauer,  Now.,  Oet.,  Hal.  £  Hd. 

§  Hi.,  Ew.,  Sim.,  Ke.,  Or.,  RV. 

||  Dr.  {Exp.  3d  ser.  V.  260  f.)  points  out  in  detail  the  difficulties  of  this  passage, 
and  translates  :  “  Thou  art  destroyed,  O  Israel,  for  who  is  there  as  thy  help  ?  " 

H  Cf.  De.  on  Ps.  352.  **  0ST0T,  Pococke.  Ew.,  Hi.,  Hd.,  Pu.,  Ke.,  Or.,  ei  at, 

tt  Cal.  ££  Ma. 
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kings  have  passed  away,  that  kings  no  longer  sit  upon  the  throne ; 
but  rather  that  they  are  powerless  to  help.  On  K1£X,  v.i.  —  That 
he  may  save  thee]  This  is  to  be  closely  connected  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  closes  the  first  line.  The  accentuation  in  is 

wrong.  —  Or  all  thy  princes  that  they  may  rule  thee  ?]  This  line, 
following  Houtsma  ( v.s .),  is  the  poetic  equivalent  of  the  preceding, 
matching  it  in  every  particular.  —  Those  of  whom  thou  hast  said] 
At  different  times  in  the  history  of  the  northern  kingdom  when  new 
dynasties  were  established.*  —  Give  me  kings  and  princes]  Other 
passages  in  which  Hosea  refers  to  the  kings  are  73ff-  84-10  io715.f 
— 11.  I  give  thee  kings  in  my  anger']  The  imperfect  here  is  fre¬ 
quentative  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  past ;  but  the  history  is 
still  in  progress.  — And  I  take  them  away  in  my  wrath]  The 
history  of  the  northern  dynasties  has  been  one  the  only  interpre¬ 
tation  of  which  must  mean  divine  displeasure.  Israel’s  experiment 
had  proven  to  be  a  failure.  “  Indulged  self-will  brought  with  it 
its  own  punishment,  —  hardening  of  the  heart  in  apostasy.  Thus 
our  passage  seems  to  mediate  between  the  two  different  views  of 
Jeroboam’s  act  presented  in  i11  and  i  K.  n29"39.  In  one  sense 
Yahweh  ‘  gave  ’ ;  in  another  he  ‘  gave  not.’  ”  J 

1.3]=  quum,  3  =  quando,  in  expressions  of  time;  GK.  164^;  Ko.  401  k-n. 
The  inf.  here  refers  to  the  past;  Ko.  216.  —  nm]  For  form,  cf.  nnn,  Jb.  621; 
Lag.  BN.  173  ;  Ko.  II.  i.  p.  68  ;  Sta.  §199  <5;  Barth,  NB.  7  b  ;  Ew.8  p.  384  ; 

No.  Aland.  Gramm,  p.  116.  Cognate  words  are:  Aram,  xn'rn  =  trembling; 

o  .  T 

Aral),  yr.fl,  =  trembling ;  aan  =  terror,  Je.  49s4.  —  2.  icon]  Although  sep¬ 
arated  from  1  by  nnj?,  the  force  of  1  really  continues  ;  H.  24,  3  b ;  Ko.  368  h. — 
Dn* 1?]  With  reflex,  force,  Ko.  28;  GK.  135  i.  —  P3D3]  From  30;  =  pour  out; 
hence  *d  =  molten  metal,  molten  image.  —  ouana]  So  £H®;  on  form,  GK.  91  e; 
Ew.8  p.  645.  For  similar  interchanges  of  3  and  c,  Ko.  330  0.  —  Q'asy]  On  d.  f. 
in  3,  GK.  93  ee.  —  nba]  Qcrl,  'Sd;  perhaps  referring  to  naoa,  or  aSr,  refer¬ 
ring  to  0'35!>’,  should  be  adopted  (w.r.).  —  anS]  Refers  logically  to  naan,  but 
grammatically  to  x?;  Ko.  3492.  —  ana«]  For  cases  in  which  pen  is  used 
absolutely,  i.e.  without  an  obj.,  cf.  Gn.  4s  Ex.  1928. —  'nar]  Explained  by 
GK.  128  /  as  a  gen.  of  genus ;  by  Ko.  337  d as  an  appositional  gen.;  but  vj. 
—  3.  a'3!PD]  On  subordination  of  ptcp.,  GK.  120  g-,  treated  as  ptcp.  circ.  cl. 
by  Ko.  412  c. — 4.  ’nSu]  Lit.  =  with  the  removal  of;  cf.  2  S.  q22  Ps.  1882 


*  Marti  om.  this  and  foil,  clause  as  a  gloss. 

t  On  the  relation  of  1  S.  8s <•  as  the  basis  of  this,  cf.  Sellin,  Beitragc,  II.  185. 

I  Che.  in  loc. 
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Is.  45s-21  64s.  On  the  obsolete  ending  (cf.  'p^b),  cf.  GK.  go  m. — 
5.  niONhn]  Only  here;  pi.  intens.;  GK.  124  e;  Ko.  348  a.  —  6.  P'y-io]  Ver¬ 
bal  noun  =  inf.;  Ko.  233  d.  —  iy3C”i]  1  cons,  marks  apodosis,  in  continuation 
of  an  inf.  cstr. ;  Ko.  366  h.  —  ,JinDa’]  On  _  in  stative  vb.,  GK.  43  a.  —  7.  P3] 

On  poetical  form,  GK.  103  k.  —  8.  3iJ  On  gender,  cf.  GK.  122  e;  Ko.  247//, 

s,  ' 

and  253  a;  cojitra,  Ew.8  §  175  a.  —  toiO]  Cf.  Assyr.  labbu  ;  Arab.  5 ; 
Lag.  BN.  93;  Erman,  ZDMG.  XLVI.  1 1 3 ;  Hommel,  Saugethiere,  28S  f. — 
9.  'r]  On  its  function  as  connecting  protasis  and  apod.,  cf.  Ko.  415/.  —  '3] 
=  'D  ;  on  confusion  of  3  and  c,  Ko.  330  m.  —  10.  nibs]  Renders  question 
more  vivid;  GK.  150/;  Ko.  353  s.  — 11.  pSc]  On  frequency  of  collective 
usage,  GK.  123;  Ko.  254.  —  npNi]  The  impf.  with  simple  1  to  express  the 
frequentative  idea. 

§  18.  Ephraim  condemned  to  Sheol.  1312'16.  Ephraim’s  sin 
is  complete ;  judgment  approaches,  but  he  is  unprepared ;  he 
cannot  escape  from  the  calamity  which  is  bearing  down  upon  him. 
Shall  I,  now,  rescue  him  from  this  certain  death?  No  !  it  is  too 
late;  let  Shed's  plagues  attack  him.  I  will  no  more  show  com¬ 
passion.  To  Ephraim,  although  heretofore  fruitful,  an  east  wind 
will  bring  drought  and  death  ;  all  precious  things  shall  be  carried 
away  by  the  foreign  invader.  Samaria  must  suffer  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  rebellion  against  Yahweh,  viz.,  sword  and  horrible 
destruction. 

This  section  bears  all  the  marks  of  unity,  and  is  taken  as  a  separate 
address  by  many  modern  commentators  (eg.  We.,  Now.,  Marti).  Some,  on 
the  other  hand,  connect  it  closely  with  I31_u  (Ew.,  Or.,  Che.,  GAS.).  It  is 
true  the  general  subject  is  the  same,  but,  after  all,  this  is  the  subject  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  book.  There  are  four  strophes  of  trimeter  movement, 
with  6  +  5  6  +  5  lines.  The  elegiac  measure  is  strongly  marked  ;  while 

in  strophe  4  the  dimeter  is  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  adaptation  to  the 
terrible  content  of  the  poem.  Strophe  1  announces  the  end,  the  judgment, 
and  the  collapse  of  Israel.  Strophe  2  pictures  a  momentary  reconsideration, 
which  results  in  a  reannouncement  more  direful  than  before.  Strophe  3  puts 
the  matter  in  a  more  exact  form,  destruction  by  drought,  by  foreign  invasion. 
Strophe  4  explains  that  it  is  on  account  of  Israel’s  sin,  viz.  rebellion,  that  the 
sword  and  war  will  blot  them  out  of  existence. 

12.  mx]  ©  avarpo<p^v  (taken  as  obj.  of  npN,  v.11).  — 13.  Nin]  Now.  torn 
(so  Marti). — non  n1?  p]  <3  vlis  crov  6  <ppbvip.os\  b  must  be  corrected  to  ou  (so 
Cappellus,  Schleusner,  Vol.;  cf.  Oet.,  who  also  om.  <rou).  interprets  the  clause 
as  causal.  —  ry  '3]  ©  om.  py;  USE®  =  nny  ’0  (so  also  Scholz,  Seb.,  Gu.(?)). 
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Oort  ( ThT .  and  Em.),  nj>3  (so  Gr.,  Now.,  Marti).  Oet.  nj?3  vs.  Hal.  npp. 

—  id;?']  Gr.  ray1.  —  n3tt>D3]  ©  h  awTpifixi  =  F  in  contritione ,  both  literal  or 
etymological  renderings.  Gr.  and  Now.  i3t£'D3.  Hal.  t3SB'D3.  —  3U3]  1L  filio- 
rum  tuorum.  Gr.  transposes  to  precede  x?  (cf.  2  K.  193).  Now.  om. — 
14.  mcx]  ©  pticrofML  k al,  “perhaps  ©  read  D  as  1”  (Vol.).  —  'nx]  Read, 
with  ©<55,  rrx  (so  Gr.);  ’A.,  2.  eaop-ai;  0.  Kai  earcu;  so  @E.  F  ero. —  l'i3i] 
Many  codd.  of  de  R.  have  sg.;  cf.  ©,  0.  17  SIktj  aov  —  pn  (Vol.,  Loft.); 
$  ^2.a£|;  F  mors  tua.  Oet.  qnrn.  Hal.  pp3p. — “j 3 top ]  ©  rt>  Karpov  aov; 
’A.  Srjyp.oL  aov;  2.  aK-qSLa  aov ;  0.  -n-Xr/yh  aov  ;  F  morsus  tuus ;  <5  -A2-££xaJx  — - 
Dm]  Hi.  om.  Gr.  D'nm  (cf.  u8).  Hal.  Dnp. — 15.  jo]  Gardner,  pj>  (foun¬ 
tain).  Gr.  Q'J3(?).  Read,  with  We.  p33  (so  Val.,  Now.,  Oet.).  —  D'nx]  Oort 
{ThT.  and  E?n.),  inx  (so  We.,  Val.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti).  Gr.  D'nxi(?).  BDB. 
D'nx.  Gardner,  D"n.  Read,  with  We.,  -inn  D'D. —  xno  ]  ©  diaareXel  =  mo1 
(Schleusner,  Vol.;  so  also  Seb.,  Gr.) ;  so  F  dividet ;  and  55  ^_*.cpsJ. — 
N13']  ©  tirdfci  =  x'3'  (Vol.;  so  also  Gr.),  with  •'  as  subj.;  so  F;  similarly 
5C.  —  nbp]  ©  iir  avrbv  —  v'ry;  so  Arab.;  £5  ^*xl ssZ.  —  a>)3’]  ©  ava^pavei 
=  t£>'3i'  (so  TBSb,  We.,  Gr.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Marti).  Read  Bta'\ —  mpc]  ©F55  pi. 

—  3nn']  ©  b^eprip-oiaei  =  3'im;  so  F  desolabit  (so  also  We.,  Gr.,  Now.,  Marti). 

—  lJ'JJD]  ©3  pi.  —  hdc>']  ©  Kara^ripavei,  probably  a  misreading  for  Kara^aveX, 
due  to  previous  aval;.  (Vol.,  fol.  Bahrdt).  Gr.  Bi'3‘". —  mix]  ©  =  ‘nicx  (so  also 
Oort,  Gu.).  Gr.  px.  Read  nrx;  cf.  GAS.  —  S3]  Gr.  S31.  —  'S3]  ©553E  pi. 
Hal.  ns.  — XIV.  1.  oa'xn]  ©  dtpaviadriaerai,  deriving  from  DDtf;  cf.  516  io2 
(Vol.).  Gr.  DB*n.  Marti,  otsm. —  iSd’]  ©  TreaovvTcu  avrol;  hence  Oort  (Em.) 
inserts  non  after  'd\  and  Gr.  on.  —  omSSp]  ©55®  and  Arab.  —  'Sjn  (so  also 
Gr.).  —  rmnni]  Gr.  ninni.  Marti,  orvn'nn. —  i>’p3’]  Oet.  p>p3'  or  njppon  (so 
Marti). 

12.  The  iniquity  of  Ephraim  is  gathered  up ;  his  sin  is  laid  by 
in  store~\  This  is  no  word  of  promise  =  shall  be  forgotten  ;  *  the 
context  and  the  language  itself  indicate  the  opposite.  The  figure 
(cf.  Jb.  1417)  is  taken  from  the  custom  of  tying  up  money  in  bags 
and  hiding  it  in  some  secret  place  for  preservation.  Ephraim’s 
guilt  is  collected,  carefully  bound  up ;  it  will  be  well  guarded  and 
preserved,  and  no  part  of  it  will  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  day  of 
judgment.  In  other  words,  the  case  is  closed.  No  longer  is 
there  opportunity  to  atone  for  their  misdeeds.  Cf.  the  noteworthy 
parallel  in  Is.  810,  where,  however,  it  is  the  teaching  of  Yahweh, 
the  testimony  of  the  prophets,  that  is  gathered  up.  On  v.126  cf. 
Jb.  2 119.  — 13.  The  pangs  of  childbirth  come  upon  him\  This 
figure  for  anguish  and  distress  is  not  uncommon  (cf.  Is.  138  213 
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Mi.  49  Je.  431  1321);  the  pain  and  suffering  of  a  woman  in  travail 
is  a  most  striking  representation  of  an  inevitable  period  of  afflic¬ 
tion,  since  it  is  something  which  no  power  can  turn  aside.  In 
this  instance  the  figure  represents  the  woman  as  unable  to  perform 
the  act ;  i.e.  Israel  is  unable  to  extricate  himself  from  the  troubles 
which  have  come  upon  him.  But  with  the  privilege  of  a  Hebrew 
poet,  the  figure  suddenly  shifts  from  the  mother  to  the  child  that 
is  to  be  born.  —  He  is  an  unwise  son~\  This  child  is  represented 
as  failing  to  do  the  part  assigned  him  by  nature  ;  and  in  this 
failure  he  shows  himself  unwise  and  foolish.  The  result  will  be 
that,  instead  of  an  occasion  for  rejoicing,  viz.  a  new  birth,  there 
will  rather  be  an  occasion  for  grief,  for  the  parturition  will  be  fatal 
to  both  mother  and  son.  Not  only  is  there  no  new  being  in  the 
world ;  that  one  which  did  exist  is  taken  away.  Israel,  in  order 
to  continue  life,  must  be  born  again ;  without  such  new  birth,  old 
Israel  must  perish.  The  very  failure  to  produce  the  new  destroys 
the  old.  This  is  explained  in  the  following  line. — For  at  this  time 
he  should  not  stand  in  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  or  more  freely,  this 
is  no  time  to  stand  in  the  mouth  of  the  womb  *]  Whether  nriy  be 
read,  f  or  =  “  at  this  time,”  the  meaning  is  not  affected. 
Graetz’s  “do  not  break  through  (the  womb)”  affords  no  real 
help  in  the  interpretation  of  the  passage.  The  exact  meaning 
rests  upon  the  modal  usage  of  If  it  is  indicative,  it  signifies 

that  the  child  at  the  (right)  time  (cf.  Ez.  27s4)  does  not  stand,}: 
i.e.  has  not  come  forward  to  that  place  in  the  womb  whence 
egress  at  the  proper  moment  is  possible ;  if  it  is  optative,  that 
the  child  should  not  (at  this  time,  or  now)  remain  stationary  in 
the  womb,  thus  failing  to  make  the  progress  necessary  to  a  normal 
birth.  §  What  is  Israel  doing  ?  By  his  lack  of  will-power  or 
inclination  to  do  the  necessary  thing,  viz.  make  timely  repentance, 
he  prolongs  the  agony  and  endangers  even  the  possibility  of  the 
new  regime  which  the  prophets  have  pictured  and  promised.  The 
figure  has  been  interpreted  of  (x)  premature  birth;  i.e.  a  child 
who  is  impatient  and  waits  not  for  the  proper  time,  thus  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  womb  an  insufficient  period  ;  and  this  is  coupled  with 
the  interpretation  of  the  passage  as  one  of  comfort ;  ||  (2)  retarded 


*  GAS.  t  SIT®.  \  Ew.,  Ke,p  Or.,  Che.,  Now.  $  Cal.,  Hd.  ||  Stuck,  Hes.,  Umb. 
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birth ;  *  but  also  (3)  to  a  state  of  vacillation  on  the  part  of  the 
child  at  the  critical  moment,  f  — 14.  Shall  I  deliver  them  from  the 
hand  of  Sheol l]  It  seems  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  determine  what 
is  required  by  the  context,  —  a  promise  {  or  a  threat  ?  Vs.12- 13 

seem  ( v.s .)  to  announce  punishment;  Vs.15and16  certainly  have  this 
meaning;  v.14  itself  contains  iv.il)  the  statement  repentance  (not 
resentment )  is  hid  from  my  eyes.  How  now  can  14  “  be  taken  in 
any  other  way  than  as  a  threat  ?  But  it  has  been  suggested 

(1)  that  the  simple  translation  is  “From  the  hand  of  Sheol, 
I  will  redeem  them,”  there  being  no  interrogative  particle ;  and 

(2)  that  this  translation  is  strictly  in  accord  with  the  feeling  of 

a  father  who  is  thus  represented  as  unable  to  contemplate  the 
thought  of  his  son’s  final  ruin ;  (3)  that  it  is  also  consonant  with 
Hosea’s  expression  of  ultimate  redemption  elsewhere,  cf.  i10f  215f- 
35  I44-8;  (4)  still  further,  that  the  language  has  been  so  taken  by 
dij&lT®,  by  Paul  in  1  Cor.  1553;  AV.  and  RV.  In  this  case, 
“repentance”  (v.i.)  must  be  changed  to  “resentment,”  and  the 
words  treated  parenthetically,  i.e.  “  as  an  ejaculation  of  promise 
in  the  midst  of  a  context  that  only  threatens.”  The  argument  is 
almost  if  not  entirely  conclusive  on  the  side  of  those  who  treat 
the  entire  verse  as  a  threat.  But  from  this  point  of  view,  different 
treatments  have  been  accorded  the  passage:  (1)  (making  the 
imperfect  a  frequentative)  “  I  have  in  past  times  repeatedly 
delivered  them,  but,  etc. ”;§  (2)  (making  the  imperfect  condi¬ 
tional)  “  I  would  have  delivered  them,  etc.  (if  they  had  been 
wise,  but  —  being  foolish  — )  I  will  bring  on  them  the  plagues  of 
death,  etc.” ;  ||  (3)  (treating  the  sentence  as  interrogative,  as 

above)  “shall  I,  or  should  I  deliver  them,  etc.,” I-  a  negative  answer 
being  implied.  The  “hand  of  Sheol”  (cf.  the  “mouth,”  Is.  514, 
the  “belly,”  Jon.  22)  is  here  used  poetically  for  “power,”  and 
perhaps  to  give  the  line  a  third  word.  Sheol  =  underworld.  — 
Shall  I  redeem  them  from  death  .?]  The  poetic  equivalent  of  the 
preceding  line ;  on  the  synonyms  bx:  and  ms,  v.i. ;  on  the 
synonymous  use  of  “Sheol”  and  “death,”  cf.  Is.  28,s  Ps.  65  4914. 
—  Where  are  thy  plagues ,  O  death  ?  Where ,  thy  destruction  (or 

*  So  most  comm.  f  Sim.,  Pu. 

X  Cf.  Cal.,  Dathe,  Ros.,  Umb.,  Mau.,  Ew.,  Hi.,  Ke.  §  Rashi. 

||  Ki.,  Eich.,  Sharpe.  H  Sim.,  Wii.,  Schm.,  We.,  Gu.,  GAS.,  Now. 
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pestilence) ,  0  Sheol  "nx  =  n*x,  where  ?  *  So  rendered  by  many, 
who  treat  it  in  entirely  opposite  ways;  e.g.  (i)  as  an  expression 
of  triumph  over  Sheol  and  death,  their  plagues  and  pestilence 
being  powerless  to  do  harm,  inasmuch  as  Yahweh  has  determined 
to  deliver  Israel ;  f  and  (2)  as  a  command  to  Sheol  and  death 
to  do  their  worst,  i.e.  to  bring  on  plagues  and  the  pestilence  which 
shall  destroy  Israel  =  “  come  on,  death,  with  thy  plagues,  and  thou, 
O  Sheol,  with,  etc.”  J  Others  (reading  VtX  as  1st  singular  imper¬ 
fect  apocopated  of  ,TH)  render  I  will  be,§  or  I  would  be;  ||  but 
(1)  the  1st  person  singular  is  rarely  apocopated;  (2)  if  Yahweh 
asserts  positively  that  he  will  deliver  them  from  Sheol,  this  clause 
must  mean,  /  would  be  thy  plagues,  if  it  were  necessary,  but  the  con¬ 
text  seems  to  require  a  positive  declaration.  Whether  we  read 
pestilence  as  singular  or  plural  is  unessential  ( v.s .).  Everything 
that  points  toward  death  (mi lie  viae  leti )  is  to  be  reckoned  a 
pestilence ;  while  ^2* §4^  (»./.)  =  destruction  in  general  (Is.  28s)  ; 
in  particular,  epidemic,  disease,  plague  (cf.  Dt.  3224  Ps.  916). — 
Repentance  is  hid  from  my  < eyes]  For  this  reason,  Yahweh,  having 
determined  not  to  deliver,  calls  upon  Sheol  to  do  its  fatal  work, 
on:,  occurring  only  here,  has  been  emended  to  a  form  of  am  = 
compassion.  Ewald,  on  the  basis  of  Gn.  2  742  (“thy  brother  re¬ 
sents  thee  unto  death”),  translates  resentment,  i.e.  a  secret,  treas¬ 
ured,  ancient  grudge,  which  will  result  in  the  death  of  an  enemy  ; 
and  this  is  something  which  God  himself  will  not  permit.  But  the 
word  means  neither  resentment  nor  compassion.**  It  is  the  tech¬ 
nical  word  for  repentance.  It  refers  therefore,  either  (1)  to  the 
threat  of  v.12,  f  f  of  which  Cheyne  suggests  it  may  once  have  been 
the  third  member,  but  surely  in  its  present  position  it  could  not 
go  so  far  back ;  or  (2)  to  14a  taken  as  a  promise,  ||  i.e.  a  promise 
which  should  never  be  repented  of  =  irrevocable  ;  but  the  prom¬ 
ise  is  regarded,  even  by  those  who  so  accept  it,  as  of  so  transient 
a  tone  as  to  make  this  doubtful ;  or  (3)  to  14 “  taken  as  a  threat,  §§ 


*  V.s.  ®Sir5T  on  Ho.  13W  and  <S,  'A.,  5k,  here;  so  New.,  Hi.,  Ew.,  Hd.,  Umb., 
Sim.,  Ke. 

f  Ew.,  Umb.,  Hd.,  Ke.,  Che.  **  We, ;  cf.  T/ies.,s.v. 

t  We.,  GAS.,  Now.  ft  Che. 

§  5TET,  AV.,  Cal.,  Dathe,  Ros.,  Man.,  Pu.  Mau.,  Hd.,  Ke. 

||  Mich.,  Bauer.  H  So  Pu.,  Che.  §)  Or.,  GAS.  Now.,  et  al. 
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in  view  of  what  has  already  been  said,  and  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  evidently  needed  here  a  statement  of  threat,  in  preparation  for 
what  follows  in  v.15. — 15.  Although  he,  as  does  the  reed-grass  in 
the  midst  of  water,  show  fruitfulness ]  A  pun  on  the  word  DnsK, 
cf.  also  148  Gn.  49s2,  and  Ewald’s  rendering,  “though  he  be 
among  brothers  a  fruit-child.”  His  name  (for  name  =  nature  or 
character)  would  have  given  ground  for  the  expectation  of  fruit¬ 
fulness;  i.e.  prosperity.  The  reading  adopted  (v.s.)  is  favored 
by  the  continuation  of  the  same  figure  in  v.15.  It  would  have 
seemed  impossible  that  there  could  have  been  disaster  with  every¬ 
thing  so  prosperously  situated  (for  the  reed-plant  in  the  midst  of 
the  water,*  cf.  Gn.  41218  Is.  19°).  As  fatal  to  |  is  the  fact 
that  Ephraim  cannot  be  taken  as  one  tribe  among  its  brethren 
the  other  tribes,  because  clearly  it  is  used  here,  as  elsewhere,  of 
all  the  northern  tribes.  \  —  There  shall  come  an  east  wind,  — 
Yahweh’s  wind)  This  wind,  coming  over  the  desert,  is  both 
violent  and  scorching  (cf.  Arab.  Sirocco  =  Eastern)  ;  cf.  (with 
nn)  Ex.  io13  Jon.  48  Ps.  4s7;  as  here,  standing  alone,  Ho.  I2* 1 II 
Is.  27s,  etc.  The  figure  represents  Assyria,  who  comes  from  this 
direction,  cf.  Is.  211.  It  is  Yahweh’s  wind,  because  it  is  Yahweh 
himself  who  executes  the  judgment  pronounced,  Assyria  being 
the  instrument  (cf.  Is.  io515)  §  ;  or  because  it  is  a  mighty  wind,  in¬ 
tensity  being  expressed  by  the  use  of  the  divine  name  (cf.  Gn.  23s 
Is.  1413  Ps.  36°).  ||  n  Pin  is  thus  to  be  taken  as  in  apposition  with 
mp,  and  so  as  closely  connected  with  it,  and  not  as  subject  of 
Ptbu. —  Coming  up  from  the  wilderness']  v.s.  —  And  his  fountain 
shall  dry  up,  and  his  spring  shall  be  parched)  A  continuation  of 
the  figure  in  15°,  the  source  of  fruitfulness  will  be  destroyed.  For 
read  tth"  (v.s.),  as  is  clear  from  the  parallel  word  :  miT ;  cf. 
®’s  treatment  of  the  nouns  as  objects. —  While  he  will  strip  the 
treasure  of  all  precious  vessels)  The  he  is  not  emphatic,  but  used 
as  expressing  the  subject  of  the  circumstantial  clause.  It  does 
not  refer  to  Ephraim, If  who  is  thereby  represented  as  himself 

*  So  Rashi,  Or.,  We.,  Val.,  Now.,  Oort,  Oet.,  et  at. 

t  Retained  by  Ki.,  Cal.,  Marck,  Bauer,  Hi.,  Ew.,  Ke.,  Wti.,  Che.,  et  at. 

I  So  Now.  §  Hd.,  Sim.,  Pu.,  Or. 

||  So  Bauer,  Ew.,;  cf.  Da.  Hcb.  Syntax,  p.  49;  Ko.  309/;  Kelso,  AJSL.  XIX. 
152-8;  on  the  contrary,  Green,  Heb.  Gram.  p.  298  ;  Revue  biblique,  Oct.,  1901. 
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despoiling  the  treasury  and  turning  over  its  precious  things  to 
the  enemy;  but  rather  to  the  enemy  itself*  —  Assyria  (i.e.  the 
east  wind ;  for  here  the  figure  changes)  which  carries  off  the 
treasure  consisting  of  all,  etc.  The  change  is  confessedly  abrupt, 
but  no  greater  than  often  occurs ;  nor  is  it  so  great  as  to  justify 
Nowack’s  suggestion  that  this  line  is  the  survival  of  a  stanza  or 
sentence  in  which  the  antecedent  of  Kin  appeared  as  Assyria. 
The  precious  vessels  (also  rendered  pleasant  vessels, \  precious 
jewels  X)  include  all  articles  of  value.  — 16.  Samaria  shall  (or 
must)  bear  the  guilt~\  This  now  is  the  final  summing  up.  Some 
make  CU'N  =  be  laid  waste,  §  but  the  rendering  adopted  is  in 
accord  with  io2  131.  The  measure  now  falls  to  two  words  in  each 
line.  —  For  she  has  rebelled  against  her  God~\  Cf.  Is.,  chap.  r. 
—  They  shall  fall  by  the  sword ;  their  children  shall  be  dashed  in 
pieces ;  and  their  women  with  child  shall  be  ripped  up ]  The 
gender  and  number  of  the  verb  change  from  feminine  singular 
to  masculine  plural.  For  parallel  expressions,  cf.  io11  Ps.  1379 
2  K.  1516  Am.  i13.  The  change  back  to  masculine  singular  and 
the  hapax  legomenon  rrnn  are  not  sufficient  to  raise  suspicion 
concerning  the  last  clause.  The  customs  of  ancient  warfare  were 
indeed  horrible;  ||  cf.  Jos.  io24  2  Ch.  2s12  J11.  iuf  2  K.  812. 

12.  On  order  of  words,  v.  IT'39,  1;  GK.  141  l,  m.  — 13.  A^n]  Subj.  here 
emphatic.  —  Nin]  GK.  14.1a.  —  D3n  Nb]  A  shortened  attributive  clause;  Ko. 
3851/.  —  np]  If  =  nny,  cf.  Ko.  331  Ez.  1657  27s4  Hg.  i2  Ps.  6914  Ec.  89. 
If  =  np,  note  demonstrative  use  of  art.,  GK.  126  b.  — 14.  te]  Cf.  pc'1?  to, 
Pr.  1821;  mn1?  tb,  Is.  4714,  etc.  On  the  interrog.  sense  without  particle, 
GK.  150  a.  —  On  Hebrew  conception  of  'ir,  v.  Charles,  Crit.  Hist,  of 

the  Doctr.  of  a  Future  Life  (w.  Index,  s.v.  Sheol )  ;  Gruneisen,  Ahnenkultus  u. 
Urrelig.  Isr.  (Index);  Frey,  Tod,  Seelertglaube,  u.  Seelenkult,  188-228;  Da. 
DB.  I.  739  f.;  Schwally,  Leben  nach  dem  Tode.  —  Snjn  .  .  .  ctdn]  Snj  =  act 
the  part  of  a  kinsman;  hence  always  implies  a  more  personal  and  intimate 
relation  between  the  redeemer  and  the  redeemed  than  does  hid,  which  is  a 
more  general  term  denoting  ransom.  —  ■pup]  On  the  form  before  the  suff., 
GK.  93  q.  The  masc.  suff.  (referring  to  Sinc')  is  used  under  the  influence  of 
the  preceding  p_;  Ko.  249  f.  —  15.  «nc']  On  intentional  confusion  of  n"7 


*  Ki.,  Hd.,  Ke.,  Wii.,  Schm.,  Pu.,  Che.,  Or.,  Now.,  et  at. 
f  AV.  t  GAS.  §  Cal.,  Pu.,  AV. 

||  See  DB.  IV.  895;  Now.  Arch.  I.  374;  Benz.  Arch.  363. 
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and  rr1?  forms  for  the  sake  of  the  pun,  GK.  75  rr.  The  Hiph.  may  be  treated 
as  intensive,  GK.  534. —  itna’]  For  other  cases  of  confusion  between  1212  and 
eo',  v.  Ew.8  §  122  e\  GK.  78  b. 

§  19.  Later  words  of  hope.  141’8.  Israel  will  return  from 
her  apostasy  with  words  of  true  repentance  (12a),  saying  to  Yah- 
weh,  “  Forgive  the  past,  and  we  will  render  praise  and  thanks¬ 
giving,  for  in  thee  the  fatherless  finds  pity  (2&3c).  We  will 
henceforth  enter  into  no  alliance  with  Assyria  or  Egypt ;  nor 
will  we  treat  as  God  dumb  idols”  (3a  i).  (Yahweh  will  reply) 
“  I  will  forgive  the  past,  and  love  them ;  instead  of  being  angry 
with  them,  I  will  show  mercy  (4,5a).  As  a  result  they  shall 
flourish;  their  prosperity  shall  be  like  the  olive,  like  Lebanon” 
(6i- 6).  “Ephraim  will  no  longer  serve  idols;  it  is  I  who  will 
care  for  him  eternally  and  sustainingly  ”  (8). 

This  piece,  a  picture  of  the  final  triumph  of  Yahweh’s  love,  is  added 
in  accordance  with  the  prophetic  thought  of  a  much  later  period.  Cf.  §  5, 
pp.  236-248,  and  also  Introduction,  pp.  clix  ff.  Six  short  strophes  of  the  trime¬ 
ter  movement  (exceedingly  regular)  are  evenly  divided  between  Israel  and 
Yahweh  in  their  loving  discourse  with  each  other.  Strophe  1  announces 
the  return,  in  the  form  of  command,  and  prescribes  the  gift  which  they  are 
to  carry  (vs.2-3a).  Strophe  2  presents  the  petition  for  forgiveness  and  the 
ground  for  the  same  (vs.35-4').  Strophe  3  contains  the  pledge  given,  never 
again  to  desert  Yahweh  for  dependence  on  outside  powers  or  on  graven 
images  (v.4a-5).  Strophe  4  announces  in  reply  Yahweh’s  readiness  to  for¬ 
give,  to  forget,  and  to  be  merciful  (vs.5-6a).  Strophe  5  pictures  their  great 
prosperity  now  that  they  are  loyal  to  Yahweh  (vs.65-  7).  Strophe  6  asserts  that 
henceforth  Yahweh,  not  idols,  shall  be  their  everlasting  support  (v.9).  If  it 
were  not  so  clear  that  each  of  these  four-line  strophes  contained  a  separate 
and  distinct  thought,  it  might  be  well  to  arrange  the  piece  in  two  strophes 
of  twelve  lines  each.  In  this  arrangement,  the  following  general  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  text  have  been  assumed:  (1)  the  transfer  of  v.4c  to  follow  v.3 
(v.i.) ;  (2)  the  omission  of  v.7a“  as  a  gloss  (w.i.)  ;  (3)  the  treatment  of  v.8  as 
a  later  addition.  There  has  been  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  most 
recent  writers  to  deal  with  this  passage  (vs.2-9)  as  with  Am.  9s  5-15,  *,<>.  assign  it 
to  a  later  age  than  that  of  Hosea  (so  We.;  Che.  in  WRS.  Proph.  XIX.  and 
in  Exp.  Nov.  ’97,  p.  363;  Marti,  Rel.  119,  EB.  2122,  and  Dodekapropheton  ; 
Volz(?);  Grimm,  Lit.  App.  91  ff.;  on  contrary,  v.  GAS.  I.  309  ff.;  Now.).  In 
behalf  of  this  position  it  may  be  urged  (1)  that  there  is  total  lack  of  connec¬ 
tion  between  vs.1  nn<i  2;  (2)  that  “  to  have  added  anything  to  the  stern  warning 
of  141  would  have  robbed  it  of  half  its  force  ”  (Che.) ;  (3)  that  25,  in  contrast 
with  55,  looks  back  upon  the  punishment  as  completed;  (4)  that  the  allusion 
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to  a  covenant  with  Egypt  (v.4)  is  incomprehensible  in  Hosea’s  time;  (5)  that 
Ilosea  certainly  could  not  have  spoken  of  Yahweh’s  wrath  as  having  departed 
from  Israel ;  (6)  that  the  spiritual  tone  of  vs.2”4  is  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  picture  in  56;  (7)  that  the  emphasis  laid  upon  physical  blessings  (vs.cff-) 
is  strange  on  the  lips  of  Hosea,  who  constantly  rebuked  the  Israelites  for 
their  longing  after  material  blessings  rather  than  ethical  and  spiritual ; 
(8)  that  the  “  whole  description  is  wanting  in  unity ;  entirely  different 
features  are  simply  combined  one  with  another  ”  (Grimm) ;  (9)  that  the 
language  and  phraseology  are  very  similar  to  those  found  in  writings  from 
the  time  of  Jeremiah  and  later  (on  language,  v.  especially  Volz  and  Grimm)  ; 
(10)  that  the  emphasis  here  laid  upon  words  is  in  striking  contrast  with 
Hosea’s  demand  for  deeds.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  (see  especially 
GAS.),  (1)  that  Hosea  must  have  given  utterance  to  such  a  hope  as  is  here 
set  forth,  his  point  of  view  being  different  from  that  of  Amos,  in  that  he  was  of 
an  affectionate  disposition,  and  utterly  unable  to  believe  repentance  impossi¬ 
ble,  and  had  indeed  already  predicted  restoration  on  the  basis  of  repentance 
(chap.  2)  ;  but  cf.  pp.  236,  238;  (2)  that  the  epilogue  introduces  no  idea  which 
was  not  already  contained  in  the  previous  promises  of  the  book;  “  there  is,  in 
short,  no  phrase  or  allusion  of  which  we  can  say  that  it  is  alien  to  the  prophet’s 
style  or  environment,  while  the  very  key-notes  of  his  book  —  return,  backslid¬ 
ing,  idols  —  the  work  of  our  hands,  such  pity  as  a  father  hath,  and  perhaps  even 
the  answer  or  converse  of  v.9 — are  all  struck  once  more”  (GAS.);  (3)  the 
similarity  between  the  epilogue  and  such  passages  as  Je.  3110-20  ;s  {0  pe 
explained  as  due  to  the  influence  of  Hosea  on  later  writers;  (4)  while  it  is 
unlikely  that  Hosea’s  ministry  closed  with  this  word  of  promise  at  a  time 
so  close  to  the  downfall  of  Northern  Israel,  it  is  probable  that  it  comes  from 
some  earlier  portion  of  his  career,  when  the  moral  failure  of  Israel  was  not 
so  clear,  and  the  outlook  still  furnished  occasion  for  hope.  The  present 
position  in  the  book,  it  is  suggested,  is  due  to  Hosea  or  some  editor  who 
thought  it  unfitting  that  the  prophet’s  message  should  go  down  through  the 
ages  closing  with  a  threat  of  punishment.  But  the  weakness  of  the  old 
position  is  seen  in  the  unreadiness  of  those  who  hold  it  to  permit  this  chapter 
to  stand  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

2.  nStt’u]  (55  riodlvr)oas.  —  3.  onoi]  1L  multos.  Gr.  non  (cf.  Pr.  410).  With 
(55  and  £■>  insert  “your  God”  after  “Yahweh.”  —  vidn]  U  and  many  codd.  of 
de  R.  =  ncNi.  —  niop  So]  <55  6Vu>s  p.c]  Xd^rjre  =  iNtorrSo  (Vol.) ;  &  ntl; 
,o  p\  =  NB’n  'o(  ?  )  (Seb.) ;  ’A.  iratrav  l {pare ;  0.  IXaffdijvai.  Some  codd.  of 
<3,  Sbvaoai  iroiaav  dpcupeiv  (d/raprfav)  ;  hence  Oort  (  Th  T.  and  Em. )  and  Val. 
PKir  nSb\  Gr.  Ntpn-b3n.  Scholz,  ttSn.  Gardner,  yanrSo  (=  regard  not). 
—  npt]  pi.  Oort  ( ThT .  and  Em.),  nnp:n  (so  Val.,  Oet.  (or  np_n),  Now.2, 
Marti).  Gr.  PNom  for  210  npi,  rip  being  dittog.  of  prec.  inp.  —  pdWji]  £  3  p.  sg. 
=  oWp.  Gardner,  Se>ji;  connecting  nc_  with  following.  —  dpd]  Read  no 
with  (55  Kapi t6v;  so  &  (so  also  Duhm,  Theol.  132;  Oort,  ThT.  and  Em.;  We., 
Val.,  Loft.,  Now.,  Marti);  U  vitulos  =  no  (so  also  Oet.).  Hi.  pno.  Gr. 
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'•yu.  Gardner,  hddd. —  mrw]  £  =  03VW.  3L  adds  et  aepulabitur  in  bonis 
cor  vestrum.  Duhm,  lrnDBto.  Gardner,  uvudE'd. —  4.  £  begins  with  nDNi. 

—  riiPyc]  ©T ®  pi.  —  "p  db’n]  ©  6  tv  <rol;  u  quia  ejus ,  qui  in  te  est ;  0.  Sri 

tv  ool ;  £  NJ]»  Oort  and  Gr.  :p  nu\s.  Hal.  precedes  by  nnN  p. 

!  ”  1  7  T  - 

—  cnv]  ©  iXerioec  =  any  (Vol.);  U  misercberis ;  £  Ip)  —  Din'] 

Oort  and  Gr.  om.  as  dittog.  of  om\ —  5.  noin]  Gr.  dndin.  —  Dnonrc] 
©  /caroi/clas  atrwv  =  □rvoiS’lE  (Vol.);  £T®  take  in  sense  of  penitence ,  con- 

.. V 

version.  Gr.  ontntt’DD.  We.  i;de(?). —  rau]  £  <a.au,7,J.  Hal.  romp. — 
3C»]  ©  airtorpe pev. —  uee]  Hal.  DHD. —  6.  Snib’'1?]  —  *p]  U  erumpet,  with 
'niv  as  subj.  Houbigant,  Q’l.  Oort,  na\  Read,  with  We.  and  Now.,  ioSm. 
Oet.  -lOOD’i.  —  juoSo]  3L  sicul  thus.  Oort  ( ThT .  and  Em.),  njty  (so  Val.). 

We.,  Now.,  and  Marti  om.  as  dittog.  from  v.8.  —  7.  id1?']  £  Gr. 

inSs’. —  JuaSo]  K®  =  miaS?  (so  also  New.,  Gr.).  —  8.  13B”]  £  ,aJ-cNJc, 
probably  an  error  for  (Seb.).  Val.  i3E’n. —  '3E"]  ©  ko.1  Kadiovvrai 

=  .i3Eb]  (Vol.);  so  £;  similarly  ®.  Read,  with  Oort  {ThT.  XVI.  298  f., 
and  XXIV.  503),  i3Kpi  (so  We.,  Val.,  Loft.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Hal.,  Marti). 
Oort  {Em.'),  lacy,  omitting  preceding  •!3B’\ —  ibsa]  We.,  Now.,  Oet.,  and  Marti, 
'Sxa. —  I'm]  ©  tfoovrai  =  -I'm  (Vol.);  so  £F;  cf.  ®.  ©  inserts  here  Kal 

pedvcrdr/aovrai  —  vw  (Vol.) ;  some  codd.,  <rrripixQvaovTai-  Oort  {ThT.  and 
Em.),  -vn’.  Perles,  Now.,  and  Marti,  inm,  foil.  ©,  and  considering  tfaovrai 
a  later  correction  based  on  fEl®.  Oet.  -l'mi.  Read,  with  GAS.,  foil.  ©,  vnn 
vm.  —  pn]  Oort  {ThT.  XVI.  299,  XXIV.  503,  and  Em.),  pm,  and  adds 
P'3  rwi  (in  Em.  •i3Bp).  Marti,  jtsh  or  jEnp  or  pnp.  Read,  with  GAS.  and 
Oet.,  p 3.  —  imc]  ©  sg.  Oort,  met,  with  onsN,  from  beginning  of  v.9,  in¬ 
serted  after  ;dj  as  subj.  —  -nor]  £  =  d-ot.  Oort  {ThT.  and  Em.)  and  Oet. 
om.  last  three  words  of  v.8  as  a  marginal  note.  Ew.  ’nsr.  Gr.  -nsBK  Marti, 
npri.  Read,  with  GAS.,  mpr  (cf.  Is.  668).  —  pmS]  Some  codd.  of  de  R.  '73. 
Gr.  and  Hal.  paSn  (cf.  Ez.  2718).  Che.  {Exp.  Nov.  ’97,  p.  365),  npS. 

—  9.  £  begins  v.  with  r^po,  and  treats  'dn  as  its  subj.;  so  ®.  —  ’S]  Read, 

with  ©,  atrip,  i1?  (so  also  New.,  Ew.,  Or.,  We.,  Gr.,  Loft.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Oort 
{Em.),  Oet.,  Marti).  —  Dus;;1?]  ©  =  7S1  (so  also  Gu.).  —  muy]  ©  irairelvonra 
atrbv  —  I'npy  (so  also  Dathe, Oort,  ThT.  and ,£>«.;  Volz,  Oet.,  Now.2)  ;  so  £. 
One  cod.  of  Kenn.  injjiN.  We.  iruy.  Gr.  and  Marti,  i'j?'|y.  Hal.  Tpn’J)?.  — 
miB'N]  ©  KaTLOxbau  atrbv  =  i:7b;n  (Vol.);  £  .m-.  .  -  =  ln.B'NN  (Seb.); 

U  dirigam  eum.  Oort,  mtpNi.  Gr.  uic'nn'.  We.  imOT.  Val.  rpitENi.  Oet. 
•i:33b;Ni  (so  Now.2).  Gardner,  -ns'Em  Marti,  np'E'Ni.  Volz,  jrn  tbmr.  Che. 
{Exp.  T.  IX.  (1898)  331),  'crn'm  hr.  —  B’i-133]  Hal.  nno  or  mtND. —  I'^s] 
Gr.  ino(?)  (so  Volz,  Oort  {Em.),  Marti).  —  nsej]  Volz,  npx\ 

1.  Return,  Israel,  to  Yahweh  thy  Goti~\  The  introductory  words 
of  the  utterance.  The  imperative  is  predictive  (cf.  Is.  231  471) 
=  the  time  will  come  when  thou  shalt  return.  For  the  consist¬ 
ency  of  this  prediction  with  the  announcement  to  the  effect  that 
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there  was  absolutely  no  hope,  reference  is  made  to  (i)  other 
similar  passages,  viz.  i10-21  214"23  31"4  ii9"11,  but  these  are  mostly 
late ;  (2)  the  suggestion  that  while  the  passages  without  hope 
applied  to  the  nation  as  such,  such  expressions  as  these  were 
addressed  to  the  faithful  few ;  (3)  the  proposition  that  in  all  pre¬ 
dictions  of  disaster  there  is  a  conditional  element  (cf.  Je.  i88ff)  ; 
but  these  are  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the  difficulties  suggested 
above.  Israel’s  apostasy  was  the  cause  of  the  whole  trouble 
(cf.  Je.  219) ;  his  return  is  the  first  step  to  be  taken  toward 
reconciliation. — For  thou  hast  stumbled  by  thine  iniquity\  Cf. 
43  5s.  Israel’s  iniquity  (crookedness)  occasioned  the  fall ;  for 
the  calamity  has  already  come  (cf.  513f-  78f).  —  2.  Take  with  you 
words  a  fid  return  unto  Yahweh  your  God  J  The  last  two  words 
are  found  in  @  and  and  are  required  by  the  measure.  Words 
(not  my  words  ( v.s .),  nor  Yahweh’s  words,*  for  (a)  in  this  case 
something  more  definite  would  be  required,  and  ( b )  this  would 
not  be  consistent  with  the  following  lines ;  nor  words  which  are 
to  be  taken  to  heart  f)  are  to  be  the  gift  carried  to  Yahweh,  for 
(Ex.  2315  3420)  none  shall  appear  before  Yahweh  empty;  words , 
rather  than  sacrifice  and  burnt  offering  (cf.  5®).  These  words 
must  express  repentance,  not  fitful,  but  true  and  strong.  J  — 
Say  unto  him  :  Do  thou  ivholly  remove  (i.e.  forgive')  iniquity1)  The 
prayer  begins  with  petition  for  pardon.  The  emphatic  ba  used 
adverbially  (cf.  2  S.  i9  Jb.  27s)  describes  the  pardon  called  for 
as  one  entirely  complete ;  v.i.  Oort’s  emendation  (v.s.),  “  thou 
art  able  to  forgive,”  is  very  ingenious,  but  v.  Nowack;  cf.  also 
Graetz,  “Wilt  thou  not  forgive?”  —  And  do  thou  take  good ] 
i.e.  take  it  well  §  that  we  pay,  etc. ;  or  accept  what  is  good,  viz. 
that  we  pay,  etc. ;  ||  or  graciously  receive  (us)  ;  If  or  let  thyself 
be  gracious  ;**  or  take  good  things  ff  (cf.  Ps.  10  f  Pr.  132  Is.  55s). 
Graetz’s  suggestion  (v.s.)  means  nothing;  but  Oort’s,  “and  let  us 
receive  good,”  furnishes  a  good  meaning.  (®  and  &  have  the 
imperative  2d  person  plural  “take  ye,”  but  this  is  inconsistent 
with  what  follows.  — And  we  will  pay  the  fruit  of  our  lips ]  i.e.  if 
thou  wilt  forgive,  etc.,  we  will  pay,  etc. ;  or  do  thou  forgive,  etc., 
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that  we  may  pay,  etc.  3E  “  We  will  pay  the  calves  of  our 
lips”*  is  ungrammatical  and  senseless;  it  is  hardly  any  improve¬ 
ment  to  render  “we  will  pay  (as  if  with)  bullocks,  (with)  our 
lips.”  f  Cf.  Hitzig’s  rendering  ( v.i .),  “thoughtless  utterances” 
(Je.  512).  It  is  impossible  to  find  any  satisfactory  treatment  of 
Dns  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  when  (SPs  suggestion  of  ns  is  so  close  ;  J 
cf.  Is.  5719.  The  fruit  of  the  lips  is,  of  course,  the  words  spoken 
in  praise  and  thanksgiving  (Ps.  51161  6g30f).  On  obti>,  cf.  Ps.  5014. 
—  3  c.  For  in  thee  the  orphan  finds  mercy  (or  pity  )  ]  This  line 
stands  better  here,  because  (1)  ■fp  has  nothing  in  v.3  to  which  it 
may  refer,  while  here  it  connects  closely  with  the  2d  person  of 
the  verbs  Kirn  and  np  ;  (2)  it  explains  here  the  ground  of  their 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  viz.  for  mercy  shown,  while  with  v.3a'4  it 
makes  no  logical  connection;  (3)  in  its  position  in  f-fl®  it  has 
nothing  with  which  it  stands  in  parallelism,  and  it  interferes  with 
the  strophic  structure,  while  in  the  position  here  suggested  it  not 
only  relieves  strophe  3,  but  completes  strophe  2,  which  other¬ 
wise  would  be  incomplete.  The  orphan  is  “  das  von  Menschen 
verlassene,  rein  auf  Yahweh  angewiesene  Israel”  (Wellhausen)  ; 
cf.  Jn.  1418.  —  3  a.  6.  Assyria  shall  not  save  us~\  A  pledge  to  give 
up  looking  for  help  toward  Assyria  (cf.  513  711  89). —  We  will  not 
tide  upon  horses  (from  Egypt')  ]  A  second  pledge  to  leave  off 
trusting  in  Egypt,  for  alliance  with  Egypt  included  the  provision 
of  cavalry  by  Egypt  (cf.  i7  io13  with  Is.  3016  31* 1).  From  the 
times  of  Solomon  horses  were  brought  into  Palestine  from  Egypt 
(1  K.  io28  Ez.  1715).  See  the  prohibition  in  Dt.  1716.  —  And  we 
will  no  more  say :  “  Our  God,”  to  the  work  of  our  hands~\  Cf.  132. 
This  is  the  third  pledge,  viz.  not  to  treat  as  God  images  which 
were  made  by  themselves.  This  is  the  climax  of  the  pledge. 
With  these  three  points  covered,  Israel  will  be  at  one  with  Yah¬ 
weh.  The  chief  planks  in  the  platforms  of  both  political  parties 
of  earlier  times  are  here  rejected.  In  the  phrase,  “  work  of  our 
hands,”  is  seen  an  example  “  of  the  splendid  morsels  of  irony  in 
which”  later  prophecy  “lashes  idolatry”  (cf.  Is.  42J7  449_20).§  — 
4.  I  will  heal  their  backsliding ]  Although  no  words  are  used  to 

*  So  Cal.,  Hd.,  GAS.,  et  at.  f  Dathe,  Ma,,  Ew.,  Sim.,  Ke.,  Che. 
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introduce  a  different  speaker,  the  context  leaves  us  in  no  doubt. 
Yahvveh  in  his  turn  replies  not  directly  to  them,  but  in  an  indirect 
way,  as  if  speaking  to  the  prophet  concerning  them ;  cf.  x  i7. 
Their  apostasy,  or  backsliding,  is  regarded  as  a  disease,  which 
will  be  healed.  —  L  will  love  them  freely\  i.e.  of  my  own  free  will ; 
because  of  that  which  is  in  me,  not  because  of  anything  in  them. 
This  is  added  as  a  poetic  parallel  to  the  preceding,  and  is  gram¬ 
matically  independent.  —  Since  (  =  ?iow  that)  my  anger  is  turned 
away  from  them ]  The  pronoun  is  3d  singular,  i.e.  collective.  The 
Babylonian  Codex  has  from  me,  a  mistake  growing  out  of  Je.  2s5. 
'3  furnishes  the  ground  for  what  follows  in  5“,  not  what  precedes. 
This  connection  of  40  with  5a  is  clearly  shown  by  the  parallelism. 
It  is  only  in 56  and  following  that  the  subject  changes  from  Yahweh 
to  Israel.  For  other  cases  in  which  '3  (  =  on),  with  its  explicative 
clause,  precedes  the  clause  explained,  cf.  Gn.  314-17  1820  2720 
Ex.  i19  i8is  2  S.  1943  Is.  2813. —  5.  I  will  be  as  the  dew  unto 
Israel ]  The  dew  is  here  a  figure  of  beneficence,  kindness;  cf.  its 
very  different  force  in  64.  bti  =  night-mist  or  vapor,  which  comes 
in  the  summer  with  the  west  wind.  This  counteracts  much  of 
the  evil  effect  wrought  by  the  sirocco  or  east  wind;  cf.  1315. — 
He  shall  blossom  as  the  lily ]  Cf.  Ecclus.  3914.  This  figure  sug¬ 
gests  beauty  and  fruitfulness.  On  Jt£NP,  v.i.  —  And  his  root  shall 
spread  ( like  Lebanon )]  Cf.  Is.  n10  532.  Whether  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon  *  are  intended,  or  the  mountains, f  is  secondary,  in  view 
of  the  doubt  which  attaches  to  the  word  piabs,  partly  because 
of  the  abruptness  of  the  change  and  the  obscurity  of  the  sense 
gained,  and  partly  because  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the 
word  in  these  last  verses ;  cf.  v.7.  On  13^1  for  “pi,  v.s.  —  6.  And 
his  saplings  shall  spread ]  This  seems  to  be  a  gloss  intended  to 
explain50;  cf.  Is.  5 3s,  where  np3T  occurs  as  here,  in  the  sense 
of  sucker,  the  superfluous  shoots  about  the  roots,  which  ordinarily 
are  cut  out  in  order  to  strengthen  the  main  stock.  —  And  his 
beauty  shall  be  like  the  olive-tree ]  Cf.  Je.  n16  Ps.  52s.  This  figure 
suggests  beauty,  but  also  something  of  the  greatest  value.  —  And 
his  smell  like  Lebanon ]  i.e.  like  the  smell  of  the  cedars  and 


*  2T,  Jer.,  AE.t  Ki.,  Geb.,  Mau.,  Sim.,  Pu.,  Wii.,  et  at. 
t  New.,  Hes.,  Ke.,  Schm.,  Or,,  GAS.,  et  at. 
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aromatic  trees  (cf.  Ct.  411).  Smell  =  name  ;  cf.  Ct.  i3.  —  7.  They 
shall  return  and  dwell  in  his  shadow)  Cf.  Ez.  3iG.  This  cannot 
be  a  continuation  of  Yahweh’s  words,  because  it  reads  his  shadow; 
but  whose  shadow  could  it  be  if  not  Yahweh’s  (cf.  v.8)  ?  The 
shadow  of  Lebanon,*  or  Israel  himself  ?f  (cf.  Je.  31512).  V.7  con¬ 
tains  only  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  said.  It  is  therefore 
best  to  regard  it  as  an  interpolation  by  a  still  later  hand, |  and 
to  suppose  that  it  was  intended  to  be  the  utterance  of  the  pro¬ 
phetic  writer,  not  of  Yahweh.  The  text  is  difficult.  Reading  i2n 
for  ( v.s. ),  the  sense  becomes  clear :  Once  more  they  will 

dwell  %  under  his  shadow.  This  is  better  than  (1)  to  connect 
UF  with  VIT  =  once  ?nore  shall  they  that  dwell,  etc.,  bring  corn 
to  life  (i.e.  cultivate  corn),||  or  (2)  JJUI  =  shall  turn  those  who 
dwell  i?i  his  shadow  [and)  they  shall  revive  —  And  they  shall 
live  well  watered  like  a  garden)  —  vm  [33  VTT1  ( v.s .)  ;  cf.  Ps.  36s. 
With  this  translation  may  be  compared  (1)  they  shall  revive  (as) 
the  corn;**  (2)  bring  corn  to  life  ft  (cf.  the  statement  in  714), 
neither  of  which  seems  satisfactory. — And  they  will  sprout  like 
the  vine ]  The  vine  is  frequently  mentioned  in  figurative  speech  ; 
e.g.  io1  Ps.  8o8'14  1 28s  Ct.  78  Is.  344  Je.  221  69  Ez.  17.  —  And  their 
renown  will  be  like  the  wine  of  Lebanon ]  Ct.  i3 ;  cf.  also  m  of 
preceding  verse,  and  Ho.  125.  Contrary  to  Nowack’s  a  priori  sug¬ 
gestion  that  good  wine  could  not  be  produced  so  far  north,  cf.  the 
testimony  of  von  Troil  (cited  by  Henderson),  “  On  this  mountain 
are  very  valuable  vineyards,  in  which  the  most  excellent  wine  is 
produced,  such  as  I  have  never  drunk  in  any  country,  though  in 
the  course  of  fourteen  years  I  have  travelled  through  many,  and 
tasted  many  good  wines.”  Perhaps  should  be  read  with 
G.  A.  Smith,  rpT,  and  in  the  sense  given  this  word  in  Is.  66s, 
they  shall  be  fragrant ;  cf.  (©.  —  8.  Ephraim ,  what  more  has  he 
to  do  with  idols)  Yahweh  speaks  here.  V.8  is  in  close  connec¬ 
tion  with  v.6.  'b  should  be  read  ^  (v.s.).  If  IHilE  is  retained, 
the  translation  is,  Ephraim  (shall  say  )  :  What  have  I  to  do  any 
more  with  idols  ?  §§  On  the  form  of  utterance,  cf.  Ju.  1 112  2  S.  1610, 
etc.  —  I  respond  (to  him)  and  look  after  him )  i.e.  it  is  I  who,  etc. ; 

*  Rashi.  f  AE.,  Wii.,  Che.  J  So  Now. 

$  So  Oort,  We.,  Val.,  Loft.,  GAS.,  Now.,  Oet.,  Hal.  ||  Hi.,  Ew„  Sim.,  Ke„  Che. 

H  Wii.,AV.  **  Hd.  ft  Che.  Ct.  Rliny,  Mat.  tiist.  XIV.  7.  S®,  AV. 
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cf.  214-20-21.  Yahweh  now  replies  or  gives  response  to  Israel  in  the 
same  temper  as  that  with  which  Israel  met  Yahweh,  and  besides, 
he  looks  upon  him  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  assistance  (Ps.  84s 
ii91Si  Jb.  3314),  i-e.  he  looks  after  his  needs.  Cf.  the  opposite, 
“to  hide  his  face,”  Dt.  3117.  Wellhausen’s  “his  Anath  and 
Asherah  ”  is  a  freak  of  the  imagination.  Volz’s  “  I  answered 
him  with  wine  and  corn”  is  better,  but  not  strong.  —  I  am  like 
an  evergreen  cypress ]  It  is  difficult  to  read  this  of  Yahweh,  but 
it  is  still  more  difficult  to  place  it  in  Israel’s  mouth.  In  favor  of 
the  former*  is  the  fact  that  it  is  demanded  by  the  following  clause 
of  which  Yahweh  is  certainly  the  subject.  Yahweh’s  shelter  and 
protection  of  his  people  are  likened  to  the  refreshing  shade  of 
the  cypress.  If  the  words  be  referred  to  Israel,  there  is  the 
difficulty  that  Israel  is  likened  in  two  successive  clauses  to  two 
different  kinds  of  tree,  for  the  cypress  is  not  a  fruit  tree.  As 
opposed  to  this,  and  in  favor  of  the  latter, f  is  the  fact  that 
Yahweh  is  nowhere  else  likened  to  a  tree.  If  the  figure  is  used 
of  Israel,  the  punctuation  of  iH®  must  be  disregarded,  and  this 
clause  be  taken  with  inirKI  =  and  I  look  after  him  like  an 
evergreen  cypress.  With  all  its  difficulty,  the  former  is  to  be 
preferred.  —  From  me  is  thy  fruit  found~\  This  is  clearly  in  Yah¬ 
weh’s  mouth,  and  announces,  as  the  last  word  of  the  dialogue, 
that  from  Yahweh  comes  all  of  Israel’s  prosperity. 

2.  ty]  For  Sn;  for  other  cases,  v.  Dt.  4s0  302  Jo.  212  Am.  4s-  8-  9-11  La.  340. 
3.  1230  .  .  ,  inp]  Two  consec.  imvs. ;  H.  23,  rm.  i.  On  the  change  topi,  from 
sg.  of  v.2,  cf.  Ko.  Stil.  237.  —  sr]  With  adverbial  force;  GK.  1 2S if ;  but  cf. 
Kb.  277  vi,  339  r.  —  2'id]  Other  cases  of  stat.  abs.  in  place  of  stat.  cstr.,  Ju.  51S 
Pr.  22'21  Dt.  3311. — 4.  32  we’s]  On  causal  force  of  nsw,  Ko.  389(7,  344  c; 
contra  Ew.8  §  331  d.  On  3  marking  agent,  Ko.  106.  33  =  through  thee  alone, 

Ko.  Stil.  196.  —  5.  03hn]  With  0  only  in  1  p.  sg.;  elsewhere  GK.  68  f. — 
H3ij]  =  03,  Ko.  3327-,  cf.  Dt.  2324.  —  6.  nr:ni>]  A  noun  of  unity,  Kb.  255  b. 
For  literature  on  form  and  origin,  cf.  BSZ.  The  reference  is,  perhaps,  to  the 
fragrant  white  lily  with  six  bell-like  leaves,  which  grows  wild  in  Palestine  and 
“  is  unsurpassed  in  its  fecundity,  often  producing  fifty  bulbs  from  a  single 
root”  (Pliny,  Hist.  Arat.  XXI.  5).  Possibly  j  the  royal  lily,  is 

meant.  This  is  three  or  four  feet  high,  with  a  stem  of  the  thickness  of  a 


*  Rashi,  Ki.,  Hd.,  Wii.,  Or.,  Now.,  et  at. 

f  So  TiC,  Sim. ;  Ma.  treats  v.9  as  a  dialogue  between  Israel  and  Yahweh,  this 
clause  belonging  to  Ephraim. 
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finger  and  flowers  of  great  beauty.  —  7.  12S']  Masc.  with  fem.  subj.,  Ko.  205?. 
—  8.  JU21?]  Without  art.  (cf.  vs.6 ttnd7),  Ko.  295  c. —  '2  'u^']  If  retained,  stat. 
cstr.  before  prep.,  Ko.  336  w. —  9.  'S  .  .  .  Vtid]  More  usual '1 .  .  . 'SvtD  (but 
cf.  Je.  218) ;  Ko.  376 f. 


§  20.  The  lesson  to  be  learned.  149.  A  man  who  desires 
wisdom  will  study  such  things  as  these  that  are  found  in  Hosea’s 
prophecy.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  chapters  that  Yahweh’s 
ways  are  straight,  and  that  by  them  men  stand  or  fall. 

In  a  five-line  stanza  (trimeter  movement),  a  reader  from  a  late  period  adds 
his  own  understanding  or  interpretation  of  Hosea’s  writings  as  a  whole.  Two 
elements  in  the  verse  betoken  the  lateness  of  the  conception,  viz.  the  strong 
coloring  of  the  wisdom-speech,  and  the  division  of  humanity  into  two  classes, 
viz.  the  righteous  and  transgressors;  cf,  Pr.  II5  1519;  also  Ecclus.  3924. 

10.  lSlw]  @  dadevr/aoviuv,  cf.  5®. —  02]  Hal.  DJ1JJ2. 

9.  Whoso  is  wise,  let  him  discern  these  things ]  Here  'to  is  used 
indefinitely,  in  the  sense  of  whoever,  or  if  any  one.  The  words 
wise  (DSn)  and  discern  (pi)  are  technical  terms  of  the  wisdom- 
vocabulary  ;  these  things  means,  of  course,  the  preceding  dis¬ 
courses  of  the  prophet  Hosea.  The  reader’s  advice  is  this : 
Notice  how  things  work  out  in  history,  as  in  the  case  of  Israel,  and 
acquiesce  therein;  for  to  do  this  is  a  mark  of  “wisdom.”  —  Pru¬ 
dent,  then  let  him  know  them ]  A  parallel  statement,  reenforcing 
what  has  just  been  said,  expressed  likewise  in  wisdom-language 
(cf.  pQJ,  from  p2  {v.s.),  and  UT,  which  might  mean  here  either 
acknowledge,  confess  (as  in  Je.  313  Is.  5912  Ps.  513)  or  observe,  per¬ 
ceive,  i.e.  secure  the  lessons  of  wisdom  they  were  intended  to 
teach ;  cf.  the  absolute  use  of  1TP  be  wise,  in  Is.  i3,  and  its  use 
with  ntsan  in  Pr.  2414).  —  For  Yahweh's  ways  are  siraight~\  '3 
=  for,  not  that.  The  word  Providence  would,  perhaps,  suitably 
represent  the  frequently  recurring  phrase,  Yahweh's  ways,  which 
includes  the  ways  in  which  he  acts,  as  well  as  those  in  which  men, 
under  his  guidance,  move.  The  reference  is  to  Hosea’s  interpre¬ 
tation  of  these  ways.  Yahweh’s  dealings  put  men  on  straight  {i.e. 
not  crooked,  but  lying  in  an  unbroken  level ;  cf.  Is.  264)  or  right 
{i.e.  righteous)  ways;  cf.  Dt.  32“*  Ps.  199.  —  The  righteous  walking 


in  t hem ]  This  word  righteous  (D'p’nst)  is  not  used  elsewhere  in 
Hosea.  This  is  not  explained  by  the  fact  that  there  were  none 
such  in  his  days,*  but  is  due  to  the  fact  that  this  technical  phrase 
had  not  yet  come  into  use.  The  clause  is  subordinate  to  the 
preceding,  not  coordinate  t  with  it.  To  walk  in  Yahweh’s  ways  is 
to  adopt  a  course  of  conduct  in  harmony  with  Yahweh’s  will,  and 
consequently  one  which  permits  them  to  go  forward  prosperously. 

—  But  sinners  stumbling  by  thevi\  That  is,  they  fall  and  suffer 
utter  ruin.  The  same  ways  lead  in  one  case  to  life,  but  in  the 
other  to  death;  cf.  Dt.  3019,2°  i  Cor.  i18. 

10.  '!?]  Although  apparently  an  indefinite  pronoun  here,  it  is  really  inter¬ 
rogative,  who  is  wise  ?  let  him,  etc.  (cf.  similar  cases  after  p,  Je.  911  Ps.  10743). 

—  Djnu  .  .  .  pu]  On  i  with  jussive  marking  what  is  really  the  apodosis  of  a 

conditional  sentence,  GK.  166  a.  —  In  the  sense  of  just,  i.e.,  right  in 

one’s  cause,  this  word  occurs  in  E  (Ex.  237-8),  Am.  26  51'2,  but  in  the  general 
ethical  sense  it  does  not  occur  earlier  than  Jeremiah  (cf.  2012,  Is.  310  being 
late).  The  two  clauses  at  the  end  of  the  verse  are  closely  parallel,  and  should 
be  taken  together,  both  being  subordinate  to  the  preceding;  v.s. 


*  Hd. 
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Adam,  288. 

Adultery,  punishment  of,  227. 
Alliteration,  clxxii,  ill. 

Amorite,  55,  58. 

Amos,  occupation  of,  civ  f.,  2  f. 

- — — ,  literary  skill  of,  12. 
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- — — ,  home  of,  ci. 

- ,  date  of,  cii  ff. 
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cxi  ff. 
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- -,  ministry  of,  cxxiv  ff. 
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clxv  f. 

- ,  syntax  of,  clxx  f. 

- ,  rare  words  in,  clxxi. 

- ,  favorite  words  in,  clxxi. 


Amos  and  Hosea,  poetical  form  of, 
clxiv  ff. 

- ,  language  and  style  of,  clxx  ff. 

- ,  text  and  versions  of,  clxxiii  ff. 

- ,  literature  on,  clxxvii  ff. 

Ancestor- worship,  182  f.,  329. 

Angels,  381. 

Anointing,  149,  150. 

Assyria,  relation  to  Israel,  20  f. 

Baalim,  names  of,  235. 

Baalism,  nature  of,  xc. 

Baldness,  1 82  f. 

Bear,  132. 

Book  of  the  Covenant,  lxiv  ff. 
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- -,  relation  to  E,  lxvi  f. 
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Canaan,  384. 
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xxxiii,  xxxv  i,  lxxvi  f. 

Clean  and  unclean,  173,  329,  330. 
Commandment,  date  of  second,  lxii. 
Compass,  points  of,  186. 

Covenant,  30  f. 

Covenant  Code,  255. 
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David,  148,  198,  223. 

Day  of  Yahweh,  62,  131  f.,  181,  247. 
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Dead,  treatment  of  the,  40  f. 
Decalogue,  reconstruction  of  older, 
lviii  ff. 

- ,  message  of  older,  lix  f. 

- - ,  younger,  lx  ff. 

- - •,  original  form  of  younger,  lxi. 

- -,  date  of  younger,  lxi  f.,  250. 

- -,  message  of,  lxii  ff. 
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Demon-worship,  390,  395. 

Dew,  of  Palestine,  285. 
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314- 
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- ,  purpose  of,  lxxxi. 
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Ethics,  xcvi  f.,  cxxi  f. 

Feasts,  133  f.,  177,  231  ff.,  330, 

387- 

Foreign  nations,  prophecies  against, 
4  f-,  12. 


God,  idea  of,  lxxxviii  ff.,  xci  f.,  xciii  f., 
cxiv  ff.,  cxlviii  ff. 

Gomer,  21 1. 

Grape,  340. 

Hair-offering,  182  f. 

Hammurabi,  code  of,  261  ff 
Harvest  season,  230. 

Haymaking,  161,  163. 

Heathen,  327. 

Hezion  =  Rezon,  15. 

High  places,  worship  at,  166. 

Homer,  219. 

Horses,  trade  in,  412. 

Hosea,  name  of,  202. 

- ,  birthplace  of,  cxlff,  202. 

- ,  date  of,  cxli  f.,  203. 

- ,  call  of,  cxliiff.,  clvff,  205. 
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- ,  attitude  toward  past  of,  cliii. 

- ,  outlook  of,  cliii  f. 

- ,  antecedents  of,  cliv. 
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cliv  f. 

- ,  ministry  of,  clvff. 

- ,  literary  form  of,  clviii  ff. 

- ,  interpolations  in,  clix  ff. 

- ,  analysis  of,  clx. 

- ,  growth  of  Book  of,  clxii. 

- ,  structure  of  Book  of,  clxii  f. 
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clxiii. 
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- ,  assonance  in,  clxxii. 
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Hosea,  rare  words  in,  clxxiii. 

Hosts,  Yahweh  of,  158,  190. 

Images,  worship  of,  lxxxix,  xcv,  cxvi, 
140,  3 1 4,  3 1 6,  363.  3941- 
Individualism,  xcvi. 

Inscriptions  cited  or  referred  to  — 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian,  6,  16,  17, 
21  f,  26,  27,  28,  30,  37,  42,  58. 
Egyptian,  26. 

Moabite,  8,  39,  40,  42. 

Phoenician,  55,  68. 

Of  Tel  el-Amarna,  27,  28,  47,  58. 

Of  Zinjirli,  22,  78. 

Isaac,  166. 

Israel,  chosen  by  Yahweh,  66. 

Israel’s  intercourse  with  other  peoples, 

3°i. 

Jacob,  379  f. 

Jareb,  King,  277  f. 

Jehu,  revolution  under,  xlvi  ff. 
Jeroboam  I.,  revolt  of,  xxxii  ff. 
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